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BOOK     V.      (OONTIKUID.) 

CHAPTER  m. 

8ABACSN8  IN  ITALT. 

The  Carloyingian  Empire  expired  with  Louis  the 
Pious.  It  separaied,  not  so  much  into  three  kingdoms, 
as  into  three  nations.  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
though  governed  each  by  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne, 
and  for  a  short  time  reunited  under  the  sceptre  of 
Charles  the  Fat,  began  to  diverge  more  widely  in  their 
social  institutions,  in  their  form  of  gOTemment,  in  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  people. 

The  imperial  title  was,  in  general,  assumed  by  that 
one  of  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  Louis  the  Pious  loumIt 
who  was  master  of  Italy.  First  Lothair,  and  *"***"* 
then  his  son,  Louis  11.,  was  Emperor,  King  of  Italy, 
and  Sovereign  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  right  to  ratify, 
if  not  the  election,  the  consecration  of  the  Pope,  was 
among  the  imperial  privileges  asserted  with  the  greatest 
rigor  and  determination.^  At  the  close  of  the  unevent- 
ful pontificate  of  Gr^ory  IV., — uneventful  as  &r  ai 
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the  affiurs  of  Rome,  not  uneyentful  to  those  who  could 
discern  the  alow  but  steady  adrancement  of  hierarchical 
pretensions^ — the  Emperor  Lgt^iair  heard  with  indig- 
Pope8«sgiii8.  nation  that  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome 
jan-SM.  j^j  elected  Sergius  11.,  a  Roman  of  noble 
birth,  and  from  his  youth  trained  in  ecclesiastical  du- 
ties ;  and  that  Sergius,  caaixary  to  the  solemn  treaty, 
had  been  at  once  consecrated,  without  awaiting  his 
good  pleasure.'  The  Romans  had  expelled  John,  a 
deacon,  chosen  by  some  of  the  low  and  rustic  people.^ 
The  haughty  nobles  had  insisted  on  the  condemnation 
of  the  audacious  usurper.  Sergjua  interposed  to  save 
his  life.  Again,  we  see  the  commonalty  and  the  nobles 
in  fierce  strife ;  but  the  nobles,  grown  haughty,  are  less 
humbly  imperialist.  Lothair  despatched  immediately 
his  son  Louis  with  an  army,  and  accompanied  by  Drogo 
Bishop  of  Metz,  to  punish,  perhaps  to  degrade,  the  pre- 
sumptuous prelate.  The  Franks,  whose  natural  ferocity 
had  not  been  abated  by  years  of  civil  war,  as  if  to  show 
the  resentment  of  the  Emperor,  coiomitted  frightful 
ravages.  From  the  borders  of  the  Roman  territory  to 
Bologna  they  advanced,  wasting  as  they  went,  towards 
Rome.  But  Pope  Sergius  knew  the  strength  of  his 
position,  and  put  forth  all  his  religious  grandeur  to  con- 
trol the  mind  of  the  young  invader.  A  fortunate  tem- 
pest had  already  shaken  the  minds  of  the  Franks :  some 
of  the  followers  of  the  Bishop  of  Metz  had  been  struck 
dead  by  lightniag,  but  still  the  army  advanced  with 
menacing  haste.^ 

1  See  Che  fkmons  letter  of  Gregory  TV,  ad  ^iscopoe,  written,  it  ibonld 
em,  under  the  infloence  of  &e  Abbot  Wala.    See  note,  toL  U.  p^  540. 
s  Anastarins,  Vit.  Seigii;  Annal.  Bertm.  ad  an.  844. 

•  **Imperito  et  agresti  popnlo.**  —Vit.  Serg. 

*  ^  Hoc  videntes  horribile  signnm  ninia  omnea  timore  FrancI  cmepiti 


Gmjk^.  UL  POPE  SEBOHJS  IL  17 

Nine  miles  from  the  city  Louib  waa  met  by  the  etnl 
ftuthorities,  with  bumers  flying  and  land  acchunatim^ 
die  military  MehooU,  or  bands,  and  the  people  under 
their  various  standards,  chanting  hymns  and  songs  of 
welcome.  As  he  came  nearer,  the  sacred  crosses,  whidi 
were  usually  reswved  to  c^race  the  entrance  hua^mm 
of  die  Emperor  into  the  city,  were  seen  ad- 1*  bmm.  ' 
vandng  towards  him.  Louis  was  seiied  with  pious  fear 
and  joy  at  the^e  unexpected  honors.  On  the  steps  up 
to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  he  was  met  and  embraced 
by  the  Pope.  They  proceeded,  Louis  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Pope,  to  the  silyer^plttted  doors  of  the  church, 
which,  however,  were  jealously  closed.  Then  the  Pope, 
by  the  suggestion,  it  was  said,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ad- 
dressed the  king,  —  ^^  Comest  thou  with  a  pure  heart 
and  mind  fi)r  the  welfiure  of  the  repubUc,  and  of  the 
whde  world,  and  of  this  Church  ?  If  so,  I  will  com- 
mand that  the  gates  be  opened ;  if  otherwise,  never, 
with  my  consent,  shalt  thou  enter  therdn.''  The  king 
protested  that  he  came  with  no  hostile  or  evil  intent. 
At  the  touch  of  the  prelate  the  doors  flew  open,  the 
whole  dergy  burst  out  in  the  accordant  chant,  ^^  Blessed 
is  he  that  comedi  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The 
Frank  army,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  city,  the  gates  of  which  were  strongly  jom  ia. 
guarded  by  the  militia  of  Rome.  A  few  days  after 
L«inis  was  anointed  King  of  Lombardy.  The  Franks 
insisted  on  the  Pope  and  the  patricians  of  Rome  swear- 
ing fealty  to  die  king.  They  resolutely  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge any  alle^ance  but  to  the  Emperor  himself. 

The  degraded  archbishi^,  Ebbo  of  Rheims,  Barthol- 

nmt    Bed  noDatenot  mente  ftrodtatom  deponentM,  atrod  voliutatt  wA 
vbfloi  Ttlociter  propenlMiit.**  ^  Yit  SeigiL 
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omew  of  Narbonne,  {»a jed  to  be  restored  to  thdr  sees 
and  their  honors ;  but  Drogo  of  Metz,  the  brother  and 
faithftd  adherent  of  Louis  the  Pious,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Frankish  army.  The  Pope  would  grant  them  tlio 
humiliating  permission  to  communicate,  but  to  commu*- 
nicato  only  with  the  common  people.  Drogo,  Bishop 
of  Metz,  son  of  the  glorious  Emperor  Charles  the  Great, 
was  appointed  with  the  fullest  powers  Vicar  of  the 
Pope  beyond  the  Alps.^ 

Sergius  died  after  a  pontificate  <^  three  years.  An 
jui.27  847.  luiforeseen  necessity  enforced  the  immediate 
^^^'  election  of  his  successor,  Leo  IV.^  The  im- 
pulse of  Mohammedan  invasion  against  the  still  narrow- 
ing boundaries  of  Christendom  had  by  no  means  ceased. 
The  Saracen  fleets  were  masters  of  tiie  Mediterranean, 
smeen  iiit».  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Syracuse,  which 
'^^'^  made  a  gallant  defence  for  some  years,  was 

in  their  hands.^  They  had  conquered  CabJbria,  were 
rapidly  advancing  norUiwards,  and  subduing  the  parts 
of  the  province  which  still  owned  allegiance  to  the  By- 
zantine Empire.^  Rome  herself  beheld  the  Moslemin 
at  her  gates ;  the  suburban  churches  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  were  plundered ;  the  capital  of  Christendom 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  Mohanunedan  dty.^    The 

>  Vit.  Sei^. 

<  It  is  observed  that  under  Leo  IT.  the  ftmn  of  addren  of  the  papal  lei- 
Ian  is  changed.  With  two  exceptions,  the  name  of  the  person  addressed 
k  placed  after  that  of  the  Pope:  the  tide  Dominus  is  dropped.  — Qaraier, 
II  Not  ad  Lib.  Pontiff.    Planck,  iii.  p.  29. 

*  The  progress  of  the  Saracens  was  aided  by  the  £Mids  among  the  liom- 
bard  dobss.  The  princes  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento  and  Naples  had  been 
at  continoal  war  with  each  other.    For  details,  see  Anonym.  Salemit. 

*  Famin  (Histoire  dee  Invasions  des  Sarrasins  en  Italic)  describee  the 
conquest  of  Sicily,  and  the  first  invasions  of  Italy,  c  ir.  —  Annal.  Met.  Ab> 
«al.  Bertin.  snb  ann.  846.    Baronins  sab  aim. 

»  Famin,  p.  199 
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MoBlemm  retired  on  iha  advance  of  an  armj  of  Franks, 
according  to  some  anthozities,  under  the  command  of 
King  LouiB  himself;  but  they  retreated  only  to  inflict 
a  ahamefbl  defeat  oa  the  Christians,  and  then  sate  down 
to  besiege  Gaeta.  The  great  riches  of  the  monastery 
of  Monte  Casino  escaped  only  by  an  <q>portane  rising 
of  the  river  Garigliano,  attributed  by  the  grateftil  Monks 
to  a  miracle.^ 

But  these  terrible  strangers  might  at  any  time  return 
to  invest  the  city  of  St.  Peter.  Whether  to  avert  the 
danger  by  his  prayers,  to  summon  the  Frank  Protectoi 
with  more  commanding  voice,  or  to  strengthen  the  city 
by  his  administration,  a  Pope  appeared  instantly  neces- 
sary to  the  noUes,  clergy,  and  pe(q)le  of  Rcnne.'  With 
the  utmost  haste,  but  wiA  reservation  of  the  imperial 
rights,  infiringed  only  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  time,  Leo  lY .  was  elected,  consecrated,  jm.  m. 
and  assumed  the  functions  of  Pope.  The  Romans  were 
released  from  their  immediate  terrors  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Saracen  fleet  in  a  tempest  off  Oaeta.  Another 
legend  ascribed  this  disaster  to  the  insulted  and  plun- 
dered apostles.^ 

Leo's  first  care  was  to  provide  for  the  ftiture  security 
of  the  Vatican  and  the  church  of  St.  Peter.    He  cap- 


>  Tlie  ftbbej,  however,  had  already  been  phmdered  by  Skenulf,  Duke 
•f  Bememto,  on  pretence  of  emploTing  ha  weahh  in  the  wan  against  the 
Sanoens.  The  whole  account  is  minute  and  curious.  AnouTm.  Salem, 
apod  Mttratorl,  Script.  Ital.,  p.  S66.  According  to  Famin,  it  was  taken  and 
phmdered,  a-o.  S44;  yet  he  quotes  the  statement  of  Baronios,  whidi  im* 
phes  thai  it  was  first  threatened  by  the  Saracens  in  846. — Baronius  sub 

*  "  Hoe  tiBiore  et  fhturo  casn  perterriti,  eum  shie  permissione  prindpii 
eoosecraTcrant:  fidem  quoqne  illius,  sire  honorem,  poet  Deum  per  omnia 
«t  in  onmlbas  ccmserrantee.*' — Anairtas.  in  Vit.  Leon.  IV. 

*  Bazoniua  in  loc 
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ned  out  the  design,  before  entertained  by  Leo  HI.,  of 
forming  a  new  suburb,  surrounded  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tib^,  which  might  at 
once  protect  the  most  hallowed  edifice  of  Christendom, 
and  receive  the  fugitives  who  might  be  driven  trom  the 
city  by  hostile  incursions,  perhaps  by  civil  insurrections. 
This  part  of  Rome  perpetuated  the  name  of  the  Pq>e, 
as  the  Leonine  city. 

The  eight  years  of  Leo's  papaqr  ^  were  chiefly  oocu* 
pied  in  strengthening,  in  restoring  the  plundered  and 
desecrated  churches  of  the  two  apostles,  and  adorning 
Rome.  The  succession  to  Leo  lY.  was  contested  be- 
g^^^  tween  Benedict  III.,  who  commanded  the  suf> 

A.B.  86S.  frages  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  Anasta- 
sius,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  faction,  seised  the 
Lateran,  stripped  Benedict  of  his  pontifical  robes,  and 
awaited  the  confirmatioii  of  his  violent  usurpation  by 
the  Imperial  Legates,  whose  influence  he  thought  that 
he  had  secured.  But  these  CommissionerB,  after  strict 
investigation,  decided  in  fietvor  of  Benedict.  Anastasius 
8fpt.99.  was  expelled  with  disgrace  fi*om  the  Lateran, 
his  rival  consecrated  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor's 
representatives.  Anastasius,  with  unwonted  mercy,  was 
only  degraded  to  lay  communion. 

The  Pontificate  of  Benedict  III.  is  memorable  chiefly 
for  the  commencement  of  the  long  strife  between  Igna* 
tins  and  Photius  for  the  see  of  Constantinofde.  This 
strife  ended  in  the  permanent  schism  between  the  East- 
sm  and  Western  Churches. 

>  Leo  died  a-d.  SW,  Jn^  17. 
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CHAPTBB  IV. 

HICOLAS  L     IGNATIUS  AND  PHOTIUS. 

Nicolas  L,  the  successor  of  Benedict,  was  chosen 
rather  by  the  fevor  of  the  Emperor  Louis  and 
his  nobles  than  that  of  the  clergy.^  He  has  ^'' 
been  thou^t  worthy  to  share  the  appellation  of  the 
Great  with  Leo  I.,  with  Gr^ory  L,  with  Hildebrand, 
and  with  Linocent  IIL  At  least  three  great  events 
signalized  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  L,  —  the  strife  of 
Photins  with  Ignatius  for  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of 
Constantinople ;  the  prohibition  of  the  divorce  of  King 
Lothair  firom  his  Queen  Theutberga ;  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  great  prelates  on  the  Rhine,  the  successful 
assertion  of  the  papal  supremacy  even  over  Hincmar, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims.  In  the  first  two  of  these  mo- 
mentous questions,  the  contest  about  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  of  Lothair,  Kmg  of  Lorraine,  with 
his  wife  Theutberga,  Nicolas  took  lus  stand  on  the  great 
eternal  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  mor- 
als. These  were  no  questions  of  abstruse  and  subtle 
theology  nor  the  assertion  of  dubious  rights.  In  both 
cases  the  Pope  was  the  protector  of  the  feeble  and  the 
oppressed,  the  victims  of  calumny  and  of  cruelty.  The 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  unjustly  deposed,  persecuted, 
exiled,  treated  with  the  worst  inhumanity,  implored  the 

1  Prudent.  Treons.  apiia  Peiis,  L  14a.    Y it  Nkold  L 
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judgment  of  the  head  of  Western  Christendom.  A 
queen,  not  only  deserted  by  a  weak  and  cruel  husband, 
but  wickedly  and  falsely  criminated  by  a  council  of 
bishops,  obtained  a  hearing  at  the  Court  of  Rome :  her 
innocence  was  vindicated,  her  accusers  punished,  the 
king  himself  compelled  to  bow  before  the  majesty  of 
justice,  made  more  venerable  by  religion.  If  in  both 
cases  the  language  of  Nicolas  was  haughty  and  imperi- 
ous, it  was  justified  to  the  ears  of  men  by  the  goodness 
of  his  cause.  The  lofty  supremacy  which  he  asserted 
over  the  see  of  Byzantium  awoke  no  jealousy,  being 
exerted  in  behalf  of  a  blameless  and  injured  prelate.  If 
he  treated  the  royal  dignity  of  France  with  contempt, 
it  had  already  become  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind ;  if  he  annulled  by  his  own  authority  the  decree  of 
a  national  council,  composed  of  the  most  distinguished 
prelates  of  Gaul,  that  council  had  already  been  con- 
demned by  all  who  had  natural  sympathies  with  justice 
and  with  innocence.  Yet,  though  in  both  cases  Nico- 
las displayed  equal  abiUty  and  resolution  in  the  cause 
of  right,  the  event  of  the  two  affairs  was  veiy  different. 
The  dispute  concerning  the  Patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople ended  in  the  estrangement,  the  aUenation,  the 
final  schism  between  the  East  and  West.  It  was  the 
last  time  that  the  Pope  was  permitted  authoritatively  to 
interfere  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  East.  The 
excommimication  of  the  Greek  by  the  Latin  Church  * 
was  the  final  act  of  separation.  In  the  West  Nicolas 
established  a  precedent  for  control  even  over  the  private 
morals  of  princes.  The  vices  of  kings,  especially  those 
of  France,  became  the  stronghold  of  papal  influence : 
injured  queens  and  subjects  knew  to  what  quarter  they 
might  recur  for  justice  or  for  revenge.    And  on  thii 
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oocafiion  the  Pope  brooj^t  oot  only  the  impotent  kiiigt 
but  the  powerful  ckicgj  of  Lornune,  beneath  his  feet* 
The  great  Bishqps  of  Cologne  and  of  TreTes  were  re* 
dnced  to  abject  humiliation. 

The  e<mtentiQn  for  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
was,  strictly  speaking,  no  religious  controyersjr, — it 
was  the  result  of  pditical  intrigue  and  personal  anjpios- 
itj.  Ignatius,  who  became  the  Patriarch,  was  of  impe- 
rkl  descent.  In  the  revoluticm  which  dethroned  lus 
fisidi^,  Michael  Bhangabe,  he  had  taken  refuge,  under 
the  cowl  of  a  monk,  firom  the  jealousy  of  Leo  the  Ar* 
menian.  The  monasteries  in  Ae  islands  of  Platos,  Hy* 
athos,  and  Terebinthus,  were  peopled  by  the  devout 
followers  of  Ignatius.  They  were  the  refiige  of  all  who 
were  persecuted  for  the  worship  of  images ;  and  to  Ig- 
natius, during  that  reign,  the  monkifth  and  anti-Icono- 
elasdc  party  looked  up  as  a  [Mx^tector  and  a  model  of 
the  austerest  Tirtue.^  From  these  peaceful  soUtudes 
he  had  been  summoned  by  the  Empress  Theodora,  the 
mother  and  guardian  of  the  Emperor  Michael  IQ.  the 
Drunkard,  to  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople. 
His  devout  zeal  led  him  to  rebuke  the  CsBsar  Bardas 
for  his  incestuous  life.  Bardas  had  divorced  his  own 
wife,  and  lived  pubUdy  ¥rith  his  son's  widow.  Ignatius 
openly  repeUed  him  firom  the  communion.  So  long  as 
the  Ehnpress  Theodora,  the  sister  of  Bardas,  protected 
the  Patriarch,  the  Caesar  had  no  hope  of  vooigeance ; 
his  ambidon  as  well  as  his  vindictiveness  urged  him  to 
involve  them  both  in  common  ruin.  He  persuaded  the 
young  Eimperor  no  longer  to  ei^dure  the  disgrace  of 
female  rule ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  full  exercise  of 

&  It  most  be  ranflmbend  that  oiir  chief  Mitliortty  is  inm 
pher  of  JgaatioB^  ai  fBmtti  ia  admirw  ••  nj  adDiiiig  hagioJogtiU 
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authority,  counselled  him  to  remove  not  onlj  his  impe* 
rioos  mother,  and  even  his  sisters,  from  die  Court,  bat 
to  seclude  ihem  altogether  from  the  world.  The  Pa- 
triarch was  commanded  to  dedicate  these  unwilling 
votaries  to  a  religious  life*  Ignatius  appealed  to  the 
canons  of  the  Church,  which  allowed  no  one  to  take 
the  vows  but  of  their  own  free  will ;  and  steadily  re- 
sisted the  Imperial  conmiands«  A  groundless  charge 
was  soon  invented  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
NoT.tt»8S7.  a  pretender  to  the  Empire.  Ignatius  was  ban- 
ished to  his  old  retreat  in  the  island  of  Terebinthus.  As 
no  power  or  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  resign  lus 
patriarchal  dignity,  he  was  declared  to  be  deposed,  and 
a  new  Patriarch  appointed  in  his  place. 

Photius  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  Of  illustrious 
iHrth,^  having  dischaiqged  all  the  great  offices  of  the 
State  with  consummate  ability,  and  risen  to  its  very 
highest  dignity,  Photius  was  esteemed  the  most  learned 
and  accompli^ed  man  of  his  age.  In  grammar,  ora- 
tory, even  in  physical  science,  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  and  letters,  except  poetry,  he  stood  alone. 
His  ambition  was  boundless  as  his  industry  and  learn- 
ing; and  his  acceptance  of  the  Patriarchal  See  may 
show  the  transcendent  estimation  in  which  eccledastical 
dignity  was  held  in  the  East  as  in  the  West.  Photius 
»M.S5,857.  was  but  a  layman :  in  six  successive  days  he 
passed  through  the  inferior  orders  up  to  the  Patriar- 
chate. 

The  bishops,  it  is  said,  assented  to  the  elevation  of 
Photius  on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  treat 
his  deposed  rival  with  respect  and  generosity.    But  so 

*  The  patriiroh  Tannui  was  his  great  imele;  another  vncle  had  manM 
the  sister  of  the  Empress  Theodora  and  of  Bardas. 
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long  as  Igna^us   liad   not  consented  to  rengn  his  See, 
the  tennre  oS  the  Siahopric  was  insecnre.    Ignatius  and 
the  bifthope  of  his  pcirty  edS&nd  every  kind  of  wanton 
cnidtj;    their    sacred  persons  were  not  reverenced; 
Bome  were  beaten  and  exiled  to  remote  and  inhospit*- 
Ue  parts  of  the  Smpire.     One  accused  of  too  great  lib- 
erty of  speech  had  his  tongue  cut  out^    The  high-born 
and  blameless  Patriarch  himself  was  seized,  carried  awaj 
from  bis  splendid  and  peaceful  monatteiy,  loaded  with 
chams,  hurried  firom  one  desolate  place  to  another,  and 
at  last  confined  in  Mitjlene.    Bival  councils  met,  and 
the  two  Patriarchs  were  alternately  excomnmnicated 
by  the  adverse  spiritual  &ctions. 

Pbotius  was  the  first  to  determine  on  an  appeal  to 
Rome.  The  P<^,  he  thought,  would  hardly  resist  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  superiority,  with  the  tempting 
promise  of  the  total  extirpatbn  of  the  hated  Iconoclasts. 
The  Emperor  sent  a  solemn  embassy,  entreating  that 
Legates  mi^t  be  commissioned  to  assist  him  in  his  hdy 
work,  and  to  restore  the  decaying  discipline.  On  the 
part  of  Photius  four  bishops  were  sent  to  assure  the 
Pope  that  Ignatius,  oppressed  by  age  and  infirmities, 
had  retired  fiom  the  Bishopric ;  that  in  his  retirement 
he  was  treated  with  profound  respect ;  that  Photius  had 
been  lawfiilly  chosen  to  the  vacant  See.  He  added  the 
most  humble  asseverations  of  his  own  conscious  unwor* 
tfainess,  and  the  strong  reluctance  with  which  he  had 
undertaken  the  awfiil  fimction.  ^  The  clergy,  the 
bishops,  the  emperor,  benignant  to  all,  cruel  to  me 
alone,  without  listening  to   my  entreaties,  untouched 

1  Pbotiiu,  in  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  CoMar,  detrecatet  in  the  ftroocetf 
Ihmi  thaee  barbariUet.    Epist.  ri. 
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by  my  tears,  have  compelled  me  to  bear  this  heavy 
burden."! 

Nicolas  was  no  doubt  better  acquainted  than  was  sup- 
posed with  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  aiBSsdrs  in  the  East. 
He  answered  with  caution  and  dignity,  that  his  legates 
could  only  judge  on  the  spot  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
very  questionable  ordination  of  Photius.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  his  legates  and  a  lawful  council  Ignatius  must 
8q>t.25,seo.  acknowledge  his  resignation.  In  his  reply  to 
the  Emperor,  Nicolas  seized  the  opportunity  of  reclaim- 
ing the  estates  of  the  Church  in  Sicily,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  Ulyricum,  Ejarus,  Thessaly,  and  other  parts 
of  Greece,  which  had  been  usurped  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Thessalonica.  Throughout  the  behavior  and  lan- 
guage of  Nicolas  there  is  no  sign  of  admitted  subjection 
to  the  Eastern  Emperor ;  even  its  tradition  seems  for- 
gotten. He  writes  as  a  great  independent  religious 
potentate,  as  the  head  of  Christendom,  treating  the 
Emperor  at  first  with  the  courtesy  becoming  a  powerful 
sovereign,  but  not  as  one  to  whom  himself  owed  alle- 
giance. 

The  legates,  with  this  calm  and  guarded  reply,  ar- 
rived at  Constantinople,  to  the  disappointment  of  Pho- 
tius and  of  the  Emperor.  Photius  was  indignant  that 
he  was  not  acknowledged  under  lus  title  of  bishop ;  the 
Emperor  received  the  legates,  not  as  ambassadors  firom 
a  foreign  power,  but  as  insolent  subjects.  They  were 
imprisoned,  threatened  with  banishment :   they  yielded 

>  Photii,  Epiflt  i.  ad  NicoL  Papain.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  a  Vie  de 
Photius,  by  the  Abb^  Jager,  one  of  those  modem  French  works  which  wonld 
disdain  the  praise  of  candor  and  impardali^.  I  shaU  not  accuse  him  of  it. 
Bnt  M.  Jager  has  the  merit  of  justly  appreciating  the  high  merit  of  Photius, 
(br  his  day  mo9t  unusually  accomplished  as  a  scholar;  and  the  eztiaordi 
Muy  beauty  of  some  of  his  letters,  a  merit  very  rare  in  Greek  literature. 
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to  these  sterner  or  to  milder  means  of  persnaaioa,  tc 
direct  bribery.^  Ignatios  was  smmnoned  to  appear  U- 
fore  a  coandl  in  the  priisence  of  the  papal  legates.  This 
council  boasted  that  it  was  formed  of  exactlj  A^-soi. 
the  same  nomber  of  prelates  as  sate  in  the  yeneraUe 
asBemUy  at  Nicea.  The  Patriarch's  firmness  for  a  time 
stayed  the  proceedings.  He  demanded  who  the  legates 
were,  and  for  what  purpose  they  sate  in  C<mstantino- 
ple  ?  They  repUed  that  they  were  the  legates  of  Ni- 
colas, the  supreme  ponti£^  sent  to  judge  his  cause.' 
^  First,"  answered  the  intrepid  Patriarch,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  garb  of  a  simple  monk,  ^^  driye  out  the 
adulterer.  If  ye  cannot,  ye  are  no  judges."  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope  in  person.  The  council  pronounced 
his  deposition ;  and  as  it  were,  to  propitiate  the  Pope, 
in  their  second  session  condemned  Iconodasm.  But 
this  was  not  enouj^.  Still  all  means  of  persuasion  and 
cruelty  were  used  to  extort  the  resignation  of  Ignatius.* 
At  length,  it  is  said,  while  he  lay  senseless  in  his  prison, 

iAiiMta8iii8(inyitKiooU  L)ftiid  the  Pope  bimMlf  (Epist. x. «d de- 
ram  CowrfMitin.)  aoert  dietiiictlj  that  thej  were  bribed.  The  meet  eztim- 
ordinaxy  menace  was,  that  not  onlj  thej  should  rairer  exOe,  but  be  food 
for  Termin  from  their  own  bodies.  ^  Longa  exilia  et  diutumas  pediculoram 
eomeesationee.**  This  might  seem  beneath  the  dignitj  of  history,  were  it 
not  in  the  Pope^s  own  letter,  and  so,  It  should  seem,  rests  on  the  anthoritj 
ef  the  legates  themselyes. — Also,  Phot  Epist  vL  p.  S86. 

*The  legates  soppressed  the  parts  of  thePope*s  letter  which  warned  then 
to  decide  nothing,  and  read  onlj  that  which  related  to  the  Iconoclasts. 

'If  we  are  to  beliere  the  monkish  writers,  the  cruelty  of  all  orders,  erea 
to  eodeeiastics  of  the  highest  rank,  shows  a  most  savage  state  of  manneis. 
The  ingenkras  tortures  inflicted  on  Ignatius,  it  is  said,  by  command  of  the 
Xmperor  and  of  Pbotins,  are  absolutely  rerolting.  Another  respectable 
ifelale,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Crete  at  the  tfane  of  the  SarMen  conquest, 
■ewbeeone  Bishop  of  Thsssaloniiis,  Tentued  daring  an  earthquake  to  le* 
moostiate  with  the  young  Emperor  against  his  pieAme  mimiery  of  the 
fsUgloas  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  he  was  beaten  so  as  to  knock  out  twe 
efhis  t«sth,attd  ewmiged  alMtt  to  ^eath.— Mioet  Vit  Ignat  Labbf.p 

ins. 
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hk  unconscious  hand  ^as  forced  to  trace  Ibe  ngn  of  a 
cross  on  a  blank  paper,  on  which  Photius  superscribed  a 
confession  of  his  uncanonical  election  to  the  Patriarch- 
ate, which  he  had  ruled  as  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant.  In 
possession  of  this  document,  Photius  allowed  his  rival  a 
short  interval  of  repose.^  He  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  a  palace  which  had  belonged  to  his  mother.  Rumors 
of  new  and  more  horrible  persecutions  meditated  against 
him  induced  him  to  fly  fix>m  the  capital.^  He  foimd 
means  to  baffle  his  pursuers ;  till  an  earthquake,  as  in 
the  time  of  his  great  predecessor,  Chrysostom,  shook 
Constantino|de  with  guilty  dread,  and  seemed  the  voice 
of  Heaven  rebuking  the  unjust  usage  of  the  Patriarch. 
He  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sentence  of  his  deposition  by 
the  Synod  of  Constantinople  had  been  communicated  to 
the  Pope,  with  a  letter  of  great  length  from  Photius.' 
The  Pope  took  at  once  the  highest  ground.  He  sum- 
moned a  coimcil  of  the  Roman  Church ;  disclaimed  his 

^  Photiua  is  accused  of  foigery,  or  of  conniving  at  the  forgery  of  two  f^ 
vorable  letters  from  the  Pope.  The  trick  was  detected  by  the  Cesar  Bar  • 
das. — Nicet  in  Vit 

'  Among  the  cmelties  and  insults  which  Photius  is  charged  with  heaping 
on  his  rival,  he  is  said  to  have  given  him  up  shamelessly  to  the  mockeiy  of 
mimes  and  stage-players.  ^£t  ad  illudendum  mimis  et  scenicis  invere- 
cund^  proderes."  —  NicoL  ad  Phot  Epist  x.  p.  872. 

*  Part  of  this  letter  is  striking  and  beautifUL  Photius  describes,  with 
•aemmg  sincerity,  the  ei\joyments  of  his  state  as  a  layman,  in  the  society 
of  his  attached  friends  and  the  quiet  study  of  letters,  and  his  profound 
ngret  that  he  had  abandoned  those  more  congenial  occupations.  Hiveaw 
fifV^*^  Q^»  k^maov  yakjimiQ  yhtKUOQ,  i^ineaov  di  mL  66^^  (dmp 
rial  Koi  KOCfUK^  66^  i^<fV)f  i^eireoov  r^  fiXiK  ^ov^ioc,  rye  icaOapSc 

KtU  ivenurkffKTtn)  owannorpo^.  The  latter  part  vindieatea  his  fuddea 
promotion  from  the  rank  of  a  layman  to  the  patriarchate,  by  the  unan* 
swerable  examples  of  his  predecessors  Nestorfve  and  Tarasins,  and  that  o^ 
St  Ambrose  of  l£ihm. 
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weak  and  unauthorized  legates,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Uie  imperial  ambassador  refused  his  consent  to  the  depo* 
sal  of  Ignatius,  to  the  elevation  of  Photius. 

Not  merely  did  he  address  two  lofty  and  condemna- 
tory letters  to  the  Emperor  and  to  Photius,  a.9.  sa 
but  a  third,  also,  to  ^  Oie  &ithful  in  the  East,''  at  the 
close  of  which  he  made  known  to  the  three  Eastern 
Patriarchs  his  steadfast  resolution  to  maintain  the  cause 
<j{  Ignatius,  to  refuse  the  recognition  of  the  usurper 
Photius.  He  called  upon  them  to  concur  in  the  de- 
crees of  the  Apostolic  See. 

Early  in  the  next  year  a  monk  named  Theognetns,  a 
messenger  of  Ignatius,  appeared  in  Rome  with  the  full 
account  of  all  the  hard  usage  endured  by  his  a.».868. 
master.  A  more  august  council  was  now  summoned, 
of  which  the  first  act  was  to  degrade  and  excommuni- 
cate Zacharias,  one  of  the  papal  legates,  for  his  weak- 
ness in  consenting  to  the  deposition  of  Ignatius.  The 
Pope  then  pronounced  the  unanimous  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  Photius  ;  recounting  his  dwtm 
offences,  and  involving  under  the  same  anath-  TCodu. 
ema  Gr^ory,  Bishop  of  Sjrracuse,  who  had  presumed 
to  consecrate  the  usurper  of  the  Constantinopolitan  See.^ 
All  the  acts  of  Photius,  especially  his  ordinations,  were 
declared  null  and  void.  The  restoration  of  Ignatius 
was  commanded  even  in  more  imperious  language,  and 
under  more  awful  sanctions.  ^^  We,  by  the  power 
committed  to  us  by  our  Lord  through  St.  Peter,  restore 
our  brother  Ignatius  to  his  former  station,  to  his  see,  to 

*  Kkolat  neglected  no  means  of  canying  hie  point  He  did  not  disdaia 
fsmale  inflaenoe.  Besidee  letters  to  tbe  cleigy  of  the  East,  and  to  the  sen- 
ite  of  Constantinople,  be  wrote  to  the  mother  and  to  the  wife  of  the  Em* 
ftnt  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Ignatins,  to  rc>ject  the  adulterer  of  the  s^ 
the  nsorper,  the  neophyte  Fhotias.  —  Epist.  NicoL  L 
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his  dignity  as  Patriarch,  and  to  all  the  honors  of  his 
office.  Whoever,  after  the  promulgation  of  this  decree, 
shall  presume  to  disturb  him  in  the  ezerdse  of  his  of- 
fice, separate  from  his  communion,  or  dare  to  judge 
him  anew,  without  the  consent  of  the  Apostolic  See,  if 
a  clerk>  shall  share  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  traitor 
Judas ;  if  a  layman  he  has  incurred  the  malediction  of 
Canaan :  he  is  excommunicate,  and  will  suffer  the  same 
fearftd  sentence  from  the  eternal  Judge/' 

Never  had  the  power  of  the  clergy  or  the  supremacy 
of  Rome  been  asserted  so  distinctly,  so  inflexibly.  The 
privileges  of  Rome  were  eternal,  immutable,  anterior  to, 
derived  from  no  synod  or  council,  but  granted  directly 
by  God  himself:  they  might  be  assailed,  but  not  trans* 
ferred ;  torn  off  for  a  lime,  but  not  plucked  up  by  the 
roots.  An  appeal  was  open  to  Rome  from  all  the  world, 
from  her  authority  lay  no  appeal.^ 

The  Emperor  and  Constantinople  paid  no  regard  to 
these  terrible  anathemas  of  the  Pope.  As  long  as  he 
possessed  the  &vor  of  the  Emperor,  Photius  remained 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  see.  An  angry  corre- 
spondence was  kept  up  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope.  In  the  Emperor's  letter  he  seems  (for  his  letter 
is  only  known  by  the  Pope's  reply)  to  have  addressed 
the  Pope  as  a  refractory  and  contumacious  subject.  He 
threatens  Rome  itself  with  fire  and  sword.    Nicolas 

1  The  Emperor,  it  appears,  had  demanded  tiiat  his  disloyal  subjeet,  the 
Bonk  Theognetos,  the  messenger  of  Ignatius  to  Rome,  shonld  be  deliyered 
op.  "  Many  thousands/*  replies  the  Pope, "  come  to  Rome  every  year,  and 
place  themselves  devoutly  under  the  protection  of  St.  Peter.  We  have  the 
power  of  summoning  monks,  and  even  clergy,  from  eveiy  part  of  the 
world:  you,  0  Emperor,  have  no  such  power;  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
monks,  but  humbly  to  entreat  their  prayers."  Never  would  he  surrender 
to  a  woridly  sovereign  a  monk,  who  by  his  profession  declared  his  con- 
tempt for  palaces,  for  all  the  honors,  dignities,  and  gifts  which  kings  ooukl 
bestow. 
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moiTifaMng  his  ban^tj  independence,^  treats  these  idk 
menaces  with  contempt.  He  significantly  reminds  the 
Emperor  of  the  fi&te  of  Sennacherib;  and  tanntin^j 
reproaches  him  with  his  dastardly  submission  to  the 
Saracens.  ^^  We  have  not  invaded  Crete;  weii^riB»8«^ 
have  not  depopulated  Sicily ;  we  have  not  subdued  the 
countless  pro>inces  of  Greece ;  we  have  not  burned  the 
churches  in  the  veiy  suburbs  of  Constantinople ;  yet, 
while  these  pagans  conquer,  waste,  bum  with  impunity, 
we  CathoUc  Christians  are  menaced  with  the  vain  terrors 
of  your  arms.  Ye  release  Barabbas,  and  put  Christ  to 
death."  Nicolas  concludes  with  evoking  the  whole 
cause  to  Rome,  cites  the  two  conflicting  parties,  Igna- 
tius and  Photius  at  least  by  his  r^resentative,  as  well 
as  the  other  bishops  personally,  to  submit  not.  is,  868. 
themselves  to  his  tribunal.  On  the  fidthful  fulfilment 
of  these  terms,  he  will  condescend  to  allow  the  Emperor 
to  communicate  with  the  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  with  himself  specially,  and  his  brother  priest, 
Ignatius.  In  conclusion,  he  ominously  reminds  him  of 
the  fate  of  the  Emperors,  the  persecutors  of  the  Church, 
Nero,  Dioclesian,  Constantius,  Anastasius ;  the  glory  of 
those  who  have  been  its  fidthful  friends  and  servants. 
In  another  letter — the  strife  was  now  dragging  on  its 
fourth  year — Nicolas  enjoins  the  Emperor  to  bum  the 
blasphemous  and  filthy  letter  with  which  he  has  dared 

1  The  Emperor  (or  wts  it  the  hwolenee  of  the  Greek  scholar  Photiue  f) 
baa  spoken  of  the  Latin  language  aa  a  barbaroos  Scjrthian  Jargon.  The 
mdigBant  Pope  replies,  that  to  oensnre  that  language  is  to  oensors  its 
maksr,  €h)d;  that  it  was  one  of  the  languages  inscribed  on  the  cross)  that 
the  Scjthians  are  idolaters,  and  onlj  use  Latin  to  worship  Qod ;  that  some 
cf  the  seivices  even  in  the  chorches  of  Constantinople  were  in  Latin.  ^  Ia$ 
the  Emperor  cease  to  call  himself  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  or  abstain  from 
iPMoHing  the  Boman  language.**    It  is  carious  to  see  ].4itin  on  the  dsAa* 
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to  insalt  the  Holy  See ;  if  he  refuses,  the  Pope  will  him- 
self sammon  an  assembly  of  prelates,  anathematize  all 
who  favor  or  maintain  these  documents,  and,  to  his 
eternal  disgrace,  cause  the  Emperor's  missive  pubUcly 
to  be  suspended  over  a  slow  fire  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
nations  who  reverence  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 

At  length  Photius  determined  to  keep  no  terms  with 
Wiotitts.  his  unrelenting  adversary.  The  letters  no 
doubt  of  the  Emperor  asserted,  among  other  blasphe- 
mies, so  called  at  Rome,  the  independence  of  the  By- 
zantine See.  He  must  now  maintain  that  independ- 
ence. All  his  submission,  the  tempting  lure  which  he 
had  offered,  the  total  suppression  of  Iconodasm,  had 
been  treated  with  scorn :  he  had  found  himself  strangely 
mistaken  in  the  man  whom  he  had  found  in  the  papal 
chair ;  he  might  have  supposed  Nicolas,  like  one  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  only  the  head  rf  a  Action  in 
Rome,  the  timid  vassal  of  the  Western  Emperor.  Nico- 
las, as  he  knew,  was  involved  in  the  strife  with  King 
Louis,  on  account  of  the  repudiation  of  his  wife. 

Pope  Nicolas  was  now  the  aggressor.  Bardas,  the 
protector  of  Photius,  suspected  or  known  to  aspire  to 
the  Empire,  had  been  cut  to  pieces.^  Michael  ruled 
alone,  or  rather  had  surrendered  the  rule  to  Basil  the 
Macedonian,  soon  to  supplant  him  in  the  Empire.  A 
new  legation  arrived  at  Constantinople:  it  demanded 
Not.  866.  that  Photius  and  Ignatius  should  be  sent  to 
Rome  for  judgment.  But  Photius  had  changed  with 
the  times ;  his  skilful  flatteries  had  secured  the  {uroteo- 
tion  of  Michael,  or  he  was  too  strong  not  to  be  pro- 
tected.    The  &me,  the  accomplishments,  the  acknowl- 

1  A  letter  to  Bardas  Kkewlfleappean;  it  nmst,!  thiiik,beofearilerdato 
NIoolaB  can  hardlj  have  been  ignorant  of  liis  fate  bix  months  befiwe. 
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ed^ed  doquence,^  eren  the  virtaes  of  PhodiM,  bad  now 
obtained  great  influence  with  all  orders. 

In  the  year  867  he  had  summoned  a  council  at  Con- 
8tantin<^k :  the  obsequious  prelates  listened  fr;^^^ 
to  the  arraignment,  and  joined  in  the  counter  aopi^ 
excommunication,  of  Pope  Nicolas.  Photius  drew  up 
eight  articles  inculpating  in  one  the  &ith,  in  the  rest  the 
departure  of  the  See  of  Rome  from  ancient  and  canoni- 
cal discipline.'  Among  the  dreadftd  acts  of  heresy  and 
schism  which  were  to  divide  fbrerer  the  Churches  of 
the  E2ast  and  West  were :  —  I.  The  observance  of  Sat- 
urday as  a  &st.  n.  The  permissicm  to  eat  milk  or 
dieese  during  Lent.  lY.  The  restriction  of  the  chrism 
to  the  Bishops.  VI.  The  promotion  of  deacons  at  once 
to  the  Episcopal  dignity.  Y 11.  The  consecration  of  a 
lamb,  according  to  the  hated  Jewish  usage.  ViU.  The 
shaving  of  their  beards  by  the  clergy.  The  fifth  only 
c^  the  articles  objected  by  Photius,  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  fix»n  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  an  error 
so  awftd  as  to  desOTve  a  thousand  anathemas.  The 
third,  condemning  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
was  alone  of  high  moral  or.religious  importance.  ^*  From 
this  usage  we  see,  in  the  West,"  says  Photius,  ^^  so  many 
chfldren  who  know  not  their  fiidiers."  These,  how- 
ever, were  but  the  pretexts  for  divudon.  The  cause 
ky  deeper,  in  the  total  denial  of  the  papal  supremacy 
by  the  Gb^eks ;  their  imequivocal  assertion  that  wiUi 
the  empire  that  supremacy  had  passed  to  Constanti- 
nople.* 

>  The  joung,  H  is  Mid,  crowded  in  rapture  to  the  echoola,  when  he  stOl 
feKrcred  his  attractive  lectores. 

*  These  were  moetlj  the  pointa  of  difference  wiiich  in  hit  letter  toNicolM 
he  had  treated  as  of  no  importance. 

*  "  Com  etiam  glorientar  et  perhibeant  qoando  de  BomaaA  orbe  Impara- 
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The  decree  of  the  conncil  boasted  the  signature  of 
the  Emperor  (obtained,  it  was  said,  in  an  hour  of  drunk- 
enness) ;  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  averred  (most  im^ 
probably)  to  have  been  forged ;  of  the  three  Eastern 
Patriarchs;  of  the  senate  and  the  great  officers;  of 
abbots  and  Bishops  to  the  number  of  nearly  one  thoo^ 
sand. 

But  the  Episcopal  messenger  who  was  to  bear  to 
Rome  this  defiance  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople 
and  the  counter^xcommunication  of  the  Pope,  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  short  way  on  his  journey  when  he  was 
stopped  by  the  orders  of  the  new  Emperor.  A  revo- 
lution in  the  palace  was  a  revolution  in  the  Church  of 
Constantinople.  The  Drunkard  was  an  ill-omened 
name  for  the  patron  of  a  Bishop  —  and  the  drunken- 
ness of  Michael  aggravated  rather  than  excused  his  pro- 
fane diversions.  It  was  said  to  be  his  common  amuse- 
ment to  mimic  with  low  and  dissolute  compani<ms  the 
holiest  rites  of  the  Church.  This  unworthy  monarch 
Sept. 24, 807.  was  hurled  from  his  throne;  another  Em- 
peror ruled  in  the  East.  The  first  act  of  Basil  the 
Macedonian  was  to  depose  Photius.  Photius  is  said  to 
have  refiised  the  communion  to  the  murderer  Basil. 
From  this  time  a  succession  of  changes  agitated  the 
Empire :  Photius  rose  or  fell  at  each  successive  change.^ 

A  hostile  council  was  assembled ;  among  these  were 

tores  Constantinopolin  tunt  traoBlati,  hinc  et  primatum  Romans  sedis  «d 
ConstantmopoliUnam  eocledam  transmigrasse,  et  cum  dignitatibtu  regik 
etiam  ecdesiDB  Bornann  privilegia.*'  — Epist  Ixx.  Nicol.  I.  ad  Hinomar.  p. 
479. 

^  There  is  a  veiy  carious  account  in  Nioetae  of  two  books  said  to  ha^ 
been  found  in  the  possession  of  Photius;  one,  illastrated  with  carloatures, 
of  the  lift  and  acts  of  Ignatius;  one  the  account  of  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople. They  were  produced  and  trampled  under  foot  at  Rome.  One,  it 
2i  sai#,  was  translated  into  Latin. 
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ecclesiastics,  ajqpeariiig  as  representatiTeg  of  oobmHot 
the  three  Patriarchates  now  under  the  Mo-noio*. 
hammedan  swaj,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem.^ 
The  legates  of  the  Pope,  Hadrian,  who  had  already 
recdyed  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor,  condemned 
Photios,  and  approved  the  restoration  of  I^  nntriM^ 
natzns,  were  present.  No  one  was  permitted  ^'^ •»*•• 
to  take  his  seat  till  he  had  signed  a  formulary  anathe- 
matiwng  all  heretics,  Iconoclasts,  and  Photins,  and  also 
condonnatoiy  of  the  late  connciL  Those  who  haa 
communicated  with  the  nsorper  were  received  only 
after  having  done  penance*  Some  contomacioos  prel- 
ates, who  refused  to  {nrejndge  the  caoae  which  they 
were  assemUed  to  consider,  wore  ignominionsly  expelled 
from  the  coonciL'  All  the  ordinaticms  of  Photins  were 
declared  void.  The  crimes,  the  calumnies  of  Photins, 
who  was  draped  before  the  council  by  the  Emperor's 
guard,  were  rehearsed  before  his  &ce.  He  stood  mute : 
his  degradation  was  at  once  determined ;  and  so  fierce 
¥ras  the  resentment,  that,  not  content  with  dipping  their 
pens  in  the  ink  with  which  they  were  to  sign  his  con- 
demnaticMi,  they  wrote  it  in  the  Sacramental  wine,  as 
it  is  plainly  said,  in  the  blood  of  Christ.^  The  biogra- 
pher of  Ignatius  bitterly  deplores  the  lenity  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  he  does  not  explain  what  measures  he  wished  them 
to  adq)t,  but  to  their  nustimed  tenderness  he  ascribes 
all  the  evils  of  the  second  elevation  of  Photins.     He 

1  TlierepresenUtnresofthQeeseesatUieCkMmcilofPhotliiflare  ofooune 
kupotUm;  thoM  «t  the  preseat  real  and  aathentio  npreaeDUtiyet.  This  it 
Mceiy«d  as  the  eighth  General  Council  by  the  Latin  Church. 

*  Tet  PbotiiMi  found  some  defenders;  Euthimiiis,  Bishop  ot  Cssarsa,  Za- 
afaarlaa  of  Chalcedon. 

'  dAAd  rd  fpuudimaToiff  Cx  luU  eldoruv  didfuoa  dioBeBatovftivuif,  Kni  h 
atrp  td9  2«»T9pOf  t^  atfian  fiaimntrtc  rdv  icaXaufrv  _  Nicet.  Vit  Ignat 
^1S8L 
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interprets  a  terrible  earthquake,  which  ihrew  down 
manj  churches,  and  a  furious  tempest,  as  the  remon* 
strances  of  Heaven  against  this  weak  leniencj*  Other 
signs,  on  the  same  authority,  glorified  the  restoration 
of  Ignatius.  By  a  new  kind  of  Transubstantiation,  the 
consecrated  bread  glowed  like  a  live  coal  £rom  heaven, 
and  the  cross  over  the  altar  was  agitated  by  a  gentle 
motion. 

Photius,  in  his  exile,  heard  of  this  appalling  earth- 
quake. He  rejoiced  that  he  was  relieved  from  behold- 
mg  the  sufferings  of  his  pec^le ;  he  is  strongly  tempted 
even  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  protest  of  Heaven  against 
the  injustice  done  to  him  by  the  council.  That  council, 
in  his  epistles,  he  treats  as  a  violent,  unjust,  lawless 
synod ;  a  synod  of  furious  bacchanals,  avowedly  met 
not  to  judge,  but  to  ratify  his  predetermined  condemnar 
Aj».  807-877.  tion.  For  ten  years  Ignatius  ruled  in  peace.^ 
On  bis  death  there  was  a  strange  reaction  in  &vor  of  his 
proscribed,  banished,  persecuted  rival.  Photius,  it  is 
said,  from  his  monastic  retreat,  administered  such  skil* 
ftd  flattery  to  the  Emperor,  that  by  Basil's  command 
he  was  reinstated  in  the  See  of  Constantinople.  So 
write  his  enemies.  It  is  more  likely  that  his  transcen- 
dent learning  and  accomplishments,^  a  strong  feeling  that 
his  crimes  had  been  exaggerated  by  his  implacable  ad- 
versaries, some  lurking  jealousy  that  Constantinople  had 
too  completely  subjected  herself  to  Rome,  may  have 
led  to  his  second  rise.  A  new  coimcil,  at  whidi  wero 
A.B.  879.       present  two  Papal  legates,  ratified  the  eleva- 

1  Even  IgnatiiiB  had  maintained  against  Borne  his  right  to  Jnrisdictioii 
«T6r  the  Bulgarians.  He  was  in  his  torn  threatened  with  eanonieal  oeo- 
•ores.  —  Hadrian,  Epist  ad  Imperat,  Labbe. 

*  Among  the  most  bitter  and  pathetic  lamentations  of  Phothn  in  hbezili 
k  the  being  deprived  of  liis  books. 
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ticm  of  Photias.  The  Pope  himflelf,  John  YUL.  (Ni- 
colas and  his  snccessor,  Hadrian  11.,  had  disappeared 
firom  the  scene),  acquiesced  in  the  decision. 

The  Pope  acknowledged  the  nsorper,  the  monster 
of  wickedness,  the  persecutor,  the  heretic,  him  who 
liad  dared  to  assert  the  co-eqoality,  the  sapremacj 
of  Constantinc^Ie  to  Borne,  as  the  legitimate  Patri- 
arch.^ 

Photins  feO  again  at  the  death  of  Ins  new  patron. 
Leo  the  Philosopher,  the  son  of  Basil,  once  more  igno- 
minioosly  expelled  him  firom  his  throne.  Tet,  though 
accused  of  treason,  Photius  was  acquitted,  and  with- 
drew into  honored  retirement.  He  did  not  live  to  witness 
or  profit  by  another  revolution.  Though  the  schism 
of  thirty  years,  properly  speaking,  expired  in  a.».  ase. 
his  person,  and  again  a  kind  of  approximation  to  Rome 
took  place,  yet  the  links  were  broken  which  united  the 
two  churches.  The  articles  of  difference,  from  which 
neither  would  depart,  had  been  defined  and  hardened 
into  rigid  dogmas.  During  the  dark  times  of  the  Par 
pacy  which  followed  the  disruption,  even  the  intercourse 
became  more  and  more  precarious.  The  Popes  of  the 
next  century  were  too  busy  in  defending  their  territo- 
ries or  their  lives  to  regard  the  afiairs  of  the  East.  The 
darkness  which  gathered  round  both  churches  shrouded 
them  firom  each  other's  sight. 

Nicolas  the  Great  had  not  lived  to  triumph  even  in 

1  Photint  is  aocnsed  of  interpoladng  letters  of  Pope  Leo,  cerUinlj  much 
■nplifled  in  the  Greek  tnnsktioDS  from  the  Latin  copies,  ts  they  now  ex- 
ist, aakl  there  are  suspicioiis  passages,  highlj  adulatory  of  Photias,  and  one 
Mppnssion  (Epist  97).  There  axe  others  so  much  stronger  in  the  Greek 
Oat  we  cannot  attribute  them  to  so  adroit  a  writer  as  Photias.  Baroidas 
snpposes  this  fnmmnt  weakness  of  John  VIIL  to  have  giren  rise  to  the 
Cible  of  Pope  Joan  I  Was  an  act  of  peace  and  conciliation  the  monstioas 
and  painfol  traraH  which  revealed  her  sex? 
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the  first  fall  of  Photins.  In  the  West  his  success  was 
more  complete ;  he  had  the  fiiU  enjoyment  of  consciooa 
power  exerdbed  in  a  righteons  cause.  Not  merely  did 
he  behold  one  of  Charlemagne's  successors  prostrate  a"" 
his  feet,  obliged  to  abandon  to  papal  censure  and  t. 
degradation  even  his  high  ecclesiastical  partisans,  but  in 
succession  the  greatest  prelates  of  the  West,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna,  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and 
Treves,  and  even  Hincmar,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
who  seemed  to  rule  despotically  over  the  Church  and 
kingdom  of  France,  were  forced  to  bow  before  his  vig- 
orous supremacy. 

John,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  is  accused  of  immod- 
joim,ii«h-  erate  ambition  and  avarice,  of  determined 
furmft.  hostility,  and  a  deep,  deliberate  design  of 
emancipating  his  see  from  the  domination  of  Rome. 
He  had  taken  possession  of  cei^iain  estates  claimed  by 
the  Roman  see,  deposed,  excommunicated,  imprison^ 
of  his  own  authority  all  who  made  resistance,  usurped 
in  &vor  of  St.  Apollinaris,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ravenna, 
A.D.  S61.  the  privileges  of  St.  Peter ;  treated  the  cita- 
tions of  the  Pope  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  or  be- 
fore a  synod  at  Rome,  to  answer  (or  certain  heretical 
opinions  charged  against  him,  with  the  utmost  contempt; 
though  excommunicated  by  that  synod,  he  persisted  in 
the  same  disdainful  contumacy.^  He  aspired,  no  doubt, 
to  set  up  the  jurisdiction  of  Ravenna,  which  he  ex- 
tended beyond  its  usual  limits,  as  independent,  if  not 
superior  to  Rome.  Unless  as  having  been  the  imperial 
residence,  the  seat  of  empire,  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand on  what  grounds  the  archbishop  rested  his  haughty 

1  **  lOMoe  illiiu  spernebat,  et  gloriam  beati  Petri  Apostoli,  quaatnm  in  m 
•cmt,  eiraciutbat."  ~  Anastas.  Vit.  NiooL  I. 
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]»eteiisioii8.     Ecclesiastical  mast,  accordmg  to  his  th»> 
arjj  have  humbly  followed  the  dvH  snpremacj. 

But  John  was  a  man  (£  haish  and  mifK^nlar  duurao 
ter.  At  first,  indeed,  he  was  snccessfhl  in  his  wppeal 
to  the  Emperor  Lothair  for  his  interposition.  Accom- 
panied by  two  imperial  ofBcers  he  arrived  at  Rome. 
Bmt  Nicolas  mildly  rebuked  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Emperoi  for  presoming  to  enter  into  such  relations 
with  an  excommunicated  person ;  they  abandoned  his 
defence.  The  archUshop,  raising  to  acknowledge  the 
aiith(»jty  of  the  Pope,  retired  from  Rome*  But  his 
own  dty  did  not  e^Kmse  his  cause.^  At  the  invitation 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  the  Pope  visited  Ravenna ; 
he  was  received  with  the  wannest  weloHne  by  the  no- 
bles, and  with  die  acclamations  of  the  people.  John 
fled  to  Pavi<Hr  again  to  implore  the  succor  o£  the  Em- 
peror. As  he  passed  along  the  streets  the  doors  were 
dosed,  and  die  dtizens  shrank  from  the  followers  of  the 
excommunicated  prelate  as  firom  infected  persons.  From 
the  Emperor  himself  he  recdved  this  contemptuous 
message,  —  ^^  Let  him  go  and  humble  himself  before 
that  great  Pope  to  whom  we  and  the  whole  Church 
submit  in  obedience."  The  proud  prelate  had  no  al- 
ternative but  with  tears  to  implore  the  mercy  of  his 
adrersary :  and  Nicolas,  having  completed  his  humilia- 
tion by  enforcing  a  public  oath  of  alliance,  and  of  the 
most  foil  and  loyal  obedience,  on  the  most  sacred  rd 
qoes,  on  the  cross  and  sandals  of  Christ,  and  on  the 
four  Gospels,  condescended  to  receive  him  not.  i.sos. 
into  communion.  The  terms  of  his  reconciliation  were 
such  as  to  ensure  the  complete  submission  of  the  See  of 

<  Agnelli,  VH.  Pontiflc  Rairenn.  tpnd  Mnratori.  John  wts  aeoased  •/ 
tyranny  over  his  saffrsgan  bishops.  They  were  not  allowed  *'  limm*  Apoe 
tolonim  adire." 
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Ravenna.  The  archbishop  was  to  present  himself,  iin- 
less  prevented  by  iUness  or  unavoidable  necessity,  once 
a  year  at  Rome ;  to  consecrate  no  bishop  but  after  his 
election  by  the  Duke,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  and 
on  the  sanction,  by  letter,  of  the  apostolic  see;  to  allow 
all  his  bishops  free  access  for  appeal  to  Rome ;  to  siu> 
render  all  contested  property  to  which  he  could  not 
estabUsh  his  claim  in  the  courts  of  law.  So  ended  this 
opposition  to  the  papal  supremacy  in  Italy  .^ 

If  power  and  wealth  could  have  ^secured  independ- 
TraoMipiiM  ®^c®9  ^®  extraordinary  rise  of  the  sacerdotal 
'***~^'  order  throughout  the  Transalpine  Carlovingiau 
Empire,  more  especially  of  the  great  metropolitan  prel- 
ates in  France  and  on  the  Rhine,  during  the  decline 
of  that  dynasiy,  might  have  been  formidable  to  the 
Roman  supremacy,  if  asserted  by  a  timid  or  a  feeble 
PontiflF.  It  was  not  the  Pope  alone,  but  all  the  clergy, 
who  were  a  permanent  undying  corporation,  as  com- 
pared with  the  temporal  nobiUiy.  The  hierarchy  had 
risen,  and  were  still  rising,  in  proportion  to  the  decay, 

1  **  Ut  nuUos  amodo  et  deinceps  Archiepiscopos  Raveimn  ad  veetra  Epis- 
oopia  sine  voluntate  veetr&  aooedere  temptet  yel  aliquam  pecuniam  a  volAi 
exigere  .  .  .  vel  res  eocIeei»  yeetno,  aut  monasteria  vestra,  sive  prndia, 
per  quodvis  ingeniom  diripere  audeat"  The  metropolitan  power  of  Ra- 
venna was  annulled.  The  estates  of  Ravenna  in  Sicily  seem  to  have  been 
seized  and  appropriated  bj  Rome. — Agnelli,  p.  108.  Yet  the  ambition  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Ravenna  was  not  extinguished  by  this  discomfiture 
and  spoliation.  At  the  famous  battle  of  Fontanet  appeared  George,  Arch  • 
bishop  of  Ravenna,  with  800  horses  loaded  with  treasures  taken,  to  the 
indignation  of  the  clergy,  from  the  churches.  George  had  been  consecrated 
at  Rome,  but  aspired  to  assert  the  independence  of  Ravenna.  This  wealth 
was  to  purchase  the  Emperor  Lothair^s  fiavor  at  this  critical  juncture.  But 
he  chose  the  wrong  side.  He  was  taken,  robbed  of  his  treasures,  stripped 
of  all  to  a  soriy  nag,  on  which  he  was  led  before  the  conqueror,  Charles  the 
Bald.  By  Charles  he  was  bitterly  reproached  for  deserting  his  flock  and 
appearing  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  He  was  pardoned  by  the  mercifbJ 
interventioo  of  the  Empress  Judith,  and  resumed  his  see.  —  Agnelli,  p. 
185. 
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and  partlj  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  great  temporal  feuda- 
tones*  That  miUtaiy  aristocracj  was  exhausting  itself 
with  unexampled  rapidity  ;  it  disdained  to  recruit  itself 
from  the  lower  cnrders ;  and  every  fiunily  which  became 
extinct  weakened  the  power  of  the  temporal  nobles. 
The  civil  wars,  the  wars  against  the  Normans,  not  now 
confined  to  the  coasts,  but  ravaging  the  inland  provinces 
(they  had  sacked  Paris,  Ghent,  Hamburg,  Cologne) ; 
the  libertinism  of  manners,  which  crowded  the  haUs 
of  the  nobles  with  spurious  descendants,  often  without 
perpetuating  the  legitimate  descent ;  devotion,  which 
threw  many  who  might  have  kept  up  the  noblest  fami- 
lies into  the  Church  or  the  cloister ;  the  alienation  of  thdr 
estates,  through  piety  or  superstition,  to  sacred  uses ;  — 
all  these  causes  conspired  to  drain  away  the  riches  and 
the  power  cf  the  nobiHty. 

But  the  perpetual  Church  was  always  ready  to  ac- 
quire, and  forbidden  to  alienate,  and  was  pro-  j^  ^^ 
tected,  even  in  these  wild  times,  at  least  in  *'^- 
comparative  security,  by  awful  maledictions  against  be- 
lievers, by  miracles  which  seemed  constantly  at  their 
conmiand,  against  heathens  as  well  as  Christians.  Its 
immortal  order  rested  on  no  precarious  or  hereditary 
descent.  The  cathedral  or  the  monastery  mij^t  be 
burned,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  in  the  Norman  in- 
roads,  the  clergy  and  the  monks  massacred.  A  new 
generation  arose  immediately  among  the  ruins,  resumed 
their  wasted  estates,  and  repaired  their  shattered  build' 
ings.  The  metropolitan  or  the  bishop  had  always  an 
heir  at  hand :  the  transmission  of  his  sacred  property, 
though  sometimes  diverted  firom  its  prefer  use  by  hie 
rarchical  prodigality  or  by  Episcopal  nepotism,  de- 
scended on  the  whole  in  the  right  line.     All  these  lossef 
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were  more  tlian  recompensed  by  onchecked  and  mi< 
scrupulous  acquisitions.  The  Church  at  times  was 
plundered:  all  possessions  were  precarious  during  the 
long  anarchy  which  followed  the  death  of  Louis  the 
Pious ;  the  persons  of  the  priesthood  were  not  secure. 
But  still  it  renewed  its  strength,  recovered  its  dilapi- 
dated resources ;  found  some  latent  power  which  brought 
it  back  to  its  commanding  superiority.  It  ever  retrieved 
its  losses,  revenged  itself  for  its  humiliations,  and  still 
grew  on  under  every,  it  might  seem,  fatal  change  ii 
the  political  atmosphere. 

France  and  part  of  Germany,  but  especially  France, 
had  become  a  kind  of  feudal  theocracy.  Ecclesiastical 
councils  almost  superseded  the  Diets  of  the  nation.^ 
Bishops  and  abbots,  themselves  nobly  bom,  outnum- 
bered the  temporal  nobles.  The  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne were  surrounded  by  a  tonsured,  not  an  armed 
aristocracy;  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  army  was 
levied  by  the  prelates  of  the  Church.  Even  the  royal 
family,  ambitious  of  real  power,  were  constantly  intrud- 
ing themselves  into  the  more  wealthy  bishoprics  or  abba- 
cies. 

The  superiority  of  the  clergy  even  over  the  Crown 
Pow«r.  was  openly  and  distinctly  asserted.  Kings 
were  not  exempt  from  that  general  obedience  enjoined 
by  the  Apostle.^    The  clergy  ruled  the  laity  through 

1  Nithjtrd  sajrs,  on  occasion  of  the  alliance  of  Charles  and  Louis  against 
Lothair,  ^  Primom  quidem  visum  est,  ut  rem  ad  Episcopos  saoerdoteeque 
quorum  aderat  pars  maxima,  oonferret,  ut  illomm  consultu,  vdud  mnwiiii 
divinoj  hamm  rerum  exordium  atque  anctoritas  proderetnr.** — 1.  iv.  c  I 
These  were  purely  secular  matters,  and  this  is  the  usual  language.  Ckmi- 
parechr. 

*  Hincmar  (De  Diyortio  HI.  et  Theut.),  who  not  only  asserted  but  exer- 
cised also  this  power,  quotes,  as  a  sentence  of  Pope  Gelasius,  that  the  pon 
tiUcal  is  i^igher  than  thero/al  power,  because  the  clergy  have  t^  render  ao 
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fliOT  vices,  but  chiefly  vices  of  one  kind.  They  were 
the  appointed,  the  heaven-delegated  guardians  of  con- 
ftnfaial  morals ;  to  them  belonged  all  matrimonial  causes; 
no  one,  not  Ihe  highest  in  the  realm,  was  exempt  from 
diear  interference.  And  if  their  judgments  had  always 
been  superior  to  unworthy  influences,  and  i^  in  these 
lawless  times,  they  had  equally  opposed,  as  some  no 
doubt  did,  oppression,  inhumanity,  injustice,  thdr  rule 
mi^t  have  mitigated  far  more  the  ferocious  manners, 
and  assisted  in  blending  together  the  hostile  orders  and 
races.  But  instead  of  Christianizing  the  world,  thaon- 
selves  had  become  secularized.  They  were  stem  bar- 
ons or  haoghty  dukes,  rather  than  peaceful  prelates  and 
humble  teachers  of  ibe  gospel.  It  mi^t,  indeed,  seem 
that,  at  this  time,  the  only  important  public  affidrs  were 
the  domestic  relations  of  the  Sovereign.  That  license 
which  Charlemagne  indulged  without  check  or  remon- 
strance, was  denied  to  his  feebler  descendants.  Coun- 
cil after  council  met  on  questicms  of  adultery,  divorce, 
and  incest.  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  HMrimoniid 
Bald,  had  married  successively  Ethelwolf,  ••'"*■• 
King  of  England ;  Ethelbald,  her  st^p-son  (a  conneo- 
tion  which  shocked  all  feeling) ;  and  Baldwin,  Count 
of  Flanders,  who  had  carried  her  off  and  married  her 
widi  her  own  consent^  Here  prudence  somewhat 
checked  the  moral  zeal  of  the  Church.  The  Pope  in- 
tercedes in  fiivor  ci  Baldwin,  lest  he  should  revolt  to 
the  Pagan  Normans.  Another  council,  that  of  Toul, 
was  called  to  annul  the  marriage  of  Stephen,  Count  of 

■oooont  eren  of  kings  to  God.    He  cites  the  restoration  of  Louis  the  Piow 
M  ao  act  of  Epfsoopal  anthority.    **  Nostra  ntate  HladoTicnm  Aagastan 
i  ngBo  dejeotam,  po$l  $aii^aetkme«%  episoopalis  onanimitas,  saniore  ood> 
sffio,  com  popoli  conaenso,  et  ecclesia  et  regno  restitiiif  ^  p.  478. 
>  KiooL  Tap.  Epist.  Carolo  Calvo.    SSS,  Not.  28. 
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Auvergne,  with  the  daughter  of  Baimond,  Count  of 
Totdouse,  because  a  relation  of  his  wife's  had  been  hin 
mistress.  The  Pope  himself  took  cognizance,  in  a  coon- 
dl  at  Rome,  of  the  divorce  of  Ingeltnida  from  her  hus- 
band, Count  Boso,  bj  whom  she  had  been  abandoned. 

The  matrimonial  cause,  however,  which  for  many 
years  distracted  part  of  France,  on  which  council  after 
ixmncQ  met,  and  on  which  the  great  prelates  of  Lor- 
raine came  into  direct  collision  with  the  Pope,  and  were 
reduced  to  complete  and  unpitied  humiliation  under  his 
authority,  was  that  of  King  Lothair  and  his  Que^u 
Theutberga. 

This  nobility,  at  once  of  race  and  order,  which  wab 
iciiigLouudr  the  strength  of  the  Carlovingian  hierarchy,  ol 
berga.  ***  uobiUty  by  birth,  and  of  power  by  ecdesiasti 
cal  dignity,  was  that  which  was  most  likely  to  grow  up 
into  natural  independence,  to  resist  all  foreign  suprem- 
acy, and,  unless  met  with  an  intrepid  and  firm  asser- 
tion of  delegated  divine  authority,  to  shake  off  all 
subordination.  In  the  struggle  with  Pope  Nicolas  the 
Frank  clergy  espoused  a  bad  cause,  one  in  which  the 
moral,  as  well  as  religious  sympathies  of  mankind  were 
against  them.  When,  in  the  character  of  guardians  of 
public  and  private  virtue,  they  countenanced  gross  im* 
moraUty,  the  abrogation  of  their  unjust  decrees  by  the 
Pope  carried  with  it  the  general  sentiment.  The  whole 
afBdr  is  a  monstrous  tissue  of  indecency,  crudty,  and 
injustice.  To  know  the  times  must  be  known  this  trial, 
which  so  long  occupied  the  clergy  of  the  West. 

Lothair  II.,  King  of  Lorraine,  the  second  son  of  the 
Emperor  Lothair,  had  married  Theutberga,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Boso,  the  powerful  Count  of  Burgundy.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  he  had  dismissed  her,  from  disinclina- 
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tion  or  a  former  attachmont,  fiom  his  court  The  pop 
olar  £eelmg  had  compelled  hun  to  restore  her  A^aao. 
to  her  coDJngal  honors ;  bat  he  would  not  bear  the  y<^e« 
Publicly  before  the  officers  and  great  vassals  of  his  eoarV 
he  accused  her  of  incest  with  her  brother,  Hubert,  Ab- 
bot of  St.  Maurice.^  This  revolting  charge  was  madt 
more  loathscmie  hj  minnte  drcmnstances,  contradictory 
and  impossible.*  Yet  on  this  charge  the  obseqnioiis 
nobility,  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy,  put  the  mi- 
hiqppy  queen  upon  her  triaL  She  demanded  the  ordeal 
of  hot  water  ;^  her  champion  passed  through  unhurt ; 
and  who  should  jM-esume  now  to  doubt  her  innocence  ? 
She  was  restored  at  least  to  her  rank  and  to  outward 
respect,  but  treated  with  such  petty  and  harassing  cm 
ehy,  that  at  length  the  weary  woman  made  a  public 
confession  of  her  impossible  crime.  A  synod  of  the 
clergy  was  convened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  it  was  attended 
by  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves ;  the  Bish- 
opA  of  Metz,  Tcmgres,  Verdun,  Mehm,  and  Autun. 
Their  first  decree  not  only  released,  but  inter-  Ufon*. 
dieted  Lothair  from  all  connection  with  his  adulterous 


>  Compare  throa^^ioat^  If  thought  fit,  tho  trMtiM  of  Hiiiemar,  De  DiTor- 
tfo  motharii  at  ThantbaigB.  The  qnartioiit  aabmittad  to  the  ardibishof 
1  only  ■nrpaaeed  fat  thair  offanalTeneee  bj  theb  abeurdity.  Hincmar  dia- 
coMee  tham  with  minute  obaoanltj,  protaetmg  that  lia  and  hia  ftllow  biab- 
•pa  aie  entirelj  ignomit  of  inch  mattan,  and  onlj  aoiiiired  their  knowl- 
edge by  reading. 

*  Not  fimn  the  high  diaraotar  of  tha  Abbot,  whoae  diadpUna  at  St.  Mas- 
liee  was  of  the  looeeat;  he  lived  himaelf  with  dancing  girla.  HIa  brothav. 
In-law  mada  him  a  doke.— Epiat  Benedict  m.,  857.  He  aeema  to  hatn 
fired  aa  a  ligrman. 

•  In  Hincmar  there  la  a  cnriona  diacoasion  on  the  ordeaL  The  archUahop 
drswi  a  atrange  mystical  analogy  with  the  Delnge,  in  which  the  wicked 
vere  deatroyed  by  water,  the  Jnat  aayed:  the  fire  in  which  Sodom  waa  da- 
itroyed.  Lot  eacaped.  Tha  ordeal  waa  held  to  be  a  kind  of  baptism.  The 
wiMT  ArchMahop,  Agobard  of  Lyons,  wrote  agmhist  tiie  ordeal,  as  against 
SSBM  other  snper^itiona  of  hia  tone. 
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wife ;  the  second  enforced  a  public  penance  on  the  wit* 
happy  Theutberga. 

But  8q)aration  alone  was  not  the  object  of  Loi^iauc 
He  had  lived  in  open  concubinage  with  Waldrada,  it 
has  be^i  said,  without  sufficient  proa£^  the  sist^  of  Ghmn 
ther,  Archbbhop  of  Col<^e,  and  niece  of  Theotgand, 
Archbishop  of  Treves.^  A  third  council  assembled  at 
A3. 802.  Aix-la-Chapelle.  At  this  council,  too,  ap- 
peared the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves,  Advai- 
rius  of  Metz,  Franko  of  Tongres,  Atto  of  Y^dun,  Ar- 
nulf  of  Toul,  the  Bishops  ci  Utrecht  and  Strasburg. 
The  king  pleaded  preeng^igement  to  Waldrada,  and 
declared  that  he  only  married  the  dau^^iter  of  Boso  be- 
cause her  Other's  alliance  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  perilous  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  can(m  laws 
against  incest  were  read,  the  confession  of  Theutberga 
recited,^  llie  marriage  declared  v<»d,  and  Waldrada 
proclaimed  the  lawAil  queen.  She  appeared  in  pubUc 
in  all  the  array  and  splendor  of  the  king's  wife.^ 

1  Sismondi  quotes  as  aathority  for  this  relationship  the  Annalea  Metenaes, 
*  according  to  which,"  he  sajs,  "  Gonther  and  Theotgand  were  ezcomma- 
nicated  and  deposed  on  account  of  their  relationship  to  Waldrada,  and  the 
assistance  they  gare  her.*'  In  the  Ann.  Met  Ghinther  is  bribed  te  the 
king's  party  by  a  promise  to  many  his  niece  (neptis),  and  this  niece  cannot 
be  Waldrada.  —  **  Guntharii  Episcopi  neptis  ad  regem  aocersitor,  ao  §emtif 
ut  aiunt,  ab  eo  stupratur,  atque  cum  cactUnno  omnium  et  omnium  derisiona 
ad  avuuculum  remittitur."  This  insult,  moreover,  to  Gunther  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  his  fiuthful  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  Lothair  and  Wal- 
drada,  and  makes  the  afiair  more  inexplicable. — Ann.  Met  apud  Bouquet, 
p.  191.  The  Annales  Bertiniani  say  that  the  king  was  bound  to  Waldrada 
by  witchcraft,  as  it  was  said  "  fiiventibus  illi  ayunculo  suo  Luitprando  «t 
Vultaria,  qui  ob  hoc  maxima  ill!  erant  £uniliare»."  Liu^uand  here  seema 
to  hare  been  her  nnde.  — Apud  Bouquet,  p.  79. 

*  A  new  contradiction  was  now  inserted  into  the  confession  of  TheutbetgAi 
that  she  was  not  **idonea  conjux." 

'  According  to  one  letter  of  Pope  Nicolas,  she  was  actually  married  "  pub« 
lico  festoque  nuptianim  ritu  celebrato,  Waldradam  sibi  jure  matrimonii 
aoci&vit."  —  Nitol  Vap.  Epist,  Bouquet,  p.  434. 
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It  was  at  this  juncture  that  tbe  Pope  interposed  to 
IHt>tect  the  injured  and  Uamelees  wife  of  Lo-  p^,n«iM 
ctiair.      Thentberga  herself,  worn  out  with  *»»■•■■ 
persecntioB,  had  renewed  her  confession,  and  only  co- 
treated  permission  to  retire  into  a  conrent  to  bewaU  her 
sins.     The  first  negotiations  of  the  Pope  were  strangdj 
baffled.     His  legates,  <me  of  tfaem  the  same  Radoaldnsi 
Bishop  ci  Porto,  who  had  shown  so  mudi  weakness  or 
▼eufily  at  Constantinople,  was  bribed  bj  Lotfaair  and 
the  Lotharingian  bishops.    A  tlurd  coondl  at  Mets,  at 
which  the  Pope's  legates  were  present,  ratified  mo?.  aa.  stt. 
all  the  decrees  of  the  fermer  synods.     The  legates,  if 
they  did  not  assent,  made  no  opposition.     With  this 
decree  the  two  Archbishops,  Gnnther  and  Theotgand, 
were  so  imprudent  as  to  proceed  in  person,  as  the  king's 
ambassadors,  to  Bon^     They  rushed  blindly  AidOiiikoiit 
into  the  net;   the  net  dosed  around  them. tad c^ml 
Nicolas  summoned  a  synod,  and  firom  that  ost.  sosJ 
synod  issued  a  lofty  edict,  addressed  to  Hincmar  of 
Bhehns  and  Wanilo  ci  Rouen.    The  Pope  condemned, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  guih  of  King  Lothair — if 
king  he  mi^t  be  called  —  and  Gunther  and  Theot- 
gand, as  the  abettors  and  accom{^es  in  his  guflt.    He 
annuUed  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Metz,  which  was 
hereafter  to  be  called  no  sjmod,  but  a  brothel  of  adul 
terers.     He  excommunicated  and  deposed  Gunther  and 
Theotgand,  and  all  the  bishops  their  partisans. 

The  pride  of  the  hi^bom  prelate,  Gunther,  broke 
out  into  fiiry  at  this  unexpected  affiront.  He  hastened 
to  the  camp  of  the  Emperor,  Louis  the  Elder,  brother 
of  King  Lothair,  to  whom,  on  the  aereranoe  of  the  em- 
fire  of  Lothair  I.,  had  fellen  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
with  the  Imperial  title.     The  Emperor  at  once  espoused 
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the  cause  of  the  German  prelate,  shared  in  his  resent- 
ment, and  marched  with  his  army  upon  Rome. 

The  Pope  attempted  no  resbtance;  he  summoned 
TheBmiMror  his  clergy  arouud  him;  ordered  a  rigid  &st 
Room.  and  perpetual  litanies  to  God,  to  avert  the 

icuoh,  864.  wrath  of  the  Emperor.  The  lawless  soldiery 
entered  Rome ;  the  Emperor's  guards  occupied  the  ap- 
proaches to*  St  Peter's ;  and  as  the  clergy  and  people 
came  in  solemn  procession,  with  their  crosses  borne  be- 
fore them,  and  chanting  their  sad  Utanies,  the  crosses  and  . 
banners  were  thrown  down,  trampled  on,  and  broken ; 
the  clergy,  maltreated,  beaten,  hardly  escaped  with 
their  Hves.  Even  the  great  crucifix,  the  offering,  it  was 
believed,  of  the  Empress  Helena,  which  contained  a 
portion  ci  the  true  cross,  was  broken  to  pieces,  and 
dashed  into  the  mire.  Some  pious  Englishmen  col- 
lected the  fragments  with  reverential  care.  The  Pope 
heard  that  measures  were  in  agitation  to  seize  his  person. 
He  hastily  crossed  the  Tiber  in  a  boat,  found  his  way  into 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  passed  two  days  and  nighte 
without  food.  Heaven,  in  the  mean  time,  appeared 
to  declare  in  &vor  of  the  defenceless  Pontiff.  The  man 
who  had  broken  the  great  cross  suddenly  fdl  dead. 
The  Emperor  was  seized  with  a  fever.  In  the  agony 
of  his  terror  he  sent  the  Empress  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  the  Pope.  A  female  ambassador,  under  such  cir- 
ciunstances,  was  not  likely  to  be  difficult  as  to  the  terms 
of  reconciliation.  Louis  at  once  abandoned  the  cause 
of  the  bishops.  Deserted  by  all,  they  retired  in  dis- 
grace to  France.  There  they  still  supposed  themselves 
secure  in  their  own  power,  and  in  the  support  of  King 
Lothair.  Before  they  left  Rome  they  published  an  ap- 
peal to  all  Christian  bishops.     They  complained,  in  the 
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language  of  defiance,  of  the  insolent  iqustice  of  the 
Pope.  He  had  decoyed  them  to  Rome ;  he  had  closed 
the  gates  on  them  as  on  robbers,  ignominiously  arrested 
them,^  condemned  them  without  synod  or  canonical 
examination,  without  accuser,  without  witness,  without 
discussion,  without  prooft  without  their  own  conf^ion, 
m  the  absence  of  other  metropoUtan  or  sui&agan  bish- 
ops, with  no  common  consent,  of  his  own  will,  Dedamtkm 
in  his  tyrannical  madness.  ^^  This  Lord  Nico-  bia^pb 
ias,  who  calls  himself  Pope,  accounts  himself  as  one 
of  the  Apostles,  and  makes  himself  Emperor,  has  pre- 
sumed, at  the  instigation  of  our  enemies,  to  condemn 
us.  He  wil\  find  that  we  are  determined  to  resist  his 
insanity,  and  make  him  repent  of  his  precipitancy.'* 
They  cast  back  his  anathema  in  disdain,  and  in  their 
torn  excommunicate  the  Pope,^  and  declare  that,  by  his 
tnrogant  self-exaltation  over  the  whole  Church,  he  has 
sequestered  himself  from  its  communion.^  They  added 
fiurther,  that  they  asserted  only  the  rights  of  their  own 
order.  Nicolas  refused  to  receive  this  protest,  upon 
which  one  of  the  archbishop's  officers  and  some  of  his 
men  forced  their  way  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  beat 
down  the  guards,  one  of  whom  was  killed,  and  laid  the 
daring  document  upon  the  tomb  beUeved  to  contain  the 
body  of  St.  Peter. 

The  archbishops  retreated  to  their  dioceses.     Not- 
withstanding  the  Papal  interdict,  Gunther  celebrated 

^  Thej  describe  their  arrest:  '*  n)iqu6  obseratb  ostiis,  conspiratione  more 
latrocinjli  fkcta,  et  ex  deride  et  laids  tarba  collecta  et  permixta,  nos  oppri- 
■MR  inter  tantos  yiolenter  studuisti  .  .  .  tuo  Bolina  arbitrio  ex  tyraimico 
flnore  damnare  nosmet  Toluisti.** 

*  See  this  remarkable  docnment  in  the  Annalee  Bertiniani,  a.d.  868. 

***Cotttenti  totina  ecdeais  communione  et  patem&  sodetate,  quam  tn 
aneganter  te  anperoxnltans  despida,  teqne  ab  e&  elationJs  tunore  indignoM 
ftdena  aeqneatraft  " 

TOL.  in.  4 
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divine  service  in  Ids  cathedral  at  Cologne;  the  more 
timid  Theotgand  abstained  from  his  ecclesiastical  funo- 
tions. 

But  Lothair  was  as  dastardly  as  lustful.  Other  bish- 
Lothftir  ops  got  round  him,  and  urged  on  his  weak 
them.  mind  all  the  terrors  of  the  Papal  power.*    He 

did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  those  prelates  who,  in  com- 
pliance with  his  will,  had  hesitated  at  no  injustice,  and 
had  dared  to  confront  and  to  defy,  to  commit  a  kind  of 
capital  treason  against  the  sacerdotal  power.  He  de- 
posed Gtmther,  and  appdinted  his  own  son,^  a  youth 
only.  Gimther  was  deserted  on  all  sides ;  the  simple 
and  blameless  Archbishop  of  Treves'  had  bowed  be- 
fore the  storm ;  the  other  bishops  of  the  ccmdemned 
synod  of  Metz  hastened  to  make  their  peace  with 
Rome ;  they  gladly  accepted  the  indulgence  of  the  holy 
fether.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  forbidden  to 
approach  the  royal  presence,  avoided  as  a  person  ex- 
communicate. He  seized  the  treasure  of  his  Church, 
and,  armed  with  this,  in  all  ages  a  powerftd  weapon,  he 
hastened  to  Rome  to  unfold  the  iniquities  of  the  king's 
proceedings  against  his  wife.*  But  Lothair  had  antici- 
pated his  revenge.  He  sent  a  bishop  with  the  humblest 
protestations  of  repentance  and  submission  to  the  Apos- 
tolic See.     The  Abbot  Hubert,  in  the  mean  time,  had 

1  fhlB  18  the  language  of  Nicolas  to  King  Lothair:  "  Ita  ooipoiifl  toi  ce- 
dero  motibus  consensistif  at  relaxatis  volaptatom  habenis  temet  ipsum  in 
lacum  miserise  et  in  latum  fsds  pro  libitu  d^ecisti,  at  qui  positus  ftwras  ad 
gubemationem  populorum,  effectos  us  ruina  multonun."  —  Ad  Lothair, 
Reg.,  Oct.  868. 

*  Hugo  neyer  obtained  actual  possession.  Some  time  after  the  see  was 
•ntiasted  to  the  care  of  Hildoin,  brother  of  Gonther,  who  dispensed  tht 
revenues,  though  the  see  was  held  to  be  vacant.  —Ann.  Bertin.,  p.  92. 

s  *^  Simj^icissimus  ac  innocraitissimns  vir.*'  —  ^nal.  Berlin. 

*  **  Falsa  de  more  suo."  —  Ann.  Berdn.,  p.  86. 
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been  killed  bj  his  own  retamers.  Theutberga,  who 
had  fired  under  the  guardianship  of  her  brother,  tock 
refege  in  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The 
alann  of  Lothair  increased ;  he  snspected  his  uncles, 
Charles  and  Louis,  of  a  design  to  stt^e  and  share  hia 
kingdom,  the  Pope  of  connivance,  if  not  of  more  than 
connivance,  in  their  hostile  plans. 

Nicdas  was  not  content  with  his  triumph  over  the 
feeUe  Lothair,  and  the  daring  but  indiscreet  bishops 
who  had  espoused  his  cause.  He  aspired  to  dictate  to 
the  other  more  powerful  Carlovingian  kings, 
to  Charles  and  to  Louis ;  and  even  Hincmar,  ^ 
the  Archbish(^  o(  Rheims,  the  most  learned,  political, 
and  powerful  ecclesiastic  in  France,*  must  bow  before 
his  authority.  He  sent  his  legate,  Arsenius,  into  France 
with  letters  to  the  soverdgns  so  haughty  and  imperiou9 
88  to  shock  even  the  submissive  spirit  of  those  times.' 
He  rebukes  them  with  the  tone  of  a  master,  or  rather 
openly  declares  that  he  speaks  with  the  authority  of 
God,  from  actufid  divine  inspiration,  when  he  reproaches 
them  for  presuming  to  prohibit  the  bishops  of  their 
realms  from  obejring  the  papal  summons  to  a  synod  at 
Rome.^  He  will  not  admit  the  excuse  of  Charles  the 
Bald  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bishops  were  watching 

*  Stsmondi  states  boldly  that  Hincmar  was  the  sole  ruler  of  Franot. 

'''Kioolaus  Papa  AiM^am  .  .  .  cum  epistoUs  ad  Hladovienm  et  Caio- 
ha  ftitRt  .  .  .  non  cum  AposColici  mansuetuduie,  eC  soIHA  booorabiKtat* 
ricotEpiscoin  Romani  consueyerant  Reges  in  suis  epistolis  honorare,  led  com 
■•litiosft  interminatione.*'  —  Pagi  (sub  ann.  865)  rebukes  the  author  of  the 
AuL  Bertin.,  eren  Hincmar  himself,  perhaps  the  author,  whose  sentiments 
t^aU  efsnts  the  book  expresses,  ibr  tiib  misrepresentation.  He  appeals  to 
^Bovs  courteous  letter  to  Charles.  But  the  epistle  to  the  two  brothen 
^  beats  out  the  charge.    April  22, 866. 

'  ^Unde  si  vos  fbrtasse  aliter  didtis,  nos  {Hud  dicimus,  quo^  diyfaiitiis 
r.*'  He  thus  claims  divine  autfaoritj  for  Roman  synods:  ''Nos 
i  Ulorum,  revelaate  Domino,  qme  decemenda  sunt  decemeriimas.*' 
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day  and  night  against  the  descents  of  the  Norman  pi- 
rates. He  reproves  this  secular  occupation  of  the  hisbt* 
ops.  If  towards  these  kings  he  preserves  scone  show  c£ 
respect,  of  Lothair  he  speaks  with  unmitigated  contempt. 
His  uncles  had  urged  Lothair  to  go  on  a  suppliant  pilgrim-* 
age  to  Rome;  Lothair  had  expressed  his  earnest  desire 
to  do  so.  The  Pope  sternly  interdicts  his  journey,  de- 
claring that  the  holy  Roman  Church  would  not  receive, 
but  despise,  and  reject,  such  men.^  He  commands  the 
king,  without  subter&ge  or  evasion,  to  receive  back  hia 
wife ;  even  if  Theutberga  should  prefer  the  state  of 
separation,  she  is  to  be  compelled  to  return  to  her  hus- 
band's bed.  *'*'  But  if  Lothair,  whom,  to  prevent  war 
and  bloodshed,  we  have  still  treated  with  some  leniency, 
shall  lift  up  his  horn,  and  disobey  your  admonitions  and 
ours,  the  affidr  must  take  its  course." 

The  letter  of  the  Pope  to  the  bishops  advances  still 
higher  pretensions;  the  object,  indeed,  is  noble  and 
Christian.  He  commands  them  to  maintain  that  peace 
which  had  been  sworn  by  the  three  royal  brethr^i,  to 
prevent  the  shedding  of  Christian  blood.  But  he  as- 
serts the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  to  be  a  grant  of 
the  Lnperial  power  by  the  Roman  See.  The  sword 
was  given  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Vicar  oi  St.  Peter, 
yet  to  be  employed  against  infidels,  not  against  his  fel 
low  Christians.  The  empire  descended^  to  Louis  by 
hereditary  right,  but  was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
the  ApostoHc  See.* 


^  "  Ctii  interdiximiis,  et  onmino  interdidmiiB,  at  iter  talis  qualis  i 
non  airipiat,  eo  quod  sancta  Ecdeeia  Romana  tales  respuat  etoontemnat.** 

*  "  Machero  usum,  quam  primum  a  Petri  principis  Apostolomm  vioario^ 
eontra  infideles  accepit,  non  oogaturinChristi  fidelos  convertere.  .  .  .  B/eg* 
na  sibi  per  haereditarium  jus  devoluta,  et  sedis  ApostoUcie  auctoritata  fii^ 
Bata."  —  Epist  ad  £piscop.  Gall,  apud  Bouquet,  p.  404. 
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The  legate  ^  from  the  side ''  of  the  Pope  began  now 
to  appear  as  a  dictator  to  the  Northern  kings,  p^. 
Arseauus  was  not  the  first  who  bore  this  title ;  '^■■'^ 
bat  he  asserted  its  pride  and  power  with  yet  ahnost  unpre- 
cedented vigor.  The  legate  first  appeared  at  Frankforti 
and  delivered  his  message  to  the  Emperor  Louis ;  thence 
he  passed  to  the  coort  of  Lothair.^  He  threatened  the 
king  with  immediate  excommunication  if  he  did  not 
dismiss  the  concubine  Waldrada,  and  receive  his  repu- 
diated queen.  He  then  betook  himself  to  Attignj,  the 
residence  of  Charles  the  Bald.  He  peremptorily  com- 
manded the  restoration  of  the  Bishop  Rothrad,  who 
had  been  canonicallj,  as  it  was  asserted,  deposed  by 
Hincmar  his  metropohtan,  and  was  now  irregularly, 
without  inquiry  or  examination,  replaced  by  the  arbi- 
trary mandate  of  the  Pope.'  Hincmar  murmured  and 
obeyed  ;  the  king  acquiesced  in  the  papal  de*  ▲.».80S. 
cree,  trembling  at  the  menaced  anathema. 

From  Attigny,  Arsenius  conducted  Theutberga  to 
the  court  of  her  husband.     A  solemn  oath  j^„^„ 
was  dictated  by  the  l^te,  and  sworn  on  the  JSKImmi 
Gospels  by  six  counts  and  six  vassals,  in  the  ^n»«>*«P" 
name  of  Lothair,  that  he  would  receive  Theutberga  as 
his  lawfiil  wife,  and  restore  her  fully  to  her  ▲.».  sas. 
conjugal  rights.     Four  archbishops  and  four  bishops 
besides  the  legate,  were  present  at  the  ceremony.     She 
was  then  publicly  deHvered  to  her  husband,  under  the 
most  awful  denunciations  of  excommunication  and  con 


1  ''Apad  Gudulfi  TiOam.**— Ann.  Bertiii. 

*  The  Anxulea  Bertin.  are  supposed  to  express  the  sentiments  of  Hino- 
■ar.  **£t  Bothradum  canonice  a  quinqne  provincianun  episcopis  dejec- 
toB,  et  a  Kioolao  pap&  non  reinil*riter,  sed  potentialiter  restitatum.**  —  P 
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demnation  to  everlasting  fire,^  if  he  did  not  fidfil  the 
Bolemn  compact.  Lothair  and  Theutberga  were  then 
crowned  king  and  queen  of  Lorraine. 

Arsenius  found  the  papal  fuhninations  weapons  too 
useful  and  effective  to  be  confined  to  royal  offenders. 
A  terrible  excommunication  of  unusual  violence  was 
launched  against  certain  plunderers  who,  some  years 
before,  had  robbed  him  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  un- 
less they  made  immediate  restitution.  Another  was 
issued  against  Ingeltruda,  the  wife  of  Count  Boso,  who 
had  left  her  husband,  and  was  leading  a  wandering  and 
disreputable  Kfe.^ 

Waldrada  had  been  dehvered  up  to  Arsenius  to  be 
conducted  to  Rome  that  she  might  undergo  the  proper 
penance ;  but  Arsenius  was  persuaded  by  some  power- 
ftd  influence,  not  impossibly  by  bribery  (for  he  was  a 
man  of  notorious  rapacity),  to  allow  her,  after  she  had 
reached  Parma,  to  return  to  France.*  Two  years 
afterwards  the  two  excommunicated  archbishops,  be- 
guiled with  false  hopes  of  restoration,  were  persuaded 
to  go  to  Rome ;  though  on  a  former  journey  they  had 
been  sternly  repelled  by  the  Pope.  The  aged  arch- 
Ushop  of  Treves  died  there;  Gunther  of  Cologne 
hardly  escaped  with  his  life.    Nicolas  persisted  to  the 

>  **  Si  io  omnibiis,  at  sapeiiiis  legitur,  non  observaTeiit  atque  impleveiit, 
Don  Bolom  in  pnesente  vitA  sed  etiam  in  stemo  Dei  tenribili  judido,  mm 
B.  Petro  prindpi  Apoetolonim  redditunim  rationem  etab  ipso  ntenialiter  in 
eodem jn4ldo  damnandniBi  et  ig^  peipetoo  ooncroBUodnm,**  —Ann.  Bat- 
tin.,  p.  90. 

s  The  Ann.  Bertin.  mention  this:  "  E^istolam  Nicolai  Papn  plenam  tar- 
rioilibos  et  a  modestift  sedis  Apoetolicn  hactenns  inanditis  maledictiooi- 
bus." 

'  Nicolas  wrote  to  the  bishops  to  treat  Waldrada  as  an  excommonicated 
person,  ft>r  her  contumacj  in  reAising  to  go  to  Rome,  and  her  su9pidoiif 
intrigues  against  the  queen.  — Epist.  xxviii.,  Bouquet,  410. 
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end  in  his  resifitance  to  the  intercession  of  the  emperor 
Louis,  and  of  manj  German  bishops.  He  treated  these 
men  as  opesi  &vorerB  of  adolteiy ;  as  the  anthors  and 
C(mtrivers  of  aU  this  foul  and  revidting  iniquity.^  The 
inexoxaUe  Pope  saw  one  die,  the  other  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  without  relaxing  his  nnforgiying  severity. 

Ramors  soon  reached  the  vigiknt  Pontiff  that  the 
reconciliation  of  Lothair  with  his  wife  was  bot  fidse  and 
seeming.  He  was  suspected  of  continuing  secret  inter- 
course with  Widdrada ;  althon^  AdventiuS|  the  Bishq^^ 
of  Metz,  protested  that  all  the  king's  conversation  with 
Waldrada  (Waldrada,  now  under  public  sentence  of 
excommunication)^  was  pure,^  and  that  he  treated  his 
wife  with  the  utmost  respect,  that  he  iq>peared  with  her 
in  church,  and  was  reported  to  admit  her  to  his  bed.^ 
But  this  was  soon  belied  by  an  earnest  supplication  to 
the  Pope  fix>m  the  unhappy  queen  to  be  released  from 
h^  miserable  marriage.  She  asserted  the  previous 
wedlock  of  Lothair  with  Waldrada,  her  own  unfitness, 
from  some  secret  malady,  for  the  conjugal  state.  She 
entreated  to  be  permitted  to  come  to  Rome,  that  she 
might  conununicate  with  the  Pope.  Nicolas  relied  in  a 
tone  of  stem  commiseration.  He  reftised  to  receive  a 
confession   extorted  manifestly  by  force.     Even  were. 


>  CompafehiB  later  lett^  where  bo  fpedks  of  tbe^'foBtidAgisto.**  Bh 
■mil  name  for  Waldrada  is  mcBcha. 

*  Waldrada  was  excommimicated  Feb.  2,  866. 

*  Thoa  wntee  Adreiitiiia:  ^*  Et  nee  yeriore  ezperieoti&  inrestigare  roua- 
B1I8,  m  Hollo  proreufl  coQoquio  per  tactam,  yel  yisam  illft  ( WaldradA)  fieri 
Toloit." 

^*'  Thai^MigaiD  Beginam  noeter  Senior  ad  presens  ita  tractare  cemltor, 
Bcnt  rez  coDjnnctam  sibi  debet  tractare  reginam,  videlicet  ad  divinom 
officinm  pariter  honorific^  comitantem,  et  in  mensft  regii  simul  oonyivaa- 
tern,  atque,  vt  relatio  innalt,  ooojogalis  babitas  deMtum  to.refe  bflaritM 
foeUmdiL"  —  Apod  Bowitiet,  p.  596. 
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she  to  die,  the  Church  would  never  permit  Lothair  to 
matry  the  adulteress  Waldrada.  The  guilty  king,  by 
the  example  of  his  adultery,  had  plunged  thousands 
into  the  chaos  of  perdition  ;  what  wonder  if  she  should 
force  others  to  commit  peijury  ?  He  positively  forbade 
her  journey  to  Rome,  and  exhorted  her  to  endure 
glorious  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  righteousness. 
Oot.80,8«7  The  wretched  Theutberga  was,  in  the  mean 
time,  exposed  to  every  insult  and  contumely.  Lothair 
had  at  one  time  accused  her  of  adultery,  and  proposed 
that  she  should  vindicate  her  honor  by  wager  of  battle. 
Jan. 867.  Nicolas  prohibited  this  appeal  to  arms;  and 
in  a  letter  to  Lothair  himself,  contempt,  most  profound 
and  well  deserved,  mingles  with  his  indignant  expostu- 
lations. Lothair  was  at  length  driven,  by  the  steadfast 
severity  of  the  Pope,  from  every  subterfoge.  He  was 
preparing  to  send  his  wife  to  Rome,  to  appear  himself 
before  the  judgment-seat,  and  even  to  yield  up  his 
beloved  Waldrada  to  the  penitential  discipUne  of  the 
Church.  Before  his  descent  into  Italy  he  endeavored, 
by  the  intercession  of  his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Louis,  to 
obtain  for  his  son  by  Waldrada  the  promise  of  Alsace. 
For  this  end  he  still  lingered  in  France ;  but  Nicolas  did 
Death  of  uot  livo  to  cnjoy  his  perfect  triumph ;  he  died 
Not.  A.©.' 867.  iu  November,  a.d.  867  —  a  Pontiff  who,  if  he 
advanced  no  absolutely  unexampled  pretensions  to  su- 
premacy in  behalf  of  the  Roman  See,  yet,  by  the  &vor- 
able  juncture  and  auspicious  circumstances  which  he 
seized  to  assert  and  maintain  that  authority,  did  more 
mschanM>-  *^*^  ^^  ^  predecessors  to  strengthen  and 
*"•  confirm  it.     During  all  his  conflicts  in  the 

West  with  the  royal  and  with  the  episcopal  power,  the 
moral  and  religions  sympathies  of  mankind  could  not 
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bat  be  cm  his  side.  K  his  language  was  oocaaonallj 
more  violent,  even  contemptaons,  than  became  the 
moderation  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  mitigated  th^ 
papal  decrees,  he  might  plead  lofty  and  righteous  in- 
dignation :  if  he  interfered  with  domestic  relations,  it 
was  in  defence  of  the  innocent  and  defenceless,  and  in 
vindication  of  the  sanctity  of  marriagec  if  he  treated 
kings  with  scorn,  it  was  because  they  had  become  con- 
temptible for  their  wealmess  or  their  vices :  if  he  inter- 
fered vnth  episcopal  or  metropolitan  jurisdiction,  the 
inferior  clergy,  even  bishops,  would  be  pleased  to  have 
a  reaakotBy  and  possibly  disinterested  tribunal,  to  which 
they  might  appeal  6rom  prelates,  chosen  only  from  aria- 
tocratic  connections,  barbarians  in  occupation  and  in 
ferocity :  ^  if  he  was  inexorable  to  transgressors,  it  was 
to  those  of  the  highest  order,  prelates  who  had  lent 
themselves  to  injustice  and  iniqui^,  and  had  defied  his 
power:  if  he  annulled  councils,  those  councils  had 
already  been  condemned  for  their  injustice,  had  de« 
served  the  reproachful  appellation  with  which  they  were 
branded  by  the  Pope,  with  all  who  had  any  innate  or 
unperverted  sentiment  of  justice  and  purity.  Hence 
the  presumptuous  usurpation  even  of  divine  power,  so 
long  as  it  was  thus  beneficently  used,  awed,  confounded 
all,  and  offended  few.  Men  took  no  alarm  at  the  arro- 
gance which  befriended  them  against  the  Of^ressor  and 
he  tyrant. 

The  impression  left  by  Nicolas  I.  on  his  times  may  be 
estimated  by  the  words  of  a  later  writer.  ^^  Smce  the 
days  of  Grregory  I.  to  our  time  sat  no  high-priest  on  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter  to  be  compared  to  Nicolas.     He 

iQinnid,  Droit  Bomaiii  en  Ffanee  pendant  le  H^y«n  Ag»  «»l.  i 
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tamed  kings  and  tyrants,  and  roled  the  world  like  a 
soyereign")  to  holy  bishops  and  clergy  he  was  mild  and 
gentle;  to  the  wicked  and  unconverted  a  terT(»:;  so 
diat  we  might  troly  say  a  new  Elias  arose  in  him."  ^ 

But  this  vast  moral  advancement  of  the  popedom  was 
not  all  wliich  the  Roman  See  owes  to  Nicolas  I. ;  she 
owes  the  questionable  boon  of  the  recognition  of  the 
False  Decretals  as  the  law  of  the  Church* 

Nicolas  I.  not  only  saw  during  his  pontificate  the  fisi- 
mous  False  Decretals  take  their  place  in  the  juriq>ra- 
dence  of  Latin  ChristendcHn ;  if  he  did  not  promulgate, 
he  assumed  them  as  auth^itic  documents ;  he  gave  them 
the  weight  of  the  papal  sanction ;  and  with  their  aid 
prostrated  at  his  feet  the  one  great  Transalpine  prelate 
who  could  still  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Teu- 
tom'c  Church,  Hincmar  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 

Up  to  this  period  the  Decretals,  the  letters  or  edicts 
of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  according  to  the  authorized  or 
common  collection  of  Dionysius,  commenced  with  Pope 
Siridus,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  To 
the  collection  of  Dionysius  was  added  that  of  the  authen- 
tic councils,  which  bore  the  name  of  Isidore  of  Seville. 
On  a  sudden  was  promulgated,  unannounced,  without 
preparation,  not  absolutely  unquestioned,  but  apparently 
overawing  at  once  all  doubt,  a  new  Code,  which  to  the 
fiMrmer  authentic  documents  added  fifty-nine  letters  and 
decrees  of  the  twenty  oldest  Popes  firom  Clement  to 
Melchiades,  and  the  donation  of  Constantine ;  and  in 
the  third  part,  among  the  decrees  of  the  Popes  and  of 
the  councils  fix>m  Silvester  to  Gregory  11.,  thirty-nine 
fiJse  decrees,  and  the  acts  of  several  unauthentic  couur 

^  Bidgin.  Chion.  ad  onn.  698.    Puts,  1 67iu 
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eik.^  In  this  yast  manual  o[  sacerdotal  Cluistiamtj  the 
Popes  aiqpear  from  the  first  the  parents,  guardians,  leg- 
kbtors  of  the  £uth  throughont  the  world.  oomMii. 
The  False  Decretals  do  not  merely  assert  the  supremacy 
of  the  Popes — the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome — they  comprehend  the  whole  dogmatic  sys* 
tern  and  discipHne  of  the  Church,  the  whole  hierarchy 
from  the  hi^est  to  the  lowest  degree,  their  sanctify, 
and  immunities,  their  persecotioDis,  their  disputes,  their 
right  of  iq>peal  to  Rome.  They  are  foil  and  minute  on 
Church  properfy,  on  its  usurpation  and  spoliation ;  on 
ordinations ;  cm  the  sacraments,  on  baptism,  confirma- 
tion,  marriage,  the  £ucharist;  on  fiists  and  festivals, 
the  discovery  of  the  cross,  the  discovery  of  the  reliques 
of  the  Apoedes ;  on  the  chrian,  hcij  water,  consecration 
of  churches,  blessing  of  the  fruits  of  the  field ;  on  the 
sacred  vessels  and  habiliments.  Personal  incidents  are 
not  wanting  to  give  life  and  reality  to  the  fiction.    The 

^  Kicolas  of  Ciua,  and  Tnrrecremata,  before  the  Refbrmmtion,  had  doubt- 
ed, as  &r  as  thej  dared  to  dovbt.  The  Magdebmg  oeataiiatoii,  after  them 
BiaDdel  axpoaed  the  fraud  with  unaiiswerable  ai^ginmenta.  The  Jesuit,  La 
Toore,  attempted  a  feeble  defence:  he  was  scourged  into  obscurity  bj  Blon- 
del.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  hardly  a  murmur  of  defence.  Then 
is  an  exoelleot  hiief  (Boman  Oatfaolie)  snmmaiy  of  the  whole  ^oestkm  la 
Walter  (Kirchen  Becht,  pp.  165  et  seqq.).  Mohler  (Schriiten)  softens 
file  fiction  into  poetry;  he  is  too  ingenious  to  be  convincing;  and  wishes 
to  ooorHnce,  rather  than  sneeeeds,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  conrlaciiig  him- 
mU.  I  know  onlj  from  other  writen  what  seems  the  masterly  iuTestiga* 
(ion  of  Knost  Gfrorer,  in  his  History  of  the  Church  tuid  in  a  dissertation 
(Trefburgf  1848),  displays  more  than  his  usual  industry  and  sagaeity,  bnl 
I  think  is  somewhat  too  narrow  and  partial  (compare  Walter,  Kinofaea 
Becht,  158)  in  his  hypothesis,  that  the  sole,  if  not  the  sole,  the  almost  ex- 
dnstre  design  of  the  Decretals  was  to  lower  the  power  of  the  metropolitans, 
bdeed,  in  his  later  and  valuable  work,  Die  KaroUnger  (Freiburg,  1S4S),  he 
seems  to  me  to  luive  taken  a  wider  range,  to  have  summed  up  the  whole 
question  with  more  perfect  mastery.  GfVorer*s  general  failing,  in  my  jndg- 
■lent,  is  drawing  wide  and  peremptory  conclusions  from  scanty  and  doubt* 
Ihl  evidence:  he  is  too  much  enamoured  of  his  own  very  great  ingenu.tT* 
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whole  13  composed  with  an  air  of  profound  piety  and 
reverence ;  a  specious  purity,  and  occasionally  beauty,  in 
the  moral  and  religious  tone.  There  are  many  axioms 
of  seemingly  sincere  and  vital  religion.  But  for  the 
too  manifest  design,  the  aggrandizement  of  the  See  of 
Rome  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  whole  clergy  in 
subordination  to  the  See  of  Rome ;  but  for  the  mon- 
strous ignorance  of  history,  which  betrays  itself  in  glar- 
ing anachronisms,  and  in  the  utter  confiision  of  the 
order  of  events  and  the  lives  of  distinguished  men  — 
the  former  awakening  keen  and  jealous  suspicion,  the 
latter  making  the  detection  of  the  spuriousness  of  the 
whole  easy,  clear,  irrefragable;  —  the  False  Decretals 
might  still  have  maintained  their  place  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  They  are  now  given  up  by  all ;  not  a  voice 
is  raised  in  their  favor ;  the  utmost  that  is  done  by  those 
who  cannot  suppress  all  regret  at  their  explosion,  is  to 
palliate  the  guilt  of  the  forger,  to  call  in  question  or  to 
weaken  the  influence  which  they  had  in  their  ovni  day, 
and  throughout  the  later  history  of  Christianity. 

The  author  or  authors  of  this  most  audacious  and 
Aufchonhip.  elaborate  of  pious  frauds  are  unknown;  the 
date  and  place  of  its  compilation  are  driven  into  such 
narrow  limits  that  they  may  be  determined  within  a 
few  years,  and  within  a  very  circumscribed  region. 
The  False  Decretals  came  not  from  Rome ;  ^  the  time 
of  their  anival  at  Rome,  after  they  were  known  beyond 
the  Alps,  appears  almost  certain.  In  one  year  Nicolas 
I.  is  apparently  ignorant  of  their  existence,  the  next  he 
speaks  of  them  with  friU  knowledge.  They  antain 
words  manifestly  used  at  the  Council  of  Paris,  a.i>.  829, 

1  Eichhorn,  almost  alone,  maintauis  their  Boman  origin. — Compare  alst 
Laden.    Geachichte,  y.  p.  468,  et  ieqq. 
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consequently  are  of  later  date ;  they  'were  known  to 
the  Levite  Benedict  of  Mets,^  who  compoBod  a  sup- 
plement to  the  collection  of  capitolaries  by  Adgesil, 
between  a.d.  840-847.  The  dty  of  M^k  is  desig- 
nated with  nearly  equal  certainty  as  the  place  in  which, 
if  not  actually  composed,  they  were  first  jnriMnulgated 
as  the  canon  law  of  Christendom. 

The  state  of  affiurs  in  the  divided  and  distaracted  enn 
pire  might  seem  almost  to  call  for,  almost  to  justify,  this 
desperate  ^<»rt  to  strengthen  the  ecclesiastical  power. 
AU  the  lower  clergy,  including  some  of  the  bishqw, 
were  groaning,  just  at  this  time,  under  heavy  oppres- 
sion. By  the  constitution  of  Charlemagne,  which  sur- 
vived under  Louis  the  Pious,  and,  so  long  as  the  empire 
maintained  its  unity,  asserted  the  independence  of  the 
Transalpine  hierarchy  of  all  but  the  temporal  sovereign, 
the  clergy  were  tmder  strict  subordination  to  the  bishop, 
the  bishop  to  the  mdropoUtan,  the  metropoUtan  only  to 
the  Eknperor.  Conflicting  Popes,  or  Fopes  in  conflict 
with  Italian  enemies,  or  with  their  own  subjects,  had 
reduced  the  papacy  to  vassalage  under  the  empire. 
Conflicting  kings,  on  the  division  of  the  reahn  of 
Charlemagne,  had  not  yet,  but  were  soon  about  to 
submit  the  empire  to  the  Roman  supremacy*  All  at 
present  was  anarchy.  The  Germans  and  the  French 
were  drawing  asunder  into  separate  rival  nations ;  the 
8ons  of  Louis  were  waging  an  endless,  implacable  strife. 
Almost  every  year,  less  than  every  decade  of  years, 
beheld  a  new  partition  of  the  empire ;  kingdoms  rose 
and  £41,  took  new  boundaries,  acknowledged  new  sever* 

'  Walter  sppean  to  think  Benedict  the  tmihm  of  tiie  work. 
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eigns ;  no  government  was  strong  enough  to  maintain 
the  law ;  might  was  Ihe  only  law.^ 

The  hierarchy,  if  not  the  wh<de  clergy,  had  taken 
the  lead  in  the  disruption  of  the  unity  g£  the  empire ; 
they  had  abased  the  throne  of  Louis ;  they  were  for  a 
short  disastrous  period  now  the  victims  of  that  abase- 
ment. Their  wealth  was  their  danger.  They  had  be- 
come secular  princes,  they  had  become  nobles,  they  had 
become  vast  landed  proprietors.  But  during  the  civil 
wars  it  was  not  the  persuasive  voice,  but  the  strong 
arm,  which  had  authority  ;  the  mitre  must  bow  before 
the  helmet,  the  crosier  before  the  sword.  Not  only  the 
domains,  the  persons  of  the  clergy  had  lost  their  sanctity. 
The  persecution  and  oppression  of  the  Church  and  the 
clergy  had  reached  a  height  unknown  in  former  times. 
Thus  writes  Bishop  Agobard  of  Lyons :  "  No  condi- 
tion of  men,  whether  free  or  unfree,  is  so  insecure  in 
the  possession  of  his  property  as  the  priest ;  no  one  can 
foresee  how  many  days  he  may  be  master  of  his  church, 
of  his  house.  Not  only  the  estates  of  the  Church,  the 
churches  themselves  are  sold."  The  Synod  of  Aix-la^ 
Chapdle  (a.d.  836)  protested  against  the  contempt  into 
which  the  clergy  had  fallen  with  the  ungodly  laity. 
They  wrote  in  bitter  remonstrance  to  King  Pejrin,  the 
son  of  Louis,  — "  There  are  people  who  bcJdly  say, 
^  Where  hath  God  ordained  that  the  goods  of  which  the 
priests  claim  possession  are  consecrated  to  him  ?  The 
whole  earth  is  the  Lord's  ;  has  he  not  created  it  for  the 
good  of  all  mankind? '"2    The  metropolitans  alone 

•  This  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  immense  and  steady  advance  of 
the  clergy  in  power  and  wealth ;  it  was  a  temporary  depression,  remedied 
M  will  soon  appear,  from  other  sources  of  vigor  and  energy. 

>  Mansi  sub  ann.  886. 
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(we  have  seen  those  of  the  Rhine  hanghtjr  to  all 
beneath  them,  basely  subservient  to  the  wickedness  of 
Hmr  kings)  stood  above  the  tumnk,  themselves  if  not 
tyrants  or  instraments  of  royal  tyranny,  either  tramp* 
ling  on  the  inferior  clergy,  or,  at  least,  not  protecting 
them  from  hemg  trampled  on  or  plundered  by  others* 

It  might  occur  to  the  most  religious,  that  for  the  sake 
of  religion ;  it  might  occur  to  those  to  whom  the  dig- 
nity and  interest  of  the  sacerdotal  order  were  their 
religion,  that  some  effort  must  be  made  to  reinvest  the 
clergy  in  their  imperilled  sanctity.  There  must  be 
some  appeal  against  tins  secular,  this  ecclesiastical  tyr- 
anny: and  whither  should  appeal  be?  It  could  not 
be  to  the  Scriptures,  to  the  Gospd.  It  must  be  to 
ancient  and  venerable  tradition,  to  the  unrepealed,  irre- 
pealable  law  of  the  Church ;  to  remote  and  awful  Rome. 
Rome  must  be  proclaimed  in  an  unusual,  more  em- 
phatic manner,  the  eternal,  immemorial  court  of  appeal* 
The  tradition  must  not  rest  on  the  comparatively  recent 
names  of  Leo  the  Great,  of  Innocent  the  Great,  of  Siri- 
cius,  or  the  right  of  appeal  depend  on  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Sardica.  It  must  come  down  from  the  sue* 
cesscn^  of  St,  Peter  himself  in  unbroken  succession. 
The  whole  clergy  must  have  a  perpetual,  indefeasible 
sanctity  of  the  same  antiquity. 

So  may  the  idea  of  this,  to  us  it  seems,  monstrous  fi<y 
ti<Hi  have  dawned  upon  its  author ;  himself  may  have 
implicitly  believed  that  he  asserted  no  prerogative  for 
Rome  which  Rome  herself  had  not  claimed,  which  he 
did  not  think  to  be  her  right.  It  is  even  now  asserted, 
perhaps  can  hardly  be  disproved,  that  the  False  Decretals 
advanced  no  pretensions  in  favor  of  the  See  of  Rome 
which  had  not  been  heard  before  in  some  vague  and 
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indefinite,  but  aot  therefore  less  significant,  language. 
The  boldness  of  the  act  was  in  the  new  authori^  in 
which  it  arrayed  these  pretensions.  The  author  may 
have  thought  that  in  renewing  the  power,  while  he  by 
no  means  lost  sight  of  the  holiness  of  the  clergy,  he  was 
embarked  in  a  hallowed  cause.  In  some  respects  he 
shows  skill  at  least  as  consummate  as  might  be  expected 
in  that  age.  There  was  no  great  fear  of  detection  in  a 
fiction  so  advantageous  to  those  who  could  alone  expose 
it,  the  clergy,  in  an  age  which,  for  instance,  received 
the  life  of  St.  Denys,  written  by  the  Abbot  Hilduin  of 
that  monastery,  and  the  ecclesiastical  counsellor  of  the 
emperor,  as  identified  with  Dionysius  the  Areopagite ; 
a  l^end  almost  of  unparalleled  extravagance,  but  which 
became  at  once  accredited  hagiology.  The  new  code 
was  enshrined,  as  it  were,  in  a  framework  <^  de^ly  re- 
ligious thought  and  language ;  it  was  introduced  under 
the  venerated  name  of  Isidore  of  Seville  (it  was  ru- 
mored to  have  been  brought  firom  Spain  by  Riculf, 
Archbishop  of  Metz) ;  it  was  thus  attached  to  the  au- 
thentic work  of  Isidore,  which  had  long  enjoyed  undis- 
puted authority.  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  as 
the  most  powerful,  so,  perhaps,  the  most  learned  Trans- 
alpine ecclesiastic,  who  might  at  once  have  exposed  the 
fiction,  which  he  could  hardly  but  know  to  be  a  fiction, 
cooperated  more  than  any  one  else  to  establish  its  au- 
thority. So  long  as  he  supposed  it  to  advance  or  con- 
firm his  own  power,  he  suppressed  all  intrusive  doubts ; 
he  discovered  too  late  that  it  was  a  trap  (a  mousetrap 
is  hk  own  undignified  word)  to  catch  unwary  metropo- 
litans.^   Hincmar  was  caught,  beyond  all  hope  of  es« 

I  •^Giroompoait*  omnibos  inetroi)olitaiu8  muscipoUu**  —  0pp.  iL  41t. 
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cape.  In  the  appeal  of  Rothrad,  Bishop  of  ScMssons, 
^ainat  Hincmar,  metit^litan  of  Rheims,  Pope  NicolaB 
I.  at  first  allies  no  word  of  the  new  Decretals  in  fittvor 
of  his  right  of  appeal ;  he  seemingly  knows  no  older 
author!^  than  that  of  Innocent,  Leo,  Siricios,  and  tha 
Conndl  of  Sardica.^  The  next  year  not  merely  is  he 
fiilly  master  of  the  psendo-Isidorian  documents,  but  he 
taunts  Hincmar  with  now  calling  in  question,  when  it 
makes  against  him,  authority  which  he  was  ready  to 
acknowledge  in  confirmation  of  his  own  power.  Hinc- 
mar is  forced  to  the  humiliation  of  submission.  Rothrad, 
deposed  by  Hincmar,  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Soilis, 
b  reinstated  in  his  see.^ 

This  immediate,  if  somewhat  cautious,  adopti<m  of 
the  fiction,  unquestionably  not  the  forgery,  by  j^^iJinionai 
P<^  Nicolas,  appears  to  me  less  capable  of  ^''^- 
charitable  pailiatioQ  than  the  original  invention.  It 
was,  in  trudi,  a  strong  temptation.  But  in  Rome, 
where  such  documents  had  never  been  heard  of,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  by  what  arguments  a  man,  not  un- 
learned, could  convince  himself,  or  believe  that  he  could 
convince  himself,  of  their  authenticity.  Here  was  a 
long,  continuous,  unbroken  series  of  letters,  an  accumu- 
lated mass  of  decrees  of  councils,  of  which  the  archives 
of  Rome  could  show  no  vestige,  of  which  the  traditicms 
cf  Rome  were  altogether  silent :  yet  is  there  no  holy 
indignation  at  firaud,  no  lofty  reproof  of  those  who  dared 
to  seat  themselves  in  the  pontifical  chair  and  speak  in 


>  Canpm  b*^  p.  63. 

t  This  fkct  Kpptan  to  dm  irrMiatiblj  proved  hj  Qfrdrer  in  his  dissertsr 
Ikm.  See  also  Die  KaroUoger,  L  p.  479  et  seqq.  Gfrorer  seems  tc  infer 
that  they  were  carried  to  Rome  from  bejrond  the  Alps  by  Rothrad  of  Sola- 
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die  names  of  Pope  after  Pope.  There  is  a  delibenLte, 
artfyl  vindication  of  their  authority.  Reasons  are  air 
leged  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Nicolas 
himself  believed  their  validity,  on  account  rf  their  ac- 
knowledged absence  from  the  Roman  archives.  Noi 
did  the  successors  of  Nicolas  betray  any  greater  scruple 
in  strengthening  themselves  by  this  welcome,  and  there^- 
fore  only,  unsuspicious  aid.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that,  at  least  by  citing  without  reserve  or  hesitation,  tlM 
Roman  pontiff  gave  their  deliberate  sanction  to  this 
great  historic  fraud.^ 

Nor  must  be  overlooked,  perhaps  the  more  impcnrtant 
result  of  the  acceptance  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  statutes 
as  the  universal,  immemorial,  irrepealable  law  of  Chris- 
tendom, It  established  the  great  principle  which  Nico- 
las I.  had  before  announced,  of  the  sole  legislative  power 
of  the  Pope.^  Every  one  of  these  papal  epistles  was  a 
canon  of  the  Church ;  every  future  bidl  therefore  rested 
on  the  same  irrefragable  authority,  commanded  the  same 
implicit  obedience.  The  Papacy  became  a  legislative 
as  well  as  an  administrative  authority.  Infallibility 
was  the  next  inevitable  step,  if  infallibility  was  not 
already  in  the  power  asserted  to  have  been  bestowed 
by  the  Lord  on  St.  Peter,  by  St.  Peter  handed  down 
m  unbroken  descent,  and  in  a  plenitude  which  could 
not  be  restricted  or  limited,  to  the  latest  of  his  succes- 
sors. 

I  KicoUi  Epist  ad  Episcopos  Galliie,  Mansi,  XT.  SSt. 

>  Kicolai  I.  Epist.  ad  Michaelem  Imperatorem,  apad  Labbe,  mb  ■■■.  SSI 
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CHAPTER  V. 
HADBIAN  n.     HINCMAR  OF  BHEQIB. 

Nicolas  was  succeeded  bj  Hadrian  H.,  a  rigid  and 
lofty  dmrchman,  who,  though  his  policy  at  ^,^,1^  n^ 
first  appeared  doobtftd,^  resolutely  maintained,  ^^'  ^• 
but  not  with  equal  judgment  and  success,  the  principles 
of  his  predecessor.  Hadrian  (he  was  now  seventy-five 
years  old)  had  been  married  before  he  became  a  priest ; 
his  wife  was  still  living ;  and  a  tragic  event,  in  which 
the  son  of  another  prelate,  Arsenius,  the  late  legate  in 
France,  was  involved,  might  suggest  to  the  popular 
mind  that  the  more  absolutely  the  higher  clergy  were 
seduded  from  all  domestic  ties  the  better. 

Though  the  daughter  of  Hadrian  was  betrothed  to 
another,  she  was  carried  off  and  married  by  Elenthe- 
rius,  the  son  of  Arsenius.  Arsenius,  implicated  no 
doubt  in  the  affiiir,  fled  with  all  his  treasures  to  the  court 
of  the  Emperor  Louis.  These  treasures  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Empress  Ingeltruda,  probably  to  secure 
the  imperial  protection  for  his  son.  He  died  Deani  or 
suddenly,  and  so  great  was  the  hatred  against  tb«  le^. 
him,  that  he  was  said  to  have  been  carried  off  while 
conversing  freely  with  devUs ;  ^  at  all  events,  he  died 


1  Vit.  HadriAni,  c  15. 

<  **  Ut  dJoebatur,  com  dsmonibos  con&balaiiB,  sine  commanione  abivK 
1 1  )cam."  —  Ann  Bertin.  p.  99 
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without  the  sacrament,  and  of  his  eteraal  damnation  no 
one  had  any  doubt.  Hadrian  sent  a  mission  to  the  Em* 
peror  to  demand  that  Eleutherins  should  be  judged  bj 
the  Roman  law  for  the  abduction  of  his  daughter. 
^^^  JO  Eleutherius  in  revenge,  or  despairing  of  the 
A.9.  §3.  issue,  murdei*ed  both  his  wife  and  her  mother^ 
the  wife  of  the  Pope.^  By  the  Emperor's  command  he 
suffered  the  penalty  of  his  crimes. 

Hadrian,  whether  softened  by  these  domestic  calami- 
ties, appeared  at  first  to  take  a  milder  course  than  Pope 
Nicolas  in  the  afiair  of  Lothair.  He  sent  back,  indeed, 
Theutberga,  who  had  arrived  at  Rome  to  impl<n*e  die 
dissolution  of  the  marrige  on  the  plea  of  her  own  per- 
sonal infirmity :  but,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Emperor 
Louis,  he  took  off  the  ban  of  excommunication  firom 
Waldrada,  and  restored  her  to  the  C(»nmunion  of  the 
Church. 

By  this  lenity  he  might  seem  to  lure  King  Lothair 
A.©.  868,  ^  *^®  ^*  *^*  ^  submission.  The  King  of 
Feb.  12.  Lorraine  arrived  in  Italy.  The  Pope  seemed 
to  yield  to  the  influence  of  Louis  and  the  Empress 
Ingelberga ;  at  least  he  accepted  the  munificent  presents 
of  the  king. 

From  Monte  Casino,  where  they  first  met,  Lothair 
LofchiOrat  foUowcd  the  Pope  to  Rome.  There,  instead 
Jjl^  of  being  received  as  a  king,  and  as  one 
jniji-u.  reconciled  with  the  See  of  Rome,  when  he 
entered  the  church  all  was  silent  and  vacant ;  not  one 


>  Hincmari  Ann.  **  Stepfamniam  nxorem  ipeioB  poBtifleie  «i  ■•jus  ffiam, 
qoam  dbi  rapuit,  interfedt."  Anastasios  the  Librarian  (not  the  biographer 
of  the  popes),  the  brother  of  Arsenins,  was  concerned,  as  was  supposed,  in 
this  horrible  bosiness.  The  excommunication,  already  issued  against  him. 
was  confirmed  and  repeated  by  Hadrian. 
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of  the  clergy  iqppeaied :  lie  redied  to  a  neig^lMmiig 
chamber,  which  was  not  evea  swept  for  his  recepdoo. 
The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  he  hoped  to  hear  the 
mass  chanted  before  him.  The  Pope  refiised  him  this 
honor.  He  £ned,  howeyer,  the  next  day  with  the 
Pope,  and  an  interchange  of  presents  took  place.^ 

At  length  Hadrian  consented  to  admit  him  to  the 
commnnian.  Towards  the  close  of  the  holy  oflBce, 
holding  the  body  and  Uood  of  Christ  in  his  hands,  the 
Pope  thus  addressed  the  king:  ^If  thou  avouchest 
thyself  innocent  of  the  crime  (^  adultery,  tar  which 
thou  hast  been  excommunicated  by  the  Lord  Nicolas, 
and  art  resdv ed  neyer  again  to  have  unlawftd  intercourse 
with  the  harlot  Waldrada,  draw  near  in  fsuth,  and 
reoeiye  this  sacrament  for  the  remission  of  thy  sins. 
But  if  thou  thinkest  in  thy  heart  to  return  to  wallow 
in  adultery,  beware  of  receiving  it,  lest  thou  provoke 
the  terrible  judgment  of  God*"  The  king  shuddered, 
but  did  not  draw  back.  Under  a  like  at^uration,  that 
they  were  not  consentient  to  the  guilt  of  the  king  with 
Waldrada,  he  administered  the  rite  to  the  attendants  on 
Lothair.  Even  Gunther,  the  contumacious  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  having  drained  to  the  dr^  the  cup  of 
humiliaticm,  was  admitted  tQ  lay  communion.^ 

What  was  the  terror  of  Western  Christendom  when 
it  became  known  that  every  one  of  these  men  had 
perished  before  the  end  of  the  year !  A  pestilence,  so 
common  among  northern  armies  in  Italy,  especially  at 
Rome,  brcdce  out.  But  a  few,  and  those  only,  it  is  said, 
who   had   avoided  that   &tal    communion,   survived. 

>  The  Ann.  B«rtin.  and  Aim.  Met.  do  not  qnite  agree  in  the  amngement 
af  theie  erents.  This  soeoe  is  placed  by  the  fonner  at  Monte  Cassino,  sal 
Bna-SaS. 

*  This  ia  tlM  BMat  probable  thne  for  the  reoonciliatloa  ot  Onntbar* 
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▲ng.  s.  Lothair  himself  was  seized  with  the  fever  at 
Lucca,  with  difficulty  reached  Placentia,  and  there 
expired. 

Pope  Hadrian  seized  the  occasion  of  the  contest  for 
the  Idngdom  of  Lothair  to  advance  still  more  daring 
Hadrian  in.  and  unprecedented  pretensions.  But  the 
thedifpoflai  world  was  not  yet  ripe  for  this  broad  and 
kingdom.  *  naked  assertion  of  secular  power  by  the  Pope, 
his  claim  to  interfere  in  the  disposal  of  kingdoms. 
Directly  he  left  the  strong  ground  of  moral  and  relig- 
ious authority,  from  which  his  predecessor  Nicolas  had 
commanded  the  world,  he  encountered  insurmountable 
resistance.  "With  aU  that  remained  of  just  and  gener- 
ous sympathy  on  their  side  Popes  might  intermeddle 
in  the  domestic  relations  of  kings ;  they  were  not  per- 
mitted as  yet  to  touch  the  question  of  royal  succession 
or  inheritance.  The  royal  and  the  episcopal  power 
had  quailed  before  Nicolas ;  the  fulminations  of  Hadrian 
were  treated  with  contempt  or  indifference :  and  BKnc- 
mar  of  Rheims  in  this  quarrel  with  Hadrian  regained 
that  independence  and  ascendency  which  had  been 
obscured  by  his  temporary  submission  to  Nicolas. 

Charles  the  Bald  his  uncle,  the  son  of  Louis  the 
Pious  and  the  Empress  Judith,  seized  at  once  the  vacant 
It  is  seised  dominions  of  Lothair,  though  the  undoubted 
fee^SSr  inheritance  of  the  Emperor  Louis  II,,  a^ 
June  28, 870.  brother  to  the  childless  deceased  sovereign. 
Charles  was  crowned  at  Metz ;  he  rested  his  claim  on 
the  election  of  the  people,  and  on  his  coronation  by  the 
bishops  of  the  realm.^  The  friendship  of  Louis  th« 
B^percn:  and  King  of  Italy,  then  engaged  in  a  success 

I  Hadriani  Epist  ad  Ladovic.  German,  apad  Bouquet,  p.  442. 
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fid  war  against  the  Saracens  of  Ban,  was  of  greater 
importance  to  the  Pope  than  that  of  Charles,  now 
gathering  almost  the  whole  of  the  Transalpine  empire 
under  his  sway.  He  espoused  the  claims  of  Louis  with 
headlong  ardor.  The  Emperor,  he  wrote  significantly 
to  the  elder  uncle  Louis  the  Germanic,  was  warring, 
not  like  some  other  kings,  agamst  Christians,  but 
against  the  sons  of  Belial,  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
fiuth ;  and  he  warned  Louis  against  aggression  on  do- 
minions which  were  not  his  own.  "  The  hand  of  the 
Apostolic  See  will  be  strong  on  the  aide  of  this  most 
pious  Emperor;  and  the  great  Dispenser  of  battles, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  will 
insure  triumph."  ^ 

In  a  letter  to  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine, 
he  threatened  with  excommunication  all  who,  June  28,870 
disregarding  the  mandates  of  the  Apostolic  dsts  in  Tain. 
See,  should  oppose  the  claims  of  his  ally  the  Emperor. 
To  the  nobles  of  Chai*les's  kingdom  he  declared,  that 
any  one  who  should  assist  in  his  diabolic  ursurpation, 
would  iall  under  anathema,  and  be  given  up  to  the 
companionship  of  the  devil.  He  summoned  the  bish- 
Gps,  on  their  alliance  to  the  Apostolic  See,  to  dissuade 
Charles  firom  his  amlntious  designs.  By  concurring  in 
such  detestable  deeds  they  were  preparing  him  for  hell.^ 
To  Charles  himself  he  wrote  two  letters ;  one  before 
the  invasion,  reprehending  him  for  refusing  to  receive 
the  papal  legates ;  the  second  after  it,  threatening  him 
with  interdict,  and  accusing  him  of  peijury  for  violat- 
ing, as  he  said,  the  treaty  of  Verdun. 

1  See  the  aoconnt  of  tbie  campaign,  and  one  for  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Emperor  bj  the  Dnke  of  Benevenfto,  in  Erchempert,  c  di,  35 ;  Pertz,  ili.  263 

*  ^  £t  il!i  tarn  detestabilia  &ciendo  .  .  .  gehennam  paratis. "  —  Uadiiaa 
•A  Epiaeop.  GaU.  n>id. 
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Hincmar  had  been  specially  summoned  to  break  oflF 
all  communion  with  the  king,  if  he  did  not  abandon  the 
cause  of  Charles.  Hincmar's  answer  shows  that  the 
doctrine  of  Wala,  as  to  the  inviolability  of  ecclesiasti* 
cal  fiefs,  was  not  respected  by  such  kings :  "  Should  I 
do  so,  I  should  soon  have  to  chant  by  myself  in  my 
choir,  stripped  of  all  my  possessions  and  vassals." ' 

But  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  bishops  pursued 
their  course  —  the  king  of  ambition,  the  rest  of  obse- 
quious obedience  —  without  regarding  the  denunciations 
of  Hadrian.  Hincmar,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
threw  his  preponderating  weight  into  the  scale  in  favor 
of  the  independence  and  consolidation  of  France  and 
its  absolute  severance  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which 
Answer  of      uow  sccmed  associated  with  the  Empire.     He 

Hincmar  to  ,  ■»  .  .    ^ 

tho  Pope.  wrote  a  grave,  solemn,  and  argumentative  re- 
monstrance to  the  Pope.  He  refused  to  withdraw,  as 
commanded  by  Hadrian,  from  the  court  of  Charles. 
He  embodied  in  his  own  language  that  of  Charles  and 
his  partisans.^  "  You/'  said  the  King  and  nobles  to  the 
bishops,  "  contribute  your  prayers  only  against  the  Nor- 
mans and  other  invaders ;  if  you  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  our  army  as  we  of  your  prayers,  demand  of  the 
Apostolic  father  that,  as  he  cannot  be  both  king  and 
bishop,  and  as  his  predecessors  ruled  the  Church,  which 
s  their  own,  not  the  state,  which  is  the  king's,  he  im- 
pose not  on  us  a  distant  king,  who  cannot  defend  us 
igainst  the  sudden  and  frequent  attacks  of  the  pagans, 
nor  command  us  Franks  to  be  slaves.  His  ancestors 
laid  not  their  yoke  on  our  ancestors,  nor  will  we  bear 

1 "  Qaoniam,  si  ex  sententift  ye8tr&  agerem,  ad  altare  me»  ecdesin  can- 
tare  possem,  de  rebus  autem  et  fiicaltatibos  et  hominibas  nuUam  amplHu 
haberem  potestatem."  —  Hincm.  Oper.  ii.  697. 

*  Hincmar,  Oper.  ii.  p.  688. 
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it,  for  it  is  written  in  die  Scriptures,  tlist  we  saovU 
fight  for  our  liberty  and  oar  inheritance  to  the  death."  ^ 
The  only  enemy  or  riral  whom  Charles  feared  was  his 
Ivother,  Loois  the  Germanic ;  hat  a  share  in  the  spofl 
averted  his  enmity.  Notwidistancfing  the  interdict  of 
die  Pope,  and  the  claims  of  the  £mperor,  the  Kings  of 
France  and  Germany  qoiedy  dirided  the  domimona  of 
their  nephew.  This  steife  was  hardly  orer  when  Ha- 
drian interposed  in  another  aflSur,  relating  to  the  fiun3y 
c£  Charies  the  Bald ;  in  revenge,  it  mi^t  be,  for  the 
contempt  of  his  fonner  mandates.  Now  he  asserted  his 
supremacy  even  over  parental  anthority,  thoo^  recog- 
nized and  confirmed  by  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of 
the  realm.  It  is  a  lawless  and  cmel  history,  showing 
at  once  the  barbaroos  state  of  the  times,  the  ambition 
and  inhtmiani^  too  prevalent  even  among  die  clergy. 

Carioman  was  die  fonrdi  and  youngest  son  of  Charles 
the  Bald.  The  Chnrch  had  already  become  a  provis- 
ion for  the  younger  sons  of  kings,  who,  besides  this, 
soppoeed  that  diey  were  propitiating  Heaven  by  the 
a»isecradon  of  some  of  their  family  to  die  service  of 
God.  Charies  the  Bald  made  two  such  ofiiaringB.  Lo- 
thair,  who  was  lame,  was  forced  to  become  a  monk,  and 
as  Abbot  of  Moader  St.  Jean  and  of  St  Germain 
d'Anxerre,  maintained  die  decency  of  his  station  till 
his  death.  But  Carioman  was  less  suited  for  the  dois- 
ter.  Though  Abbot  of  St  M^dard,  in  ScHssons,  he ' 
permitted  to  indulge  his  warlike  inclinations  in  a  < 
paign  against  the  Normans,  with  Solomon,  ▲.».  sas. 
King  of  Brittany.  Carioman  gained  no  great  gloiy  in 
dus  expedition,  but  imbibed  a  passion  for  a  reslless  and 
idventoroos  fife,  unbecoming  a  monk.     Yet  abbacies 

tp.ass. 
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were  heaped  upon  him;^  when  suddenly  he  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  his  Ather, 
stripped  of  all  his  benefices,  and  thrown  into  prison  at 
Senlis.  During  the  same  year  he  was  released  from 
prison ;  but  immediately  fled  into  the  Belgic  country, 
raised  a  band  of  desperate  robbers,  and  committed 
frightftil  ravages  over  the  whole  district.  The  king 
had  no  forces  at  hand  to  repress  tliese  outrages ;  he  had 
recourse  to  the  bishops,  who,  as  Carloman  had  received 
deacon's  orders,  were  urged  to  interpose  their  authority. 
The  bandit's  companions  were  excommunicated,  and 
condemned,  if  they  should  be  taken,  to  death.  Carlo- 
man  himself,  having  deceived  his  father  by  the  promise 
of  surrender,  appeared  again  at  the  head  of  his  robbers 
in  Lorraine,  ravaged  the  country  around  Toul>  and 
crossed  the  mountains  (the  Vosges)  into  Burgundy. 
The  bishops  were  preparing  to  take  the  extreme  mea^ 
ure  of  degradation  against  the  apostate  ecclesiastic  and 
unnatural  son.  To  their  amazement,  Carloman  having 
made  a  secret  appeal  to  the  Pope,  letters  from  Hadrian 
July  IS,  sn.  appeared,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  robber 
and  rebel  in  terms  of  unj^ecedented  vehemence.  Re- 
sentment for  the  disobedience  g£  Charles,  in  the  sei2are 
of  Lothair's  dominions,  was  almost  the  avowed  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  step.  "  Not  only,  O  king,  hast 
thou  usurped  the  realm  of  others,  but,  surpassing  the 
wild  beasts  in  cruelty,  thou  hast  not  in  thy  rage  re- 
spected thine  own  entrails,  thy  son  Carloman.  like 
the  ostrich,  as  we  read  in  the  holy  book  of  Job,  thou 
hast  hardened  thine  heart  to  thy  son,  as  though  he  were 
not  thy  son.  Thou  hast  not  only  deprived  him  of  his 
fiUher's  favor,  and  of  all  his  benefices,  but  thou  hast 

>  *  Plarimorujn  monasterionim  pater  repatatos."  —  Ann.  Beiii» 
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banished  him  from  thy  kingdom,  and,  what  is  more 
impio>iis,  endeavored  to  procure  his  excommanication* 
But  Carioman  has  appealed  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and 
by  the  Apostolic  authorily  we  omunand  fhee  to  refrain 
from  thy  cmeltj,  and  exhort  thee,  not,  contrary  to  the 
apostle's  admonition,  to  provoke  thy  children  to  wrath. 
Restore  him  then  to  thj  favor ;  receive  him  as  thy  son 
with  parental  aflfection ;  reinstate  him  in  his  honors  and 
his  benefices,  at  least,  till  our  legates  arrive,  who,  by 
their  anthorily,  with  dne  respect  to  the  honor  of  both, 
may  dispose  and  order  aU  things.  Heap  not  sin  on  sin; 
forswear  thy  usurpations,  and  thy  avarice ;  and  showing 
how  thou  hast  profited  by  correction,  seek  with  thy 
whole  heart  the  pardon  of  the  Church ;  strive  to  the 
end  lest  thou  perish  everlastingly.  The  term  of  thy 
crimes  wiU  be  that  of  our  rebuke,  and  by  God's  a&iflst* 
ance  thou  wflt  reach  the  end  of  thy  guilt  and  thy  pun* 
ishment.'^ 

Hadrian  at  the  same  time  addressed  the  nobles  of 
France  and  Lorraine  to  (orhid  them  to  take  up  arms 
against  Carioman ;  and  the  Ushops,  {prohibiting  his  ex- 
communication. But  the  cleargy  of  Ftance  made  com* 
mon  cause  with  the  king,  above  all  Hincmar  of  Rheims, 
himself  involved  in  inevitable  strife  with  the  Pope.  If 
the  king  had  a  rebellious  son  and  subject,  supported  by 
the  Pope,  Hincmar  had  a  contumacious  nejdiew  and 
soffiragan,  who  appealed  to  the  Pope  and  defied  the  au- 
thori^  of  his  uncle  and  metropolitan.  How  far  oomrt 
mon  interests  had  led  to  any  secret  understanding  be« 
tween  these  two  rebels  against  the  royal  and  archiepis* 
eopsi  authority  is  not  clear ;  but  Hincmar,  Bishop  of 
Laon,  alone  of  the  Frankish  cleigy,  refused  H^Kanar 
to  subscribe  to  the  act  of  degradation  against  ^  ^ 
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Carloman.  Hincmar  of  Laon  must  be  made  to  pass 
rapkUj  over  the  scene.  This  turbulent  nephew  oP 
Archbishop  Hincmar,  who  bore  the  same  name,  had 
been  advanced  by  misjudging  nepotism  in  early  youth 
to  the  See  of  Laon.^  His  first  acts  were  acts  of  rebel- 
lion and  contumacy  against  the  metropolitan  authorily 
of  his  uncle.  He  had  come  into  collision  oa  an  affidr 
of  property  with  the  temporal  power,  and  given  offence 
to  King  Charles  the  Bald.  He  was  summoned  before 
a  secular  tribunal,  deprived  of  a  ridi  abbey :  even  the 
revenues  of  his  see  were  sequestered.  The  nepotism  of 
the  elder  Hincmar  woke  again,  and  entered  into  alli- 
ance with  his  lofty  Churchmanship.  He  rebuked  the 
unhallowed  conduct  of  the  king,  who  had  presumed  to 
lay  his  profSme  hands  on  a  bishop,  and  to  adjudge  prop- 
erty claimed  by  the  Church.  He  quoted  against  the 
king  the  irrefiragaUe  authority  of  passages  from  the 
pseudo-Isidorian  Decretak.^  Hincmar  of  Laon,  after 
an  apology  not  too  humble,  was  reinstated  in  his  abbey 
and  in  the  possession  of  his  see. 

In  the  same  year  came  another  outbreak  c^  turbu- 
lence firom  Hincmar  of  Laon,  the  forcible  seizure  of  a 
Mewehmi  fief  to  which  ho  laid  claim  and  the  expulsion 
marof  LaosTof  Nortmau,  a  noble,  by  his  armed  men. 
The  king  took  up  his  noble's  cause ;  the  Bishop  was 
forced  to  take  reftige  before  the  altar  of  his  church. 
From  thence  he  actually  laid  his  whole  diocese  under 
an  interdict :  no  rite  of  religion  was  to  be  performed  in 
the  closed  and  silent  churches.  The  elder  Hincmar 
put  forth  his  metropolitan  power,  and  annulled  the  in- 

>  HincmEr  bitteily  reproaches  his  nephew:  "Videlicet  quia  sUtim  nt * 
patemiB  nido  educationis  fiustofl  Episoopus  evoUstL** — p.  598. 

*  Passages  from  the  letters  of  Popes  Lacins  and  Stephanus.  The  dooH 
nent,  pp.  816,  888.— Hincmar,  Op.  ii.  p.  828 
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terdict.^    The  dergj,  agliast,  know  not  whom  to  obejr^ 
for  Hincmar  of  Laon  had  appealed  to  Rome :  in  Rome 
he  had  probably  long  kept  np  secret  intellig^ice.     He 
tamed  his  own  theologic  w€»p(Mis  against  hit  uncle; 
with  passages  from  the  fidse  Decretab  he  limited  and 
defied  the  metropolian  power.     The  qnaxrel  becomes 
more  fierce  and  obstinate.    Conneil  after  council  meet, 
at  Pistes  (866),  at  Gondeville  (868),  at  Attignj ;  thej 
meet  in  rain.     Hincmar  of  Rheims  lalxNrs  in  pro&t 
writings  to  assert  the  j»lenitade  of  metropolitan  anthoiv 
ity ;  he  has  fbnnd  out  that  the  new  Decretals  are  not  lo 
absolntelj  above  doubt,  yet  he  dares  not  boldly  to  deny 
their  authenticity.     Hincmar  of  Laon  asserts  the  un* 
qualified  supremacy  of  the  Pope :  Hincmar  of  Rheims 
asserts  that  the  statutes  of  councils  are  of  high^  author- 
ity than  the  decrees  of  Popes;  the  Pope's  Decretals 
owe  thdr  pow^  to  the  authority  of  councils.    Hincmar 
of  Laon  displays  firmness  worthy  of  a  better  cause :  the 
Inshops  declare  against  him,  and  pronounce  the  inta^ 
diet  unlawfiil :  the  king  accuses  him  of  a  breach  of  his 
oath  of  allegiance.     He  i^ppeals  to  Rome ;  he  exhibits 
letters  of  Pope  Hadrian,  summoning  him  to  Rome. 
Already  the  Pope  had  entered  into  the  cmi-  la^grttnof 
test;  he  had  commanded  the  excommunicar  J^^^^ 
tion,  without  hearing  or  inquiry,  of  Nortman,  M«^a6,87i. 
the  daunant  and  possessor  of  the  disputed  fief;  he  had 
reproved  both  the  king  and  the  archbishop  for  daring  to 
forbid  the  Bishop  of  Laon  to  leave  the  realm  and  go  to 
Rome.     Hincmar  of  Laon  fled  to  hts  dty  of  Laon. 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  now,  in  the  name  of  the  king, 

*  The  dnttges  of  HfaicmAr  of  lUiefans  ogaimt  Hincmar  of  Laon  contaSa  M 
ttpitnla,  or  cfaargieB,  occnpjing  ^bove  900  fblio  pages  in  Iris  works,  Avm 
tnto5M. 
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addressed  an  expostoliUion  to  Pope  Hadrian;  it  was 
strong  at  once,  and  not  undignified :  "  You  have  comr 
pelled  me  by  your  indecent  letters,  alike  disparaging  to 
the  royal  authority  and  unbecoming  Apostolic  modera- 
tion, and  filled  with  outrage  and  insult,  to  reply  in  no 
very  friendly  tone.  It  is  time  that  you  should  know 
that,  although  subject  to  human  passions,  I  am  a  maa, 
jframed  in  the  image  of' God,  holding  through  the  grace 
of  God  the  royal  dignity  by  descent  firom  my  ancestors ; 
and,  what  is  &r  greater,  a  Christian,  an  orthodox  Cath* 
olic  Christian,  instructed  firom  my  youth  in  sacred  and 
profane  laws  and  letters.^  Ton  have  neither  legally  nor 
regularly  accused  me  of  any  public  crime  before  the 
bishops,  still  less  convicted  me.  Yet  you  have  dared  to 
call  me  a  perjurer,  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  an  usurper  of  the 
estates  of  the  Church."  *  He  afterwards  asserts  that 
the  Kings  of  France  are  not  the  Vicegerents  of  the  bish- 
ops, but  the  lords  of  the  realm ;  and  appeals  to  former 
precedents  that  none  of  his  royal  ancestors  had  been  ad 
dressed  in  such  terms  by  the  predecessors  of  the  Pope* 
This  letter,  however,  takes  no  notice  of  the  most  fia* 
grant  invasion  of  the  royal  rights,  the  unjustifiable  inter- 
ference of  the  Pope  in  favor  of  the  rebel  Carloman, 
which  must  have  been  still  pending,  or  at  least  not  de- 


1  On  the  literuy  cultiyation  of  Charles  the  Bald,  compare  Sir  F.  Pal- 
gmye*8  BM,  of  Normandy  and  Englandi  p.  378,  and  note,  p.  739. 

«  The  close  of  the  letter  is  the  most  remarkable  part  Throughont  Hinc- 
nuur  appeals  only  to  the  ancient  accredited  decretals  of  Leo,  Celeetme,  Oe- 
>auas,  and  to  the  African  Councils.  He  doses  with  these  words:  **  We  am 
not  ignorant  that  whatever  is  written  from  the  Apostolic  See  accord!^  to 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  preaching  of  the  ancients,  and  the  authority  of 
councils,  is  to  be  held  and  obeyed:  whatever  beyond  that  hat  been  com- 
piled or  forged  is  not  only  to  be  rejected  but  refiited  also."  **  Qnod  sicut  a 
quoquam  fuerit  compiUtum  siye  oonfictum  non  solum  respuendum  sed  el 
redarguendum  esse  cognovimus."  — vol.  ii.  p.  716. 
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tenniiied ;  it  dwells  enturely  on  the  affiur  of  ICnomar^ 
Bishop  of  Laon.  This  affiiir,  being  a  rerolt,  as  it  were, 
against  tbe  Metropolitan  power  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Rhenns,  seems  put  forward  bj  that  prelate,  as  though 
the  crime  of  his  own  kinsman  and  the  rebellion  against 
spiritual  authority  were  the  more  heinous  offence. 

Hadrian  had  doubtless  the  sagacit^^  to  perceive  his 
error.  The  correspondence  between  the  king  and  the 
Pope  became  on  both  sides  more  amicable*^  Carlcmum 
was  abandoned,  and  to  a  tragic  fate.^  Unable  to  with- 
stand the  power  levied  against  him  hy  his  4*9.871. 
father,  he  again  surrendered,  was  again  imprisoned  at 
Senhs.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  bishops,  and  degraded  from  his  clerical  orders. 
His  partisans,  however,  and  Carloman,  no  doubt,  him- 
self, rather  rejoiced  in  this  degradati(Hi,  which  opened 
again  the  path  of  secular  ambition.  He  might  aqpire, 
if  not  to  the  throne,  to  a  share  in  the  dominiona  of  his 
father.  The  bishops  had,  perhaps,  by  this  time  per- 
ceived that  this  division  of  the  royal  dominions  at  the 
death  of  each  successive  mcmarch  was  the  inherent 
weakness  of  tbe  crown,  and,  dreading  a  contest  for  the 
throne  in  the  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom,  attacked 
on  every  side  by  the  pagan  Normans,  determined  to 
secure  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  kingdom.  Carlo- 
man  was  again  put  upon  his  trial,  and  condemned  to 

'  **■  Quasi  tamoree  et  l»dones  vestras  palpare  Benmmafl,  baa  oleo  consol*- 
tiook  per  dolcinimiim  mdcw  caritatis,  et  sancte  dOectionit  TOgueBtmi  tn 
▼ere,  lenire,  et  ad  aanitatem  perdacere  optamos.*'  — Hadrian.  Epift  ad  Cv. 
Carir.,  Labbe,  p.  987. 

•  See  the  Acta  of  the  Sjnod  of  Doacy,  Labbe,  p.  1589, 1844.  He  was  ao- 
eosed  bj  tiie  long  aa  a  perjured  traitor  and  diatorber  of  the  poblic  peace; 
by  Hincmar,  as  contomacioos  against  his  metropolitan.  Hincmar  reaerved 
to  the  Pope  only  the  right  of  appeal  given  by  the  Cooncil  of  Sardica.  -^ 
Compaie  Planck,  iii.  p.  183. 
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death.  This  punishment  was  commuted  for  one  more 
barbarous.  His  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  shut  up 
in  the  Abbey  of  Corbey.  His  partisans  contrived  to 
carry  him  off,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  court  of  Louis 
of  Germany,  who  named  him  Abbot  of  Estemach.  He 
dii  not  long  survive  his  cruel  treatment. 

If  the  king  triumphed  over  his  rebellious  son,  so  di 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  over  his  rebellious  nephew.  Nor 
was  the  Archbishop's  nephew  more  mercifiilly  treated 
than  the  King's  son.  Hincmar  of  Laon  suffered  the 
same  fate ;  he  too  was  condemned,  and  suffer^  the  loss 
of  his  eyes  Uke  Carloman.  The  two  rebels  against 
royal  and  metropolitan  authority  were  thus  joined  in 
the  same  barbarous  punishment.  Both  these  events, 
however,  took  place  after  the  death  of  Hadrian,  during 
the  rule  of  his  successor.  The  death  of  Hadrian  may 
have  emboldened  the  clergy  of  France  to  take  the 
af&ir  into  their  own  hands,  and  so  to  achieve  their  full 
victory. 

Nicolas  I.  and  Hadrian  H.  thus,  with  difierent  suc- 
cess, imperiously  dictating  to  sovereigns,  ruling  or 
attempting  to  rule  the  higher  clCTgy  in  foreign  countries 
with  a  despotic  sway,  mingling  in  the  political  revolu- 
tions of  Europe,  awarding  crowns,  and  adjudging  kingly 
inheritances,  might  seem  the  immediate  ancestors  of 
Gregory  VH.,  of  Innocent  HI.,  of  Boniface  VIII. 
But  the  papacy  had  to  undergo  a  period  of  gloom  and 
degradation,  even  of  guilt,  before  it  emerged  again  to 
its  height  of  power. 
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CHAPTER   VL 

JOHHYin.  THS  SARACENS.  THS  DUKES  OF  LOWER  ITALT 

The  pontificate  of  John  "VUJ.  is  the  turning  point 
in  this  gradnal,  bat  rapid  and  ahnoet  total,  a^.  871 
change ;  among  its  causes  were  the  extinction  of  the 
imperial  branch  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  and  the  fine- 
quent  transference  of  the  empire  firom  one  line  of  sover- 
eigns  to  another ;  with  the  growth  of  the  formidable 
dukes  and  counts  in  Italy,  which  overshadowed  the 
papal  power,  and  reduced  the  Pope  himself  to  die  slave 
or  the  victim  of  one  of  the  contending  factions.  The 
Pope  was  elected,  deposed,  imprisoned,  murdered.  In 
the  wild  turbulence  of  the  times  not  merely  the  rever- 
ence but  the  sanctitj  of  his  character  disappeared.  He 
sank  to  the  common  level  of  mortals ;  and  the  head  of 
Christendom  was  as  fierce  and  licentious  as  the  petty 
princes  who  surrounded  him,  out  of  whose  stock  he 
sprang,  and  whose  habits  he  did  not  break  off  when 
raned  to  the  papal  throne. 

John  Vni.,  however,  still  stood  on  the  vantage 
ground  occupied  by  Nicolas  I.  and  Hadrian  U.  He 
was  a  Roman  by  birth.  He  signalized  his  pontificate 
bjr  an  act  even  more  imposing  than  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, the  nomination  to  the  empire,  which  his  lan- 
guage rqnresented  rather  as  a  grant  firom  the  pa|>al 
Tof<.  m.  s 
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authority  than  as  an  hereditary  dignity ;  it  was  a  direct 
gift  from  heaven,  conveyed  at  the  will  of  the  Pope. 
Already  there  appear  indications  of  a  French  and 
German  interest  contending  for  the  papal  influence, 
which  grows  into  more  and  more  decided  faction,  till 
the  Carlovingian  empire  is  united,  soon  to  be  dissolved 
for  ever,  in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Fat.  John  VIIT. 
Aug.  876.  adopted  the  dangerous  policy  of  a  partial  ad- 
herence to  France.  The  Emperor  Louis,  the  son  of 
Lothair,  had  died  without  male  issue.  Charles  the 
Bald  was  never  wanting  in  boldness  and  activity  to 
advance  hb  claims,  just  or  unjust,  to  an  increase  of 
dominion.  He  marched  hastily  into  Italy ;  his  nobles 
crowded  to  his  standard.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Louis 
of  Germany  the  elder  attempted  in  vain  to  arrest,  or 
was  bribed  to  permit,  his  passage  of  the  Alps.  The 
Pope  hastened  to  bestow  the  imperial  crown  on  Charles. 
Dec.  17, 876.  Au  Empcror  with  a  title  so  questionable  was 
not  disposed  to  be  scrupulous  as  to  the  author  of  the 
gift.  "  We  have  elected,"  writes  John  VIII.,  "  and 
approved,  with  the  consent  of  our  brothers  the  other 
bishops,  of  the  ministers  of  the  holy  Roman  Church, 
and  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  the  King 
Charles,  Emperor  of  the  West."  In  his  letters  to  the 
bishops  and  counts  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  forbids  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  their  king  in  the  assertion  of  his 
rightful  title  to  the  empire,  or  to  invade  the  territoriea 
of  Charles,  the  Pope  describes  the  march  of  Charles  as 
almost  miraculous,  and  intimates  throughout  that  he 
was  invited  by  the  Church,  in  which  resided  the  divine 
power  of  bestowing  the  empire.^  No  later  Pope  held 
more  unmeasured  language  —  ^^  How  do  we  discharge 

*  "  Sibi  divioitas  ....  collatmn."  —  Epist  cocxviL 
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oor  ftmcdons  as  vicegerents  of  Christ  in  his  Church  if 
we  do  not  strive  for  Christ  against  the  insolence  of 
princes?"^  He  speaks  of  "our  son  Loub,  rtb. are. 
jour  glorious  king,  if  he  be  a  son  who  has  always  been 
disobedi^it  to  oor  holy  predecessors,  if  glorious  who  has 
waged  nnhallowed  wars  against  Christians ;  '  bella  ger- 
ens  nullos  habitura  triumphos ; '  if  a  king,  who  cannot 
govern  himself."^  The  Bavarian  bishops  are  threat>- 
ened  with  instant  excommunication  if  they  refuse  to 
concur  widi  the  legates  of  John  in  preventing  the  war 
by  mild  or  by  threatening  means.  Another  letter  to 
the  bishops  who  adhered  to  the  title  of  Louis  is  still 
more  vi<dent ;  he  treats  them  as  Iscariots,  as  followers 
of  the  firatricide  Cain.  *^  They  murmur  not  against 
Charles,  but  against  God,  the  giver  of  crowns."*  But 
the  historians  are  almost  unanimous  as  to  the  price 
which  Charles  was  compelled  to  pay  for  his  imperial 
crown.  He  bought  the  Pope,  he  bought  the  senators 
of  Home ;  he  bought,  if  we  might  venture  to  take  the 
words  to  the  letter,  St.  Peter  himself.^ 

The  imperial  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  was  short 
and  inglorious.     His  Inrother  and  rival,  Louis  a.d.  876. 
of  Germany,  died  during  the  next  year,  but  left  his 
kingdoms  and  his  title  to  the  Empire  to  his  three  sons. 
War  broke  out;  Charles  suffered  a  disgraceful  defeat 

'  **  Ubi  eft  qiuefomiiB,  qood  vioem  Christi  in  eodetUt  ftingimor,  si  pro 

Chriito  oontrm  inBntontiam  principuii "^Apud  Labbe,  lob  ann. 

Tbe  irbole  letter  is  remarkable. 

*Epiflt.  cocxTiiL 

*  "Neque  enim  contra  Carolam  est  mnimnr  vestram,  sed  contra  Domi- 
■un  sQJiit  est  regnnm,  et  cni  yolaerit  ipse  dabo  Hind.**  —  Tbid. 

*  A^naL  Bertin.  ad  ann.  876.  **  Beato  Petro  molta  et  pretiosa  munera 
oft)rens  in  Imperatorem  anctus  et  coronatos  est  .  .  Imperatoris  nomivi  « 
pnssole  sedis  ApostoUcs  Johanne,  ingenti  pretio  emerat"  Ann.  Met  BTI. 
*'0mnem  senatom  popoli  Romani|  more  Jugorthino  corrupit,  sibiqae  aocra- 
t1t'»  — Ann.  FoWen. 
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on  the  Rhine  by  Loais  of  Saxony.  After  his  second 
descent  into  Italy,  where  Pope  John  met  him  at  Pavia, 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  in  his  retreat  by  the 
oct.6,8n.  forces  of  Carloman,  King  of  Bavaria.  He 
died  on  the  road,  in  a  small  hamlet  in  the  Alps.  As 
his  physician  was  a  Jew,  it  was  generally  beliered  thai 
ho  was  poisoned;  though  the  Jews  educated  in  the 
Arabian  universities  of  Spain,  were  no  doubt  more 
advanced  in  medical  science  than  any  others  in  Europe. 
John  Vin.,  even  before  the  death  of  Charles  the 
DMgerfrom  ^^^y  might  repcut  of  Jiaving  yielded  to  the 
''*^*^^'^^-  temptation  of  bestowing  the  imperial  crown 
on  an  obsequious  but  remote  sovereign,  who  could  so  iU 
discharge  his  office  of  Protector  of  the  Roman  See. 
But  where  could  he  have  looked  for  a  more  powerful 
protector  against  the  formidable  enemies  which  were 
environing  the  capital  of  Christendom  on  every  side, 
the  Saracens,  and  the  no  less  dangerous  Christian  petty 
princes  of  Italy  ?  The  whole  pontificate  of  John  YIII. 
was  a  long,  if  at  times  interrupted,  agony  of  apprehen 
sion  lest  Rome  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  unbe 
liever.  The  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  Louis  had  been 
almost  a  continual  warfare  against  the  Mohammedans, 
who  had  now  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Southern  Italy. 
He  had  successfully  repelled  their  progress,  but  at  the 
death  of  Louis  Rome  was  again  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  Mohammedan  city.  The*  Pope  wrote  letter  after 
letter  in  the  most  urgent  and  feeling  language  to 
Charles  the  Bald  soon  after  he  had  invested  him  with 
the  empire.^  "  If  all  the  trees  in  the  forest,"  such  is 
the  style  of  the  Pope,  "  were  turned  into  tongues,  they 
could  not  describe  the  ravages  of  these  impious  pagans 

1  Ad  Carol.  Caly.  Imper.  apad  Boaquet,  p.  471. 
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the  devoat  pe(^e  of  Ood  is  destroyed  by  a  continaa] 
sknghter :  he  who  escapes  the  fire  and  the  sword  is 
carried  as  a  captive  into  exile.  Cities,  castles,  and 
villages  are  atterly  wasted,  and  without  an  inhabitant. 
The  bishops  are  wandering  about  in  beggary,  or  fly  to 
Rome  as  the  only  place  of  reftige."  The  well-known 
story,  wheth^  fidse  or  true,  by  the  belief  which  it  ob^ 
tained,  shows  the  deadly  hatred  between  the  Christians 
and  the  Moslemin,  and  the  horrors  of  the  war.  Sa- 
lerno was  besi^ed  by  the  Saracens  (this  was  at  an 
earlier  period,  about  the  accession  (^  John  VIII.)  :  the 
gallant  defence  of  the  dty  by  Count  Guaifer  probably 
retarded  at  that  time  their  career  of  conquest.  The 
Saracen  general,  or  king  as  he  is  called,  is  said  to  have 
violated  a  number  of  Christian  nuns  on  the  altar  m  the 
church  of  St.  Fortunatus.  While  in  this  act  of  cruelty 
and  guilt  to  one  of  them  he  was  crushed  by  a  huge 
beam,  which  fell  or  was  skiliully  detached  from  the 
waU.  The  maiden  escaped  unhurt.^  The  usual  ap- 
pellation of  the  Saracens  by  the  Pope  is  Hagarenes, 
sons  of  fornication  and  wrath.  In  a  passage  in  a  later 
letter  to  Count  Boso,  the  Pc^  describes  the  Saracens 
as  an  army  of  locusts,  turning  the  whole  land  into  a 
wilderness :  extensive  regions  were  so  desolate  as  to  be 
inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts.^  The  most  terrible  intel- 
ligence of  all  is  that  an  armament  of  three  hundred 
ships,  fifteen  of  which  carried  cavalry,  was  in  prepara- 
tioii  to  attack  and  conquer  Rome.  ^^  Consider,"  says 
the  Pope,  ^^what  a  vast  and  unparalleled^  evil  this 
would  be ;  the  loss  of  that  city  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
world,  the  peril  of  Christianity  itself."  In  another 
nresfdng  letter  to  Charles  the  Bald  he  says,  ^^  All  Cam* 

>  Anoojiii.  Salem.  *  e.  ^.  E^itt  xzxriiL  •Inoompfabilel 
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pania  is  a  desert;  the  Hagarenes  have  crossed  the 
Tiber,  and  are  wasting  the  suburban  district;  they 
destroy  all*  churches  and  shrines  ;  massacre  the  monks 
and  clergy."^  Somewhat  later  he  alludes  to  the  starva- 
tion of  Rome ;  some  of  the  senate  were  in  danger  of 
perishing  with  hunger.^  All  this  time,  bitterly  com- 
plains the  Pope,  the  Christians,  instead  of  flying  to 
the  reUef  of  the  Roman  see,  were  engaged  in  unnatu- 
ral  wars  against  each  other ;  wars  in  which  John  forgets 
his  own  concern. 

Tet,  if  possible,  even  more  formidable  than  the  infideb 
were  the  petty  Christian  princes  of  Italy.  "  The  canker- 
NoT.  16, 876.  worm  eats  what  the  locust  has  left."  These 
^aSSIS  *"  appear  to  have  been  the  inferior  nobles,  the 
**^'**^*  marquises  (marchiones)  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome.  The  more  powerftil  princes  seized  likewise 
every  opportunity  of  confusion  to  enrich  themselves  or 
to  enlarge  their  dominions.  "  Those,"  writes  Pope 
John  to  the  Emperor,  "  who  are  not  unknown  to  you, 
trample  down  all  our  rights  in  the  Roman  t^ritory, 
seize  all  that  the  Saracens  have  spared ;  so  that  there 
is  not  a  single  herd  of  cattle  in  all  our  domain,  nor  a 
single  human  being  to  commiserate  or  lament  the  deso- 
lation." *  In  many  parts  of  Italy  had  gradually  arisen 
independent  dukedoms ;  and  none  of  these  appear  to 
have  felt  any  religious  respect  for  the  Pope,  some  not 
for  Christianity.  They  were  ready  on  every  cccasi<»i 
to  assail  and  plunder  the  city  itself:  for  which  they 
were  sometimes  punished,  when  the  imperial  power 
was   strong;    more  often  they  defied  its   hnpotence. 

^  He  entreats  the  Empress  Hicluldis  to  influence  her  husband  to  proted 
him;  his  whole  reahn  is  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  dty.  — Bpist 

XXX. 

*  Epist.  xly.  *  J^ist  xxx. 
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A  Transalpine  Emperor  was  too  distant  to  maintain 
awe  for  any  long  time.  In  the  Sonth  were  the  dd 
Lombard  Dukes  of  Benevento  and  Spoleto,  the  Duke 
(^  Naples,  who  owned  a  kind  of  remote  fealty  to  the 
Eastern  Empire,  the  Princes  of  Capua,  Salerno,  and 
Amalfi.  On  the  yacan<7  after  the  death  of  Pope  Nic- 
olas, Lambert  of  Spoleto  had  occupied  and  pillaged 
R(nne,^  respecting  neither  monastery  nor  church,  and 
carrying  off  a  great  number  of  young  females  of  the 
hi^est  rank.^  Adelgis,  the  Duke  of  Benevento,  had 
dsured  to  seize  in  that  city  the  sacred  person  of  the 
Emperor  Louis.^  The  Emporor  had  fled  with  his  wife 
and  a  few  soldiers  to  a  lofty  tower,  in  which  he  was 
besieged,  and  glad  to  accept  terms  of  capitulation.^ 
He  was  only  permitted  to  leaye  the  city  after  he  had 
taken  a  solemn  oath  to  Adelgis  —  an  oath  in  which  his 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  all  his  attendants  were  com- 
peUed  to  j<Hn — that  he  woold  neither  in  his  own  per 


1  The  cause  of  this  insiimction  was  the  fspscity  of  the  Empreee  Ingel- 
hergB  and  the  erneltx  of  the  French  soldieiy  with  her.  —  Anaetaa.  in  Y it 
HaidTian. 

*  At  a  later  period,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Pope  John  YIII.,  the  same 
Lambert  had  demanded  the  chief  of  the  Roman  nobility  to  be  surrendered 
to  him  as  hostages.  —  Ann.  Bertin. ;  Ann.  Fuldens.  sab  ann.  871 ;  Mura- 
tori,  Ann.  d'ltalia,  ibid. 

*  Ercbempert  assigns  two  reasons  why  God  permitted  this  humiliation  of 
Louis:  because  he  had  insulted  Pope  Nicolas,  and  spared  two  Saracen 
tiogSj  whom  he  might  have  put  to  death  as  Saul  did  Agag.  —  Apnd  Pertx, 
p.  258. 

*  The  popular  rerses  current  at  the  time  show  the  profound  impreeaioo 
made  by  this  act  of  treason  against  the  imperial  miyesty.  It  is  a  curious 
transition  specimen  of  Italo-Latin :  — 

**  Audlte  onuMS  flnM  twrtt,  horrore  earn  trlftttU, 
QmIs  soelai  ftdtlhotum  Benetwito  OlTltas, 
Lhudorfoiun  oomprmdenmt  ssneto  pio  Augosto." 

Tn«  descent  of  the  Saracens  in  great  force  was  thought  a  providential  via 
itatkm  fin*  the  crime  of  the  Beneventans. 
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son  nor  by  any  other  revenge  this  act  of  m^olont  rebel- 
lion. No  sooner,  however,  had  Louis  reached  Ravenna 
in  safety  than  he  sent  to  the  Pope  to  absolve  him  from 
his  oath.  Hadrian  II.,  then  Pope,  began  to  assert  that 
dangerous  privilege  of  absdution  from  solemn  and  re- 
corded oaths.^  The  two  Lamberts  of  Spoleto  were 
accused  of  conniving  at,  if  not  consenting  to,  this  dar- 
ing exploit. 

The  Duke  of  Naples,  the  Greek  Emperor's  subject, 
acted  altogether  as  an  independent  prince.  Sergius, 
who  had  succeeded  his  &ther  in  the  Neapohtan  duke- 
dom, was  accused  of  secret  and  friendly  intelligence 
with  the  Saracens ;  of  supplying  their  piratical  fleets 
with  provisions,  and  thus  purchasing  security  for  his 
own  dominions  by  sacrificing  the  rest  of  Southern  Italy. 
His  uncle,  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Naples  (the  high 
families  of  Italy  now,  as  well  as  of  the  Franks,  aspired 
to  ecclesiastical  dignities),  had,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  reproved  him  for  this  alliance  with  the 
Unbeliever.  Sergius,  once  imprisoned,  afterwards  drove 
his  uncle,  the  bishop,  into  exile.  After  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Louis,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  the  Pope,  John  YIH.,  was  more  earnestly  desir- 
ous of  breaking  this  unhallowed  league  between  the 
so-called  Christian  and  the  Saracen.  He  tried  in  vain 
anathema  and  excommunication.  At  length  he  ap- 
peared in  person  at  the  head  of  an  army  with  the  two 
Lamberts,  Dukes  of  Spoleto,  who  had  received  orders 
from  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Bald,  to  assist  him.* 
Guaifer,  Prince  of  Salerno ;  Palear,  Prefect  of  Amalfi 
and  Docibilis,  Duke  of  Gaeta,  were  also  on  too  friendly 

1  Lintprand.  —  Regino,  lib.  ii. 

s  £rchempeii.    Muratori.  Ann.  dlUlia,  A.D.  877. 
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terms  with  the  Suracens.^  In  a  conflict  between  the 
two  armies,  twenty^two  Nei^litans  were  taken  and 
beheaded,  as  under  the  papal  anathema,  with  the  sano^ 
tion  of  the  Pope.*  A  second  Athanasins,  the  aoimmin. 
brother  of  Duke  Sergins,  had  succeeded  to ShS^^ 
his  uncle  as  BisIk^  of  Naples.  He  was  a  ^**'  ^•^  ,  > 
man  of  lawless  and  unmeasured  ambition,  but  with 
q>ecioas  cunning  sacrificed,  as  it  seemed,  all  the  ties  of 
Idndred  and  of  blood  to  the  cause  of  the  Pope  and  of 
Christianitjr.  He  organized  a  formidable  par^  in  N»- 
I^es,  seized  and  imprisoned  his  brother  the  duke,  and 
sent  him  blinded  to  Rcone,  where  he  died  shortly  after 
in  misery  and  disgrace.'  The  Bishop  then  took  pos- 
sessicm  of  the  vacant  dukedom ;  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical offices  met  in  his  parson  as  they  had  at  Capua  in 
the  Bishop  Landulf.  The  Pope,  John  YHI.,  hi^y 
approved  of  this  usurpation,  commended  Athanasius 
because  he  had  overtbrown  the  new  Hobfemes,  and 
had  not  spared  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  The  n«t.  877. 
P<^  betrayed  hx\  inward  triumph  that  a  churchman 
had  thus  assumed  the  secular  authority :   he  wrote  to 

>  Bj  the  unsUnce  of  Erchempeii  we  trace  the  rite  and  progreM  of  this 
iwe  of  Unrle«,  independent  prfaioee.  The  bnsieeC  and  not  leeet  lawleee 
w«e  the  Bishope  (In  general  of  the  inling  fiunilj)  Landulf  of  Capua  and 
Athananns  of  Naples.  Of  these,  Landulf,  one  of  the  fbur  sons  of  Lando 
Prince  of  Capoa,  became  Bishop  of  Capua.  Erchempert  insinuates  against 
Ub  the  worst  rices— and  he  hated  monks  I  — P.  S51.  Yet  John  consented 
to  his  episcopate, "  Pandenulfbs  Landenulphnm  germannm  sunra  oot^Mgahm 
dericom  fedt  episcopom,  mittensque  Bomam  Johanni  PapsB  episoopum 
fieri  ezposcit,  a  quo  et  exauditus  est**  —  lb.  255.  Athanasius  is  briefly  de- 
scribed: "  Episoopos  et  magister  mHitnm.** 

'  **  OctaTO  die  anathematis  xxiL  Neapolites  militee  apprehensos  deooUari 
ftcit:  sic  enim  monuerat  Papa.**  — Erchempert,  90. 

*  The  fifth  letter  of  John  seems  to  hare  been  addressed  to  Athanasras  soon 
ifter  his  promotion  to  the  bishopric  He  there  threatens  Sergius  with  an 
tfTtpealable  anathema  (non  dissolrendum).  —  Labbe,  CondL  ix.  p.  5.  *'  Et 
I  mittitar  sofilbssis  oculis.**  —  Erchempert. 
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the  people  of  Naples  confinmng  the  title  of  Atha- 
nasius,  and  declared  that  diyine  inspiration  must  haye 
guided  them  in  the  wise  choice  of  such  a  ruler.^ 

But  the  bishop-duke  did  not  scruple  to  return  to  the 
unhallowed  policy  of  liis  brother.  He  entered  into  a 
new  league  with  the  Saracens,  gave  them  quarters,  and, 
A.».  877.  actually  uniting  his  troops  with  theirs,  defeated 
the  forces  of  Benevento,  Capua,  and  Salerno,  and 
opened  a  free  passage  foi  their  incursions  to  the  gates 
of  Rome.  It  was  this  danger  which  caused  so  much 
alarm  to  Pope  John,  and  called  forth  such  loud  and 
urgent  clamors  for  aid  from  the  Transalpine  powers.^ 
The  united  troops  of  the  Christian  bishop  and  the 
Saracens  devastated  the  whole  region,  plundering  con- 
vents and  churches,  desolating  '*  towns,  villages,  cities^ 
hills,  mountains,  and  islands."  Even  the  femous  ano 
holy  monasteries  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Vincent  did 
not  escape.* 

All  hopes  of  succor  from  the  Emperor,  Charles  the 
Bald,  had  been  frustrated  by  his  retreat  fit)m  Lombardy, 
and  his  death.  The  Pope,  who  had  gone  to  meet  hkn 
at  Yercelli,  and  had  held  a  council  at  Ravenna,  returned 
only  to  submit  to  an  ignominious  tribute  to  the  Sara- 
cens. In  vain  he  launched  his  anathemas :  while  they 
struck  with  terror  remoter  parts  of  Christendom,  they 

^  Ad  pop.  Napolit.    Compare  also  Epist  zlv. 

*  John  hoped  to  obtain  assistance  ttom  the  Greek  Emperor  Basil,  against 
4]s  tubfect,  as  well  a»  against  the  Saracens.  The  Greek  fleet  was  in  those 
seas;  he  begged  him  to  send  ten  large  vessels  (achelandra)  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Rome.  —  Epist  zlyi.  This  is  urged  to  excuse  the  weakness  of  Johu 
in  consentmg  to  the  patriarchate  of  Photius.  —  See  above,  page  36. 

•  Joan.  Epist.  Ixvi.  Ixvii.  In  one  of  the  expeditions  of  Pandenullus,  one 
of  the  princes  of  Capua,  who  joined  the  Neapolitans  and  Saracens,  the 
monk,  Iho  writer  of  the  history  of  the  Lombard  princes,  was  taken,  stripped 
of  ail  he  had,  and  carried  away  captive. 
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were  treated  with  contempt  by  these  lawless  chief- 
tains.^ 

The  Imperial  crown  was  again  vacant,  and  claimed 
bj  the  conflicting  houses  o£  Prance  and  Germany.^ 
But  Carloman,  son  of  Louis  of  Germany,  had  been  ao* 
knowledged  as  King  of  Italy.  Probably  as  partisans  of 
the  German,  and  to  compel  the  Pope  to  abandon  the 
interest  of  the  French  Kne,  to  which  he  adhered  with 
unshaken  fideUty,  Lambert,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  that  anti* 
Christ,  as  the  Pope  described  him,'  with  his  April »,  sts. 
adulterous  sister,  Richildis,  and  his  accomplice,  the 
treach^xms  Adelbert,  Count  of  Tuscany,  at  the  head 
of  an  irresistible  force,  Altered  Rome,  seized  and  con- 
fined the  Pope,  and  endeavored  to  starve  him  into  cou- 
cessicm,  and  compelled  the  clergy  and  the  Romans  to 
take  an  oath  of  all^iance  to  Carloman,  as  King  of 
Italy.  For  thirty  days  the  religious  services  were  in- 
terrupted ;  not  a  single  lamp  burned  on  the  altars.^ 

No  sooner  had  they  retired  than  ihe  Fope  caused  aU 


'  Epist.  xliv.  Docibilis,  Duke  of  G«eta,  had  surrendered  m  fmUees,  on 
viiicb,  it  was  said,  depended  the  safety  of  Eome. 

<  From  the  battle  of  Fontaoet  and  the  treaty  of  Verdon  took  place  the 
ihial  separation  between  France  and  Germany.  Charles  the  Bald  took  his 
oath  in  Roman,  Lonis  in  Qennan.  The  Roman  and  the  Teotonio  had  be- 
gan their  antagonism. — See  Palgrave,  p.  OS. 

*  Epiet.  Ix.  There  are  two  letters  to  Lambert  (Ixii.  and  Ixiii.)  from  ths 
latter  of  whldi  he  appears  to  have  treated  the  Pope  with  great  disrespect, 
and  Co  hare  assumed  some  control  oyer  the  Legations  (Ann.  Fmlden.  sob 
ami.;  see  also  Ixxxii.)*  The  Pope  disgoises  this,  and  accnsee  Lambert 
hiniself  of  aspiring  to  the  empire.  He  had  belbra  chaiged  him  with  a  de- 
ngn  of  permanently  oocopying  the  territory  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Holy  Gity{ 
of  hsring  sent  an  embsssy  to  Soireoto  to  coaefaide  an  aUiancA  with  the  8»- 
lacena,  and  to  in-vite  a  reinfoitement  of  their  troops.  —  Bpist.  ad  Ooncfl. 
Trecxc 

«  The  dearest  dee<9iptkm  of  this  is  in  letters  to  the  ArohUshop  of  Ba* 
venna,  to  Count  Berengarins,  the  Empress  Ingelberga,  and  to  Levis  the 
Stammerer. — Ixzxiv.  yU 
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the  sacr id  treasures  to  be  conveyed  from  St.  Peter^s  to 
the  Lateran,  covered  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  with  sack- 
cloth, closed  the  doors,  and  refused  to  permit  the  pil- 
grims from  distant  la^ds  to  apiM*oach  the  shrine.  He 
then  fled  to  Ostia,  and  embarked  for  France. 

When  he  reached  the  shores  of  Provence,  John  VIII. 
John  vin.  ^^^  himself  in  another  world.  Instead  of  tur- 
biFnnoe.  bulcnt  and  lawless  enemies  (such  were  the 
Counts  and  Dukes  of  Italy),  whose  rapacity  or  ani- 
mosity paid  no  respect  to  sacred  things,  and  treated  the 
Pope  Uke  an  ordinary  mortal,  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France  might  seem  to  throw  itself  humbly  at  his  feet. 
He  was  received  at  Aries  by  Boso,  Duke  of  Lombardy, 
Haj  11, 878.  master,  likewise  shortly  to  become  King  of 
Provence,^  and  whose  ambition  aspired  to  the  Empire. 
Boso,  after  having  poisoned  his  first  wife,  had  married, 
it  was  said  by  force,  Ermengard,^  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor,  Louis  II.  Wherever  the  Pontiff  went  he 
August.  was  received  with  the  highest  honors.  He 
Tro7«8.  summoned  a  council  to  be  held  at  Troyes. 
Louis  thi9  Stammerer,  Eang  of  France ;  the  three  kings, 
the  sons  of  Louis  of  Germany,  were  cited  to  appear. 
Louis  alone  obeyed  the  mandate. 

No  Pope  was  more  prodigal  of  excommunication  than 
John  VIII.  Of  his  letters,  above  300,  it  is  remark- 
able how  large  a  proportion  threaten,  inflict,  or  at  least 
dlude  to  this  last  exercise  of  sacerdotal  power.^     The 

1  On  the  advanoement  of  Boeo  to  the  throne  of  Pnyrence,  eee  Boaeb^ 
Hist  de  PtoTenoe,  pp.  788, 768 ;  Palgimve,  note  744.  The  Pope*8  lint  act 
WM  to  erect  Aries  into  a  metropolitan  tee,  and  to  grant  the  palliam  to  the 
Bishop  Bostagne;  afterwards  he  appointed  him  Logate,  with  AiU  powers.— 
Epist.  xc.  et  seqq. 

•  Srmengard  was  the  last  of  the  line  of  Lothair,  the  eldest  son  of  Loois 
the  Pious.  —  EptBt.  cjcrii. 

I  The  wiser  Nicolas  had  warned  bishops  agamat  too  freqiient  aaa  ejf  thii 
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CSouncil  of  Troyes  opened  with  the  recital  and  confir* 
mation  of  the  papal  anathema  against  Adelbert  of  Ta»* 
canj  and  Lambert  of  Spdeto.  The  anathema  was 
ratified  with  one  vdice  by  the  assembled  bishops,  and 
commanded  to  be  pablished  in  all  their  churches,  and 
in  those  of  their  sufiragans.  Formosus,  Bishop  of  Porto, 
the  Apostle  of  the  Bulgarians,  afterwards  Pope,  the 
head,  it  seems,  of  the  German  fistction,  was  involved 
with  all  his  accompKces  in  one  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, degraded,  and  anathematized.  The  obsequious 
episcopal  senate  echoed  each  anathema  with  perfect  con- 
cord. Another  broad  and  sweeping  excommunication 
comprehended  all  persons  who  should  in  any  way  usurp 
the  property  of  the  Church ;  they  were  excluded  from 
the  communion  of  the  fSuthfiil,  and,  if  they  persisted  in 
not  mating  restitution,  deprived  of  Christian  burial. 
The  Pope  did  not  scruple,  of  his  own  authority  and  that 
q{  the  council,  to  make  an  addition  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Transalpine  realm*  He  found  the  Teutonic 
code  imperfect,  as  containing  no  statute  against  sacri- 
lege; he  caused  to  be  inserted  that  in  the  Justinian 
code,  mitigating  the  fine  from  five  pounds  of  pure  gold 
to  thirty  pounds  of  tried  silver.  In  return  for  this 
humble  resignation  of  his  authority,  John  YIII.  con- 
descended to  crown  Louis  the  Stammerer  Xing  sept  7, 878. 
of  France ;  his  queen  was  exdaded  from  that  honor,  on 
account  of  some  irregularity  in  her  marriage.  He  ren* 
dered,  moreover,  to  Louis  the  service  of  excommunica- 
ting some  of  his  enemies,  especially  Bemhard,  Marquis 
of  Languedoc.  The  execution  of  this  act  was  confided 
to  another  Bemhard,  of  Provence,  who  was  to  be  re- 

pndom  weapon:  "Non  temere  ad  exoommonicationes  pvocedant  .  .  .  ■• 
nctoritas  q>i8copa]is  rilescat.*' — Labbe,  viii.  MS. 
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warded  out  of  the  confisaidon.  Nothing  was  too  lofl^ 
to  defy,  nothing  too  mean  to  escape,  the  fulminatious  of. 
John.  He  will  soon  appear  anathematizing  the  three 
great  Archbishops  of  Italy  —  of  Milan,  Ravenna,  and 
Naples :  ^  he  launched  an  excommunication,  addressed 
to  all  Christians,  against  some  thieves  who  had  stolen 
liis  horses,  and  a  silver  cup  belonging  to  St.  Peter, 
when  John  was  on  his  way  to  Troyes.^ 

The  indefatigable  Pope  returned  over  the  Alps  by  the 
Mont  Cenis,  to  Turin,  and  Pavia ;  but  of  all  whom  he 
had  so  commandingly  exhorted,  and  so  earnestly  im- 
plored to  march  for  his  protection  against  the  Saracens, 
and  no  doubt  against  his  ItaUan  enemies,  none  obeyed 
but  Duke  Boso  of  Provence.^  For  this  extraordinary 
mark  of  fideUty  the  Pope  showed  extraordinary  grati- 
tude; he  declared  him,  as  Duke  of  Lombardy,  his 
adopted  son.  Since  the  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer, 
Carioman,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Duke  Boso> 
the  Pope  was  thus  bound  in  closer  alliance  with  the 
house  of  France.  The  ambition  of  Count  Boso  aspired, 
after  the  death  of  Carioman,  King  of  Italy,  to  the  Em* 
A.D.  879.  pire.  The  death  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and 
the  intrigues  concerning  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
France,  thwarted  in  one  way  the  poKcy  of  the  pontiff; 
in  another,  seemed  to  encourage  his  ambition,  at  least 
to  strengthen,  rather  than  mitigate,  his  animosity  to  the 


1  Split,  cxxviii.,  Milan,  Majr  1,  879;  odxxyiii.,  Rayeima;  cdzx.,  Na- 

*  Epiflt  xcvii.  Id  the  Council  of  Troyee,  which  closed  Sept  878,  tha 
episcopal  dignity  was  asserted  by  a  decree  that  all  the  public  authoritief 
•hould  pay  the  bishop  the  respect  due  to  his  rank— not  sit  in  his  preMOOt 
till  leave  was  granted ;  and  this  assertion  was  likewise  guarded  by  ezooo 
■mnication.  —  Labbe,  Concil.  p.  814. 

*  John,  Epist  cxix. ;  Labbe,  p.  89. 
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Grerman  Carioyingiaiis.  He  wrote  to  Charles  the  Fat,' 
die  Ejng  of  Swabia,  hereafter  to  be  Emperor,  to  warn 
hkn,  under  peril  of  excommnnication,  against  any  inva- 
sioD  oa  the  dcmiinions  of  Boso,  his  adopted  son.^  This 
WIS  to  dose  the  gates  of  Italy  against  the  Germans,  to 
keep  them  beyond  the  Alps.  If  it  had  been  the  policy 
of  John  to  erect  a  firm,  hereditary  kingdom  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  in  alliance  with,  and  as  a  protector  of  the  pa- 
pacy against  the  Saracai  and  the  lawless  southern 
dnkes,  his  object  might,  perhaps,  justify  tliis  usurpation 
of  aatbority.  But  his  sole  design  was  to  obtain  a  king- 
iam  tot  his  adopted  son.  He  attempted  to  summon  a 
council  at  Pavia,  as  obsequious  as  that  which  had  met 
at  Troyes.^  In  tone,  partly  of  persuasion,  partly  of 
menace,  he  cited  Anspert,  Archbishop  of  Milan ;  Be* 
rengar,  Duke  of  Friuli,  and  the  Bishops  of  Parma, 
Placentia,  Reggio,  and  Modena.  Four  times  was  An- 
spert summoned,  twice  at  least  excommunicated,  and 
threatened  with  the  utmost  power  of  the  Ro-  ^ 


man  See,*  By  this  excommunication  of  An-  jj^w^op 
flpert  he  would  establish  his  despotic  authority  ^  *"**• 
oyer  the  Bishops  of  Lombardy.  But  Anspert  and  the 
Italian  Prelates  and  Counts  paid  not  the  least  respect 
to  the  papal  summons  or  the  papal  excommunication : 
they  neither  appeared  at  Pavia,  nor,  in  obedience  to  a 
kter  summons,  at  Rome.^    In  Provence  the  adopted 

>  Charles  the  Fat  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Louis  the  Gennaafc. 

*  ^jist.  eczL  et  seqq. 

*  Epist.  czxri.  cxxviiL 

*  The  Pope  afterwards  invested  the  Bishop  of  Pavia,  in  legatlne  author* 
itf,  with  fdU  power  of  excommunication;  he  interfered  in  the  appointmeni 
•f  Anspert's  sooceasor,  degraded  a  bishop  consecrated  by  Anspert,  and 
aamed  another  in  his  place.  To  the  death  of  Anspert,  John  considerid 
(tin  onder  the  sentence  of  excommonication. 

*  Epist  dxxxi.  clxxxiL 
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son  of  the  Pope  met  with  better  success  among  the 
clergy.  A  synod  of  ecclesiastics  met  at  a  place  called 
Montaille,  in  the  territory  of  Vienne,  and  assumed  the 
right  of  founding  a  new  kingdom,  of  disregarding  the 
Bom  king  <rf  ^^^  of  the  SOUS  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and 
protenoe.  ^f  investing  Boso  wi'th  the  title  of  Eang  of 
Provence  and  of  Aries.  The  influence  of  the  Pope 
had  no  doubt  great  weight  with  the  Bishops  of  this 
Council.  Boso  is  said  to  have  paved  the  way  for 
his  elevation  by  the  promise  of  wealthy  abbeys  to  be 
attached,  by  royal  and  papal  authority,  to  the  Episcopal 
Sees.^  The  Council  consisted  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons,  of  the  Tarantaise,  and  of  Aix,  with 
seventeen  sufiragan  Bishops.  Of  their  sole  authority, 
though  with  some  tacit  consent  of  the  nobles,  compelled 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  security  of  their 
churches,  and  acting  at  least  with  the  implied  assertion 
of  divine  commission,^  they  elect  tiie  King,  but  do  not 
define  the  boundaries  or  extent  of  his  kingdom.  In 
their  address  they  strongly  impress  on  Boso  his  royal 
duties,  especially  regard  for  the  honor  of  God,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Catholic  faith,  tiie  exaltation  of  the 
Church.  Boso  received  the  gift  with  profound  hur 
mility;  he  acknowledged  that  he  received  the  crown 
from  their  good-will  alone,  and  promised  the  ftdlest  obe- 
dience to  God's  inspired  priests.^  Thus  Councils  had 
become  Diets  or  Parliaments,  awarded  and  carved  out 
kingdoms.  The  nobles  of  Provence  make  neither  pro- 
test nor  remonstrance. 


^  Labbe,  ConciL    Aries  signs  as  Episoopns;  bat  he  had  already  leoeived 
the  pallium  firom  John.  —  Epist  xdi.  et  seq. 

*  "Nostri  Dei,  per  suflhigia  sanctorum  .  .  .  Ghristo  pr^dnoe.** 

*  Apod  Labbe,  ConciL  ix.  p.  388. 
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Pope  John  in  the  mean  time  was  compelled  to  crown 
the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fat.  Charles  had  marched 
with  a  preponderating  force  into  Italy ;  Jdbn  had  met 
him  at  Ravenna,  reluctant  but  obedient.^  Though 
Cbarles  was  of  the  Grerman  line,  the  Pope  yielded,  yet 
be  yielded  with  hanghty  condescension.  ^^We  have 
called  you  by  the  authority  of  our  letters,  for  the  ad- 
TEnlage  and  exaltation  of  the  Church,  to  the  Imperial 
Sovereignty."  The  P<^  enjoins  him  before  his  arrival 
in  Rome  to  send  some  of  Ins  chief  officers  to  ratify,  in 
lus  name,  all  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  See.  He 
acknowledges  the  Emperor's  power  of  making  ordi- 
nances concerning  th^  territory  of  St.  Peter,  which  he 
is  bound  to  protect  against  the  Saracens  and  evil-minded 
Christians :  ^^  The  Church  must  suffer  no  diminution, 
but  rather  be  augmented  in  her  rights  and  posses- 
sions." * 

Charles  the  Fat,  crowned  Emperor,^  by  d^rees  be 
came  master  of  the  whole  dominions  of  Charlemagne. 
For  a  few  years  the  Empire  of  the  West  displayed  its 
ancient  unity.  The  kingdom  of  Aries  stood  alone  in 
precarious  independence.  But  though  he  received  at 
Rome  the  Imperial  Crown,  the  Emperor  could  afford 
no  e£Bcient  protection  against  the  Mohammedans.  The 
Pope,  who  was  founding  kingdoms  beyond  the  Alps, 
who  was  again  interfering  in  the  ecclesiastical  quarrels 
of  Constantinople,  alternately  absolving  and  excommu- 
nieating  tl^e  Patriarch  Photius,  confirming  or  annulling 
the  so-called  general  Council  of  Constantinople,  was 

>  Aog.  879,  Hifinir  Amud. 

'Epist.  ogxtI.  cezyii* 

*  GoronatioD  of  Charies,  ChriBtmas  880,  or  early  in  881.  See  Mturaton, 
nb  ann.;  JafK,  Feb.,  Marcb,  881.  The  western  empire  of  Charlee  wai 
properly  only  from  884  to  887. 
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trembling  within  the  walls  of  Rome  at  the  invasion  of 
the  Saracens,  and  in  vain  heaping  interdict  on  inteidict, 
not  merely  on  the  secular  princes,  but  against  an  eccle- 
siastic, a  more  dangerous  enemy. 

Athanasius,  the  Duke-Bishop  of  Naples,  still  main* 
tained  in  secret  his  unholy  alliance  with  the  enemies  c^ 
the  Cross.^  The  Pope  visited  Naples,^  in  order  to 
persuade  him  to  join  the  other  Dukes  in  a  general 
defensive  league  against  the  common  enemy  of  Chria- 
tendom.  He  offered  large  sums  of  money,  which 
Athanasius  received  widi  unscrupulous  avidity,  and 
pledged  himself  to  break  off  his  wicked  alliance.  But 
the  perfidious  Prelate  not  merely  kept  up  his  amicable 
relations  with  the  Saracens,  he  punctually  received  his 
share  of  the  booty  made  during  their  ravages.^  The 
Pope,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  pronounced  die  sen- 
April  8, 881.  tence  of  excommunication ;  he  declared  Atha- 
nasius suspended  from  his  office,  and  cut  off  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church.^  It  was  not  till  a  year 
after  that  Athanasius  yielded,  or  pretended  to  yield,  to 
the  terrors  of  the  sentence.  He  sent  .a  deacon  to 
Rome  to  assure  the  Pope  that  he  had  abandoned  his 
infidel  allies.  But  the  mistrustful  Pope  demanded,  be 
fore  he  would  grant  the  absolution  which  he  sought, 
some  more  convincing  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  He 
required  that  Athanasius  should  commit  himself  with 
his  old  allies,  by  an  act  of  signal  perfidiousness  and 
cruelty;  that  he  should  seize  the  chief  of  the  Mohaat- 
medans,  send  them  to  Rome,  and  massacre  the  rest  in 

>  Atbanasios  stood  by  no  means  alone.    Sea  thft  eseomABnlcatiQB  of  Hit 
people  of  Amalfl  for  the  same  cause.  —  Epist  ocxxy.  aod^QKlIk 

•  Epiet.  odxvii. 

•  EpfeL  cclxyii. 

•  Epist.  cdxx. 
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tbe  presence  of  the  Legates.  By  this  Ohriatian  act, 
demanded  by  the  head  of  Christendom,  he  was  to 
obtain  readmission  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
right  to  officiate  as  a  Christian  Bishop.^  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  trace  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  intrigue, 
treachery,  crime,  war,  which  filled  the  later  years  of 
this  Duke-Bishop.  Nothing  was  done  without  an  oath ; 
and  no  oath  influenced  for  a  day  his  policy  or  his  actions. 
His  great  object  was  to  make  himself  master  of  C^ua, 
an  object  seemingly  attainaUe  through  the  deadly  feuds 
of  the  various  descendants  of  the  Ducal  house,  whom 
Lando,  the  Bishop,  had  committed  in  interminable 
strife.  Th^,  in  their  revenge,  as  each  party  obtained 
or  lost  the  mastery  at  each  turn,  made  or  degraded  a 
Bishop.  The  Saracend,  in  the  mean  time,  courted  by 
all  parties,  impartially  plundered  all,  made  or  broke 
alliances  with  the  same  &cility  with  the  Christians,' 
while  the  poor  monks,  even  of  St.  Benedict's  own 
foundation,  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  spoliation.  The 
last  days  of  John  VIIL  were  occupied  in  writing  more 
and  more  urgent  letters  for  aid  to  Charles  the  Fat,  in 
warfare,  or  providing  means  of  war  against  his  Saracen 
and  Christian  foes,  or  dealing  excommunications  on  all 
Sides ;  yet  facing  with  gallant  resolution  the  foes  of  his 
[lerson  and  his  power. 

This  violent  Pope  is  said  (but  by  one  writer  only)* 
to  have  come  to  a  violent  end:  his  brains dm. ia, est. 


^ "  Atqiie  ri  pneeentibiis  his  noftns,  Marino  yidelloet  reverendJasimo  epU* 
eopo  et  flADOtie  sedis  noetro  arcario,  et  Sicone  egregio  viro,  majores  Saracen- 
onm  qnaatoa  melins  potes,  qooa  nominatim  qonrimus,  com  aliis  omnibus 
cipena,  «t|  aXu  ommbut  Jugukuisy  eos  nobis  direxeris.*'  — Epist.  ocxdv 
Stt. 

*  **  Sarae^ni  invitati  ab  omnibos,  omnia  diniunt,  omnia  consumant** 

*  Ann.  Fuldens.  Contin. 
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were  beaten  out  with  a  mallet  by  some  enemy,  covetoos 
of  his  wealth  and  ambitious  of  the  papal  crown.  That 
he  had  enemies  who  would  not  have  scrupled  at  such  a 
crime,  rests  on  his  own  acknowledgment,  and  these 
were  men  of  high  rank  and  official  dignity.  In  the 
early  years  of  his  pontificate,  Gregory  the  Nomencla 
April  19, 876.  tor,  and  George  his  son-in-law,  are  accusea 
of  having  for  eight  years,  that  is  almost  during  the 
whole  pontificate  of  John,  committed  the  most  enor- 
mous crimes,  and  aimed  at  seizing  the  papacy.  The 
actual  crime  which  called  for  the  terrible  sentence  of 
anathema  against  these  men  was  a  conspiracy  either  to 
murder  the  Pope  and  his  faithfiil  adherents,^  or  to  in- 
troduce the  Saracens  into  the  city.^  They  had  been 
cited  to  answer  this  charge ;  and,  after  much  suspicious 
delay,  had  seized  a  large  portion  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Church,  passed  the  gate  of  St.  Pancraaa  with  fisdse 
keys,  and  left  it  open  to  the  marauding  Saracens,  who 
might  have  surprised  Rome.  It  is  the  most  remai*kable 
part  of  the  afiair  that  Formosus,  Bishop  of  Porto,  called 
the  Apostle  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  afterwards  Pope,  is 
involved  as  an  accomplice  in  these  dark  charges,  and 
named  in  the  same  sentence  of  excommunication.  Yet 
the  specific  ofiences  urged  against  Formosus  are  of  a 
totally  difierent  kind — disobedience  to  the  Roman  See, 

^  **  Sammum  Bomans  orbis  pontificiiim,  oonjurantibaB  dbi  dndiim  rak 
oomplicibuB  fkctiose  prseripere  afibctayit"  —  Epbt.  occxix. 

'  **  Donee  aat  nos  cum  fidelibos  ecclesis  Dei  potuissent  perimere,  ant 
SaraceDos,  quos  jam  per  suos  fiimiliarissimos  nqa^  SaraoenoB  invitayeiant, 
in  Romanam  urbem  ad  perditionem  omniom  intromittere  valaieseat**  — * 
Ihld.  The  letter  which  relates  this  conspiracy  and  the  excommunication  is 
addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Germany;  and  it  is  remarkable  &at 
it  dwells  strongly  on  the  conspiracy  being  an  act  of  (reason,  not  to  tht 
Church  only,  but  "contra  salutem  reipublicie  et  regni  dilecti  filii  nostri 
Caruli,  serenissiml  principis." 
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And  an  attempt  to  raise  Bulgaria  into  a  new  province 
independent  of  the  Pope.  From  early  times  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  in  his  person  had  been  less  an  object  of  awe 
and  less  secure  In  Rome  than  in  an  j  part  of  his  spiritual 
dominions ;  but  this  conspiracy  anticipated  the  coming 
darkness  of  the  next  centniy.  Either  the  Pope  grounded 
on  a  fidse  and  wicked  invention,  or,  at  the  best,  on  an 
unwarranted  suspicion,  this  most  terrible  accusation; 
or  there  were  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  service 
of  tiie  Pope,  so  blinded  with  &ction,  so  infittuated  with 
crime  (for,  according  to  the  Pope,  they  were  men  of 
the  most  rapacious  and  licentious  habits),  on  whom 
their  allegiance  to  the  Pope  himg  so  loosely  as  not  to 
make  them  shudder  at  shedding  the  blood  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  or  at  surrendering  the  metropolis  of 
Christendom  to  the  unbeliever. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  Marinus,^  the  successor  of 
John  Vni.,  was  the  absolution  of  Formosus,  PopeHui. 
his  release  from  his  oath  not  to  enter  Rome,^  S^'882. 
and  his  reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See.  The  decided 
partisanship  of  this  measure  declares  the  triumph  of  the 
German  faction,  and  makes  it  more  probable  that  the 
vacancy  was  caused  by  violent  means.  The  enforced 
acknowledgment  of  Charles  the  Fat,  as  the  master  of 
the  whole  Carlovingian  empire,  by  John  VIII.,  would 
not  necessarily  combine  the  factions  arrayed  against 
each  other  during  years  of  fierce  animosity.  It  was  a 
German  Emperor  who  again  ruled  the  world,  and  his 

1  Maiinns,  or  Martinns  11.,  883,  died  May  or  Jane  884. 

*  Formoens  bad  awoni  (at  Troyea,  Sept.  14,  878)  nerer  to  enter  Kome,  or 
to  reeome  his  episcopal  dignity.  ^Formoeua  eidm  nequam  angustatof 
Jurejurando  proinUit:  ut  Romaleam  orbem  nunquam  iogrederetur«  ad 
recondliationem  fui  honoris  nunqnam  accederet,  saomqae  episcopatum 
amquam  redperet**  — AojdUi  Tree,  apod  Mabillon,  Analect.  Vet.  p.  51. 
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sapporters  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  more  than 
triumph,  of  revenge.  The  short  pontificate  of  Marinus 
was  followed  by  the  still  shorter  rule  of  Hadrian  ni.^ 
which  lasted  but  fourteen  months.  That  of  St^hen 
v.,  though  not  of  longer  duration,  witnessed  events  of 
far  more  importance  to  the  papacy,  to  Italy,  and  to 
Christendom. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  iUrcemented 
edifice  of  the  Carlovingian  empire,  the  discordant  ma* 
A.D.S87.  terials  of  which  had  reunited,  not  by  natural 
affinity,  but  almost  by  the  force  of  accident,  dissolved 
again,  and  for  ever.  The  legitimate  race  of  Charle- 
magne expired  in  the  person  of  his  unworthy  descend- 
ant, whose  name,  derived  firom  mere  physical  bulk, 
contrasted  with  the  mental  greatness,  the  commanding 
qualities  of  military,  administrative,  and  even  intel- 
lectual superiority,  which  had  blended  with  the  name 
of  the  first  Charles  the  appellation  of  the  Great. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 

▲VABCHT  OF  IHS  MMPISR  AND  OF  THS  FAFACt. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  the 
qaeedon  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Transal- 
pine soreieigns  to  the  Empire  was  for  a  short  time  in 
abeyance.  Italy  asjnred  to  name  her  own  king,  to 
assmne  that  the  Empire  belonged  of  right  to  the  King 
of  Italy.  But  there  was  no  one  of  her  dukes,  either 
of  Lombard  or  Italian  descent,  so  preeminent  in  power 
and  inflaence  as  to  command  the  unanimous  assent: 
no  Pq)e  on  the  throne  of  Rome  who  could  seize  this 
glorious  opp<»-tunity  of  securing  the  independence  of 
Italy.  Pope  had  been  following  Fope  in  rapid  sneces- 
Bion ;  and  the  feuds  in  Italy  and  in  Rome,  though  the 
main  cause  of  their  animosity,  the  Imperial  title,  might 
seem  removed,  raged  with  unallayed  ferocity.  Bewngw  ud 
Gnido,  Duke  erf  Spdeto,  and  Berengar,  Duke  ^^^;;;!^ 
of  Friuli,  were  put  forward  as  competitors  for  ^^^' 
the  empire  by  their  respective  partisans  in  the  South 
and  in  the  North.  At  first  Berengar  and  Ghrido  agreed 
amicably  to  share  the  spoil.  Guide  hoped  to  obtain 
the  Transalpne,  Berengar  the  Cisalpine  dominions.^ 
But  Guide  had  formed  some  wild  hopes  of  succeeding 
peaceably  to  the  French  dominions  of  Charles  the  Fat 

^  Liutpntnd,  apud  Pertz,  p.  250. 
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He  entered,  it  is  said,  into  an  amicable  arrangement 
with  Berengar ;  and  while  his  antagonist  was  strcngtl> 
ening  his  interest  in  Italy,  crossed  the  Alps  on  his 
adventurous  quest  after  the  crown  of  Burgundy.  He 
returned  with  the  shame  of  having  been  scorned  and 
foiled  in  this  enterprise,  and  with  the  just  imputation, 
which  probably  affected  him  much  more,  of  having 
broken  &ith  with  Berengar,  and  so  weaKened  tlio 
claims  which  he  hastened  to  resume  upon  the  Idngdom 
of  Italy.  The  dukes  and  counts  of  Italy  were  divided. 
Those  of  Spoleto,  Camerina,  Tuscany,  joined  the  ban- 
ner of  Guide;  the  Lombards  were  generally  on  the 
side  of  Berengar.  The  bishops  did  not  stand  aloof 
from  the  war ;  they  appeared  in  arms  on  either  side. 
Yet  the  general  feeling  was  still  so  strong  against  the 
unseemlmess  of  Christian  prelates  mingling  in  battle, 
that  the  poetical  panegyrist  of  Berengar,  out  of  respect 
for  the  sacred  ministry,  refuses  to  record  their  names.' 
Two  bloody  battles  were  fought,  one  in  the  Bresdan 
territory,  one  near  the  Trebia.  In  the  last  Guide  won 
the  victory,  and  took  possession  of  Pavia,  with  great 
pai*t  of  Lombardy.  An  assembly  of  bishops  in  Pavia 
assumed  the  right  of  electing  Guide  to  the  kingdom  of 
PttpesHft.  Italy .^  After  the  death  of  Marinus,  Hadrian 
BtaphM  V.     III.  had  ruled  rather  more  than  one  obscure 


^  Apud  Maratori,  t.  ii.  p.  I.  Throtighout  this  poem  Berengar  is  an  Italian ; 
^ido  (Guido),  a  Gaul  (Gallicua  ductor);  Arnold  a  German:  he  is  the 
*'Dactor  Barbaras."  The  national  distinctions  and  national  anlmositiee 
are  growing  more  marked  and  strong. 

*  See  in  Maratori  the  decrees  of  this  OotmciL  Then  is  a  remarkaUa 
popular  provision.  The  oommonalty  (plebeii  homines)  were  to  be  governed 
by  their  law.  All  illegal  exaction  or  oppression  was  prohibited.  Such 
fa^ories  were  to  be  redressed  by  the  count;  on  his  neglect  or  refhsali  bj  t^ 
bishop,  who,  for  this  end,  was  to  use  his  power  of  excommunication.  —  Ait 
▼iL  p.  415. 
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year.^  The  Pope  Stephen  V.  had  been  chosen  during 
the  lifetime  of  Charles  the  Fat,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Imperial  ambassador ;  yet  the  last  Carlovingian  resisted 
the  assnmption  of  the  fnU  Papal  power  with-  T«b.2i,88i. 
oat  his  special  consent.  St^hen  V.  was  crowned  by 
Formosos,  Bishop  of  Porto.^  Stephen  had  espoused 
the  canse  of  Gnido  with  ardo£»  The  King  of  Italy 
came  to  Rome,  and  was  crowned  as  Emperor  Sep*,  an. 
by  the  Pope.^  The  death  of  Stephen,  and  '<»™*«- 
the  election  of  Formosus  to  the  Papacy,  changed  the 
aq>ect  of  afi&irs,  and  betrayed  the  hostilities  stall  rank- 
ling at  Rome.  By  the  election  of  Formosus  was  violated 
the  ordinary  canonical  rule  against  the  translation  ot 
bishops  from  one  see  to  another  (Formosus  was  Bishop 
of  Porto),  which  was  still  held  in  some  respect.  There 
were  yet  stronger  objections  to  the  election  of  a  bishc^ 
who  had  been  exc^mmnnicated  by  a  former  Pontiff, 
excommimicated  as  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  the  Pope.  The  excommunicated  Formosus  had 
been  compiled  to  take  an  oath  never  to  resume  his 
episcopal  ftmctions,  never  to  return  to  Rome,  and  never 
to  presume  but  to  lay  communion.  The  successor  of 
John  had  granted  absolution  from  these  penalties  —  from 
this  oath.  This  election  must  have  be^i  a  bold  and  des- 
perate measure  of  an  unscrupulous  faction.*  Nor  was 
Formosus  chosen  without  a  fierce  and  violent  struggle.^ 
The  suffinges  of  a  party  among  the  clergy  and  people 

iHay.SSi;  Aug., Sept, SS6. 

*  layecthr.  pro  Formoso,  apnd  AdmUs. 

*  Amud.  Fnldena.  nib  aim. 

*  Lhrfpcand,  sub  aim.  891. 

^''Stephano  qnoqoe  Papa,  Adriaai  Alio,  viam  anireniB  term  ingreno, 
rfdmiad  sont  episcopi  proceresque  tni,  clerid  qnoqne  et  popnlns  conctaqiie 
Tolgi  maniit,  et  Tenenrnt  in  sedem  Portnenaem  infhi  arbem  siUm,  cai 
Fonnoens  pneerat,  pupiun  eum  acclamantes.'*  —  Ai  zil.  Tree,  apad  MalnD 
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had  already  fidlen  upon  Sergins.  He  was  actually 
at  the  altar  preparing  for  tibe  solemn  ceremony  of 
Sept.  891.  inangnration,  when  he  was  torn  away  by  the 
ofFomosiu.  stronger  faction.  Formosus,  chosen,  as  his 
pailisans  declared,  for  his  superior  learning  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scripture,  was  then  invested  in  the  Papal 
dignity.  Sergius  fled  to  Tuscany,  which  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Guide,  or  an  Italian  Emperor.  Formosus  and 
his  faction  may  have  preferred  the  common  Papal 
policy,  which  dreaded  the  dangerous  neighborhood,  it 
might  be  the  despotic  power,  of  an  Italian  Emperor, 
and,  as  churchmen,  thought  the  pontifical  power  more 
secure  under  the  protection  of  a  remote  Transalpine 
Emperor.  Personal  hostility  to  Guide  may  have  allied 
itself  with  this  feeling ;  yet  was  Formosus  compelled 
to  send  the  Imperial  diadem  to  Lambert,  the  son  of 
Feb.  27, 882.  Gxiido.^  Already  the  Formosans  were  in  cor- 
respondence with  Amulf,  whom  Germany  at  least  had 
then  acknowledged  as  the  heir,  though  illegitimate,  of 
the  Carlovin^an  house,  —  the  sole  heir  of  that  famous 
race.  Already  Amulf  had  claimed  and  exercised  a 
kind  of  imperial  supremacy.  His  authority  ratified  the 
election  of  King  Boso  to  the  throne  of  Aries  (or  Prov- 
ence). He  had  threatened  to  descend  on  Italy  at  the 
first  assumption  of  the  kingly  title  by  Berengar ;  but 
Berengar,  eager  for  his  revenge  against  Guide,  now 
joined  in  the  invitation  of  the  Transalpine  soverdgn.* 
Amulf  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerfiil 


1  Jaff6  adopts  this  chronology  Beeminglj  on  strong  grounds.  But  I  eaii- 
not  help  suspecting  that  this  is  an  anticipation  of  the  act  of  sahmistloa  ftom 
Fonnosos,  after  the  retreat  of  Anralf. 

^Docoment  in  Muratori,  S98;  Annal.  Fuldens.  Aitudf  Is  snmniMiad 
**  ad  Italicam  regnum  et  res  S.  Petri  a  roalis  Christianis  emendnm.*' 
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army.  He  was  received  in  Verona  bj  Be-imiiii 
rengar,  and  one  terrible  example  of  German  a^  sm. 
ferocity  prostrated  Italy  at  his  feet  in  shuddering  con- 
sternation. Beigamo  dared  to  othr  resistance;  he 
hung  the  Coimt  in  fiill  armor  and  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  his  rank  before  the  gates,  and  gave  the  town 
np  to  pillage.^  In  the  language  of  the  day,  it  made  the 
ears  of  all  who  heard  tingle.  Milan  and  Pavia  (q[)ened 
their  gates.  Guide  fled  to  his  territory  of  Spoleto. 
Even  the  powerfol  princes,  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany 
am(Hig  the  rest,  were  imaUe  to  stand  before  the  terrcNOi 
of  the  G^man  arms.  Their  presumption  in  claiming 
certain  feudal  rights  was  resented  by  Amulf.  They 
were  compiled  to  swear  allegiance  to  Amulf,  as  King 
of  Italy ;  the  claims  of  Berengar  were  dismissed  with 
silent  contempt.'  But  Italy,  as  usual,  reTcnged  herself 
by  her  climate  on  the  nordiein  army.  Sickness  broke 
out,  and  Amulf  turned  back  to  the  Alps.  No  sooner 
was  he  withdrawn  than  the  party  of  Guide,  now 
strengthened  by  many  other  Italian  princes,  who  had 
been  offended  by  the  pride  of  the  Barbarian  Amul^ 
rose  up  and  threw  off  the  yoke.  Guide  had  died,^  but 
his  son  I/ambert,  already  his  colleague,  assumed  alone 

1  The  dege  is  described  in  the  poem  coDoeming  Berengmr.  Neither  the 
chnicfaM,  nor  the  eacred  riigina,  nor  the  prieeti,  wfaooe  hands  woe  wtni  to 
be  hissed  after  the  eelehimtion  ^  the  mass,  were  re^teoted: 

**Beee  Tsmdft  prins  nvllo  mb  bonon  teaaBtor 
Atria,  nam  kImIs  per«ant  Ttlamlaa  rittb 
TtailfalB,  hq^alraavia  SMW  faffii  ifss  adaislw, 
QoornnduK  striafonl  ambas  fuia  rineahk  F^haai, 
OMola  qa»  touts  saorif  MDtire  litattk*> 

— m.  p.  S97. 

*  fliisspm  SalemiL  I  A>llow  Mnntori  in  the  sequenoe  and  datea  of  thest 
STSota. 

•  The  projen  of  the  dergy,  according  to  Berengar's  Danegyrist,  hal 
1  Guidons  death.-  id.  p.  899 
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the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Imperial  crown  Even 
Pope  Formosus  was  obliged  to  affect  an  ill-assmned 
concord  with  the  Italian  Lambert.^ 

But  the  next  jear^  appeared  again  the  invindblo 
Amulf.  Italy  quailed  before  him.  Amnlf  treated  the 
claims  of  Berengar  and  Lambert  with  impartial  con- 
tempt. Every  city  and  castle  hastened  to  tender 
sabmission.  Though  Italy's  best  allies,  disease  and 
pestilence,  had  already  begun  again  to  weaken  the 
German  army,  and  gathering  movements  in  the  north 
under  Berengar  threatened  to  cut  off  the  retreat  to  the 
Alps,  Amulf  reached  the  gates  of  Rome  at  the  earnest 
supplication  of  Formosus,  now  the  captive  of  his  sub- 
jects.* For  there  the  fection  adverse  to  the  Pope 
Formosus  had  gained  the  mastery.  They  had  the 
boldness,  and  imagined  that  they  had  strength  to  re- 
sept.806.  sist.  Preparations  were  made  for  defence. 
iniudy.  Amulf  movcd  with  his  whole  army  to  the 
In  Boom.  giege  of  the  imperial  city,  to  the  release  o£ 
the  Pope.  A  trivial  accident  betrayed  Rome  into  his 
hands.  A  hare  startled  by  the  noise  ran  towards  the 
city,  followed  by  a  hooting  multitude.  The  Romaic 
mistook  this  for  a  general  assault,  were  seised  with  a 
panic,  and  many  threw  themselves  over  the  walls.  The 
Leonine  quarter  was  easily  taken ;  the  whole  city  sub- 
mitted to  the  conqueror.     The  first  act  of  the  ally  and 


1  **  Do  ipso  Lambeito,  patiis  se  ounm  hftbera,  filiique  cariggiini  looo  earn 
diligere,  atqae  iiiTiolabilem  oum  eo  oonoordimm  se  Telle  seirare.**  —  Frodo- 
ard  Hist  Rem. 

•  Daring  this  year  Amulf  had  shown  himself  a  fiuthM  son  of  the  Chorch, 
at  the  Council  of  Tribur,  in  which  he  had  confirmed  the  power  and  pifTi- 
leges  of  the  clergy,  and  recognized  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

*  Liutprand,  i.  8.  **  A  Romanis  vehementer  afflictabator.**  — -HoimanB 
Contract,  in  Chronic. 
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deliverer  of  the  Pope  was  paUsdj  to  beLead  the  chiefr 
of  the  of^)06ite  &ction.  The  first  act  of  the  ^p^nQ, 
gratefbl  Formosus  was  the  coronation  of  Ar- JJJJJJJ'JJ^  •* 
nulf  as  Emperor.  He  dedared  null,  as  ex-  ^<»»<«»- 
torted  bj  compnlsioo,  the  inauguration  of  Lambert. 
The  next  day  the  people  were  summoned  to  take  the 
oath  <^  allegiance  to  the  Empennr.  The  oath  was  in 
diese  words:  **I  swear  by  these  holy  mysteries,  that^ 
saving  my  honor,  my  law,  and  the  fideUty  I  owe  to  my 
Lord  the  Pope  Formosus,  I  both  am  and  wiU  be  fiiith- 
ful  all  my  life  to  the  Emperor  Amulf ;  that  I  will 
never  assist  Lambert  the  son  of  Ageltruda,  mx  Agel- 
tmda  herself,  nor  be  accessory  to  the  surrender  of  the 
dty  to  either  of  them,  or  to  their  followers/' 

Amulf  ventured  to  remain  in  Rome  no  more  than 
fifteen  days.  He  left  Farold,  one  of  his  great  vassak, 
as  governor  and  protector  of  the  dty.  He  marched 
towards  Spoleto,  where  Ageltruda,  the  widow  of  Ouido, 
had  taken  refuge.  As  he  approached  that  dty,  he  was 
seized  widi  a  paralytic  disorder,  attributed  to  poison  ad« 
ministered  to  him  by  a  servant  of  Ageltruda.  Already 
was  this  crime  in  Italy  the  suspected  cause  of  every  sud 
den  death  or  dangerous  malady.  He'hastened  almost  as 
a  fiigitive  to  Germany.  Though  of  the  German  party, 
Liutprand,  Bishop  of  Cremcma,  sees  &e  hand  of  God 
in  this  shameftil  flight  of  Amulf.  The  Italian  hatred 
of  the  German  breaks  through  even  party  feeling 
^  Not  merely  did  Amulf  assume  all  the  glory  of  his 
victories  to  himself,  instead  of  referring  them  to  God^ 
but  the  conduct  of  his  troops  demanded  the  divine 
?engeance.  Priests  were  led  about  in  chains;  nuns 
violated ;  even  the  churches  were  no  asyla ;  the  sol« 
diers  held  their  profane  orgies,  performed  thdr  shame- 
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less  acts,  sang  their  ribald  scmgs,  indulged  in  the  open 
prostitution  of  women,  within  the  ccmsecrated  walls/' 

Before  Amulf  had  crossed  the  Alps,  the  Pope  For- 
Deathof  mosus  had  died;  all  Italy  had  risen.  The 
Mft7  S^  two  Auctions  of  Berengar  and  Lambert  were 
equally  hostile  to  the  Grermans.  Amulf 's  governor  in 
Rome  seems  to  have  exercised  no  influence  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Pope,  which  was  carried  at  once  by  the  op- 
posite party.  The  choice  fell  on  Boniface  VII.  The 
BoniftM  Tn.  new  pontiff  labored  und^  the  imputation  <^ 
having  been  twice  deposed  for  his  profligate  and  scanda- 
lous life,  first  from  the  subdiaconate,  afterwards  from  the 
priesthood.  Bonifiice  died  of  the  gout  fifteen  days  after 
June  6, 896.  ^^  clcvation.  The  Italian  party  hastened  to 
Stephen  VI.  ^hc  dectiou  of  Stephen  VI.  Probably  the 
German  governor  had  withdrawn  before  Stephen  and 
his  &ction  proceeded  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
lifeless  remains  of  Formosus.^  Fierce  political  animos- 
ity took  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  solemnity.  The  body 
was  disinterred,  dressed  in  the  papal  habiliments,  and, 
before  a  council  assembled  for  the  purpose,  addressed 
in  these  words :  **  Wherefore  wert  thou,  being  Bishop 
of  Porto,  tempted  by  ambition  to  usurp  the  Catholic 
see  of  Rome  ?  "  The  deacon  who  had  been  assigned 
as  counsel  for  the  dead  maintained  a  prudent  silence. 
The  sacred  vestments  were  then  stripped  from  the  body, 
thi*ee  of  the  fingers  cut  off,  the  body  cast  into  the  Tiber. 
All  who  had  been  ordained  by  Formosus  were  re-cay 
dained  by  Stephen.  Such,  however,  were  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  popular  feeling  in  Rome,  that  some  yeacs  after 

*  Lhitpnnd  attribuUw  the  vidation  of  the  tomb  of  Fonuosas  to  Sergios, 
his  fonner  rival:  he  oitut  be  corrected  by  the  acte  of  the  Councfl  of  Boma 
under  John  IX.  — Labbe,  p.  502. 
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a  miracle  was  said  to  Iiave  asserted  the  innocence  of 
Formosus.  His  body  was  found  by  fishermen  in  the 
Tibtf ,  and  carried  back  for  bmial  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter.  As  the  coffin  passed,  all  the  images  in  the 
church  reverentially  bowed  their  heads.^ 

The  pontificate  of  Stephen  soon  came  to  an  end.  A 
new  rerolution  revenged  the  disinterment  of  tlie  insulted 
prelate.  And  now  the  fierceness  of  political,  rather  than 
rdigioos  &ction,  had  utterly  destroyed  all  revarence  for 
the  sacred  person  of  &e  Pope.  Stephen  was  Arown 
into  prison  by  his  enemies,  and  strangled.^  The  con- 
veni^it  charge  of  usurpation,  always  brought  against 
Uie  Popes  whom  their  adversaries  dethroned  or  put  to 
death,  may  have  reconciled  their  minds  to  the  impious 
deed,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover  in  what  respect  the 
title  of  Pope  Stephen  VI.  was  defective. 

Pope  now  succeeded  Pope  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
awaken  the  inevitable  susfHcion,  either  that  those  were 
chos^i  who  were  Ukely  to  make  a  speedy  vacancy ;  or 
they  received  but  a  fatal  gift  in  the  pontificate  of  Rome. 
Romanos  and  Theodorus  II.  survived  their  promotion 
each  only  a  few  months.^     The  latter,  by  his  restoraticm 

1  ^  Hoc  mnnqae  a  reSgkmmimU  Boaumii  yenmpe  aodhrL**  ^  Liatprand. 

*  See  Flodoard,  and  the  epitaph  on  Stephen,  found  in  the  time  of  Akm- 
ander  m.    After  stating  that  "  repatet  Formoei  spurca  snperbi  crimina," 

ifcnTa- 

"  Gapiui  91  a  lede  pnLraa  ad  Ima  tuii 
Gareetk  intaraa  Tinclis  eonstrictnf,  et  ono 
Stnognlatnt  narro,  exalt  et  hominem." 

*  AJ>.  SOT,  Bomanos,  Jol/,  Nov. 

•(  Qoatuor  hand  plenoa  traetana  iu  enhahie  meimw." 

FtodomA 

Theodoras  n^  Nov.  Dec.  Flodoard  aaya  that  he  sate  only  twen^  dajt 
Some  months  must  have  slipped  out.  Theodorus  had  time  to  reverse  the 
deereea  of  Stephen,  and  solemnly  to  reinter  FormosOs.  Theodorus  seems  to 
have  aimed  at  reconciling  the  parties. 

*'  Ric  popiiluiu  d«>ouit  ronntM'teTe  Tlneula  pads 
Atque  McerUoU-'i^  concordl  junxli  honore.*' 
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of  Formosus  to  the  rights  of  Christian  burial,  and  by 
nis  reversal  of  the  acts  of  Stephen  VI.,  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  bdonged  to  that  &ction.  The  next 
election  was  contested  with  all  the  strength  and  violence 
of  the  adverse  parties.  John  IX.  was  successM ;  his 
competitor,  Sergius,  according  to  some  accounts  for- 
merly the  discomfited  competitor  of  Fcnrmosus,  and  his 
bitter  and  implacable  enemy,  fled  to  the  powerftd  pro- 
tection of  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany.* 

John  IX.  was  not  content  with  the  replacement  of 
John  DL  the  remains  of  Formosus  in  the  sacred  quiet 
of  the  tomb.  He  determined  to  crush  the  opposing 
party  by  the  decree  of  a  Council.  This  Council — for 
the  dominant  assembly  was  always  a  Council  (that  of 
which  the  decrees  were  to  be  revoked  was  degraded  to 
a  synod)  —  annulled  at  once  the  unprecedented  judg- 
ment passed  on  a  dead  body;  it  excused  those  who 
were  present  at  that  synod,  as  acting  under  compulsion, 
and  severely  condemned  all  who  should  use  such  vio- 
lence against  the  clergy.  It  declared  that  the  transla- 
tion of  Formosus  from  another  see,  though  justified  by 
necessity  in  his  case,  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  prece* 
dent.  The  orders  which  he  had  bestowed  were  conr 
firmed,  the  reordinations  condemned.     It  sentenced  the 

^  In  the  strange  confusion  which  prevaik  throngfaoat  tiiis  period,  it  is 
lonbtfhl  whether  this  election  of  Sergins  and  his  flight  to  the  court  of  Tus- 
cany did  take  place  on  two  occasions,  or  whether  the  first  is  not  an  antid- 
patbn  of  the  event  which  now  took  place. 

**  PeUitur  nrbe  pator,  perradit  saora  Joannes, 
Romaleoeque  greges  dlaaipat  Ipse  lupus.'* 

So  writes  the  hostile  author  of  the  Epitaphium  Sergii  apud  Pagl.    Hm 
I  friendly  Flodoard  — 

"  Joannes  subit  hJo  qui  toMt  In  ordlna  nonus, 
PalUtur  eleotus  patrii  quo  Serglua  urbo, 
Romulidumque  gregum  quidam  traduntur  abaott." 
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decrees  of  that  synod  to  be  burned.  ButJvM,m. 
diough  John  IX.  was  thus  avowedly  of  the  parly  of 
Formosos,  he  found  it  expedient  to  submit  to  the  Italian 
Emperor.  The  title  of  Lambert  was  fully  recognized 
at  Rome :  the  coronation  of  the  Barbarian  Amulf,^  re- 
jected with  scorn.  The  secret  of  this  apostasy  was  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  German  party.  Amulf,  by  his 
flight,  had  become  contemptible  to  the  whole  of  Italy ; 
and  he  was  known  to  be  dying  of  a  slow  disease.  The 
Council  endeavored  to  secure  the  more  peaceful  election 
and  consecration  of  the  Popes.  The  people  were  to 
demand,  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  elect,  and  immedi- 
ately to  consecrate  in  the  presence  of  the  Imperial  Leg- 
ates. No  oaths  or  promises  were  to  be  extorted  from 
a  new  Pope,  except  those  sanctioned  by  ancient  custom. 
Another  canon  prohibited  the  strange  practice,  which 
nevertheless  long  defied  all  authority  of  law,  the  right 
€£  plundering  die  Pope's  palace  immediately  on  his 


Nor  did  Pope  John  IX.  lose  the  opportunity  of  con- 
donning  his  rival  Sergius,  by  the  authority  of  a  Coun- 
cil. He  was  excommunicated,  with  several  other  priests 
and  inferior  clergy,  as  accessory  to  the  insults  against 
the  body  of  Formosus.  Sergius  laughed  to  scorn  the 
tliunders  of  his  rival,  so  long  as  he  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  powerful  House  of  Tuscany. 

With  John  IX.  closed  the  ninth  century  of  Chris- 
Uaoity ;  the  tenth,  in  Italy  at  least,  the  iron  di^j^ 
age,  had  already  darkened  upon  Rome;  the***-*^ 
Pontificate  had  been  won  by  crime  and  vacated  by  mur- 
der. 

*  JaiK  most  be  li^t  in  reading  ArnaM  for  BereDgarii.---Rege8to,  p.  104 
Toi»m.  • 
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CHAPTER    Vm. 

CONVERSION  OF  BULGARIA, 

Ybi  in  remoter  regions,  even  during  the  ninth  cen- 
iMmomu.  tury,  Christianity  was  gathering  in  nations  of 
converts.  One  man,  indeed,  who  is  deeply  involved  in 
the  fierce  contests,  loaded  with  the  heaviest  charges  of 
guilt,  struck  by  the  condemning  thunderbolts  of  the 
Church,  and  after  a  short  period  of  hard-won  power  as 
Pope,  dragged  from  his  grave,  insulted,  then  restored 
and  canonized;  the  Pope  Formosus,  thus  at  once  a  lead- 
ing actor  and  the  victim  in  these  fatal  feuds,  is  described, 
by  a  poetical  panegyrist,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, the  destroyer  of  their  temples,  as  having  Endured 
many  perils  in  order  to  subdue  them  to  the  faith.^  The 
perils  of  Foimosus  as  a  missionary  are  the  embellish 
ments  of  the  poet.^  Formosus  went  into  Bulgaria  as  a 
legate  from  Pope  Nicolas,  some  time  after  the  conversion 
of  the  King,  in  order  to  complete  the  Christianization 
of  the  people,  and  to'correct  the  errors  which  they  had 
learned  from  their  first  teachers,  the  Greeks. 

1 "  PraBful  hk  egregliis  Formosm  laudlbai  altar 
Brehitor,  castas,  paroas  sibi,  largns  egenis, 
BuIgaricD  genti  fldei  qui  semina  spantt, 
Delnbra  destmzlt,  popalmn  onlestibas  armis 
Instrnzlt,  tolenms  diacrimma  piunma,^^ 

Ftodoard,  opud  MdbOUm,  Beol.  Ui.  BMadlH 

*  Anastasius  in  Vit  FonnosL 
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The  name  of  the  Bulgarians,  a  race  next  to  the  Huns, 
the  most  terrible  and  most  hatefiil  to  the  m-  iheButai^ 
vaded  Europeans,  was  known  in  the  West  as  '^■^ 
early  as  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth.^  Their 
Asiatic  residence  had  been  on  the  shores  of  the  Volga ; 
It  is  disputed  whether  the  river  took  its  name  from  the 
people,  or  the  people  from  the  river.  In  Europe,  either 
mingled  with,  or  bordering  upon  the  Sclavonians,  they 
spread  over  a  large  tract  of  territory,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Euxine,  along  the  course  of 
the  Lower  Danube.  While  the  Teutonic  tribes  had 
gradually  yielded  to  the  mild  yoke  of  Christianity  (the 
fierce  Northmen  alone,  who  poured  forth  in  their  pirati- 
cal vessels  fit)m  the  lakes  and  the  havens  on  the  Baltic 
and  the  German  Ocean,  still  remaining  heathen),  for 
three  centuries  no  impression  seems  to  have  been  made 
on  the  Bulgarians  or  the  Sclavonians,  who  occupied  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire.  They  were  still 
mde,  warlike,  and  chiefly  pastoral  tribes,  inaccessible 
alike  to  the  civilization  and  the  religion  of  Rome.  The 
Eastern  Empire  had  neither  a  Charlemagne,  to  compel 
by  force  of  arms,  nor  zealous  monkish  missionaries,  like 
those  of  Germany,  to  penetrate  the  vast  plains  and 
spreading  morasses  of  the  re-barbarized  province  on 
either  side  of  the  Danube ;  to  found  abbacies  and  losh- 
oprics,  to  cultivate  the  sdil,  and  reclaim  the  people. 

The  first  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Bulgaria 
took  place  in  the  ninth  century.     There  is  a  fi^oonyer- 
Btrangn  uniformity  in   the  instruments   em-"**®- 
ployed  ill  the  conversion  of  barbarous  Princes,  anc 

1  Eonod.  PaneiQTic,  in.  the  sixth  centuiy.  Pope  John  VIII.,  with  the 
total  ignorance  of  history  not  nncommon,  asserts  that  the  Bulgarians  had 
been  vnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff  since  the  time  of  Pop« 
Damasns  —  Epist.  IxxviiL 
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through  the  Princes  of  their  barharoua  subjects,  A 
female  of  rank  and  mfiuence,  a  zealous  monk,  some 
fearful  national  calamity;  no  sooner  do  these  three 
agencies  coincide,  than  the  heathen  land  opens  itself  to 
Christianity.^ 

The  sister  of  Bogoris,  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  had 
A.D.868,86i.  fsdlen  in  her  childhood  into  the  hands  of 
the  Greek  Emperor ;  she  had  been  a  captive  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  had  been  educated  at  Constantinople 
in  the  Christian  faith.  A  monk,  Theodosius  Cupharas, 
had  been  long  a  bond  slave  in  Bulgaria.  During  cer- 
tain negotiations  to  avert  war  between  the  Empress 
Theodora  and  the  Bulgarian  King,  an  exchange  was 
proposed  of  the  captive  Princess  for  the  learned  monk. 
If  the  monk  had  made  any  impression  on  the  Barbarian 
Monarch,  the  gentle  importunity  of  his  sister  still  more 
favorably  disposed  him  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  A  pes- 
tilence ravaged  Bulgaria ;  and  with  that  facility  with 
which  all  polytheists  try  the  powers  of  conflicting  dei- 
ties, Bogoris  did  not  scruple  to  adore  the  God  of  his 
sister.  The  plague  was  stayed;  the  King  acknowl- 
edged the  might  and  the  goodness  of  the  Christian's 
God,  but  feared  to  encounter  the  more  bigoted  and 
obstinate  Paganism  of  his  subjects.  He  chose  a  singu- 
lar method  to  undermine  their  prqudice.  There  were 
two  monks  from  Constantinople,  sons  of  Leo  of  Thes- 
salonica,  distinguished  for  holiness,  zeal,  and  learning; 
Cyril  (his  proper  name  was  Constantine)  was  familiar 
with  the  Greek,  Latin,  Sclavonian,  Armenian,  and 
Khazarian  languages.  The  other,  Methodius,  was  a 
monk,  whose  skill  in  painting  had  excited  the  wonder 
«f  the  Barbarians.     By  the  intelligible  preaching  of 

^  Tbeophanes,  Chrouogn^h. 
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this  wonderful  art,  King  Bogoris  hoped  to  familiarize 
men's  minds  with  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel.^  a.».  868,884. 
But  he  knew  his  people ;  images  of  terror  alone  would 
touch  their  savage  hearts.  By  his  advice,  Methodius 
painted  the  Last  Judgment ;  he  represented  the  punish- 
ment of  the  damned  with  all  the  horrors  his  imagina- 
tion could  surest,  or  his  pencil  execute.  The  King 
shuddered  at  the  awful  spectacle  by  which  he  had 
thought  to  alarm  others :  he  earnestly  solicited  Theo- 
dora for  a  priest  to  unite  him  to  those  sons  of  the 
Church  who  could  alone  hope  for  escape  from  that 
horrible  destiny.  The  image-worshipping  Empress, 
delighted  at  once  with  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and 
this  testimony  to  the  power  of  painting,  lost  no  time 
in  despatching  a  Bishop  on  this  important  mission. 
But  the  nobles  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  mass  of  the  people, 
were  unmoved  by  the  terrors  which  agitated  the  in- 
most soul  of  the  King.  The  ceremony  of  the  royal 
baptism  could  only  be  ventured  under  the  veil  of  dark- 
ness ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  secret  transpired  than  a 
formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  favor  of  the  na- 
tional gods.  The  rebels  invested  the  palace,  threatened 
the  King  with  death,  and  were  prepared  to  raise  a  new 
sovereign  to  the  throne.^  But  the  faith  of  Bogoris  was 
firm ;  he  marched  out  to  meet  his  revolted  subjects  with 
the  cross  upon  his  breast,  and  with  only  forty-eight 
attendants.  At  the  sight  of  the  courageous  monarch, 
a  sudden  panic  seized  the  insurgents  ;  they  fled  on  all 
sides.  The  King's  vengeance  showed  no  great  progress 
in  Christian  humanity ;  he  put  to  death  all  the  rebel- 

1  Csdrai.  Hist  1.  3,  p.  162.    Symeon  Logothet  apad  Tbeophan.  Contu 
p.  M4.    Zonaras. 
*  KkoL  I.  Bespons.  xvii. 
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lious  nobles,  v^ith  their  fiunilies,  not  sparing  an  infant 
To  the  lower  orders  his  clemency  granted  a  general 
amnesty. 

Constantine,  who  is  better  known  under  his  name  of 
Cyril,  who  had  been  long  employed  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Ehazars,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Eo^dne,  was 
now  sent  by  the  Empress  Theodora  to  complete  the 
conversion  of  the  people.  Cyril  spent  some  time  in  the 
country,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  spiritual  conquest  of 
Moravia. 

But  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  either  from  the  ardent  in- 
terest which  his  new  religion  had  awakened  in  his  mind, 
or  with  political  objects,  aspired  to  enter  into  relations 
with  Western  Christendom.  The  iame  of  the  Pope, 
and  his  acknowledged  supremacy  in  the  West,  as  well 
as  his  claim  to  be  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  vicar 
of  Christ  tliroughout  the  world,  had  reached  the  fervent 
proselyte.  The  brother  of  the  King  appeared  in  Rome 
to  request  the  advice  of  the  Pope  on  matters  which  per- 
plexed the  yet  uninstructed  faith  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tion. The  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Bulgarians  for 
the  Greeks  may  have  led  them  to  suspect  the  purity  of 
faith  derived  from  that  quarter.  The  quarrel  for  the 
See  of  Constantinople  between  Ignatius  and  Photius 
was  at  its  height:  and  this  suspicion  may  have  been 
deepened  by  the  well-timed  or  accidental  visits  of  Latin 
missionaries.  Hence  the  Bulgarians  may  have  detest' 
mined  to  have  their  Christianity  from  the  highest  au- 
thority. 

The  106  questions  submitted  to  the  Pope  by  the  King 
of  Bulgaria,  embrace  every  point  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, of  ceremonial  observance,  and  of  manners. 

The  Pope  was  Nicolas  I.,  a  prelate,  whose  name 
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nught  well  have  spread  into  the  remotest  regions,  with 
all  the  awftilness  which  belonged  to  a  8U|H.'eme  pontiff. 
Nicolas  rephed  to  these  questions  in  a  tone  mild,  Chris- 
tian, and  parental,  except  towards  apostates  to  heathen- 
ism. His  answers  tend  in  general  with  wise  discretion 
to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  a  savage  nation.^ 

The  King  of  Bulgaria  is  gently  reminded  that  he  has 
adopted  the  worship  of  a  more  merciful  God ;  that  the 
careless  and  Eastern  prodigality  with  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  sacrifice  human  life  was  inconsistent  with 
his  new  faith.  The  conscience  of  Bogoris  was  haunted 
by  compunction  for  the  massacre  of  his  noUes.  The 
Pope  c^isures  the  cruelty,  which  involved  the  innocent 
children  in  the  crime  of  their  &thers ;  yet  the  massacre, 
as  executed  from  zeal  towards  God,  might  be  atoned  for 
by  penance.  Nicolas  should  perhaps  not  be  harshly 
judged  for  this  leniency  towards  a  passed  and  irrevoca- 
ble act  of  barbarity,  perpetrated  under  such  circum- 
stances. Apostates  from  the  feith,  who  refuse  to  listen 
to  the  admonitions  of  their  spiritual  &thers,  are  to  re- 
ceive no  tderation  from  the  government,^  but  those 
without  the  Church  God  alone  will  judge.  The  sim- 
ple people  had  inquired  whether  it  was  lawful  to  pray 
for  their  fitthers  who  had  died  in  unbeUef ;  the  Pope 
sternly  prohibits  this  vain  mark  of  filial  afiection.  He 
could  not,  even  if  he  would,  mitigate  the  damnation  of 
their  &thers  without  weakening  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive arguments  for  their  conversion.     But  no  violence 

1  **  Venmtameii  absH  a  mentibiis  yestris,  nt  tarn  hnpi^  jam  jndicetis,  qv 
tarn  pimn  Denm  et  dominum  agnoriitis;  prBsertim  cam  magis  oporteat  rt 
neat  hactenaa  ad  mortem  ftcile  qaoique  pertraxistia,  ita  deinceps  non  ad 
mortem,  aed  ad  yitara  qaos  potestis  nDulomioas  perducatis/'  —  No.  xxr^ 
labbe,  Concil.,  p.  G27. 

•  zviii.  xlii. 
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was  to  bo  used  against  those  who  contmued  to  worship 
idols,  only  all  commmnon  was  to  be  avoided  with  them. 
The  power  which  Nicolas  demanded  for  the  clergy  was, 
in  some  degree,  no  doubt  intended  to  soften  the  barbar- 
ity of  the  people.^  The  laws  were  to  take  their  course 
against  all  ordinary  crimes ;  but  even  the  adulterer,  the 
murderer,  the  parricide,  if  he  could  reach  the  asylum 
of  the  Church,  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Bishop, 
and  to  be  judged  by  his  milder  judgment.  Torture  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  is  strongly  prohibited.* 
The  Pope  did  not  attempt  to  extinguish  the  passion 
for  war  in  a  people  like  the  Bulgarians,  even  if  he  had 
any  sense  of  its  incongruity  with  the  Gospel.  They 
were  to  go  to  battle  no  longer  imder  their  old  national 
ensign,  the  horse-tail,  but  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross. 
On  the  question  whether  they  were  to  refrain  from  going 
out  to  battle  on  holy  days,  he  is  guarded,  and  allows 
large  discretion  for  cases  of  necessity.  Instead  of  ob- 
serving fortunate  days  and  hours  before  they  went  to 
war,  and  using  enchantments,  sports,  plays,^  songs  and 
auguries,  they  were  to  go  to  the  Church,  to  make  oflfiBT- 
ings,  to  confess  to  the  priests,  and  to  perform  such  acts 
of  charity  as  opening  the  prisons,  emancipating  slaves, 
and  almsgiving  to  the  poor.     They  had  a  stem  but,  no 


1  Awe  ofthe  priesthood  was  a  first  element  of  their  Christianity.  AGre^ 
l»retending  to  be  a  priest,  had  profimely  baptised  many  Bulgarians.  The 
king,  having  detected  him  bff  the  in^Mration  <if  God,  had  ordered  him  to 
have  his  nose  and  ears  cut  off,  to  be  severely  scouiged,  and  expelled  the 
kingdom.  The  Pope  reproves  the  inhumanity  of  this  punishment,  and  ad- 
mits all  the  baptisms  as  valid. — No.  Ixxxvi.  viii. 

•  No.  xiv.  XV.    No.  Ixxxvi. 

»  What  were  these  joci?  war  dances,  or  ludicrous  exhibitions  of  dwaifii 
and  bufibons,  such  as  delight  savages?  The  Pope  afterwards,  in  conde- 
scension to  the  weakness  of  their  faith,  permits  such  amusements,  except 
during  Lent. — No.  xlvil.    No.  xxxiii  iv. 
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doubt  for  discipline  very  effective  usage,  that  before 
battle  some  tiied  warrior  inspected  the  arms  and  the 
horse  of  each  soldier ;  where  they  were  found  neglected 
or  unfit  for  use,  he  put  the  offender  to  death.  The 
Pope  ingeniously  suggests  that  greater  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  spiritual  preparation  of  the  soldier.^ 

On  the  ancient  superstitions  and  manners  of  these 
barbarians  these  questions  are  less  particular  than  will 
satisfy  the  curious  inquirer.  The  king  was  accustomed 
to  eat  alone,  not  even  his  wife  might  sit  down  in  his 
presence.'  The  Pope  gently  persuades  to  a  more  socia- 
ble and  humble  demeanor,  allegmg  the  example  of  the 
Son  of  God,  who  c<H)descended  to  eat  with  his  disciples. 
The  warlike  people  were  accustomed  to  administer  their 
oaths  on  a  sword  driven  into  the  earth  as  the  most  sacred 
symbol.  The  Pope  commands  them  to  substitute  the 
Holy  Gospels. 

Polygamy  he  stricdy  forUds ;  whoever,  according  to 
the  ancient  usages  of  the  people,  had  two  wives,  was  to 
confine  himself  to  the  first.^  Marriage  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  is  interdicted,  and  spiritual  consanguinity 
is  declared  to  be  equally  close  with  that  of  blood :  in- 
termarriage with  a  god&ther  or  his  offipring  is  as 
incestuous  as  with  an  actual  parent  or  kindred.  The 
Pope  delights  in  condemning  some  minute  and  super- 
stitious usages  enjoined  by  the  Greeks  in  the  marriage 
ceremonial  and  in  the  observance  of  Lent ;  his  rule  is 
of  course  that  of  the  Roman  Church.     Nicolas  sums  up 

1  NicolM  quotes  Ps.  xxxiiL  17,  and  Prov.  zxi.  81.  "The  hone  is  pre- 
pared against  the  daj  of  battle,  but  safety  is  of  the  Lord." 

<  No.  xBii. 

*  There  was  a  singnlar  question,  whether  after  conversion  they  were 
bound  to  wear  breeches  (femoralia).  The  Pope  answers  that  religion  has 
•oChing  to  do  with  their  ordinary  dress  i  aad  extricates  himself  by  girinK 
tia  question  a  spiritual  turn.  — lis. 
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the  whole  with  a  solemn  warning  against  the  errors  of 
tjie  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  earnestly  persuades  ad- 
herence to  the  one  immaculate  Church,  that  of  Rome.^ 
The  allegiance  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  or  to  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  was  an  object  of  contest  during  several  centuries. 
Each  could  adduce  evidence  of  voluntary  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  Greek  the  commence- 
ment, the  Latin  the  completion,  of  the  conversion.  The 
Popes  rested  their  claim  not  solely  cm  their  universal  su* 
premacy ,  but  on  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica, 
to  whose  jurisdiction  the  province  belonged,  and  who,  as 
an  Illyrian  Metropolitan,  was  asserted  to  be  under 
ancient  subordination  to  Rome.  The  strife  endured 
through  the  papacy  of  Nicolas  and  Hadrian  U.  Many 
angry  and  some  expostulatory  letteiB  appear  among 
those  of  John  VIII.  to  Paul  Bishc^  of  Thessalonica : 
and  during  his  own  papacy  Fonnosus  steadily  urged  the 
work  of  conversion.  The  King  Michael  (such  was  the 
baptismal  name  of  the  Barbarian  Bogoris  after  the  Em- 
peror of  the  East)  must  have  been  perplexed  to  hear 
that  he  had  only  learned  error  and  heresy  from  his 
Greek  teachers,  that  he  was  no  Christian  worshipper,  but 
a  blasphemer.^  "It  might  even  have  been  worse. 
Would  he  have  embraced  the  Christianity  of  Constanti- 
nople when  that  city  held  Aiian  or  Macedonian 
doctrines  ?  If  he  had  so  done,  he  would  have  become 
a  donvert  only  to  perish  with  his  teachers  in  everlasting 

1  A  more  memorable  question  is  wbat  they  are  to  do  with  certain  pro&ne 
books  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Saracens  (where  and  at  what  period 
does  not  appear).  The  reply  of  the  Pope  is  in  the  troe  sphrit  of  Amron, 
**  Let  them  be  burned."  —  No.  ciii. 

«  .Toann.  VII T.  Rpist  Ixxv.  et  aeq.  See  on  the  other  side  the  letter  oi 
Photius ;  a  full  defence  of  the  Greek  points  of  difference.    Epist  L 
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fire.  The  only  securitj  was  in  the  irreprehensible 
Church  of  Rome."  Ignatius  was  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tittople  when  the  Greek  Bishops  were  warned  to 
withdraw  fix)m  the  spiritual  territory  of  Rome.  But 
even  Ignatius,  though  bound  by  his  interests  and  grati- 
tude to  the  unshaken  supporter  of  his  claims  to  the 
Patriarchate  against  the  ursurper  Photius,  would  not 
surrender  the  rights  of  his  Church  over  the  Bulgarians* 
Ignatius,  the  Holy  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  became 
almost  as  odious  at  Rome  as  his  exiled  rival  Photius. 
This  contumacy  contributed  to  throw  the  Pope,  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  the  indignation 
of  the  West,  which  has  been  perpetuated  by  later 
writers,  on  the  side  of  Photius.  The  hopes  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  Bulgarian  provinces  was  pmong  the  tempta- 
tions which  induced  John  VIII.  to  acknowledge  the 
title  of  Photius.     Centuries  did  not  reconcile  the  strife. 

The  Greek  missionaries  in  the  mean  time,  Methodius 
and  Cyril,  were  passing  on  to  new  Christian  conquests. 
The  wars  of  Charlemagne  had  disseminated  some 
compulsory  Christianity  among  certain  of  the  Slavian 
tribes.  Odier  partial  attempts  had  been  made,  especiall}- 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg. 

Radislav,  the  Prince  of  Moravia,  standing  in  need 
of  a  political  dliance  with  the  Emperor  Michael,  readily 
admitted  these  inde&tigable  monks  into  his  kingdom. 
Brfore  long  the  king,  his  brother,  and  the  people  were 
baptised,  a  church  was  built  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  Wilibrad,^  and  the  Christian  priests  were  held 
m  such  high  respect  by  the  nation  that  they  were  called 
by  the  name  of  Princes.^ 

>  WTHbrad,  now  Hradisch.— Palacky,  i.  p.  122. 

«  The  Church  of  Olrautz  boasted  hi^er  antiqu!^ ;  it  was  rebuiU  hj  BUng 
BadkUv  and  C3nril. 
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Cliristianity  brought  other  gifts  in  her  train.  The 
Slavian  dialects  were  as  yet  unwritten  :  their  alphabet 
was  the  invention  of  Cyril.^  This  pious  man  and  his 
colleagues  not  only  so  far  mastered  the  language  as  to 
preach  with  success ;  they  translated,  it  is  said,  the  Bi- 
ble, probably  certain  books  of  the  Scripture,  into  the 
dialect  of  Moravia,  and  even  ventured  to  celebrate  the 
«^rvices  of  the  Church  in  that  tongue.  This  great 
question  as  to  the  celebration  of  the  Liturgy  in  the  vul- 
gar tonguo  of  those  barbarous  nations  who  might  em- 
brace the  fidth,  had  raised  no  jealousy  in  the  East, 
where  Greek  was  so  widely  spoken.  The  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Maesogothic  by  Ulphilas  had  been 
hailed  as  a  triumph  of  the  faith. 

Except  perhaps  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Britain 
and  the  remoter  parts  of  Germany  which  were  subdued 
to  Christianity  by  the  sword  of  Charlemagne,  through- 
out Western  Christendom  a  large  part  of  the  population 
was  Roman,  or  provincials  who  spoke  Latin.  At  first 
the  clergy  continued  to  be  of  Roman  descent.  New 
languages  were  forming  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul  on  a 
Latin  groundwork ;  the  Latin  services  of  the  Church, 
therefore,  ceased,  only  gradually  and  partially,  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  common  ear.  No  doubt  the  constant 
repetition  of  these  services  in  the  Church  contributed 
to  give  the  Latin  element  the  predominance  in  these 
mingled  languages ;  and  the  transition  was  so  irregular 
and  imperceptible  that  there  would  be  no  precise  time 
at  which  the  sacred  Latin  would  be  called  upon  to  abdi- 
cate its  immemorial  use  as  the  Liturgical  language.    The 

1  The  Pope  (John  VIU.)  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  SUvian  alphabet 
to  Constantine  the phUonjpher  (Cyril),  as  if  his  philosophy  had  been  calM 
bito  use  in  this  good  work. 
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Churcli  could  follow  wth  difficulty,  even  in  her  popular 
preaching,  these  shifting  and  unsettled  forms  of  speech.^ 
Even  in  the  more  Teutonic  parts  of  Germany,  though 
die  German  language,  in  its  various  dialects,  was  be- 
ginning to  sever  Germany  from  France,  the  Latin  and 
German  or  Theotisc  oath  taken  at  the  treaty  of  Stras- 
bnrg  (the  Latin  by  Charles,  the  German  by  Louis),  was 
at  once  the  sign  and  the  commencement  of  the  estrange- 
ment and  friture  oppugnancy  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic. 
Still  even  in  German  Germany  Latin  had  already  gained 
and  strove  to  maintain,  through  the  clergy,  its  sacred 
and  venerable  character. 

But  among  the  Slavian  tribes  the  Greek  missionaries 
had  penetrated  into  regions  of  unmingled  Barbarism, 
where  the  mass  of  the  people  were  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed with  either  of  the  two  great  languages  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Rome  by  some  untraced  connection  which 
had  grown  up  between  these  Greek  missionaries  in  Sla- 
vonia  and  the  Roman  See  (the  monks  were  probably 
image-worshippers,  and  so  refused  obedience  to  Icono- 
clastic Constantinople)  ^  was  called  upon  to  decide  this 
important  question.  The  missionaries  Methodius  and 
Cyril,  who  were' supposed  guilty  of  propagating  the 
fiUal  errors  of  the  Ghreeks  in  Bulgaria,  appear  in  Rome 
as  the  recogtiized  apostles  of  the  Slaves.     They  brought 

>  ChaileinBgne  ordered  Panlos  Diacoaos  (in  782)  to  make  a  coUedioB  of 
hit  Latin  aermona  for  his  whole  realm.  Soccessive  Conndla—at  Arlea 
(Can.  X.)  and  Tomn  (Can.  iv.  xrii.),  as  well  as  Rheims  (xiv.  xv.)  and 
Ments  (xzT.) — commanded  inreaching  in  German  as  well  aa  in  Latin 
The  Heliand,  the  Mospelli,  and  still  earlier  poetic  versions  or  paraphrases 
of  Scripture,  are  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious  and  of  his  sons.  —  GfrSrer 
die  Karolikiger,  1.  M.  The  snbject  will  be  resumed.  The  author  of  the 
Chronic.  Salemit.  (written  in  Lower  Italy)  speaks  of  the  "  Lingua  Tedeaca 
qaod  oGm  Longobardi  loqnebantur.** 

'Methodius,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  Painter. 
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the  welcome  ofiering  of  the  reliques  of  Clemi^nt,  the 
successor  of  St,  Peter,  which  Cyril  boasted  to  have 
found  on  the  barbarous  shores  of  the  Euxine.  Their 
creed  was  examined,  declared  unimpeachable  Cjril 
died  in  Rome.  Methodius  was  acknowledged  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Moravia  and  returned  with  that  title  to  his 
diocese.  According  to  one  account,  somewhat  legen- 
dary in  its  tone,  at  an  early  period  under  Kicolas  I.  and 
bis  successor  Hadrian  an  amicable  discussion  took  place, 
and  Cyril  by  a  triumphant  mference  from  the  words  of 
the  Psalm,  "  Let  every  spirit  praise  the  Lord,"  (and  if 
every  spirit  should  praise  the  Lord,  why  are  not  the 
praises  of  the  Lord  in  the  mass  and  the  canonical 
prayers  to  be  sung  in  the  Slavian  tongue  ?)  overcame 
the  scruples  of  the  Pope. 

The  controversy  was  renewed  during  the  pontificate 
of  John  Vm.  The  Pope  at  first  prohibited  this  de- 
parture from  ancient  usage,  this  desecration  of  the 
Church  services  by  their  celebration  in  a  barbarous 
tongue.'  Methodius,  the  Archbishop  of  Moravia, 
again  appeared  in  Rome.  He  was  received  with  the 
utmost  respect.  Again  his  creed  was  pronounced  un- 
impeachable, his  labors  honored  with  the  high^t  praise,* 
and  the  Pope  declared  that  God  had  made  other  lan- 
guages besides  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin ; 
that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  sound  doctrine  to  sing 
the  mass  or  to  read  the  Gospel  in  the  Slavian  language* 
As  a  mark  of  respect,  the  service  and  the  Gospel  were 
first  to  be  read  in  Latin,  and  then  translated  for  the  use 
of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  that  language.^ 

Prom  Moravia  Christianity  spread  into  the  neighbor- 

>  Epbt.  xcv.  t  ^D.  880.  *  EpiBt  cxlvH. 
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mg  Slavian  principality  of  Bohemia.  The  Prince  Bori* 
woy  and  his  wife,  afterwards  the  Sainted  Ludmila,  were 
admitted  to  baptism.  Swatopluk,  who  valiantlj,  if  not 
without  perfidy,  bad  thrown  off  the  German  yoke,  and 
vindicated  the  liberties  of  Moravia,  had  married  a  Bo- 
hemian princess,  sister  of  Boriwoy.  The  patriotic  his- 
torian rejects  as  an  imworthy  fable  that,  so  long  as  the 
Bohemian  was  a  Pagan  the  Christian  Swatopluk  would 
only  permit  her  to  sit  at  a  lower  table  in  the  banquet ; 
he  rejects  also  a  rebellion  of  the  Bohemian  subjects  of 
Boriwoy  in  favor  of  their  native  gods.  Ludmila  out- 
Kved  her  two  sons,  successively  Princes  of  Bohemia  ;* 
bat  she  had  watched  with  more  than  a  mother's  care, 
a  Christian  mother's,  the  growth  of  her  grandson  Wen- 
zel,  under  whose  reign  Christianity  won  the  complete 
conquest  of  Bohemia,  and  who  died  not  indeed  by  a 
brother's  hand  but  by  a  brother's  guilt,  with  the  beauty 
of  a  martyr's  death,  if  not  absolutely  as  a  martyr  for 
tiie  fitith.  Wenzel  built  churches  in  every  city  of  the 
realm.  God,  says  the  legend,  had  given  him  such 
grace,  that  he  could  understand  Latin  books  like  a 
good  Bishop,  and  could  read  Slavian  without  difficulty. 
He  fulfilled  all  the  works  of  fidth,  fed  and  clothed 
the  poor,  protected  widows  and  orphans,  redeemed 
bond-slaves,  especially  priests,  exercised  hospitality  to 
strangers.  Gentle  and  ftill  of  love  to  the  high  and  to 
the  low,  his  only  care  was  the  weD-being  of  all.  But 
the  fierce  Bohemian  nobles  hated  the  mild  and  peaceful 
Wenzel.  His  brother  Boleslaw  was  at  the  head  of  a 
C(»i8piracy ;  he  attempted  to  assassinate  the  king  with 
bis  own  hand ;  the  stronger  Wenzel  struck  him  down. 
'*  God  for^ve  thee,  my  brother,"  he  said ;  but  he  did 

1  Goin|»are  Palacky,  Geechichte  von  Bohmen,  i.  p.  IM. 
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not  strike  again.     Wenzel  was  despatched  by  the  other 
conspirators. 

But  Wenzel's  work  was  done ;  Christianity  remained 
the  reli^on  of  Bohemia ;  Wenzel  was  worshij^ied  by 
the  people ;  he  became  the  tutelar  Saint  of  the  land.^ 

1  PalMky,  SIO 
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CHAPTEB  IX 
THE  NOBTHMEK. 

Thx  ninA  century  beheld  also  the  invasioQ  of  the 
remoter  North  hy  Christian  aseal.  The  intrepid  mis- 
sonaries  penetrated  into  those  regions  which  were  pour- 
ing forth  their  swarms  of  pirates  on  all  the  coasts  of 
Europe.  Thejr  sought  the  Northmen  among  their  own 
dark  pine  forests,  their  blue  fiords,  and  icj  lakes.  Thej 
crossed  the  Baltic  and  assailed  the  last  retreat  of  the 
old  Teutonic  dirinities,  where  the  fiuth  appeared  in  its 
fullest  mythological  character,  in  Scandinaria. 

The  tide  of  barbaric  invasion,  which  had  been  thrown 
back  by  Charlemagne,  began  to  pour  again  in  a  differ- 
ent course  over  Western  Christraidom.  It  was  no  longer 
vast  hosts,  or  whde  nations  moving  in  masses  upon  the 
frontiers,  entire  tribes  crossing  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Danube,  and  either  retiring  with  their  plunder  or 
fimning  settlements  within  the  territory  of  the  Empire ; 
it  was  by  sea,  and  on  every  coast  fixmi  the  British 
Ocean  round  to  the  Adriatic,  that  the  heathen  North- 
men on  one  side,  the  Saracens  on  the  other,  threatened 
the  conquest  of  Christian  Europe.  The  Saracens  con- 
tested or  had  won  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
an  along  Ae  south  they  had  ravaged  or  f<Mrmed  settle- 
ments. Sicily  was  almost  entirely  Saracen ;  and  they 
have  been  seen  advancii^  along  Italy  even  to  the  gates 

TOL.  m.  9 
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of  Rome :  a  mosque  threatens  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of 
St.  Peter's.  In  the  next  century,  from  a  setdement  in 
the  province  of  Genoa,  they  infested  the  passes  of  the 
Alps ;  murdered  many  passing  English  pilgrims  in  the 
defiles ;  even  reach^  Genoa  in  search  of  plunder.^ 
The  Northmen  in  the  mean  time  were  wasting  the 
whole  of  Northern  Europe.  From  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  from  the  Scandinavian  islands,  from  the  gulfi 
and  lakes,  their  fleets  sailed  on,  wherever  the  tide  oc 
tlie  tempest  might  drive  th^n.  They  seemed  to  defy, 
in  their  ill  formed  barks,  the  wildest  weather ;  to  be 
able  to  land  on  the  most  inaccessible  shores ;  to  find 
their  way  up  the  narrowest  creeks  and  shallowest 
rivers ;  nothing  was  secure,  not  even  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  from  the  sudden  appearance  of  these  relent- 
less ravagers.  The  invasion  of  the  piratical  Northmen 
had  disturbed  the  declining  years  of  Charlemagne  him- 
self;  that  sagacious  king  had  seen  their  approach  with 
prescient  terror.  His  wise  policy  had  planned  the  only 
sure  defence  against  such  enemies — the  building  and 
keeping  afloat  a  powerfrd  fleet,  and  the  erection  of 
strong  forts,  with  garrisons,  at  the  mouths  of  tibie  rivers. 
But  during  the  reigns  of  bis  imbecile  and  disunited  suc- 
cessors, these  precautions  were  utterly  neglected.  They 
had  not  an  armed  ship  on  the  seas,  and  not  a  standing 
troop  of  soldiers;  the  desultory  £wces,  which  thej 
raised,  dispersed  immediately  the  campaign  was  over. 
Year  after  year  these  plundering  expeditions  were  be- 
coming more  incessant,  more  ubiquitous.  Not  a  prov- 
ince in  any  of  the  kingdoms,  hardly  a  city  in  the  most 
inland  district  escaped  these  terrible  visitants.'    The 

»  Flodoard. 
There  is  no  neces«ii>r^  with  Gfrurer,  die  KaraUnger,  to  Boppose  thftt  te 
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dvil  wass  wliich  still  contmued  througliout  these  disas- 
trous years,  witii  the  gradiuJ  decline  g(  the  warlike  nobil« 
bj  and  the  absoiptian  of  the  great  fiefi  by  the  churches 
and  die  monasteries,  yidded  up  the  country  almost 
defenceless  .to  the  merdless  .invader.  The  great  feudar 
tmes,  the  descendants  of  the  Frankish  chieftains  who 
had  conquered  Graul,  and  receiyed  large  grants  of  land, 
were  rafadly  dying  out.  When  most  needed  to  head 
their  hardy  yas^als,  they  had  either  perished  in  the  sti*ife 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  feeble  and  hostile 
Carlovingians,  or  had  retired  into  the  cloister.  Instead 
of  bequeathing  a  noble  estate,  with  strongly  fortified 
castles,  and  a  hardy  band  g£  followers,  the  Baron  had 
alienated  it  to  the  all-absorbing  church,  and  for  the 
stronghold  a  peaceM  and  defenceless  monastery  had 
arisen.  At  the  fetal  battle  <^  Fontanet,  were  said  to 
have  fallen  100,000  men.  The  poet,  the  historian, 
describe  Fontanet  as  jdelding  up  the  defenceless  realm 
to  the  Normans.^  That  v^  year,  O^er,  the  Norman, 
warped  up  the  Sdne,  burned  Rouen ;  in  his  descent, 
burned  the  rich  abbey  of  Jumidges.  Fontenelle  bought 
its  security  at  a  high  price.^    From  that  time  every 

KonnBDB  were  hired  or  arged  by  the  hostile  sons  of  Louis  the  Pious  to  in- 
Tad«  meii  other's  dominions.    Oflrorer  is  again  too.  keen-sighted. 
1  Aeoording  to  the  lUvennese  biographer,  40,000  fell  on  the  side  of  Lo- 

Ifaair  alone. 

>«  I*  pedl  da  iMoQe  la  flor^ 
St  dM  Barons  ioit  le  melllor, 
Ahul  troTdrent  Palens  tene 
IFvidt  drgawi  bonaa  a  eoaqnenca.'* 

Woee,  Roman  dt  Rou^  1.  p.  16. 

"Totam  Frandam,  militnm  prsssidio  nudam,  cujus  robur  in  bello  Fonta- 
■ido  nnper  deperierat,  tantus  metus  eorripuerat,  at  Nonnannis  nemo  poesit 
fesiatere,  nemo  posdt  repellere."  -^  Fragm.  Historic  Duchesne,  Script. 
Knm.  lii.  p.  884.  See  other  quotations  in  Depping,  Histoiie  des  Normands, 
p.  68;  Egiohanl,  Yit  Car.  p.  453. 
*  Sao  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  picturesque  description  of  this  expedition,  p.  822 
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river  of  France  was  darkened  with  the  black  saik  of 
the  Normans.  They  sailed  up  the  Somme  —  Abbeville, 
Amiens,  all  Picardy  lay  waste.  Again  they  sailed  up 
the  Seine — Rouen,  Paris,  were  in  the  power  of  the 
ferocious  R^nar  Lodbrok.  They  were  in  the  Loire 
—  Nantes,  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours  (once  saved,  it  was 
believed  by  the  all-powerful  reliques  of  St.  Martin), 
had  been  saved  only  to  fidl  on  the  next  assault  into 
more  terrible  ruin:  Angers,  Chartres,  were  burned. 
They  struck  inland  to  Bourges,  to  Clermont.  They 
were  in  the  Garonne — Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Saintonge, 
Auch,  Limoges,  Poitiers,  Tarbes,  were  in  flames.  It  is 
an  appaUing  and  significant  &ct  that  the  Pope  con* 
sented  to  transfer  the  useless  Archbishopric  <^  Bor- 
deaux to  Bourges,  even  though  Bourges,  in  the  heart 
of  the  land,  had  not  been  secure.  They  followed  the 
coasts  of  Spain.  They  ran  up  the  Groyne,  the  Tagos, 
the  Guadalquiver.  In  the  south  of  Spain  they  encouiH 
tered  the  Saracens :  near  Seville  met  the  fleets  of  the 
worshippers  of  Odin  and  the  followers  of  Mcdiammed. 
The  Arabic  chronicles  are  not  silent  on  the  descents  of 
these  new  unbeUevers.  They  roved  along  the  Mediter* 
ranean ;  they  forced  their  way  against  the  stream  of  the 
rapid  Rhone.  Aries,  Nismes,  even  Vienne,  suffered  the 
inevitable  fete  of  conflagration  and  pillage.  One  adven* 
-turous  band  had  heard  some  vague  rumors  of  Rome,  of 
her  vast  wealth.^  They  sailed  across ;  mistook  the  Magra 
for  the  Tiber ;  landed  near  the  fine  old  Etruscan  city 
of  Luna.  The  Bishop  and  his  clergy  were  celebrating 
mass  on  Christmas  day,  when  they  heard  of  these  un* 
known  strangers ;  they  recdved  diem  with  courteous 
Cliristian  hospitality.  Hasting,  the  femous  leader^  sub* 
t  Depping,  U.  %  p.  SO. 
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mitted  to  baptism.  Ere  long  the  Norman  camp  rang 
with  shrieks  of  sorrow  —  Hasting  was  dead.  Some 
ni^ts  after  they  entreated  sepnltore  for  Hasting  in  the 
holy  cloister.  The  great  captain  was  borne  amid  his 
weeping  followers  to  the  grave.  As  they  were  about 
to  lower  the  bier,  up  sprang  the  dead  man,  and  cut  the 
bishop  to  the  earth.  The  priests  wer^  massacred ;  the 
city  plundered ;  all  the  wealth  of  Luna,  her  beantiftd 
women,  and  all  her  youths  who  could  run,  were  swept 
on  board  the  fleet.  So  ran  the  Norman  legend.  Italian 
history  has  preserved  a  fragmentary  record  of  this  wild 
event.^  Pisa  too  is  said  to  have  been  surprised  and 
sacked. 

Germany  was  not  more  secure.  Very  early  the 
Scheldt,  the  Wahl,  the  Lys,  had  been  made  high-roads 
to  the  mercantile  cities  cf  Flanders.  Year  after  year, 
Utrecht,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Courtray,  were  pillaged. 
The  broad  Rhine  was  too  tempting  a  road.  Nimeguen, 
Cologne,  Bonn,  Coblentz,  Bingen,  even  as  far  as 
Worms,  opened  their  gates,  or  had  their  gates  beaten 
down  by  the  irresistible  pirates.  Mentz  alone  seems  to 
have  been  secure  behind  her  strong  walls.  On  their 
descent,  they  sacked  Treves.  Archbishop  Hincmar 
fled  with  the  reliques  of  St.  Remi,  from  Rheims :  he 
fled  to  die  in  terror  and  obscurity.  From  some  un- 
known cause  the  adventurers  did  not  penetrate  into 
Rheims,  though  they  plundered  all  the  monasteries 
around ;  but  in  Aix-la-chapdle  the  barbarous  Normans 
pitched  their  camp  in  the  palace  courts  of  Charlemagne. 
Chariemagne's  descendants  submitted  year  afler  year 

'Deppiog,  11S>  *^LiiiiA  dviUs  a  NonDannis  dolo  capta." — Fragm. 
dmmic ;  Mnratori,  Ant  Itel.  i.  25.  *'  La  cltth  di  Lnni  fo  disfktta  per  gentt 
iltnunontane.*'  —  ViOani. 
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to  ignominious  capitulations.  The  peace  which  the|y 
could  not  win,  which  they  rarely  strove  to  win,  wiA 
the  sword,  was  bought  by  large  sums  of  money.  Charles 
the  Bald,  Louis  the  German,  each  of  the  conflicting 
kings,  who  called  themselyes  the  sovereigns  of  the  enn 
pire,  paid  in  turn  this  ruinous  and  disgraceftil  tribute. 

The  Northm^  were  heathens ;  their  ferocious  relig- 
ion no  doubt  exasperated  their  natural  ferocity ;  their 
gods,  like  themselves,  were  warriors  and  pirates.  But 
they  did  not,  like  the  Saracens,  wage  a  religious  war. 
Providentially  these  Arabs  of  the  sea  had  no  Moham- 
med to  organize  the  Scandinavian  tribes  into  one  vast 
host ;  to  give  them  the  unity  and  force  of  a  new  North- 
em  Caliphate.  They  had  no  ambition  to  propagate 
their  faith.  Perhaps  they  would  have  been  unwiUing 
to  share  with  others  the  protection  of  their  warlike  gods. 
They  had  rather  that  their  enemies  should  believe  in  a 
milder  religion,  which  yielded  them  up  unresisting,  or 
feebly  resisting,  to  the  plunderer  or  the  conqueror. 
They  destroyal,  with  indifferent  f^ocity,  the  church 
and  the  castle.  Their  indiscrinunate  rapacity  plun- 
dered alike  the  monastery  or  the  farm.  They  massa- 
cred with  as  little  remorse  the  bishop  or  the  monk,  as 
the  count  or  his  vassal.  If  their  chief  ravages  appear 
to  have  been  made  upon  religious  edifices  or  estates,  it 
was  only  because  these  were  more  defenceless,  or  offered 
a  richer  booty ;  and  because  the  only  chroniclers,  the 
monks,  have  been  more  eloquent  on  their  own  suffer- 
ings ;  have  dwelt  on  the  sacrilegious,  more  than  on  the 
inhuman  acts  of  their  common  enemies.  The  Church 
now  paid  dearly  for  her  wealth  and  possessions:  the 
richer  the  abbey,  the  more  tempting  the  prey,  the  more 
remorseless  the  plunderer.     France  was  covered  with 
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bishops  and  monks,  flying  from  their  ruined  clobters, 
their  burning  monasteries,  their  desolate  churches,  bear- 
ing with  them  the  precious  reliques  of  their  saints — 
thdr  saints  who  could  not  defend  their  violated  sanctu- 
uies  —  and  so  deepening  the  universal  panic.  And 
everywhere  they  went  they  preached  despair.  The 
Normans  were  die  instruments  in  God's  hands  for  the 
punishment  of  the  sins  of  the  people :  it  was  vain  to 
resist  the  wrath  of  God ;  and  so  a  wretched  &tali8m 
bowed  to  a  more  utter  prostration  the  cowed  and  spirit- 
less race.  Even  the  few  ecclesiastics,  who  saved  some- 
thing firom  the  common  wreck,  were  taxed  for  the  trib- 
ute paid  by  the  kings,  and  bitterly  taunted  the  kings 
widi  this  profane  invasion  of  the  property  of  the  Church. 
The  great  ecclesiastics,  indeed,  were  not  all  so  unwar- 
like ;  here  and  there  an  abbot  took  upon  him  the  un- 
congenial function  of  captain  over  his  own  troops.  In 
the  famous  si^e  of  Paris,  as  it  were  the  con-  aj>.  ass. 
summation  of  the  Norman  conquests,  the  defenders  of 
the  city,  with  the  valiant  Count  Eudes,  were  the  Bishop 
Gozlin  and  his  nqphew  Ebles,  Abbot  of  St.  Denys.* 
Yet  no  sooner  had  Ae  Normans  from  wandering  pirates 
become  conqnerors  of  the  soil ;  no  sooner  had  they 
taken  possession  of  Normandy,  than  they  submitted  to 
Christianity ;  and  it  is  singular,  that  they  ceased  to  be 
Teutons  as  well  as  Pagans.  The  followers  of  Rollo 
became  Frenchmen  as  well  as  Christians ;  so  at  a  later 
period,  the  Normans,  already  Christians,  in  Naples  be- 
came Italians.^ 

1  Dei^g,  ill.  1,  p.  218.  The  ten  months'  riege  of  Paris  had  its  monkish 
Homer,  Abbo.  A  later  poet,  more  Homeric,  Ariotto,  had  that  siege  in  hit 
honj^t  when  he  brongfat  the  Saracen  Agramont  under  f  he  walls  of  Paria. 
Kr  F.  Palgrare  has  quoted  some  of  his  stanzas. 

*  See  Guizot,  Collect,  des  M^moires,  tom.  vi. 
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Christianity  had  made  some  efforts,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod,- to  reach  the  remote  regions  from  which  issued 
forth  these  terrible  Pagans,  but  without  marked  or  sig- 
nal success.  A  fortunate  or  providential  event  opened 
Denmark  to  her  exertions.  A  contested  succession  to 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom  had  driven  one  of  the  prin- 
ces;  Harold,  to  the  court  and  to  the  protection  of  Louis 
the  Pious.  Charlemagne  had  already,  during  his  Saxon 
conquests,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  ancestor  of 
Harold.  That  prince  embraced  the  fiiith  of  Christ,  not 
only  as  the  price  of  succor  in  the  contest  for  his  throne, 
but  in  zeal  and  sincerity ;  he  was  baptised  at  Ingelheim 
with  gi*eat  pomp  in  the  year  826.^  His  sponsors  were 
the  Emperor,  the  Empress  Judith,  and  King  Lothair. 
The  return  of  Harold  to  Denmark  seemed  to  the  Dan 
Ish  Prince,  to  the  bishops  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  pious 
Emperor,  too  favorable  an  opportunity  to  be  neglected 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  Gaspel  in  that  heathen  king- 
dom. A  zealous  and  devoted  missionary  was  invited  to 
undertake  the  perilous  adventure. 

The  abbey  of  Corbey,  near  Amiens,  was  the  great 
monastic  institution  in  that  part  of  the  Empire.  Among 
the  abbots  had  been  the  famous  princes  Adalhard  and 
Wala,  illegitimate  scions  of  the  race  of  Charles  Martel. 
In  that  abbey  there  was  a  monk  of  noble  French  de- 
scent, of  the  gentlest  disposition,  but  of  deep  and  settled 
piety .^     From  his  childhood  he  had  been  possessed  by 

^  Ilkhop  Hunter  suggests,  rather  too  positively,  that  the  king  must  have 
made  the  renunciation  in  the  form  enacted  by  S.  Boniiaoe  at  the  Bynod  of  ' 
Sabeburg,  ad.  742.  — Eccard.  Franc  Orient  i.  440.  ** Forsachistu  Di- 
abulxe  ?  R.  Ec  forsacho  Diabols.  End  allum  Diabold  gelde.  R.  End  ec 
fbrsacho  allum  Diabold  gelde.  End  allum  Diaboles  Wercum  end  Wordum. 
R.  End  ec  forsacho  allum  Diaboles  Wercum  end  Wordum.  Thunaer  endi 
Woden  end  Saxnote;  ende  allem  them  Unholdum,  the  hera  Genotes  sint  ** 
—  G.  Ch.  Dun.  et  Norw.  p.  268. 
.    •  Anschar  was  bom  Sept  8,  801. 
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an  ardent  imagination ;  and  that  imagination,  as  was 
fore  to  be  the  case  in  that  age,  had  yielded  itself  up  ai 
a  willing  bond-slave  of  religion.  At  the  early  age  of 
five,  his  mother's  death  had  made  a  strong  imfHression 
<m  the  sensitive  child.  A  remarkable  dream  decided 
his  calling.  In  his  sleep  he  &ncied  himself  struggling 
on  a  miry  and  slippery  ground,  beyond  which  lay  a 
beautiful  meadow.  There  he  beheld  a  lady  of  stately 
form,  in  rich  attire,  surrounded  by  females  in  white  ap- 
parel; among  them  his  mother.  He  strove  to  reach 
her,  but  the  mire  clung  around  his  feet,  and  he  could 
not  struggle  onward.  The  soft  voice  of  the  majestic 
kufy,  the  Yiigin  herself,  addressed  him,  '^  My  s(m, 
wouldest  thou  join  thy  mother  ?  "  He  replied,  "  Most 
earnestly  do  I  wish  it."  "  He  who  would  come  to  us 
must  flee  those  vanities  whidi  we  abhor."  ml  is. 
From  that  moment  the  serious  child,  abandoning  all 
sport  and  gayety,  was  devoted  to  prayer  and  study.  Up 
to  adolescence  he  was  educated  in  monastic  discipline, 
but  the  ardor  of  youth  had  b^un  to  relax  his  strict 
austerity.  At  ths^  time  the  world  was  startled  by  the 
tidings  of  Charlemagne's  death.  That  the  mighty  mon- 
arch of  so  many  kingdoms  must  suffer  the  common 
mortality  of  man,  struck  the  imaginative  youth.  His 
life  became,  as  it  were,  one  vision.  Once  he  thought 
that  he  had  died  suddenly ;  and  at  the  moment  of  his 
death  he  prayed  to  the  apostle  St.  Peter  and  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  who  appeared  instantly  before  him.^    He 

1  As  Aotchar  knew  them  at  onoe,  it  must  be  sappoted  diet  the  sainto  ap- 
peered  as  asnallj  lepresented  in  works  of  art  at  that  time.  St  Peter  was 
the  older,  with  a  hoarjrhead,  the  hair  flat  and  boshj;  a  mddjr  complexion, 
bat  rather  sad  oonntenanoe;  his  drees  white,  but  mingled  with  colorB  (can- 
lidA  et  Golorata);  his  stators  short  The  Baptist  was  yonng,  tali,  with  a 
iprooting  beard;  the  hair  rather  dariL  and  curling;  t>e  ti^ce  emaciated,  but 
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was  conducted  by  his  saintly  guides  to  Purgatory,  whf^re 
he  passed  three  days  ia  darkness,  and  almost  suffocar 
tion ;  those  days  appeared  a  thousand  years.  He  passed 
on  to  heaven,  whose  inhabitants  and  their  glory  he  was 
permitted  to  behold  ;  and  a  voice  of  the  most  exquisite 
sweetness,  but  so  clear  that  it  seemed  to  fill  the  world, 
spoke  to  him  out  of  the  unapproachable  light,  ^^  Go,  and 
return  hither,  crowned  with  martyrdcMn,"  ^  On  this 
triumphant  end,  which  he  gained  at  last,  not  by  the 
sword,  but  by  tlie  slow  mortification  of  his  life,  was 
thenceforth  set  the  soul  of  Anschar. 

His  thoughts  had  no  doubt  been  already  turned 
towards  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  by  his  residence 
in  a  monastic  outpost  of  Christendom,  founded  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Corbey  monks  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Weser,  east  of  Paderbom,  and  called 
Mt.  10,38.  New  Corbey.^  In  this  convent  he  had  been 
appointed  to  preach  to  the  people,  and  doubtless  pre- 
pared himself  for  his  future  successes. 

When  the  demand  was  made  at  the  court  of  Louis 
the  Pious,  among  the  assembled  prelates  and  nobles,  who 
could  be  found  fit  and  willing  to  attend  the  Christian 
Harold  into  his  Pagan  country,  and  to  risk  his  life  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith,  all  were  silent,  until  Wala, 
the  abbot  of  Corbey,  bethought  him  of  Anschar.  The 
monk  was  summoned,  and  calmly  but  resolutely  under- 
took the  mission.  The  abbot  inquired  whether  he  acted 
but  in  obedience  to  his  superior,  or  from  his  own  firee 

the  coimf  enmnoe  pleasant.  He  wore  a  tSkm  dres$,  **  ThoM  who  wear  dSk 
dreeses  an  in  kings*  chambere ! " 

I  The  biographer  relates  this  Hub  visbn,  as  he  says,  in  the  words  of  An- 
schar hnnself.    Vit  S.  Anscharii  apnd  Perts,  vol.  ii.  p.  SOS. 

<  It  was  near  the  modem  Hoxter,  in  Westphalia.  It  is  dtsodbed  hf 
PascLssius  Radbertns  m  his  life  of  Adalhard.—Fertc,  il.  p.  6S1. 
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will.  He  modestly  persisted  in  his  detenmnatioii,  on- 
diaken  bj  the  persoasion  of  those  who  lored  him, 
and  the  reinroTBl  of  others,  who,  miaUe  to  aqnre 
to  the  saUimity  of  his  fiutii,  were  jealous  of  his  so* 
perioniy. 

A  brother  of  the  amvent,  named  Aatbert,  though  of 
noble  birth,  was  so  kindled  by  the  zeal  of  Anschar,  that 
he  resolved  to  acomipany  him.  Ansdiar  spent  two 
years  in  D^unark,  but  over  his  difficulties  and  his  suc- 
cesses die  Uographer  passes  with  unsatisfiictory  rapidity* 
He  formed  a  sdiool  of  twelve  children.  At  the  aid  of 
the  two  years  his  companion  retired,  in  the  extremity 
of  rickness,  to  New  Corbey,  and  died. 

Bat  whatever  the  success  of  Anschar  in  Denmark, 
the  more  remote  regions  of  the  North  suddenly  opened 
on  the  zealous  missionary.  An  embassy  from  Sweden 
announced  that  many  of  that  nation  were  prepared  to 
accept  Chiisttanity.  Anschar  did  not  hesitate  at  once 
to  proceed  to  this  more  distant  and  unknown  scene  of 
labor.  As  he  crossed  the  Sound,  his  ship  was  attacked 
by  pirates ;  he  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  sh<»re, 
losing  all  he  possessed,  especially  the  jMrecious  treasure 
of  for^  books.  On  his  arrival  in  Sweden,  the  reigning 
king  allowed  him  full  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
There  were  many  Chrktian  datives  in  the  land,  who 
^adly  welcomed  a  priest  who  could  administer  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  fiuth.  Anschar,  after  some 
time,  returned  to  France;  and  Gauzbert,  a  Franldsh 
monk,  was  sent  as  Bishop  to  Sweden. 

In  the  mean  time  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg  had 
been  founded.    Anschar  was  raised  to  the  see,  ▲.»  as* 
and  invested  with  metropolitan  power  over  all  the 
northern  missions.     Bat  the  Northmen  hadA.]>.887. 
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as  yet  learned  no  respect  for  Christiauity.  ,They  sur- 
prised Hunburg.  Anschar  hardly  escaped,  hearing 
away  nothing  but  the  reUques  of  the  saints  ;  every 
thing  else,  even  his  library,  was  burned  to  ashes. 

The  prospects  of  Christianity  in  Sweden  were  sud* 
denly  darkened.  The  king  had  &yored  the  {preachers 
of  the  Gospel ;  the  people  were  still  obdurately  wedded 
to  their  idolatry.  An  insurrection  broke  out;  one 
Christian  teacher  suffered  death ;  the  Bishop  was  seized 
and  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  For  seven  years 
Paganism  triumphed  without  disturbance^  Anachar  in 
the  mean  time  had  been  reinstated  in  the  archiqpisco- 
pate,  now  formed  by  the  union  of  Hamburg  with  Bi'e- 
men.  More  hopeful  intelligence  came  &(»n  Sweden; 
it  was  rumored  that  all  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  insurrection  had,  in  some  awful  manner,  been 
marked  for  untimely  death :  the  possessor  of  a  book, 
which  had  been  taken  during  the  pillage  by  his  8<m, 
was  more  signally  visited  by  the  Divine  wmth.  But 
either  from  prudence  or  timidity,  the  Bishop  Gauzbert 
represented  himself  as  personally  so  obnoxious  to  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  that  liis  presence  could  but  excite 
more  bitter  hostility.  Anschar  did  not  hesitate  to  obey 
the  call;  and  in  the  account  of  this  mission  appear 
some  curious  incidents,  characteristic  of  the  versatile 
Paganism  of  the  country.  "Ifi"  it  was  said,  "you 
want  a  new  God,  there  is  your  late  king,  Eric,  in  whose 
honor  we  have  lately  built  a  temple."  But  Anschar, 
however  strongly  dbsuaded,  determined  again  to  try 
his  influence  on  the  Christians'  old  protector,  the  king. 
He  invited  him  to  a  feast,  made  him  presents ;  but  the 
king,  become  more  cautious  or  more  timid,  declared 
that  on  so  great  a  question  he  would  consult  his  p^pk 
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iod  his  gods.  True  to  his  word,  he  fimt  hdd  a  private 
roundl  of  his  nobles,  where  it  was  agreed  to  consult 
,  &e  gods  by  lots.  The  lot  was  fiivoraUe  to  the  aco^t- 
ance  of  Christianily;  the  whole  people  were  then  aa- 
s^nbled  in  their  parliament;  and  the  herald  publicly 
proclaimed  the  object  of  their  meeting,  the  admission  or 
rejection  of  Christianity.  The  people  were  of  ccmflict- 
ing  opinions.  A  tumult  had  almost  begun,  when  an 
aged  man  arose,  and  declared  that  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians had  been  singularly  powerful  and  pn^itioos,  in 
saving  him  and  others  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and 
from  pirates.  *^  It  would  be  much  wiser,  since  our 
own  gods  are- not  always  so  fitvorable,  to  have  this 
God  also,  who  is  so  mighty,  and  so  ready  a  Protector."  ^ 
This  prudent  advice  carried  with  it  the  whole  assembly. 
Christiani^  was  admitted  by  general  consent  as  a 
religicni  permitted  by  the  nation.  Churches  might  be 
built,  and  priests  allowed  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of 
the  fidth.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  some  opposition 
was  at  first  threatened  by  his  son.  His  hostili^  died 
away ;  the  Christians  were  even  allowed  to  set  up  a 
bell,  which  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  detested  by 
the  Swedish  Pagans.  Once  having  obtained  a  footing, 
Christianity  wrought  slowly  on,  till  it  had  achieved  the 
final  conversion  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  was  not  till 
above  a  century  and  a  half  later,  that,  under  the  reign 
of  Canute  the  Great  over  the  united  Christian  king- 
doms of  England  and  Denmark — were  sent  over  to 
Denmark  English  priests  and  bishc^  for  the  final  c(hi- 
version  of  his  whole  continental  realm.     Canute  him- 

>  **Nobb  enim  qwuido  nostrM  propitiofl  habflre  noa  pownmiis  D*(M, 
boDnm  ett  bujas  Dei  gratiam  habere,  qui  semper  In  omnibiu  poteet  et  Tvlt 
id  se  damantibiiB  aoxiliari."  —  c  xxvU.  p.  713. 
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self  bore  as  it  were  the  homage  of  his  two  Teutonie 
Idngdoms  to  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff  of  Latin  Chiia- 
tianity.^  The  tenth  centory  saw  the  first  d&¥m  of 
Christianity  in  Norway. 

1  S.  Anschjur  died  A.D.  8S5.    Canato  king  ftom  1014  to  10S&    OMSlt 
vUted  Borne  a.d.  1096  or  10S7. 


3atr.2.  AUBID.  liS 


CHAPTEBX. 

ALFBED. 

Thb  Christiamtj  of  the  age,  by  this  aggtindixoii^ 
the  sacerdotal  order,  and  by  the  ciyil  wats  among  the 
descendants  of  Charlemagne,  seemed  to  delirer  Franc6f 
and  parts  of  Germany,  almost  defenceless  into  the 
bands  of  the  Pagan  Barbarians.  A  Christian  Eling 
rescued  one  part  of  Europe,  which  was  in  still  greater 
danger,  from  total  sabjugation  to  the  heathen  Northmen. 

Our  English  Alfred^  approaches,  as  near  as  possible, 
considering  his  age,  to  that  k^y  model,  a  Christian  Sover- 
e^.  Some  irr^ularities  in  his  early  youth  aiah. 
were  supposed  to  be  diastised  by  a  serere  and  inexpli- 
cable malady,  which  seized  him  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  and  afflicted  him  daring  twen^  years  of  his 
Efe  with  excruciating  smSmng.  Etoi  his  serene  tem- 
per was  exasperated,  in  the  coorae  of  the  terrific  warfiure 
with  the  Danes,  to  some  acts  ef  more  than  necessary 
cmel^  and  revenge. 

The  mind  of  Alfred  was  deeply  impvqjnated  with 
true  Christian  fiuth.  As  a  diild  he  had  been  twiee 
taken  to  Itome,  but  too  early,  probaUy,  for  the  majestic 
sanctity  of  the  holy  city  to  make  mnch  impression :  yet, 
no  doid)t,  some  vague  feeUi^  of  reverence  must  have 
been  left  upon  his  mind  by  his  scdemn  anointing,  as 

1  AMradvMbonSAS;  m  Borne,  8M  ttd  856;  died,  SOL 
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King  of  Demetia,  by  the  Pope  himself.  In  his  youth 
he  was  singalarly  devout ;  rose  before  the  cock  crew  for 
the  religious  services;  and  in  all  the  dangers,  the 
troubles,  the  perpetual  wars,  the  absorbing  cares  of 
government,  he  never  intermitted  the  daily  mass,  or  any 
of  the  prayers  or  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 

The  heroism  of  Alfred's  resistance  to  the  Danes  was 
not  only  that  of  a  patriotic  sovereign,  enduring  every 
extremity  in  defence  of  his  country  against  a  foreign  foe, 
but  that  of  a  Christian  offering  an  inflexible  resist- 
ance to  Pagans  and  Barbarians.  Religious  hope, 
religious  reliance  on  God,  animated,  him  in  battle ;  re- 
ligious resignation  to  the -divine  will  sustained  him  in 
the  depths  of  adversity.  His  war  against  the  Danes 
was  a  crusade,  with  all  which  demands  generous  sympa- 
thy and  admiration  —  nothing  which  shocks  the  purer 
Christian  feeling. 

Al&ed  alone  rescued  England  firom  a  total  return  to 
Paganism  and  barbarity ;  and  delayed  the  Danish  con- 
quest till  the  Northmen  had  be^i  at  least  partially 
conquered,  and  in  some  degree  softened  by  Christianity. 
So  nearly  was  this  retrogressive  movement  achieved ;  so 
nearly  was  the  whole  island  in  the  possession  of  these  deso- 
lating invaders  •  that  the  Danes  woto  at  once  on  every 
coast,  and  in  almost  everj  part  of  the  centre  of  the  isl- 
and :  they  are  at  once  burning  Lindk&m,  and  fighting 
a  great  battle  in  Devoi^hire.  At  one  time  they  have 
possession  of  Canterbury,  Rochester,  and  London ;  at 
other  limes  of  Winchester,  Exeter,  York,  Nottingham, 
Reading,  Chippenham  in  Wiltshire,  Cambridge.^  Their 
numbers  were  so  magnified  by  the  terrors  of  the  people, 

1  See  in  Depping  the  plunder  of  Croyland,  Medliamstead,  Ely,  and  Cold- 
mgham,  p.  Ul ;  Asser,  p.  29.  > 
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that  if  30,000  are  reported  as  killed  in  one  day,  they 
are  said  to  be  succeeded  the  next  by  doable  the  number. 
The  churches  and  the  monasteries  were  the  chief  objects 
ai  Danish  enmi^  and  spoliation,  no  doubt,  as  in  France, 
firom  their  wealth  and  defencdessness ;  they  were  the 
only  places  which  offered  rich  and  easy  booty.  Even 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  cowed,  and 
almost  extinct  under  these  incessant  persecutions.  Its 
most  pc^pular  and  prevailing  impulse,  that  which,  in 
odier  countries,  had  seemed  only  to  grow  stronger  in 
times  of  public  calamity,  the  eagerness  fi>r  a  monastic 
life,  had  died  away.  When  Alfred  wished  to  found  two 
monasteries,  one  for  men  at  Atheln^,  one  for  females 
at  Shaftesbury,  he  found  not  a  single  free  or  noble  per- 
son disposed  to  be  a  monk  or  nun.^  He  was  obliged  to 
assemble  them  frc^n  all  orders  and  all  parts  —  some  from 
beyond  the  sea,  especially  from  France — there  was  cme 
Pagan,  Asser  significantly  says,  **not  the  last.'' 

Alfred  felt  no  securiQr  until  he  had  compelled  his 
enemies  to  Christianity;  this  was  the  one  end  and 
assurance  of  victory.  The  first  fruits  of  his  great  tri- 
umph at  Eddington  was  the  baptism  of  Guthrun  with 
thirty  of  his  chieftains.'  This  was  the  only  a^.  879. 
guarantee  for  their  fiuth  —  a  precarious  guarantee. 
This  alone  changed  them  from  fierce  and  roving 
maranderB  to  settled  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

Alfr^  is  no  less  memorable  as  preserving  the  close 
connexion  between  Christianity  and  civilization.  It  is 
diflBcult  to  understand  how,  after  the  long  and  total 

>  A«er,  p.  61.  **  Niminnii,  quia  per  mnka  retroacta  annomm  cuniciila 
Bosaaties  ykm  daridariam  ab-  fllA  toUl  genta,  nacoon  at  a  mahia  alia 
gaktSbmB  ftmditiit  fnterlarat.**  Ajser,  among  hif  reatoos,  | 
fhanld  teaieelj  hara  axpaetad, — the  wtaUh  of  the  natioB. 

•Pagatf. 

¥OU  UI  10 
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devastation  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Danes,  Alfred  could 
erect  the  buildings,  pile  up  the  castles,  build  the  fleets, 
endow  the  churches  and  monasteries,  if  not  schools,  and 
send  out  the  embassies,  which  might  seem  to  demand 
more  flourishing  finances.  He  divided,  it  is  said,  his 
whole  revenue  into  two  parts  ;  one  devoted  to  secular, 
the  other  to  religious  purposes.^  The  latter  was  sub- 
divided into  four  ;  one  assigned  to  the  poor,  one  to  his 
monasteries  of  Athelnej  and  Shaftesbury,  one  to  the 
school  which  he  had  founded  for  his  nobles,  one  for  the 
monasteries  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  with  occasional 
gifts  to  foreign  religious  houses. 

Up  to  twelve  years  of  age,  Alfred,  the  fevorite  of  his 
parents,  and  the  best  hunter  in  the  Court,  was  ignorant 
of  letters.  His  mother  offered  a  richly-embellished 
volume  of  Saxon  poetry  to  that  one  of  her  children 
who  would  learn  to  read  it.  Alfred,  by  divine  in^ira- 
tion  (writes  his  biographer),  and  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  capital  letters,  immediately  set  about  the  task 
and  won  the  prize.  The  love  of  letters  was  thus 
stamped  upon  his  heart:  he  constantly  carried  in  his 
bosom  a  book  of  psalms  and  prayers,  which  he  read 
himself —  a  rare  accomplishment,  almost  unrivalled  in 
the  whole  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.  His  youthftd 
prize  may  have  suggested,  or  urged  on  him  more 
strongly,  the  great  work  of  Alfred :  hb  powerful  encouiv 
agement  of  the  native  Saxon  literature,  die  identificar- 

1  Aj»er  relates  that  when  the  king  gave  hhn  the  two  monasterieB  of 
Amesbarf  and  Banwell,  he  presented  him  with  a  silken  palliam  of  great 
value,  and  as  much  incense  as  a  strong  man  could  cany !  This  must  have 
been  a  most  costly  gift!— P.  50.  Can  we  suppose  that  the  Danes  having 
plundered  all  the  religions  houses,  there  was  great  store  of  this,  to  them, 
useless  commodity  among  the  boo^  which  Alfred  recovered  and  could  ntt 
restore  to  its  lawM  owners? 
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Cion  of  Chiistianlty  with  the  manners,  language,  poetry, 
not  of  a  half  Rinnan,  but  purely  Teutonic  race.  Alfred 
delighted  in  all  the  old  Saxon  poems ;  he  collected  and 
caused  to  be  recited  Saxon  books ;  and  so,  instead  of 
being  the  rdigion  of  a  learned  priesthood,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Christianity  was  familiarized  and  endeared  to  the 
people :  it  was  a  popular  national  faith.  The  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  Alfred  thought,  would  rather  be  pro- 
moted than  discouraged  by  the  translation  of  books  into 
the  Yulgar  tongue.  It  was  a  work  of  love  in  which  he 
labored  himself,  not  only  fr(»n  delight,  but  from  want 
of  assistants.  In  the  whole  land  south  of  the  Trent, 
there  were  few  priests  who  could  translate  Latin  into 
English ;  ^  south  of  the  Thames,  at  his  accession,  not 
one.  What  is  more  extraordinary,  it  was  a  religion 
which  went  back  to  the  pure  and  primal  sources  of  the 
fidth  —  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  poetry,  the  tra- 
dition of  which  Alfred  continued  from  the  monk 
Csedmon,  was  not  a  poetry  exclusively  of  legend,  of  the 
Uves  and  wonders  of  the  Saints,  but  of  the  Sacred 
History  thrown  into  the  language  and  metre  of  Saxon 
poetry.  It  had  its  popular  saints  with  their  metrical 
Uves ;  ^  but  its  greatest  poets  had  still  reverted  to  the 
higher  source  of  inspiration.  Alfred,  indeed,  had  not 
the  high  poetic  gift  of  the  older  Caedmon.  His  works 
are  those  of  the  laborious  man  of  learning,  communi- 
cating the  traditionary  treasures  of  knowledge,  wliich 
remained  from  the  older  civilization,  to  his  Saxon  sub- 
jects. King  Alfi^  gave  to  Saxon  England  the  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  Bede ;    the  epitome  of  Augus- 

1  Pne&tio  ad  Greg.  Past,  in  Wise's  Alfred,  p.  87. 

*  See,  <m  the  poetzy  of  Codmoii,  above.  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  his  curioua 
Tolmne  ftom  the  Exeter  Code,  has  a  long  poetical  life  of  St.  Guthlak« 
another  of  St  Juliana 
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tine's  great  works  by  Orosius.  He  gave  them  the 
Consolation  of  Boethius,  and  the  Pastoral  of  St.  Greg- 
ory. He  summoned  from  all  quarters  men  of  learning. 
Asser  came  from  St.  David's,  John  of  Saxony  from 
the  Abbey  of  Corbey ;  Archbishop  Hincmar,  of 
Rlieims,  sent  Grimbald,  Provost  of  St.  Omer.  The 
University  of  Oxford  boasts,  but  on  very  doubtfrd 
authorit}",  to  :)Wd  her  foundation  to  Alfred  die  Great  ^ 

OciniMUW  Liiiga?d^  L  p.  179. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
THE  HUNQABIANS.     DBGRADATION   OF  THE  PAPACY. 

Ik  the  tenth  centuiy  the  few  reflecting  minds  might 
not  without  reason  apprehend  the  appjJ^MMdi-,^^^^,^ 
ing  dissolution  of  flie  world.  A  vast  anarchy  *«^- 
seemed  to  spread  over  Western  Christendom.  It  is 
p^haps  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  every  conn- 
try  in  Europe.  The  Pagan  Magyars,  more  terrible 
even  than  the  Islamite  Saracens,  and  the  Pa-  .^^  hbi». 
gan  Northmen,  now  burst  upon  Europe.  The  **"*• 
Arabs,  who  had  swarmed  from  their  deserts,  wild  ma- 
rauders, had  long  become  disciplined  armies :  Islam  had 
become  a  mighty  empire.  The  Caliphate  maintained 
the  show  at  least  of  ascendency  over  the  Sultanies 
of  Africa  and  of  Spain.  Ajrabic  was  the  language  of 
whde  regions,  almost  of  continents.  The  Northmen, 
fierce  pirates  as  they  were,  were  of  origin  kindred  to 
the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  France.  Both  Saracens 
and  Northmen  acknowledged  some  rude  laws  of  war. 
But  the  Magyars,  or  Hungarians,  seemed  as  hordes  of 
savages  or  of  wild  beasts  let  loose  upon  mankind.' 
They  burst  unexpectedly  upon  Christendmn  in  swarms 
of  which  the  source  seemed  unknown  and  inexhaust- 
ible. Indiscriminate  massacre  seemed  their  only  war 
law;   tliey  were  bound  by  no  treades,  respected  no 

>  Gibbon,  ch.  W.  toL  x.  pp.  ISS-MS. 
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boundaries.  Civilization,  Christianity,  withered  before 
their  hosts,  who  were  magnified  by  panic  into  mis- 
shapen monsters,  and  cannibals  who  fed  on  human 
flesh.  Their  language,  of  the  Finnish  stock,  was  akin 
to  no  known  tongue.  In  those  days  of  disorder  and 
anarchy  in  Christendom,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  a 
single  race,  even  if  it  swept  with  them  many  of  the 
tribes  who  lay  on  the  borders  of  civilization,  Slavians 
and  Bidgarians,  could  have  so  completely  covered 
Europe,  as  to  range  over  the  whole  of  Germany;  bum 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  Bremen  on  the  Baltic,  and 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  near  the  lake  of  Constance ; 
overrun  Southern  France,  and  menace  the  kingdoms 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  They  rushed  down  the  Alps, 
Italy  lay  open  before  them.  Splendid  Pavia,  with  its 
forty-three  churches,  was  in  ashes.  Everywhere  the 
walls  of  the  cities  were  hastily  repaired.  Special  lita- 
nies resounded  in  all  the  churches  of  Italy  which 
escaped  their  ravages,  for  protection  against  the  Hunga- 
rians. Rome  beheld  at  no  great  distance  the  flame  of 
their  devastation  ;  they  spread  to  the  very  extremity  rf 
the  peninsula.^  The  Hungarians  for  half  a  century 
were  the  common  terror  of  Christendom,  from  their 
first  irruption  about  a.d.  884,  to  a.d.  986,  ihe  date  of 
the  first  great  victory  of  Henry  the  Fowler.  Gradually 
the  Magyars  settled  down  on  the  limits  of  modem  Hun- 
gary.    At  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  Christian- 

^  The  Chronic  Worz.  sob  ann.  Q8S,  soidb  up  their  mvages:  "  UngarU 
Franciam,  Alemanniam,  Galliam,  asque  oceanom  et  Burgundiam  devastantea 
per  rtaliam  redienint,  monasteria  S.  Gdli  et  8.  Boni&di  cremantnr."  Tht 
ebroiiideB  of  ahnoet  eveiy  mpnasteiy  —  and  a  great  number  of  monasterief 
in  all  quarters  had  their  chronicle  —  record  the  losses,  rain,  and  desolation 
inflicted  hy  these  terrible  strangers.  —  Apad  Pertz,  ii.  p.  241,  &c  Compart 
IJotprand,  Lib.  ii.  in  init.  One  of  Muratori's  dissertations  describes  thaif 
ravages  in  Italy. 
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jtj  had  entirely  subdued  them,  and  with  a  kind  of 
prophetic  wisdom  had  arrajred  this  vaUant  nation  as  a 
fiitore  ontgoard  against  the  Mohammedan  Turks ;  their 
King  Stephen  was  a  Saint. 

Cast  a  rapid  glance  over  Christendcnn  during  these 
disastrous  invasions  of  Saracens,  Normans,  Hungarians. 

In  En^and,  thou^  the  wise  institutions  of  Alfired, 
and  now  and  then  a  king,  like  Athelstan,  of  Stetoor 
more  commanding  character,  maintained  some 


social  order,  almost  the  whole  period  was  an  : 
uninterrupted  war  with  the  Danes.  The  Church  was 
distracted  by  the  implacable  contests  between  the  secu- 
lar and  r^ular  clergy.  In  France  the  CarlovingiaQ 
race  was  expiring,  ahnost  in  the  same  state  of  imbecility 
and  powerlessness  as  the  Merovingians  whom  they 
supplanted.  Towards  the  close  of  this  period  the  new 
race  of  the  Capets  rose  to  the  throne,  the  first  purdy 
French  Dynasty.  The  Normans  were  now  in  settled 
possession  of  a  great  province  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Empire  alone  displayed  occasional  vigor,  rathnr 
fi-om  the  commanding  character  of  Henry  Omombj. 
the  Fowler,  the  first  conqueror  of  the  Magyars,  of  Otho 
the  Great  and  his  descendants,  than  from  the  Imperial 
power  itself.  The  legitimate  descent  from  Charlemagne 
had  expired  in  Louis  III.,  the  illegitimate  in  Amulf. 
The  imperial  crown  had  passed  from  Italy,  and  back  to 
Germany.  It  had  become  an  Elective  Sovereignty,  as 
yet  with  no  established  rule  or  form  of  election,  and 
had  been  for  a  short  time  absolutely  suspended :  it  re* 
sumed  its  greatness  under  the  House  of  Saxony. 

But  the  deepest  abasement,  or  rather  almost  annihi' 
latiou,  had  already  fallen  on  the  Papacy.     It-  ^ 
aly,  which  for  a  time  pretended  to  the  Empire,  ] 
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Without  a  native  prince  of  suflScient  power  or  dignity 
to  maintain  its  influence,  constantly  summoning  new 
sovereigns  from  beyond  the  Alps  to  assume  that 
perilous  honor,  until  the  right  of  election  was  resumed 
by  Germany,  was  one  battle-field  of  small  ccmtending 
princes,  each  endeavoring  to  form  or  to  aggrandize  an 
hereditary  principality.  The  terror  of  the  Hungarians 
inci*eased  at  once  the  confusion,  and,  by  compelling  tlie 
more  strong  and  artificial  fortification  of  the  cities, 
tended  to  their  more  complete  isolation.  Each  cily  be* 
came  an  independent  government ;  each  chieftain 
aspired  to  be  a  sovereign.  This  anarchy  of  Italy  led 
to  the  degradation  of  the  Papacy,  the  d^radation  of 
the  Papacy  increased  the  anarchy  of  Italy.  So  insigni- 
ficant is  the  Pope  become,  that  it  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  trace  now  for  a  long  period,  as  afterwards  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  the  regular  succession.  The  Pop© 
steals  unnoticed  into  his  dignity,  and  departs  fix>m  it  as 
tmregarded  ;  or  rather  is  suddenly  thrust  into  the  throne 
by  some  act  of  violence,  and  as  suddenly  dispossessed 
by  means  as  violent. 

To  none  in  the  Christian  world  seems  to  have  oo 
undeter-  ciuTed  the  extraordinary  anomaly,  the  eleo- 
oftiMtson.  tion  of  a  spiritual  monarch  for  Christendom 
(for  so  he  was  esteemed  in  the  West)  by  a  body  neithw 
in  character  nor  in  general  esteem  representing  the  com- 
munity. A  single  city  aspired  to  nominate  the  uni- 
versal Bishop ;  but  that  city  was  Rome ;  and  Europe 
was  resolutely  ignorant  what  strange  accidents,  caprices, 
crimes,  intrigues,  even  assassinations  determined  the 
rise  and  &11  of  the  Supreme  Pontifil  It  is  a  memorable 
instance  of  the  vital  power  of  names,  that  the  Christian 
world  so   long  assented,   without  protest,  apparently 
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without  consciousness  of  wrong,  to  the  pretensions  not 
only  of  the  clergjr  but  of  the  noUes  and  peqple  of 
Rome,  and  whatever  soldiery,  dther  Roman  or  foreign, 
might  command  the  city,  to  be  the  electors  of  the 
spiritual  autocrat.  The  assent  of  the  Emperor,  at  first 
of  the  East  through  the  Exarch  oi  Ravenna,  afterwards 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  descendants  (in  theoiy  at  least 
esteemed  necessary  for  the  consecration  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff),  had  given  to  the  world,  or  rather  to  Latin 
Christendom,  some  control  over,  at  least  some  concur* 
rence  id,  the  election.  But  the  Empire  itself  was  now 
in  abeyance.  Italy  now  asserted  her  independence, 
forming  a  separate  political  system,  with  an  elective 
king,  and  a  number  of  dukes,  counts,  and  princes,  who 
realized  o^aly  when  forcibly  compelled,  the  supreme 
authority.  At  this  inauspicious  time  the  absohtto 
election  of  the  Pope  reverted  to  this  ill-organized  democ- 
racy, or,  as  it  were,  to  these  conflicting  democracies. 
Whoever  now  obtained  the  mastery  of  Rome  by  any 
means  of  violence,  intrigue,  or  &ction,  the  neighboring 
prince,  the  demagogue,  the  rude  soldier,  at  the  daring 
woman,  nominated  the  head  of  Christendom.  The 
Pope  was  himself  one  of  those  violent  or  licentious  men, 
or  an  insignificant  personage  only  performing  the  re- 
ligious fnnctk>ns  of  his  office,  and  holding  his  office, 
even  his  life,  at  the  will  of  this  shifting  but  perpetual 
^pumny. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  if  not 
in  the  nomination  —  in  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
— if  it  entangled  him  too  inextricably  in  secular  a£Surs, 
had  given  great  dignity  to  his  position.  This  continued 
90  long  as  tlie  Empire  passed  in  a  direct  line  down  the 
descendants  of  Charlemagne.     But  even  already,  aa 
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soon  as  the  claim  had  come  to  be  contested,  the  Pope, 
with  not  power  enough  to  be  the  arbiter,  sank  into  the 
partisan  of  one  of  the  contending  fitetions.  Rome,  be- 
come the  centre  of  this  strife,  added  to  her  own  conflict* 
Mecttonof  ^^  parties,  that  of  rival  Kings  struggling  for 
Anperor.  ^he  Empire.  Already  the  Pope  had  to  choose 
between  the  dynasties  of  France  and  Germany  or  Italy. 
Each  interest  maintained  its  hired  or  devoted  partisans 
in  Rome,  either  thwarting  or  urging  the  Pope  to  hostile 
measures  against  its  adversaries ;  at  the  time  of  each 
election  to  the  Popedom  exciting  or  maddening  the 
contest.  The  Papal  throne,  even  before  it  had  assumed 
the  power  of  awarding  thrones  and  dictating  to  man- 
kind, had  been  an  object  of  fierce,  or  at  times  of  san- 
guinary strife  ;  and  all  these  foreign  and  pohtical 
influences  exasperated  the  wild  collision  of  personal 
conflict.  While  all  around  were  lawless  chieftains, 
ready  to  interfere  with  or  without  cause,  to  espouse  any 
interest,  and  to  aggrandize  or  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  meth)polis  of  Christendom. 

This  iron  age,  as  it  has  been  called,  opened  with  the 
Pontificate  of  Benedict  I V.,^  the  successor  of  John  IX. 
The  only  act  recorded  of  Benedict  IV.,  was  the  coro- 
nation^ of  the  unfortunate  Louis  of  Provence,  the 
A j>.  901.  competitor  of  Berengar  for  the  empire.  Louis 
according  to  Imperial  usage,  set  up  his  tribunal,  and 
adjudged  causes  at  Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Benedict,  the  prudent  precautions 
established  by  John  IX.,  to  introduce  some  regularity 
and  control  over  the  anarchy  of  an  election  by  a  cleigy 
rent  into  fiictions,  by  a  lawless  nobility,  and  still  more 

1  July,  A.D.  900;  died,  908,  Aug. 
*  901,  Feb.    Boehmer,  regesta. 
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hwleflB  people,  dmiog  this  utter  helplessness  and  the 
abeTance,  or  the  strife  fer  the  empire  between  rivai 
princes,  fell  into  otter  ne^bct,  or  impotencj.  The 
P14NU7  became  the  prize  of  the  most  active,  daring, 
and  vkdent.  Leo  Y.  won  the  prize;  before  a^. 90s. 
two  months  he  was  ejected  and  thrown  into  prison^  by 
ChriaUqiher,  one  of  his  own  presbyters  and  chaplains. 
The  same  year,  or  early  in  the  next,  Christc^er  was 
in  his  torn  ignominionsly  driven  fix>m  Rome. 

Sei^gins  had  already  once  if  not  twice,  at  the  acces- 
mm  of  Jdm  IX.,^  or  at  that  of  Formosos,  or  at  both 
periods,  contested  the  Papal  chair.  On  his  discomfiture 
he  had  taken  refiige  at  the  Court  of  the  powerful  counts 
of  Tuscany ;  and'  there  sat  watching,  with  a  band  ct 
devoted  partisans,  the  TBfid  revcdutions  in  Rome* 

This  great  marquisate,  or  county  of  Tuscany,  which 
for  a  long  period  ezerdsed  so  vast  an  influence  for  evil 
or  for  good,  had  graduaUy  risen  to  its  enormous  power 
and  wealth :  power  which  for  numy  years  ruled  R<»ne 
and  the  Papacy ;  wealth  which  at  length,  through  the 
munificence  of  the  celebrated  Countess  Matilda,  its 
descendant  through  another  line,  was  hereafter  to  be 
the  strength  and  support  of  the  Popes  in  the  days  {£ 
their  most  exorl»tant  authority. 

The  descQit  of  these  hereditary  Counts  of  Lucca, 
and  Marquises  or  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  is  clearly  traced 
firom  Bonifoce,  who  held  diat  rank  during  the  later 
years  of  Charlemagne.  Adalbert  was  the  grandson  of 
Bonifiu^,  throu^  a  fother  of  the  same  name.     Adalbert 

1  *■  Indgiml  Aote  fiinB  qturn  IwM  bif  imflflftt  aitMB.'' 

Ftodoard,d4P»mttf,Ram.t9nidMabam^AcimS  S.JwiSfH 
fl  M  Onhw  apostoUcn  wdb  It  innpatemo 
I  Inniitf  nt  Thaodoniiobli, 
I  raUt.'* 

EjfU€qpk  <»  ^igi,  nib  um.  910. 
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had  been  among  those  powerfdl  princes,  whose  claims  to 
beneficiary  rights  had  excited  the  jealous  resentment  of 
the  Emperor  Loois  the  Pious.  He  had  been  imprisoned, 
and  though  soon  released,  had  sworn  to  avenge  the  in- 
dignity on  the  first  opportunity.  Adalbert  II.,  the  sou 
of  Adalbert  I.,  was  so  surpassingly  wealthy  (and  wealth 
in  those  times  was  power)  that  he  was  called  the  Rich* 
His  influence,  as  well  as  his  ambition,  was  increased  by 
Ids  marriage  with  Bertha,  daughter  of  the  King  Lo- 
tliair,  by  his  wife  or  concubine,  Waldrada,  and  widow 
of  the  King  of  Provence.  This  haughty  woman  was 
AJ>.  900.  mother,  by  her  first  husband,  of  Hugh  of  Prov- 
ence, afterwards  King  of  Italy,  and  Emperor.  The 
counsels  of  his  imperious  wife  led  Adalbert  into  a  pre- 
mature rebellion  against  Lambert,  then  Emperor,  and 
King  of  Italy.  The  Tuscan  was  defeated  ignominious- 
]y,  and  thrown  into  prison.  He  had  been  taken  in  a 
stable.^  Lambert  insulted  him  by  saying,  ^^  Your 
haughty  wife  Bertha  prophesied  that  you  would  be  a 
king  or  an  ass ;  lo,  you  are  found  like  an  ass  in  the 
stalls  among  the  cattle ! "  The  death  of  Lamba*t,  by 
accident  or  assassination,  released  Adalbert  from  his 
captivity,  and  restored  him  to  his  power.  From  this 
time  the  &te  of  Italy  seemed  to  depend  upon  his  will. 
The  fickle  Italians,  weary  of  the  rule  of  Berengar, 
who  on  the  death  of  Lambert  had  become  undisputed  po&- 
A.i>.  wo.  sessor  of  the  empire,  invited  Louis  of  Provence, 
the  son  of  Count  Boso,  and  Ermengard,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  of  Germany,  to  assume  the  throne  ol 
Italy  and  the  empire.  Adalbert  at  first  maintained  the 
cause  of  Berengar  (his  fidelity  was  secured  by  ample 
gifts),  and  Louis  was  obliged  to  retreat  beyond  the  Alps. 
>  Liatprand,  ii.  88. 
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But  the  ambitions  Bertha  alienated  the  mind  of  her 
hnsband  from  Barengar.^  Adalbert  joined  in  a  second 
invitation  to  Louis.  Berengar,  when  he  found  the 
Tuscans  among  his  enemies,  shut  himself  up  in  Verona, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  victorious. 
Louis.  The  new  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy  was 
crowned  in  Rome.^  On  his  return  he  visited  Lucca, 
where  the  indiscreet  Emperor  beheld  with  astonishmoit, 
alarm,  and  envy,  the  state,  and  the  formidable  and  well- 
appointed  forces  of  Adalbert.  He  dropped  the  incau- 
tious expression,  ^^  This  is  no  marquis,  but  a  king.'* 
From  that  moment  the  throne  of  Louis  was  lost. 
Bertha  organized  an  extensive  revolt  of  the  Itidian 
provinces.  Louis  allowed  himself  to  be  sur-  A.9.90& 
prised  in  Verona  by  Berengar,  who  revenged  himself 
by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  his  rival. 

It  was  under  the  protection  of  this  powerful  Tuscan 
that  the  exiled  S^gius,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force  of 
Tuscan  soldiers,  appeared  in  Rome,  deposed  Christo- 
pher,^ who  had  just  deposed  Leo  V.,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Papal  throne. 

Sergius  had  been  seven  years  an  exile  in  a^.8»7-«04. 
Tuscany ;  for  seven  years  he  ruled  as  supreme,  but  noi 
undisputed.  Pontiff.      This  Pope  has  been  a.9.  904-011. 
loaded  with  eveiy  vice  and  every  enormity  which  can 
blacken  the  character  of  man.^    Yet  as  to  his  reign 

1  "BeUna  TjnfaeniB  ftmdnui  Itm  libib  ab  orif 
SoUdtat  Bhodaai  gentem  >* 

Ml.    I  foUow  Miinitori*8  coarse  of  events. 
*  Gkristopher  consecrated  Oct  908 ;  deposed,  and  becomes  a  moiik,  Jtta 
104. 

4*<SergiaslAd»i«dH,dadam,  qxd  leetus  ad  anoa 
OialBdads,  •zsflio  ttttontt  lapionte  rapnlnm, 
<^  pratagos  laialt  Septom  volvmitami  aaals. 
Hlne  popnll  remeans  precttras  laeTatiur  bonoia 
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there  is  almost  total  obscurity.  The  only  certain  act 
which  has  transpired  is  his  restoraticm  of  the  Lateran 
palace,  which  had  fallen  into  rains ;  an  act  which  indi- 
cates a  period  of  comparative  peace  and  orderly  admin- 
istration, with  the  command  of  a  large  revenue.^  In 
these  violent  times  Sei*gius  probably  scrupled  at  no  vio* 
lence ;  but  if  he  drove  a  Pope  from  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter,  that  Pope  had  just  befcnre  deposed  his  patron, 
and  with  great  cruelty.* 

But  during  the  Papacy  of  Sergius  rose  into  power 
the  in&mous  Theodora,  with  her  daughters  Marona 
and  Theodora,  the  prostitutes  who,  in  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  historians,  disposed  for  many  years  of  the 
Papal  tiara,  and  not  content  with  disgracing  by  their 
own  licentious  lives  the  chief  city  of  Christendom,  act- 
ually placed  their  profligate  paramours  or  base-bom  sons 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  influence  obtained  by 
Theodora  and  her  daughters,  if  it  shows  not  the  crimi- 
nal connivance  of  Pope  Sergius,  or  a  still  more  dis- 
graceful connection  with  which  he  was  charged  by  the 
scanflal  of  the  times,  proves  at  least  the  utter  degrada- 
tion of  the  Papal  power  in  Rome.  It  had  not  only  lost 
all  commanding  authority,  but  could  not  even  maintain 
outward  decency.  Theodora  was  bom  of  a  noble  and 
wealthy  senatorial  family,  on  whom  she  has  entailed  an 
infamous  immortality.  The  women  of  Rome  seem  at 
successive  periods  seized  with  a  kind  of  Roman  ambi- 

Prld«in  adsignato,  quo  nomiiM  Tertfos  adt 

Antiitet,  Petri  eximift  quo  cede  reoepto ' 

Pnesole  gandet  ovans  annii  Septem  ampUoa  orbts.** 

Flodoard  dt  Rom,  Foniif. 

1  Mabillon,  in  Appendix  ad  OnL  Roman.  Huratori,  tub  Ann.  907. 

*  See  also  the  epitaph  on  Sergiue  apad  Horatori,  ▲.D.  911.  Tet  trrtm 
Sergioe  is  regulating  the  affairs  and  granting  the  palliam  to  ao  archbishop 
of  Hamburg.  —  Jaff^,  Regeata,  p.  SOS. 
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tion  to  surpass  their  sex  by  the  greatness  of  their  tit- 
taes  and  of  their  yices.  These  females  were  to  the 
Paulas  and  Eustochiums  of  the  younger  and  severer 
age  of  Roman  Christianity,  what  the  Julias  and  Messa- 
linas  of  the  Empire  were  to  the  Yolumnias  and  Come> 
lias  of  the  Republic.^ 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  the  stem  language 
of  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  may  have  darkened  the  vices 
of  the  queens  and  daughters  of  the  CsBsars,  the  Bishop 
of  Cremona,  our  chief  authority  on  the  enormities  <rf 
Theodora  and  her  daughters,  wants  the  moral  dignity, 
while  he  is  liaUe  to  the  same  suspicion  as  those  great 
writers.  Throughout  the  lives  g£  the  Pontiflfe  them- 
selves we  have  to  balance  between  the  malignant  license 
of  satire  and  the  unmeaning  phrases  of  adulatory  pane- 
gyric^* On  the  other  hjmd  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which 
is  more  utterly  imchristian :  the  profound  hatred  which 

>  The  devout  indignation  of  Baronius,  as  to  these  times,  arose  no  donbt  in 
great  part  from  the  severe  but  honest  asceticism  of  his  character,  and  his 
horror  at  this  violation  of  his  high  notions  of  sacerdotal  sanctity  by  whal^ 
appeared  to  him  far  more  unseemly  and  unpardonable  criminality  than  ar- 
rogance, avarice,  or  cruelty.  His  fsars,  too,  lest  he  should  be  accused  of  an 
immonl  partiality  by  the  slightest  eztennation,  or  even  by  a  dispasdon- 
ate  examination  of  such  vices,  has  led  hun  to  exaggerate  rather  than  soften 
the  monstrous  enormities  of  those  times.  And  the  happy  thought,  happy 
in  a  thoroQgfa-going  controverBialist,  that  the  deeper  the  degradation  of  the 
Papacy,  the  more  wonderftil,  and  therefore  the  more  manifostly  of  Qod,  its 
rsstoration  to  power,  removed  eveiy  remaining  repugnance  to  his  abandon-i 
meat  of  all  the  popes  daring  the  tenth  century  to  historical  in£uny.  The 
passage  b  too  well  known  and  too  long  for  citation.  Mmratori,  who  had 
Kirne  new  anthorities,  is  more  temperate,  especially  as  to  the  character  of 
Seigius. 

*  lAvApnaA  ie  the  diief,  the  only  authority  on  which  Baronius  rests.  He- 
ntori  indines  to  the  Panegyrist  of  B^vngarhis,  who  gives  a  high  character 
<rf'  John  X,  and  to  Flodoard;  but  the  poet's  language  consists  merely  of 
the  common  phrases  applied  to  all  popes,  who  are,  according  to  soiM 
writers,  ex  officio  endowed  with  certain  vfatues.  and  Pope  John  badjost 
•efcnowledged  the  title,  and  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  object  of 
the  poet's  panegjrric 
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could  Invent  or  accredit  such  stories ;  the  utter  disso- 
luteness  which  made  them  easily  believed ;  or  the  act- 
ual truth  of  such  charges. 

Liutprand  relates  that  John,  afterwards  the  tenth 
riModon.  Pope  of  that  name,  being  employed  in  Re  me 
on  some  ecclesiastical  matters  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  was  the  paramour  of  Theodora,^  who  not 
only  allowed,  but  compelled  him  to  her  embraces.  John 
John  X.  was  first  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bologna ;  but 
the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  the  second  ecclesiastical 
dignity  in  Italy,  falling  vacant  before  he  had  been  con- 
secrated, he  was  advanced  by  the  same  dominant  influ- 
ence to  that  see.^  But  Theodora  bore  with  impatience 
the  separation  of  two  hundred  miles  from  her  lover. 
Be  t  9u  Anastasius  III.  had  succeeded  Sergius,  and 
SJy  »M.  occupied  the  Papacy  for  rather  more  than 
johtx.  *^^  years ;  after  him  Lando  for  six  months. 
mmj  16, 914.  Qjj  ^|jg  death  of  Lando,  by  a  more  flagrant 
violation  of  the  canonical  rule  than  that  charged  against 
the  dead  body  of  Formosus,  John  was  translated  from 
the  archiepiscopate  of  Ravenna  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
But  Theodora,  if  she  indeed  possessed  this  dictatorial 


1  *<  Theodora,  .  .  .  quod  dicta  etiam  fcedissimiim  eat,  Bmnum  dvitatit 
noQ  inviriliter  monarchiam  obtioebat" — Liutprand. 

*  Moratori  has  suggested  a  most  serious  objection  to  the  stoiy  of  Liut- 
prand. That  author  says  that  the  tranaUtion  of  John  from  Ravenna  to 
Borne  took  place  "  modicft  temporis  intercapedine,"  after  his  appointment 
to  Ravenna.  There  is  strong  evidence  for  supposing  John  to  have  been 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna  from  905  to  914,  a  long  period  for  such  a  passion  as 
Theodora's  to  endure  delay.  Are  we  to  suppose  that,  though  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  he  resided  at  Rome  ?  "  Joannes  Archepiscopus  Ravennatis  eode- 
siie,  incitatus  a  primatibus  RonuuuB  urbis,  contra  instituta  canonum,  agens, 
Romanie  ecdesis  invasor  fiictus.** — Chronic  S.  Benedict,  apud  Peits. 
Compare  Chron.  Mon.  Cass,  apud  Pertc,  Liutprand.  **  Theodore  autem 
glyoerii  mens  perversa,  Ravennatem  huno  pnesulatnm  ooegit  deserare,  Ro« 
manumque,  pro  nefas!  summuni  pontiflcium  usurpare."  — c  48. 
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power,  and  the  dergj  and  people  of  Rome,  if  they 
yidded  to  her  dictation,  may  have  been  actuated  by 
nobler  and  better  motives  than  her  gratification  of  a 
lostfiil  passion,  if  not  by  motives  purely  Christian.  For 
however  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  might  be  no  exam 
pie  of  piety  or  holiness  as  the  spiritual  head  of  Christen- 
dom, he  appears  to  have  been  highly  quaUfied  for  the 
secular  part  of  his  office.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and 
daring,  eminently  wanting  at  this  juncture  to  save  Rome 
fi'om  becoming  the  prey  of  Mohammedan  conquest. 
The  Saracens  occupied  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Garigli- 
ano,^  which,  while  it  secured  their  own  soutliern  con- 
quests, constantly  threatened  the  dukedoms  beyond 
their  border.  The  whole  domain  or  territory  of  St. 
Peter  lay  at  their  mercy.  They  commanded,  and 
could  interrupt  almost  all  communication  with  the  South 
of  Italy.  The  pilgrims  could  not  reach  the  shrines  of 
the  apostles  without  being  plundered,  maltreated,  often 
made  prisoners,  and  obliged  to  ransom  themselves  at 
enormous  prices. 

The  Pontiff  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ftil  confederacy  of  the  neighboring  dukes,  who  were 
either  awed  ojf  persuaded  into  a  league  for  mutual 
defence :  it  comprehended  Landulf,  the  Duke  of  Bene- 
vento  and  Capua,  the  Dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Camerina. 
But  a  stronger  effort  was  necessary.  It  was  determined 
to  demand  the  aid  of  the  two  Emperors,  those  of  the 
West  and  of  the  Blast,  in  the  conunon  cause  of  Chris- 
tendom. Constantine,  the  Emperor  of  the  jj^^g^gig^ 
East,  promised  naval  succors.  Berengar  was  STS^S)? 
now  undisputed  Emperor  of  the  West;  he^'*"**'* 

>  The  poet  cftlla  this  fbrtresB  the  "yidna  Chaiybdis/*  which  swftUowed 
vp  all  the  wealth  of  Rome.  —  De  Laudib.  Berengar. 
vol..  III.  n 
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accepted  the  invitation,  and  went  in  person  to  Rome. 
His  poetical  panegyrist  has  left  a  glowing  description  ol 
his  power,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  reception.  He 
was  met  b^  the  Senate  with  their  banners,  which  repre- 
sented the  heads  of  wild  beasts.  They  sang  his  praises  in 
their  Latin  or  Italian  tongue.  The  Senate  was  followed 
by  the  schools  of  strangers,  the  Greek  among  the  rest, 
who  each  paid  their  homage  to  the  Emperor  in  their 
native  dialect.  The  nobles  were  represented  by  Peter, 
the  brother  of  the  Pope,  and  the  son  of  Theophylact, 
called  by  the  poet  4he  Consul  of  Rome.  The  Popes 
were  accustomed  to  receive  the  Emperors  standing  on 
the  top  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  St.  Peter's.  Latterly 
they  had  assumed  the  more  dignified  attitude  ct  remain 
ing  seated.  The  Emperor  rode  the  Pope's  white  horse, 
according  to  usage.^  He  ascended  the  steps,  was  received 
and  saluted  by  the  Pope  with  a  kiss.  Aft»r  the  Emperor 
had  sworn  to  maintain  the  privileges  and  possessi(»is  of 
the  Church,  they  entered  the  church  hand  in  hand,  the 
Pope  chanting  the  service.  The  Emperor  knelt  and 
worshipped  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  was  afterwards 
received  at  a  splendid  banquet  by  the  Pope.  The  cor- 
A.D.  916.  onation  and  anointing  took  place  the  day  after 
Easter-day.  The  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
were  read,  with  all  the  domains  granted  to  the  succe&*K>r 
of  St.  Peter,  as  a  warning  lest  any  robber  should  pre- 
sume to  usurp  those  sacred  lands.^    But  the  Pope  was 

I  (*  Brectui  Pastoiis  eqoo,  moz  qnippe  SMerdos 
Ipse  ftiturra  ent,  tttulo  iw  dlgoa  pttcnnL'* 
See  the  note  of  Valesius.    There  seems  to  have  been  some  aiyraboUoa] 
meaning  which  is  fkr  from  dear.   Does  it  imply  that  the  Emperor,  hy  being 
anointed,  assumed  a  sacerdotal  character? 

s  "  LecUtafc  Augnitl  oonoessM  mimere  pegos, 

Prawalis  obseqnk)  grMUbns  staas  lector  In  altls, 
CfBSue  quo  norint  onmM  data  momen.,  pr»do 
mterius  paruat  sacran  db!  sumera  terran  '* 
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not  content  with  his  legitimate  influence,  in  organizing 
this  great  league  for  the  preservation,  if  not  of  Chris- 
tendom, at  least  of  Rome,  firom  the  unbelievers.  He 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  vicar  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  rode  forth  in  his  array  to  battle.  And, 
if  success,  as  it  doubtless  was,  might  be  interpreted  as  a 
manifestt^on  of  Divine  approval,  the  total  discomfiture 
of  the  Saracens,  and  the  destruction  of  the  troublesome 
fortress  on  the  Garigliano,  seemed  to  sanction  Auf.  ii,  ne. 
this  new  and  unseemly  character  assumed  by  the  Pope. 
Even  the  Apostles  sanctioned  or  secured  by  their  pres- 
ence the  triumph  of  the  warlike  Pope.^ 

For  fourteen  years,  obscure  as  regards  Rome  and  the 
Pontificate,  this  powerful  prelate  occupied  the  a.».  914-«88. 
See  of  Rome.  If  he  gained  it  (a  doubtful  charge)  by 
the  vices  and  influence  of  the  mother,  Theodora,  he  lost 
it,  together  with  his  life,  by  the  no  less  flagrant  vices, 
aad  more  monstrous  power,  of  the  daughter,  Maroaa. 

Theodcnra  disappears;  and  Pope  John  X.  is  found 
engaged  in  a  fierce  contest  for  the  mastery  of  Rome 
with  Marozia  and  her  lover  or  husband,  the  nuioiia. 
Marquis  Alberic,^  by  whom  she  had  a  son  of  the  same 
name,  afterwards  tyrant  of  the  city.  The  vigorous  and 
martial  Pontiff  succeeds  in  expelling  Alberic  from  the 
dty ;  Albmc  probably  met  his  death  soon  a.».  926. 
after.     It  is  said  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  Romans 

*  **  A  religiosiB  fiddibus  visi  sunt  in  eodem  bello  sanctiBsimi  Petrus  et 
Pftnlvt  apoBteli.**  —  Liotprand,  c.  54. 

*  H nrmtofi  has  dearly  proved  the  mistake,  or  perhaps  false  reading,  in 
Lia^irand,  followed  hy  Baroniua  and  others.  The  lover  of  Marozia  was 
not  aad  ocnild  not  be  Adalbert  the  Rich,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  husband 
of  the  imperions  Bertha,  and  the  protector  of  Sergios.  Adalbert  does  nol 
Hem  to  have  been  at  Rome. '  The  lover  of  Marozia  was  Alberic,  Marquis 

Marchio)  perfaapc  of  Camerfaia. 
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m  revenge  for  some  secret  alliance  entered  into  with  the 
Hungarians,  who  were  then  wasting  Italy,  and  had 
reached  the  very  frontiers  of  Calabria. 

The  death  of  her  husband  increased  rather  than 
weakened  the  power  of  Marozia.  Her  personal  charms, 
and  her  unscrupulous  use  of  them,  are  said  to  have 
multiplied  to  an  infinite  extent  her  adherents.  Her 
paramours  made  a  strong  party.  The  Empire  was 
vacant.  There  was  no  potentate  to  whom  the  Pope 
could  appeal.  Marozia  seized  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  with  this  precious  dowry,  which  commanded  Rome, 
she  sought  to  confirm  her  power  by  some  splendid  alli- 
ance. Guido,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  son  of  Adal- 
bert the  Marquis,  did  not  disdain  the  nuptials  with  a 
profligate  woman,  who  brought  Rome  as  her  marriage 
portion. 

During  the  rapid  and  bloody  revolutions  of  the  few 
last  years  in  Italy,  this  house  of  Tuscany  had  main- 
tained its  greatness.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Adalbert 
the  Rich,  the  widow  Bertha,  and  Guido  her  son, 
plunged  into  thdr  quarrel  with  the  Emperor  Berengar, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  power ;  they  had  been  im- 
prisoned, but  speedily  obtained  their  release,  and  recov- 
ered all  their  wealth  and  power.  Bertha  had  extended 
her  influence  by  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  Ermen- 
gard,  a  woman  of  unprincipled  ambition,  worthy  of  her 
mother,  with  Adalbert,  the  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  whose 
first  wife  had  been  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Beren- 
gar, and  who  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  northern 
princes. 

The  murder  of  Berengar  (who  died  unpitied,^  for  in 
4.».  982.       his  last  contest  with  the  new  usurper  of  the 

1  Lintpnmd,  c  61. 
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empire,  Rodolf  of  Burgundy,  he  had  made  a  treaty  with 
the  terrible  Hungarians,  now  the  scourge  g£  the  North, 
as  the  Saracens  were  of  the  South)  had  made  the  empire 
vacant,  and  threw  the  whole  north  of  Italy  into  the 
utmost  concision.  Ermengard,  now  a  widow,  and  if 
liutprand  is  to  be  credited,  of  unscrupulous  license, 
not  with  princes  only,  but  even  with  ignoble  men,^ 
became  the  object  and  the  promotress  of  all  the  in- 
trigues, feuds,  and  murders,  on  account  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

The  strife  ended  with  the  descent  into  Italy  of  Hugh 
rf  Provence,  the  son  of  Bertha  by  her  first  ^^^  ^  p^ 
husband,  and  so  half  brother  to  Ghiido  of  ^^"^^ 
Tuscany.  Hugh  of  Provence,  the  new  competitor  for 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Empire,  landed  at  Pisa. 
This  crafty  Prince  fully  estimated  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  in  the  politics  c^  Italy.  He  afiected  the  most 
{MX>found  zeal  for  religion.  He  was  a  man,  for  his  day, 
of  many  acccHnplishments,  and  sought  the  society  of 
those  whom  Liu^rand  dignifies  by  the  name  of  philos- 
ophers. Liu^rand  himself,  the  future  historian,  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople  and  Bishop  of  Cremona,  was 
brought  up  as  a  page  in  the  court  of  Hugh  of  Provence ; 
and  though  his  unbounded  licentiousness  as  to  women 
could  not  but  offend  the  pious  ecclesiastic,  the  courtly 
historian  touches  with  great  tenderness  the  other  vices, 
not  by  any  means  the  lightest,  of  his  royal  patron. 

The  clergy  of  Italy,  flattered  by  the  homage,  hailed 
the  landing  of  Hugh  at  Pisa,  as  the  restoration  of  an 
age  of  peace  and  piety.  Lanthbert,  Archbbhop  of  Mi- 
lan, was  his  ardent  partisan,  and  hastened  to  meet  him 

1  u  Oanude  com  non  toliim  prindpilnis,  reram  etuun  ignobflibns,  oommti^ 
muiiezMcebat.*'— HLT. 
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at  Pavia.  The  Pope  himself,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
nexion of  Hugh  with  the  husband  of  Marozia,  hoped, 
perhaps,  with  the  prize  of  the  Imperial  crown,  to  secure 
his  protection  against  his  domestic  tyrants.  He  went 
July  19, 026.  to  meet  the  king  at  Mantua :  a  treaty  waa 
entered  into,  but  the  conditions  are  unknown. 

The  last  hopes,  however,  of  foreign  protection  were 
vain.  John  X.  was  left  to  contest  alone  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  with  Marozia  and  her  Tuscan  husband. 
Neither  Rome,  nor  the  mistress  of  Rome,  regarded  the 
real  services  rendered  by  John  X.  to  Christendom  and 
to  Italy.  The  former  lover,  as  public  scandal  averred, 
of  her  mother,  the  saviour  of  Rome  from  the  Saracens, 
was  surprised  in  the  Lateran  palace  by  this  daring 
woman.  His  brother  Peter,  as  it  appears,  his  great 
support  in  the  contest  for  the  government  of  Rome, 
Death  of  ^^^  therefore  the  object  of  pecuUar  hatred  to 
johax.  Guide  and  Marozia,  was  killed  before  his 
face.  The  Pope  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  some 
A.D.  988.  months  after  he  died,  either  of  anguish  and 
despau*,  or  by  more  summary  means.  It  was  rumored 
A.D.929.  that  he  was  smothered  with  a  pillow.  No 
means  were  too  violent  for  Marozia  to  employ  even 
against  a  Pope.^ 

Marozia  did  not  venture  at  once  to  place  her  son  on 
July,  928.  the  Papal  throne.  A  Leo  VI.  was  Pope  for 
Marih,  881.  somc  months  ;  a  Stephen  VH.  for  two  yeaiv 
and  one  month.  That  son  may  as  yet  have  been  too 
young  even  for  this  shameless  woman  to  advance  him 
to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  her  husband  Guide 
may  have  had  some  lingering  respect  for  the  sacred 

^  Flodoard,  Annal.  929;  Liatprand,  iii.  4d;  Annal.  Benevent    "Bforitv 
Papa  Johannes  in  cafttro  jugulatos." 
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office,  some  straggling  feelings  of  decency.  But  at  the 
death  of  Stephen,  Marozia  again  ruled  alone  in  Rome ; 
her  husband  Gmdo  was  dead,  and  her  son  was  Much,  wl 
Pope.  John  XI.  (according  to  the  rumors  of  the 
tnne,  rf  which  Liutprand,  a  follower  of  Hugh  of  Prov- 
ence, may  be  accepted  as  a  fiuthful  reporter)  was  the 
ofipring  of  Marozia  by  the  Pope  Serous :  more  trust- 
worthy authorities  make  him  the  layriul  son  of  her  hus- 
band Alberic.  But  the  obsequious  clergy  and  people 
acquiesced  without  resistance  in  the  commands  of  their 
patrician  mistress ;  the  son  of  Marooa  is  successor  of 
St.  Peter. 

But  the  aspiring  Marozia,  not  content  with  having 
been  the  wife  of  a  Marquis,  the  wife  of  the  wealthy  and 
power&l  Duke  g£  Tuscany;  perhaps  the  mistress  of 
one,  certainly  the  mother  of  another  Pope,  looked  still 
higher  in  her  lustful  ambiticm ;  she  must  wed  a  mon- 
arch. She  sent  to  offer  herself  and  the  city  of  Rome  to 
the  new  King  g£  Italy. 

Hu^  of  Provence  was  not  scrupulous  in  his 
amours,  lawful  or  unlawfiil.  Through  policy  Hi^rriagsof 
or  through  passion,  he  was  always  ready  to  h!12*5/p». 
form  or  to  break  these  tender  connections.  ^•™** 
Tet  there  was  an  impediment,  a  canonical  impedi- 
ment, to  this  marriage,  which  even  Hugh  and  Marozia 
dared  not  despise.  Guide,  the  late  husband  of  Marozia, 
and  Hu^  of  Provence,  were  sons  of  the  same  mother. 
Even  the  Levitical  law,  which  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  some,  would  not  assist  them,^  for  Marozia  had  borne 

1  lAutpaad  intMkrdt  his  hittoiy  with  venes:  — 

**  H«e  ilU  IfoyMOS  noa  pnetteni  i^rmhift  Tatet 
Qni  Intii  tobolem  frmiris  de  nomiiM  joMlt 
Sdert,  li  primal  ntquMt  dbi  giguere  nalam, 
Nostra  tao  peperiaae  Tiro  te  uDcola  nomnt, 
B«fpoikde0  Kio,  tu,  aed  non  Yenan  ebriA  eurat.*' 
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children  to  Guido.^  Hugh  struck  out  a  happy  expedt* 
ent,  at  the  same  time  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  to  be 
master  of  Rome,  and  to  enable  himself  to  fulfil  the  oth^ 
great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  seizure  of  the  Tuscan 
Dukedom.  Truth,  justice,  and  the  interests  of  her  late 
husband's  family,  were  alike  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of 
Dukedom  of  Marozia.  Lambert,  a  man  of  courage  and 
L^SSb^  character,  had  succeeded  his  brother  Gruido  in 
the  dukedom.  Hugh  of  Provence  began  by  dissemi- 
nating rumors  that  Bertha  had  no  children  by  her  hus- 
band Adalbert ;  that  Guido,  Lambert,  and  Ermengard, 
were  all  supposititious,  and  imposed  on  the  weak  Adal- 
bert by  his  crafty  wife  as  his  own.  Lambert  had 
adopted  that  last  strange  resource,  so  imposing  and  con- 
vincing in  those  days,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  fether's 
wisdom,  his  mother's  honor,  and  his  own  legitimacy. 
He  ofiered  the  wager  of  battle  to  any  champion  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  of  Italy.  A  brave  and  youthftil 
warrior  was  chosen.  Lambert  came  off  victorious. 
Foiled  in  this  attempt.  King  Hugh  contrived  to  seize 
Lambert  by  treachery,  and  to  put  out  his  eyes.  The 
rich  inheritance  and  the  power  of  Tuscany  passed  with- 
out resistance  to  Boso,  brother  of  Hugh.  Successfiil 
crime  made  Hugh  of  Provence  only  more  welcome  to 
Marozia.  The  King  of  Italy  drew  near  to  Rome :  the 
cautious  Marozia  would  not  allow  his  army  to  enter  the 
city,  but  received  her  royal  bridegroom  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  There  was  celebrated  this  unhallowed 
marriage.^ 

1  These  children  probably  died  early;  notfaing  is  heard  of  tiiem. 
t  *(  Adrwdt  optatiu  oen  bo9  ttbi  ductus  ad  snin 

Rex  Hugo,  RoDutnam  potius  oommotus  ob  urbem, 
Quid  JUTEtf  o  scderata,  Tirum  sle  perdere  SftQctnm.** 
The  sanctity  of  King  Hugo !    The  naivete  of  Liutprand  is  truly  oomir,  ba 
traying  the  motive,  the  possession  of  Rome,  tor  this  sacrifice  I 
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Bat  the  Romans  would  brook  the  dominion  of  « 
Roman  woman,  they  would  not  endure  that  of  a  for* 
eigner.  The  coarse  vices,  the  gluttony  of  the  soldiers 
rf  Hugh,  offended  the  &stidious  Italians.  The  inso* 
lence  of  Hugh  himself  provoked  a  rebellion.  The 
nobles  were  called  upon  to  perform  nienialj^i^^jj,^^ 
offices,  usual  probaUy  in  the  half-feudal^**^ 
Transalpine  courts,  but  aUen  to  Italian  manners.  At 
beric,  the  son  of  Marozia,  was  ccmmianded  to  hold  the 
water  in  which  King  Hugh  washed  his  hands.  Per- 
forming his  office  awkwardly  or  reluctantly,  he  spilled 
the  water,  and  received  a  blow  on  the  &ce  fiK)m  the 
king.  Already  may  Alberic  have  been  jeal-  Aiberio. 
ous  of  the  promotion  of  his  brother  to  the  popedom, 
and  have  resented  this  devotion  of  his  mother  to  her 
new  foreign  connections.  He  was  a  youth  of  daring ; 
he  oi^anized  a  conspiracy  among  the  nobles  of  Rome ; 
he  appealed  to  the  old  Roman  pride,  —  ^^  Shall  these 
Burgundians,  of  old  the  slaves  of  Rome,  tyrannize  over 
Romans?"^  At  the  tolling  of  the  bell  theAj>.98a. 
whole  people  flocked  to  his  banner,  and  attacked  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  before  Hugh  could  admit  lus  own 
troops.  Alberic  remained  master  of  the  Castle,  of  his 
mother,  and  of  the  Pope.  These  two  he  cast  into 
prison,  defied  the  king  of  Italy,  who  made  an  ignomin- 
ous  retreat,  and  firom  that  time  remained  master  of 
Rome.^ 

For  four  years  Pope  John  XI.  lingered  in  fact  a 
prisoner,  at  least  without  any  share  in  the  government 


1  lintftimnd.  This  Ioom  writer,  and  Flodoard,  whose  adulatoiy  pftree-jt 
•B  the  Yirtnes  and  wiB4om  of  each  snooeMiye  pope  remind  ob  of  the  pro' 
reibial  mendacttj  of  eintapbs,  are  still  almost  our  sole  authorities. 

*  Flodoard,  in  Chron.  apud  Duchesne. 
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of  Rome,  only  pei*mitte(l  to  perform  his  spiiitual  fiinc- 
tions.  Alberic  ruled  undisturbed.  King  Hugh  at- 
tempted to  bribe  him  to  the  surrender  of  Rome,  by  the 
offer  of  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  the  more  crafty  Al- 
beric married  the  daughter,  and  retained  possession  of 
t>  «.!  «  Rome.  Alter  the  death  of  John,  a  succes- 
••*^»-  sion  of  Popes,  appointed,  no  doubt,  by  the 
Jjj»  J"-  sole  will  of  Alberic,  —  Leo  VII.,  Stephen 
Stephen,  089.  ^^"^  Mariuus  II.,  Agapetus  11.,  pass  over  the 
uarinos  941.  ^hroue  of  the  Popedom,  with  hardly  a  sign 
of  their  power  in  Rome,  no  indication  of  their 
dignity,  still  less  of  their  sanctity.  They  are 
still  Popes  beyond  the  Alps.^ 

Nor  was  the  supreme  Pontiff  alone  depressed  in 
Groat  ecde-  those  turbuleut  timcs.  The  great  ecclesiastics 
Italy?"  ^  of  Italy  are  mingled  up  in  most  of  the 
treacherous  and  bloody  transactions  of  the  period.^ 
Individual  energy  gave  the  bishop  of  a  city  great 
power ;  but  as  they  acted  with  as  little  restraint,  so 
these  prelates  were  treated  with  as  little  reverence  as 
secular  princes.  Landulf  of  Capua,  and  Athanasius 
of  Naples,  have  already  appeared  in  that  strangdy 
mingled  character  of  the  lawless  Italian  prince  and  the 
Christian  prelate.  Lanthbert  had  bought  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Milan,  by  large  bribes,  firom  the  Emperor 

1  Leo  aondfl  a  bull  to  the  Archbishop  of  Hamburg;  appomts  the  Arob- 
bishop  of  Mentz  bis  legate,  with  ftill  power  to  correct  bishops  and  monks; 
makes  grants  and  issues  laws.  —  Regesta  i4>ud  Jaff<&  Stsphen  interferes 
in  France  in  fkvor  of  Lonis  d'Ootre-mer.  Marinus  confirms  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz  as  his  vicar.  Agapetus,  in  a  Council,  condemns  Hugh,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bheims. 

*  The  obscenities  which  perpetoallT'  occur  in  the  pages  of  the  Bishop  liatr 
prand  betoken  an  age  of  profound  corruption.  The  Italian  character  was 
now  a  strange  fusion  of  lust  and  ferocity.  The  emasculation  of  theif 
enemies  was  a  common  revenge. 
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B^reDgar.  It  was  by  his  mstnimentality  that  Burch 
ard,  Dake  of  Saabia,  the  father-in-law  of  King  Rodolf 
of  Baigandy,  was  surprised  and  murdered,  Burchard, 
indeed,  had  given  provocatioa;  he  had  tlireatened  to 
turn  a  church  in  the  suburbs  into  a  fortress,  by  which 
he  would  bridle  the  mutinous  city  of  Milan.^ 

Hu^  of  Proyence,  now  undiqmted  King  of  Italy, 
thou^  ejected  from  and  baffled  before  Borne,  ruled 
supreme  in  Pavia,  where  he  built  a  splendid  palace. 
Hugh,  throughout  his  reign,  showed  the  utmost  scorn 
of  ecclesiastical  as  of  moral  controL  He  had  violated 
the  law  of  marriage  by  his  union  with  Marozia ;  as  soon 
as  he  found  it  convenient  he  declared  that  marriage 
null,  and  married  Alda,  the  daughter  of  King  Lothair. 
On  her  death  he  again  wedded  Bertha,  widow  a^.988. 
of  King  Rodolf  of  Buigundy,  and  in  contempt  of  the 
canon  law,  united  her  daughter  to  his  son.  No  stem 
or  ascetic  prelate  ventured  to  rebuke  the  promiscuous 
concubinage  with  which  the  King  of  Italy  still  further 
outraged  public  decency.  He  bestowed  the  great  bish- 
oprics according  to  his  caprice.  One  of  his  bastards 
he  made  Bishop  of  Piacenza,  another  Archdeacon,  or 
one  of  the  Cardinals,  with  the  hope  of  succession  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Milan.^  Hilduin,  his  relation,  ex- 
peDed  fit>m  his  see  in  France,  was  raised  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Milan.  Ratherius,  a  French  monk,  on 
account  of  his  skill  in  the  seven  liberal  arts,  was  made 

^  Compare  Yflrrf,  StorU  di  HiUao,  o.  iii.  p.  00,  for  tlie  iDBiilting  Ungnage 
of  finrctuurd,  whom  the  Aidibiahop  had  honored  with  the  especial  privilega 
of  allowing  him  to  hunt  a  stag  in  hia  park.  Borchard  expreeeed  at  once 
fali  admliatian  and  contempt  at  the  height  and  strength  of  the  walls  of 
Milan. 

*  Ltutprand,  it.  6.  Teobaldo,  his  bastard  by  Stephanie,  a  Roman  oonca 
ome  of  King  Hugh.  Yerri,  p.  101.  Hugh  formed  a  plot  for  the  raurde« 
of  Aldsric,  the  Archbishop;  it  was  baffled. 
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Bishop  of  Verona ;  tliis  was  contrary  to  the  inclinatioa 
of  Hugh,  who  declared  that  Rathcrias  should  bitterly 
lament  his  elevation.  He  cut  him  off  with  a  veiy  small 
stipend,  and  forced  him  to  take  an  oath  not  to  lay  claim 
to  any  more  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.^  On  the 
seizure  of  Verona  by  Amulf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who 
aspired  for  a  short  time  to  the  empire,  Ratherius,  ac- 
cused of  favoring  the  usurper,  was  seized,  deposed, 
and  imprisoned  at  Pavia.  Manasseh,  Archbishop 
of  Aries,  the  ungrateful  favorite  of  Hugh,  had  been 
permitted  to  swallow  up  the  bishoprics  of  Trent,  Ve^ 
rona,  and  Mantua.  This  ambitious  prelate,  tempted 
by  the  higher  offer  of  the  archbishopric  of  Milan,^  on 
the  first  opportunity,  sought  to  betray  his  patron.  He 
was  master  of  the  March  of  Trent,  and,  as  Bishop, 
commanded  the  pass  of  the  Alps.  This  pass  he  sur- 
rendered to  Berengar,  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  wh^i  he  rose 
to  supplant  King  Hugh  in  the  dominion  of  Italy. 
Monasticism  too  was  now  at  its  lowest  ebb.  King 
Hugh  granted  the  lands  of  abbeys,  and  even  abbeys, 
like  other  lands,  to  his  flatterers  or  his  servants.^ 

Italy,  which  was  soon  weary  of  better  kingg,  b^an 
to  take  steps  for  relieving  herself  of  the  oppressions  of 
coiupixttOY  King  Hugh.  Conspiracies  were  formed  with 
KUh?  Transalpine  sovereigns  to  contest  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  first  with  Rodolf  of  Burgundy,  whom  Hugh 

1  The  writiogs  of  RatherioB  in  D^Acheiy,  Spidleg.  i.  and  in  Hartene  and 
Durand,  are  fhli  of  oorioas  matter  on  liis  personal  history  and  the  state  of 
the  Church.  He  is  strong  against  the  universal  marriage  of  the  deigy, 
which  he  brands  as  adultery.    D*Achery,  i.  868. 

*  Quum  miles  esse  indpoet,  episcopus  esse  deainit.  Thus  writes  Lint- 
prand  of  Manasseh.  Manasseh,  in  justification  of  his  promotions,  had  prcH 
fanely  quoted  to  Liutprand  the  translation  of  St  Peter  ftom  Antiodi  ti 
Bome.    Uutprand,  iii.  S. 

*  Liutprand,  iv.  c.  8.    Muratori,  Ann.  d'ltalia,  sub  ann.  088. 
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bribed  to  peace  hy  tlie  surrender  of  part  of  Iiis  Pro- 
Teii9al  dominions.  Then  Amulf,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
descended  the  Alps,  and  occupied  Verona.  He  re* 
treated  with  discomfiture  and  disgrace. 

At  length  arose  a  more  formidable  rivaL     Berengar, 
Marquis  of  Ivrea,  had  married  Willa,  the  ^  ^  ^^ 
daughter  of  Boso,  King  Hugh's  brother,  on  JJSJSTrf 
whom  the  King  had  bestowed  the  dukedom  of '^"^ 
Tuscany.    Jealous  of  his  bxyther's  wealth,  and  of  certain 
splendid  ornaments,  in  which  Boso  and  his  wife  took 
great  delight,  Hugh  despofled  his  broth  w  of  the  dukedom, 
whkh  he  then  granted  to  one  of  his  own  bastards.    Be- 
rengar  had  been  suspected,  with  his  brother  Anschar 
Duke  of  Spoleto  of  dangerous  designs  against  the  King. 
Anschar  took  up  arms  and  fell  in  battle.    Berengar  was 
then  at    the  court  of  the  king,  who  had  determined 
to  seize  and  blind  him.     Berengar  received  ▲.».  mo. 
timely  warning  (it  is  said  firom  Lothair,  King  Hugh's 
son,  who  reigned  with  conjoint  authority),  and  fled  be- 
yond the  Alps.     There  he  remained  till,  almost  sum- 
moned by  the  general  discontent  of  the  Italian  princes, 
he  desc^ided  the  Alps  as  a  deUverer.     The  great 
ecdesiastics  were  the  first  to  desert  the  cause  of  King 
Hugh.     Manasseh,  on  the  promise  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Milan,   opened  Trent.     Addard,  his  oflScer,  who 
commanded  the  fortress  Fiumigara  in  that  district,  was 
rewarded  for  joining  in  his  master's  treason,  by  the 
promise  of  the  Inshopric  of  Como.     Princes  crowded 
around  Berengar  to  obtain  castles  or  domains,  ▲.».  M6. 
ecclesiastics  monasteries  or  bishoprics.     Berengar  dis- 
f^Msessed  the  spiritual  as  unscrupulously  as  the  tem- 
poral sovereigns.     He  expelled  Joseph  f^m  the  see  of 
^Tesda ;  he  broke  his  promise  of  the  see  of  Como  to 
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Adelard,  and  gave  it  to  Waldo,  a  lawless  robber,  who 
plundered  the  highways,  and  blinded  his  captives; 'to 
Adelard  he  gave  the  see  of  Reggio.  He  was  only  pre- 
vented by  large  bribes  from  dispossessing  the  bishops  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza.  Guido,  Bishop  of  Modena,  had 
been  gained  to  his  party  by  the  rich  abbey  of  Non- 
antula. 

Berengar  was  content  to  leave  the  title  of  King  of 
Italy  for  a  short  tune  to  Hugh  and  his  son  Lothairy 
while  himself  possessed  the  real  powei;.  Hugh,  dis- 
gusted at  this  humiliation,  speedily  withdrew,  with  his 
A.D.946.  enormous  wealth,  beyond  the  Alps,  leaving 
the  vain  but  perilous  ensigns  of  royalty  to  his  promis- 
Aj>.947.  ing  son.  He  died  the  year  after  his  retire 
ment.  Lothair  lingered  on  for  three  years  in  this  inglo- 
rious kingly  servitude,  and  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
poisoned,  as  of  course  it  was  rumored,  by  Berengar  — 
A.D  960.  by  Berengar,  whose  life  he  had  saved  from 
the  plots  of  his  own  father,  Hugh  of  Provence.  Beren- 
gar and  his  son  Adalbert  became  kings  of  Italy. 

During  the  whole  reign  of  Hugh  of  Provence,  not- 
withstanding the  open  or  treacherous  assaults  of  that 
king,  Alberic,  whether  as  an  armed  tyrant,  conunand- 
ing  Rome  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  or  as  the 
head  of  a  republic,  and  recognised  by  the  voice  of  the 
Roman  people,  had  maintained  his  ai^ority.  He  had 
A.D.968.  ruled  for  twenty-two  years;  he  bequeathed 
tliat  authority,  on  his  death,  to  his  son  Octavian. 

Octavian,  though  only  nineteen  years  old,  aspired  to 
Pope  John  Unite,  in  his  own  person,  the  civil  and  spiritual 
KoT*.  ©56.  supremacy.  He  was  already  in  holy  orders ; 
two  years  after  the  death  of  his  father  Alberic,  the  Pope 
Agajietus  II.  died ;  and  Octavian,  by  the  voluntary  or 
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enforced  soflrages  of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  was 
elected  Pope.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  pontiflSi 
who  changed,  or  rather  took  a  second  ecclesiastical 
name ;  the  civil  government  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ducted in  that  of  Octavian ;  the  Church  was  administered 
onder  that  of  John  XII. 

Berengar  and  his  son  Adalbert,  kings  of  Italy,  had 
made  no  attempt  on  Rome  daring  the  strong  role  of  Al- 
beric.  The  youth  of  the  new  Governor  and  Pope  tCTupted 
them  to  threat^i  the  independence  of  the  city,  and  to 
bring  it  within  the  sphere  of  their  tyranny.  Of  that 
new  tyranny  Italy  was  now  again  weary.  Berengar, 
his  wife  Willa,  and  his  scm  Adalbert,  are  changed  with 
acts  of  atrocious  cruel^  and  oppression,  in  every  part 
of  their  large  dominicms. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 
THE  OTHOS  OK  THE  IMPERIAL  THRONE. 

Ill  the  mean  time  had  arisen  in  Germany  a  monarch 
m(jre  powerful  than  had  appeared  in  Europe  since  the 
dea.h  of  Charlemagne.  Otho  the  Great,  of  die  Saxon 
line  had  inherited  a  preponderating  power  in  the  North 
of  CCermany.  He  had  greatly  increased  it  by  his  own 
8uco«^es  in  war.  The  Danes,  the  Sclavonians,  the 
Hun^^arians,  had  been  subdued  by  his  arms,  or  awed  by 
the  t»3rrors  of  his  victorious  forces.  All  Germany  sub- 
mitted to  his  sway,  or  acknowledged  his  superiority. 
Already,  some  years  before,  the  formidable  Otho  had 
mad(t  a  descent  on  Italy ;  but  his  expedition  was  more 
that  of  an  adventurous  Paladin  of  later  days  for  the 
deliverance  of  a  captive  princess,  than  the  invasion  of  a 
mighty  sovereign.  That  princess  had  pretensions  in- 
deed to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  beautiful  Adelaide, 
the  widow  of  King  Lothair  (the  gallant  but  unfortunate 
son  and  heir  of  Hugh  of  Provence),  had  been  cruelly 
persecuted  after  her  husband's  death,  by  Berengar, 
whose  son  Adalbert  aspired  to  her  hand.  She  had  been 
stripped  of  all  her  jewels  and  costly  raiment,  beaten, 
her  hair  torn  from  her  head,  and  plunged  into  a  foetid 
dungeon.^     She  made  her  escape,  with  the  assistance 

1  So  writes  S.  Odilo,  Abbot  of  Clugny.  —  Vita  S.  AdeUid.  apud  Caab* 
lain.    Hroewitha  de  Gest.  Oddon. 
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of  a  priest,  and  took  refiige  under  the  protection  of  the 
Bishop  of  Reggio.  That  prelate  intrusted  her  to  the 
care  of  his  brother,  who  held  the  strong  castle  of  Canosa, 
in  fee  of  that  Church.  Canosa  defied  the  siege  of  Be- 
rengar  and  Adalbert.  Otho,  whose  son  Lu-  a.d.  96L 
dolf  had  already  made  a  descent,  not  brilliantly  success- 
fid,  npon  Italy,  suddenly  swept  down  fi*om  the  Alps, 
rescued  and  married  the  captive  princess.  Berengar 
was  obliged  to  open  the  gates  of  Pavia  to  the  irresisti- 
ble Otho. 

Otho  made  some  disposition  for  a  visit  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  imperial  crown  fi'om  the  hands  of  the  Pope 
Agapetus ;  but  Alberic  would  brook  no  master.  The 
Pope  at  his  dictation,  declined  to  receive  the  dangerous 
stranger.  Otho  returned  to  Germany  to  suppress  the 
menaced  rebellion  of  his  son  Ludolf,  who  had  taken 
offence  at  his  fiither's  second  marriage.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  year  by  Berengar  and  Adalbert,  who 
stooped  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  Italy  as  vassals  of  the 
German  Otho.  They  promised  —  no  doubt  the  secret 
of  their  humiliation  was  the  widespread  discontent  of 
their  Italian  subjects  —  to  rule  with  greater  Aagsbuff, 
equity  and  moderation.^  But  for  four  years  a-d? sei 
Otho  was  occupied  with  his  German  wars,  civil  wars 
against  his  sons,  and  wars  against  the  Hungarians ;  ^  the 
tyranny  of  Berengar  and  his  son  Adalbert  weighed  on 

>  HioswithA  de  Gestis  Oddonis:  — 

**  Hano  Regem  cnib  digno  tuaoefii  honore, 
BmtHmmM  lUi  rabUtl  onlmlna  R«giii, 
Ijto  perosrU  tentmn  sub  eonditioBe. 
— Mu  ■Bt^}eetli  Ji&nis  emet  ftndioBiu. 

•       •       •       •       •* 
Ut  poet  h«e  popnlum  ragerei  dementiaf  Ipnun 
Qiuni  piims  Imptrio  nlnrimn  oontrivit  ammro." 

*  On  these  wan  read  Giesebrecht,  Deutsche  Kaiserzeit,  Braanshweig^ 
18U. 
VOL.  m.  Id 
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the  necks  of  his  subjects  with  all  its  former  burden. 
The  son  of  Otho,  Ludolf,  who  had  returned  to  the 
allegiance  of  his  father,  was  first  despatched  with  a  great 
army  to  the  deliverance  of  Italy.  After  having  over- 
come all  resistance,  Ludolf  died,  by  one  account  slain 
in  battle  by  the  hand  of  King  Adalbert,  by  another 
A.D.967.  poisoned  through  the  agency  of  Berengar; 
more  probably  of  a  fever.  Berengar  and  Adalbert, 
who  had  cowered  before  the  irresistible  enemy,  resumed 
their  sway,  and  their  tyranny  was  a^ravated  by 
revenge.  The  cry  was  again  loud  and  universal  for 
the  interposition  of  the  Germans. 

The  Church  by  its  prelates  was  the  first  and  most 
urgent  in  its  supplications  to  the  Transalpine  for  deliver 
ance  from  her  Italian  tyrants.  The  Pope  John  XII . 
(Octavian),  menaced  by  Berengar,  sent  two  ambassa- 
dors of  high  rank  on  this  important  mission.  The 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  had  been  dispossessed  to 
make  room  for  Manasseh  of  Aries,  and  Waldo,  the  de- 
prived Bishop  of  Como,  joined  in  the  appeal.  Many 
of  the  Italian  princes  were  equally  impatient  for  succor. 

All  Italy  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  new  Charle- 
magne. On  his  appearance  resistance  vanished. 
Berengar  and  Adalbert  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
strongest  fortresses.  It  was  a  triumphal  procession  to 
Pavia  —  to  Rome.  At  Pavia  Otho  the  Great  was 
A.D.  961-2.  crowned  King  of  Italy,  at  Rome  the  Pope 
Rome  Feb.  auoiuted  him  as  Emperor.  Thenceforth  the 
King  of  Germany  claimed  to  be  Western  Emperor.^ 

*  Otho  of  Freiaingen  says  of  the  Emperor  Otho:  **  Imperiam  RomaniiBi 
rirtate  suft  ad  Francos  orientales  reduxit." — vi.  24. 

**  Qaemeanqne  sibi  Oennanla  regem 
Pneftdt,  hano  dlres  labmisM  rertioe  Roma 
SoBcipit."—  Gunther^  in  Ligur. 

Compare  Eichhom,  Deutsche  Staats  and  Rechts  Geschichte,  ii.  p.  86. 
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Otho  swore  to  protect  the  Church  of  Rome  against  all 
ber  enonies,  to  maintain  her  rights  and  priyileges,  to 
restore  her  lands  and  possessions,  when  he  should  have 
recoTered  th^n,  and  to  make  no  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  John 
xn.  and  the  Roman  people  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor ;  they  swore  more  particularly  a.d.  ia. 
to  abandon  all  connexion  with  Berengar  and  or  am  vbcia. 
his  son.     The  oath  was  taken  on  the  body  of  St.  Peter. 

Yet  no  sooner  had  the  Eknperor  returned  to  Pavia, 
than  the  perfidious  John,  finding  that  he  had  unwarily 
introduced  a  master  instead  of  an  obsequious  ti^^^i,.^  ^ 
ally,  b^an  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  **>•  ***»»•• 
Adalbert,  who,  driven  from  every  Italian  city,  had 
found  refuge  with  the  Saracens.  Rumore  of  this 
treason  reached  the  Emperor.  The  noble  German 
would  not  believe  the  monstrous  perfidy ;  he  sent  some 
trustworthy  officers  to  inquire  into  the  truth ;  they  re- 
turned with  a  fearfiil  list  of  crimes,  of  license,  and  cruelty 
wiA  which  the  son  of  Alberic,  who  seems  entirely  to  have 
sunk  the  character  of  Pope  in  that  of  the  young  warlike, 
secular  prince,  was  charged  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
Rome.  The  Emperor  calmly  repUed  that  the  Pope 
was  young,  the  counsel  and  example  cf  good  a^  96S. 
men  would  soon  work  a  change.  In  the  mean  time 
Otho  proceeded  to  besiege  first  Queen  Willa  in  the 
castle  San  Giulio  in  the  island  of  the  Lago  di  Grarda, 
then  Ber^igar  in  his  strong  fortress  of  Monte  Leone 
near  Montefeltro. 

The  Pope  sent  two  legates  to  the  camp  of  Otho  to 
promise  amendment,  but  at  the  same  time  boldly  re- 
criminated an  the  Emperor,  as  having  infringed  on  hit 
part  the  solemn  treaty.      He  had  seized  two  of  the 
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Pope's  vassals,  and  compelled  them  to  swear  alle^ance 
to  himself.  Nor  had  he  restored,  as  he  had  sworn,  the 
dominions  of  the  Pope.  Otho  condescended  to  reply- 
that  these  men  had  been  seized  at  Capua,  on  a  mission 
to  Constantinople,  hostile  to  him ;  that  at  the  same  time 
others  had  been  taken,  who  on  pretence  of  a  religious 
mission  to  the  Hungarians,^  were  to  incite  those  unbe- 
lievers to  attack  the  dominions  of  Otho ;  that  he  had 
not  restored  all  the  Roman  territory,  only  because  he 
had  not  yet  recovered  it  from  the  enemies  of  the  See, 
The  treason  of  the  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  rested  not 
on  vague  rumor;  the  whole  correspondence  with  the 
Pope's  signature  and  seal  was  in  his  hands.  Otho  sent 
1//0  bishops,  Landobard,  a  Saxon,  and  Liutprand  of 
Cremona,  to  offer  the  Pope  satis£aiction  as  to  the  charges 
against  his  honor :  either  their  own  oath,  or  the  wagw 
of  battle.  His  soldier  would  maintain  the  fair  fame  of 
the  Emperor  against  any  champion  appointed  by  the 
Pope.  The  Pope,  says  Liutprand,  not  without  mani- 
fest indignation,  refused  both  the  oath  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  single  combat  of  the  warriors.  King  Adalbert, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  emerged  from  his  retreat  among 
July,  968.  the  Saraceus,  and  appeared  publicly  in  Rome. 
Otho  marched  at  once  upon  the  capital;  the  Pontiff 
had  reckoned  on  the  cordial  support  of  the  people ;  they 
recoiled:  the  Pope  and  Adalbert  fled  together  from 
Rome. 

The  Emperor  summoned  an  ecclesiastical  council ;  it 
was  attendol  by  the  Archbishops  of  Aquilda  (by  dep- 
uty), of  Milan,  of  Ravenna,  and  Hamburg;  by  two 

>  The  Legates  to  the  Hungarians  had  letters,  plombo  signatas,  to  exhort 
them,  ut  super  Ottonem  Imperatorem  irruant.  —  Liutprand,  Hitt.  Otton. 
o.  e. 
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German,  and  two  French  metropolitans;  by  a  great 
number  of  bishops  and  presbyters  jfrom  Lombardy, 
Tuscany,  and  all  parts  of  Italy.  The  whole  mihtia  of 
Rome  assembled  as  a  guard  to  the  council  round  the 
church  of  St.  Peter.  The  proceedings  of  the  council 
mark  the  times.  Inquiry  was  made  why  the  Pope  was 
not  present.  A  general  cry  of  astonishment  broke 
forth  from  the  clergy  and  the  people  —  "  The  very  Ibe- 
rians, Babylonians,  and  Indiaois  have  heard  the  mon- 
strous crimes  of  the  Pope.  He  is  not  a  wolf  who  con- 
descends to  sheep's  clothing ;  his  cruelty,  his  diabolical 
dealings  are  open,  avowed,  disdain  concealment.''  The 
calmer  justice  of  the  Empercn:  demanded  specific  charges. 
The  cardinal  presbyter  rose  and  declared  that  he  had 
seen  Pope  John  celebrate  mass  without  himself  commu- 
nicating. Another,  that  he  had  ordained  a  bishop  in  a 
stable  ;  that  he  had  taken  bribes  for  the  consecration  of 
bishops,  and  had  ordained  a  bishop  of  Todi  who  was  but 
ten  years  old.  "  For  his  sacrileges,  all  eyes  might  be- 
hold them ; "  they  alluded,  probably,  to  the  dilapidation 
of  the  churches,  which  were  open  to  the  weather,  and 
so  much  out  of  repair,  that  the  worshippers  ^p,,^  ^  ^^ 
could  not  assemble  from  fear  lest  the  roofe^**^**''®^*^ 
should  &11  on  their  heads.  Darker  charges  followed^ 
mingled  with  less  heinous,  in  strange  confusion;  charges 
of  adultery,  incest,  with  the  names  of  the  females,  one 
his  &ther's  concubine,  another  a  widow  and  her  niece ; 
he  had  made  the  Lat^^n  palace  a  brothel ;  he  had  been 
guilty  of  hunting :  charges  of  cruelty,  the  bhnding  of 
7ne  dignified  ecclesiastic,  the  castrating  another,  both 
had  died  under  the  operation :  he  had  let  loose  fire  and 
sword,  and  appeared  himself  constantly  armed  with 
>word,  lance,  helmet,  and  breastplate.     Both  ecclesias* 
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tics  and  laymen  accused  him  of  drinking  wine  for  the 
love  of  the  devil ;  of  invoking,  when  gambling,  heathen 
deities,  the  devils  Jove  and  Venus.  He  had  perpetually 
neglected  matins  and  vespers,  and  never  signed  himself 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  Emperor  could  only  speak  German;  he  com- 
manded the  Bishop  of  Cremona  to  address  the  assembly 
in  Latin.  Liutprand  warned  the  council,  he  adjured 
them  by  the  blessed  Virgin  and  by  St.  Peter,  not  to 
bring  vague  accusations,  nor  such  as  could  not  be  sup 
ported  by  accredited  testimony,  against  the  holy  &ther. 
Bishops,  deacons,  clergy,  and  people  with  one  voice  re- 
pUed,  "  If  we  do  not  prove  these  and  more  crimes 
against  the  Pope,  may  St.  Peter,  who  holds  the  keys 
of  heaven,  close  the  gates  against  us;  may  we  be 
stricken  with  anathema,  and  may  the  anatliema  be 
ratified  at  the  day  of  judgment  I  "  They  appealed  to 
the  whole  army  of  Otho,  whether  they  had  not  seen 
the  Pope  in  full  armor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber ; 
but  for  the  river  he  had  been  taken  in  that  attire. 

Letters  were  sent  summoning  the  Pope  to  answer  to 
these  accusations ;  accusations  some  of  them  so  obscene, 
that  they  would  have  been  thought  immodest  if  made 
against  stage  players.^  If  the  Pope  dreaded  any  assault 
from  the  enraged  multitude,  the  Emperor  answered  for 
the  security  of  his  person.  The  Pope's  reply  was  brief, 
contemptuous,  —  "  John,  the  servant  of  God,  to  all  the 
bishops.  We  hear  that  you  design  to  elect  a  new  Pope: 
if  you  do,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  I  excommu- 
nicate you,  and  forbid  you  to  confer  ordors,  or  to  cele- 
brate mass  I " 

Thrice  was  Pope  John  cited  before  the  Council. 

i  «<  Ut  Bi  de  histrionibuB  dicerentnr  vobis  verecandiam  mgwemit  ** 
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Messengers  were  sent  to  Tivoli ;  the  answer  was,  ^^  The 
Pope  was  gone  out  to  shoot.''  ^  Unprecedented  evils 
demand  unprecedented  remedies.  The  Emperor  was 
urged  to  expel  this  new  Judas  firom  the  seat  John «»- 
of  the  Apostle,  and  to  sanction  a  new  election.  SSr* 
Leo,  the  chief  secretary  of  the  Roman  See,  was  unani- 
mously chosen,  though  a  layman,  in  the  room  (^  the 
i^)06tate  John  XII. 

But  the  army  of  Otho,  a  feudal  army,  and  boimd  to 
do  service  for  a  limited  period,  began  to  diminish ;  part 
had  been  injudiciously  dispersed  on  distant  enterprises ; 
the  Romans,  as  usual,  soon  grew  weary  of  a  foreign,  a 
German  yoke.  The  emissaries  d*  Pope  John  watched 
the  opportunity:  a  furious  insurrection  of  the  people 
broke  out  against  the  Emperor  and  his  Pope.  The 
valor  of  Otho,  who  forced  the  barricades  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Tiber,  subdued  the  rebellion.  He  took  a  ter- 
rible revenge.  The  suppUcations  of  Leo  with  difficulty 
arrested  the  carnage.  Otho  soon  after  left  a.>.  964. 
Rome,  and  marched  towards  Camerina  and  Spoleto  in 
pursuit  of  King  Adalbert.  The  King  Berengar  and 
his  wife  Willa  were  taken  in  the  castle  of  St.  Leo,  and 
sent  into  Gennany. 

Hardly,  however,  had  Otho  left  the  city,  when  a  new 
rebeDion,  organized  by  the  patrician  females  of  Rome, 
rose  on  the  defenceless  Leo,  and  opened  the  ^ 
gates  of  the  city  to  John*  Leo  with  difficulty  ^ 
escaqxKl  to  the  camp  of  Otho.  The  remorseless  John 
reentered  the  city,  resumed  his  pontifical  state,  seiaed 
and  mutilated  the  leaders  of  the  imperial  party,  rcb.  mi 
of  one  he  cut  off  the  right  hand,  of  another  the  tongue, 
the  nose,  and  two  fingers ;  in  this  plight  they  appeared 

^  **Fhai«tntiif  jam  in  campestran  aUcvat.'* 
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in  the  impenal  camp.  An  obsequious  synod  reversed 
the  decrees  of  that  which  had  deposed  John.  The  Ro- 
man people  had  now  embraced  the  cause  of  the  son  of 
Veb.  27.  Alberic  with  more  resolute  zeal ;  for  the  Em- 
peror was  compelled  to  delay  till  he  could  reassemble  a 
force  powerful  enough  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the 
city.  Ere  this,  however,  his  own  vices  had  delivered 
Rome  from  her  champion  or  her  tyrant,  Christendom 
from  her  worst  pontiff.  While  he  was  pursuing  his 
amours  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city.  Pope  John  XII. 
May  14, 964.  was  struck  dead  by  the  hand  of  God,  as  the 
more  religious  supposed ;  others  by  a  more  natural 
cause,  the  poignard  of  an  injured  husband.^ 

But  it  was  a  Roman  or  Italian,  perhaps  a  republican 
feeling  which  had  latterly  attached  the  citizens  to  the 
son  of  Alberic,  not  personal  love  or  respect  for  his  pon- 
tifical character.  They  boldly  proceeded  at  once,  with- 
out regard  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  election  of  a  new 
pope,  Benedict  V. 

Otho  soon  appeared  before  the  walls :  he  summoned 
the  city,  and  ordered  every  Roman  who  attempted  to 
escape  to  be  mutilated.  The  repubUc  was  forced  to 
surrender.  Benedict,  the  new  pope,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Emperor.  The  Cardinal  Archdeacon,  who  had 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  Leo,  demanded  by  what  right 
he  had  presumed  to  usurp  the  pontifical  robes  during 
the  lifetime  of  Leo,  the  lawfiil  Pope.  "If  I  have 
sinned,"  said  the  humbled  prelate,  **  have  mercy  upon 
me."  The  Emperor  is  said  to  have  wept.  Benedict 
threw  himself  before  the  feet  of  Otho,  drew  off  the  sa- 
cred palUum,  and  deKvered  up  his  crozier  to  Leo.     Leo 

>  Other  aathorities,  followed  bj  Mnratori,  speak  of  a  sickness  of  eigbl 
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broke  it,  and  showed  it  to  the  people.     Benedict  wms 
d^raded  to  the  order  of  deacon,  and  sent  into  banish 
ment  in  Germanj.     He  died  at  Hamburg. 

The  grateftJ,  or  vassal  pope,  in  a  council,  recognizes 
the  full  right  of  the  ESmperor  Otho  and  his  jumSS^sm 
successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  as  Hadrian  that  of 
Charlemagne,  to  elect  his  own  successors  to  the  Empire, 
and  to  approve  the  Pope.  This  right  was  to  belong 
for  ever  to  the  King  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  none 
else.^ 

Early  in  the  next  year  the  Emperor  Otho  recrossed 
the  Alps.^  Leo  YIII.  died,  and  a  deputation  iiH«h,  966. 
from  Rome  followed  the  Emperor  to  Germany,  to  solicit 
the  reinstatement  of  the  exiled  Benedict  to  the  Sept.  966. 
popedom.  But  Benedict  was  dead  also.  The  Bish<^ 
of  Nami  (John  XIII.),  with  the  iq)probation  or  by 
die  command  of  the  Emperor,  was  elected  to  the  pa- 
pacy.* 

In  these  dark  times  the  form  of  a  republic  seems 
dimly  to  arise  with  ma^stratures  bearing  the  old  and 
venerable  names  cf  consuls,  tribunes,  and  prefects.  But 
whether  it  was  a  confederacy  of  the  Roman  barons  in 
the  ci^  and  the  neighborhood  who  usurped  these  func- 
tions, the  titles  of  which  had  perhq)s  never  been  ex- 
tinct, or  a  popular  movement  towards  independence,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine.  At  all  events,  its  avowed 
aim  was  to  shake  off  the  yoke  as  well  of  the  Pope  as 
of  the  Emperor. 

1  See  the  law  in  Pertz,  Leg.  ii.  167.  The  form  of  the  Batl  h  thought 
gospidoiis;  of  the  sabetance  there  is  no  doubt  — Jaff^,  Regeeta,  p.  SM. 

*  The  Bmperor  Otho  ratorned  from  Italy  bearing  many  precious  reUques, 
ud  splendid  marbles  to  adorn  his  noble  church  at  Magdeburg.  —  Thietmar, 
11.10,11.    He  was  at  PaTia  Christmas  964. 

•  Otho  created  and  dispoeedof  bishoprics  with  full  and  unlhnited  powen 
—  Thietmar. 
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Scarcely  had  John  XIII.  assumed  the  pontificate  than 
Deo.  16, 966.  the  barons  and  the  people  began  to  mormur 
against  the  haughtiness  of  the  new  pontiff.  They  ex- 
pelled him  from  the  city  with  one  consent.  The  Pre- 
fect Rotfred,  not  without  personal  insult  to  the  Pope, 
assumed  the  government  of  Rome;  for  ten  months 
John  Xni.  was  an  exile  from  his  see,  at  first  a  prisoner, 
afterwards  in  freedom.  From  his  retreat  in  Campania 
he  wrote  with  urgent  entreaty  to  the  Emperor.  Otho 
A.D.966.  made  the  cause  of  John  his  own ;  for  the 
third  time  he  descended  the  Alps ;  the  terror  of  his 
approach  appalled  the  popular  faction.  In  a  counter 
insurrection  in  favor  of  the  Pope,  Rotfred  the  prefect 
was  killed,  and  the  gates  opened  to  the  pontiff;  he  was 
Not.  12, 966.  received  with  hymns  of  joy  and  gratulation.^ 
At  Christmas  Otho  entered  Rome ;  and  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope  wreaked  a  terrible  vengeance  at  that  holy 
season  on  the  rebelUous  dty.  The  proud  Roman  titles 
seemed  but  worthy  of  derision  to  the  German  Emperor 
and  his  vassal  Pope.  The  body  of  the  prefect  who  had 
expelled  John  from  the  dty  was  dug  up  out  of  his 
grave  and  torn  to  pieces.  The  Consuls  escaped  with 
banishment  beyond  the  Alps ;  but  the  twelve  Tribunes 
were  hanged ;  the  actual  prefect  set  upon  an  ass,  with 
a  wine-bag  on  his  head,  led  through  the  streets,  scourged, 
and  thrown  into  prison.  All  Europe,  hardened  as  it 
was  to  acts  of  inhumanity,  shuddered  at  these  atrocities. 
The  Byzantine  Emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas,  reproached 
the  ambassador  of  Otho  at  Constantinople  with  his  bar- 
barity. Liutprand,  though  an  Italian,  was  devoted  to 
the  Emperor  and  his  cause:  he  haughtily  answered, 
that  his  master  had  only  punished,  according  to  the 

^  Continuat  Reginon.  sab  aim.  696. 
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imperial  laws  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  insurgents 
against  the  I^pire  and  the  Pope;  he  had  scoorgrd, 
executed,  hanged^  and  banished  these  saai-A.D.M7. 
l^ous  rebels^  who  had  broken  their  oath  of  allegiance. 
If  he  had  not  done  so,  he  had  been  impious,  unjust, 
Qrramiical.' 

The  rebellion  was  crushed  for  a  time ;  during  the  five 
remaining  years  of  John's  pontificate  the  presence  of 
Otho  overawed  the  refractoiy  Romans.  He  ruled  in 
peace.  At  his  death  the  undisturbed  vacancy  stpt.  6»  971. 
of  the  See  for  three  months  implies  the  humble  consul- 
tation of  Otho's  wishes  (he  had  now  returned  to  Ger- 
many) on  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

The  choice  fell  on  Benedict  VI.,  as  usual  of  Roman 
birth.  The  fiurtions  of  Rome  now  utterly  baffle  conr 
jecture  as  to  their  motives,  as  to  the  pas- Jan.  i»,  978. 
sions,  not  the  principles,  which  actuated  their  leaders. 
Twice  (the  second  time  after  an  interval  of  ten  years, 
during  which  he  was  absent  firom  Rome),  the  same 
man,  a  Cardinal  Deacon,  seizes  and  murders  two  Popes ; 
sets  himself  up  as  Supreme  Pontifi^;  but  though  with 
power  to  commit  these  enormities,  he  cannot  maintain 
on  either  occaaicm  his  ill-won  tiara. 

The  fcMrmidable  Otho  the  Great^  died  the  year  of 

i  **JiigiilaTit,  lUftpeiidit,  exilio  relegaTit**— Liutprand.  The  «miNrtiB 
•f  CoBtUntiiiople  had  nerer  abandoned  their  pretentions  to  Bome  md 
Italjr.  Nicephorus  resented  the  allegiance  demanded  by  Otho  of  the  prinoei 
•f  Benerento  and  Spolefo,  and  hie  hotfciiitiee  against  the  few  remaining  poa- 
UMioM  ot  the  Greeki  in  Southern  Italy.  He  demanded  restoration  of  tha 
Exarchate  and  of  Some,  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  hand  of  Ui 
daughter.  The  Romans  will  appear  afterwards,  more  than  once,  in  their 
deqteration,  turning  for  succor  to  the  decrepit  East 

*  In  the  Legatio  of  IJutprand  are  some  curious  detaib  on  the  Orsek 
dergy.  The  paasage  often  quoted  fnm  Lintprand  about  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Romans  refers  to  the  B^umime  Romans. 

*  **  Poet  Carulnm  magnum  regalem  cathednim  nunquam  tantus  patria 
factor  atqiM  defensor  ooasedit.**    80  writes  Thietmar  of  Otho  L 
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the  accession  of  Benedict  VI.^  Otho  II.,  whose  char- 
Deo.  26, 967.  actcr  was  as  yet  unknown,  had  succeeded  to 
the  imperial  throne ;  he  had  been  already  the  colleague 
of  his  father  in  the  Empire.  He  had  been  crowned  at 
Rome  by  Pope  John  XIII. 

The  yuu:  after  the  accession  of  Otho  II.,  on  a  sud- 
den Bonifaado,  sumamed  Francone,  described  as  the  son 
of  Ferrucdo,  a  name  doubtless  well  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries, seized  the  unsuspecting  Pope  Benedict  and 
July,  974.  cast  him  into  a  dungeon,  where  shortly  after 
he  was  strangled.  Boni&zio  assumed  the  papacy ;  but 
he  had  miscalculated  the  strength  of  his  faction,  in  one 
month  he  was  forced  to  fly  the  city.  Yet  he  fled  not 
with  so  much  haste,  but  that  he  carried  off  all  the 
treasures,  even  the  sacred  vessels  firom  the  church  <rf 
A.D.974.  St.  Peter.  He  found  his  way  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  might  seem  to  have  been  foi^tt^i  in 
his  retreat.  The  peaceftil  succession  of  Benedict  VII., 
the  nephew  or  grandson  of  the  famous  Alberic,  may 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  faction  of  that  family 
still  survived,  and  was  opposed  to  that  of  Bonifazio. 
The  first  act  rf  Benedict,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the 
assembling  a  council  for  the  excommunication  of  the 
miu^erer  and  anti-pope  Boniface.  This  is  the  first  and 
last  important  act  in  the  barren  annals  of  Pope  Bene- 
dict VII.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Otho 
U.,  or  by  the  strength  of  his  Roman  faction,  he  retained 
peacdul  possession  of  the  See  for  nine  years,^  an  un- 

1  He  died  May  7, 978. 

t  Siamondi  is  probably  right  that  Domiu  or  DomnoB,  who  is  here  inserted, 
was  merely  a  title,  Domlnus  Benedictus.  This  conjecture  has  the  further 
recommendation  of  giving  the  full  nine  (or  ten)  years  to  the  papacy  of 
Benedict,  according  to  the  epitaph  quoted  by  Baronins.  Compare  Jaffi 
who  quotes  a  work  of  Gieeebrecht  as  conclusive. 
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nsoal  period    of   quiet.     He  was  sncceeded,  no  doobt 
tbroQgli  the  ixifluence  of  the  Emperor,  bj  John  XIV., 
who  was  no  Roman,  bat  Bishop  of  Paria.     Bat  in  the 
jearof  Jolm^s    accession,  Otho  11.  was  pre- a^.  mil 
paring  a  great  armament  to  avenge  a  terrible  defeat  hy 
the  Saracens.      He  had  hardly  fled  from  the  conquering 
Saracens,  made  bis  escape  from  a  Greek  ship  by  leaping 
into  the    sea    and  swimmmg  ashore.^     He  now  threat- 
ened witli    all    the  fcnrces  of  the  reahn  to  bridge  the 
Straits  of  IKAeesina,  and  reunite  Sicfly  to  the  Empire. 
c£  l^e  "West.     In  the  midst  of  his  preparations  he  died 
at  Tionie.* 

The  fdg^tive  Bonifiusio  Francone  had  kept  up  hit 
eoTiespondence  with  Rome ;  he  might  presume  on  the 
unpopularity  of  a  pontiff,  if  not  of  German  birth,  im- 
posed by  foreign  influence,  and  now  deprived  of  hit 
all-powerful  protector.  With  the  same  suddenness  as 
before,  he  reappeared  in  Rome,  seized  the  Pope,  im- 
prisoned him  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  of  which  im- 
portant fortress  he  had  become  master,  and  there  put  \nm 
to  death  by  starvation  or  by  poison.^  He  exposed  the 
body  to  the  view  of  the  people,  who  dared  not  Aug.  ao,  9S4 
murmur.  He  seated  himself,  as  it  seems,  unresisted,  in 
the  papal  chair.  The  Holy  See  was  speedily  delivered 
from  thb  murderous  usurper.  He  died  suddenly.  The 
people  revenged  themselves  for  their  own  base  acquies- 
cence in  his  usurpaticm  by  cowardly  insults  on  his  deao 
body  ;^  it  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  Jtij^ns. 

>  Montoii,  Aanali,  MUL  9S2.    OiMebreclit,  p.  667. 

*  Rkkcr,  urboM  raloable  chTDnicle  the  indtutry  of  Pcitz  hm  rarorered,  m 
Tcfjputieiikroa  the  death  of  Otho  n.  He  wm  suffering  from  indigeftkm, 
took  foar  dncfams  of  aloe*,  which  broo^  on  a  bloodj  flax.  — b.  fit  e.  N. 

'  CfaroBk.  Yoltvra.  apod  Mmaiori,  t  L  p,  IL  —  B.  I.  Hcnunn  CoDtra«t 
MbanLtSi. 

*  CataL  Pap.  apod  Eccard. 
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and  at  length  buried,  either  by  the  compassion  or  the 
attachment,  for  Boniface  must  have  had  a  powerful 
faction  in  Rome,  of  certain  ecclesiastics.  These  bloody 
revolutions  could  not  but  destroy  all  reverence  for  their 
ecclesiastical  rulers  in  the  people  of  Rome.  The  Em 
pire  was  vacant ;  Otho  III.,  though  he  called  himself 
King  of  Germany  and  of  Italy,  had  not  yet  assumed 
the  imperial  crown ;  and  Otho  was  a  youth  who  had 
but  newly  succeeded  to  bis  father. 
.  The  Roman  Republic,  crushed  by  the  overwhelming 
power  of  Otho  the  Great,  now  again  assumes  a  distinct 
form  and  regular  authority ;  and  at  the  head  of  this 
republic  is  the  Consul  Crescentius,  by  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  condemned  as  a  sacrilegious  usurper,  in  modem 
days  hailed  as  the  champion  and  the  martyr  of  Roman 
liberty.  By  a  probable,  if  not  a  certain,  genealogy, 
Crescentius  descended  from  that  famous,  or  infamous, 
line  of  Theodora,  Marozia,  and  Alberic,  who  liad  so 
long  ruled  in  Rome.^    He  was  the  grandson  of  Theodora 

1  Hoefler,  in  his  Deutsche  Piipetef  a  panegyric  rather  than  a  history  of 
the  German  popes,  has  ingeniously  traced  this  genealogy  of  the  Creecentii 
from  the  various  epitaphs  preserved  by  Baronius:  — 

"  Oorpore  hie  reoubat  Cmoentius  indytiis  eooe, 
Szimius  dris  HomaniUf  Dux  quoque  munnff 
Bz  magnis  magna  proles  geiMrator  et  alia 
Joanne  patre,  Theodorft  matre  nitesoens.*' 
This  was  the  Crescentius  '^caballi  marmorel"  of  Liutprand,  vi.  snb  ann. 
968 ;  the  Cresoentiut  of  Hermannus  Contractus,  who  imprisoned  and  stran- 
gled Pope  Benedict  VII.,  a.d.  964.    The  great  parents  were  Pope  John  X 
and  Theodora.    This  Crescentius  had  two  sons:  1.  John,  named  by  Heiw 
mann.  Contract  sub  ann.  6S9,  as  having  slain  the  Prefect  Botfred.    S. 
Crescentius  (Numantanns),  the  Consul.    The  elder  Crescentius  became  a 
monk;  and  by  this,  and  ample  and  exemplary  donations  to  the  Chnrch, 
•toned  for  his  sins — 

**  Se  Domino  tradldit  habitum  monachomm  adeptnt, 
Qaod  templnm  donis  ampUs  dftarit  et  agrls, 
Hioe  omnia,  qoiconque  legls  rogitan  mcmmito, 
TJt  tandem  sceUrtim  yenl&m  mereatur  habere." 
He  died  July  7, 984. 
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and  the  Pope  John  of  Ravenna ;  by  the  mother's  side 
he  was  nephew  of  Alberic.  Crescentius  was  Master  of 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  so  latdy  possessed  bj  the 
usurper  Boniface  (who  maj  have  been  suj^rted  by  the 
Soman  party,  the  house  of  Alberic),  and  the  Castle  ol 
St.  Angelo  commanded  Rome. 

John  XY.,  a  Roman,  had  succeeded  peaceably  on 
the  death  of  Boni&ce,^  But  either  the  Pope  disdained 
to  sulnnit  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Consul,  or  stpi  88ft. 
the  Consul  persecuted  the  Pope.  John  XV.  was  either 
driven  from  Rome,  or  retired  into  Tuscany.  His  com* 
plaints  of  his  contumacious  people  were  heard  with  fiivor 
by  the  King  of  Italy,  the  youthful  Otho,  whom  the 
Pope  tempted  to  Rome  that  he  might  receive  the  im- 
perial crown.  The  Romans  had  too  recent  and  bitter 
remembrance  of  the  terrible  vengeance  exacted  by  the 
Germans  for  former  revolts.  The  P<^  was  a.p.867. 
permitted  to  return ;  he  was  recdved  with  the  utmost 
respect  by  the  Consul  and  the  Senate,  whose  powers 
he  seems  to  have  recognized  without  reserve.  John 
XY.  ruled  for  a  period  of  eleven  years,  in  quiet  posses- 
sicm  of  his  spiritual,  if  not  of  his  secular,  supremacy 
The  great  imputation  on  his  memory  inqplies  an  accom 
modating  temper,  which  wouH  not  provoke  danger  by 
ill-timed  pride.  He  is  charged  too  with  excessive  ve- 
naUty.^  Posdbly  the  Republic,  in  its  usurpation  of  the 
fBfol  power,  may  likewise  have  laid  claim  to  some  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Roman  territory ;  the  Pope  may 
have  been  Uirown  back  on  his  spiritual  resources,  and 

>  Another  John,  son  of  Robert,  who  ruled  for  four  months,  is  hiserted  hj 
iome  writers;  but  this  John  was  called  John  XV. 

*  Abbo,  the  pkms  Abbot  of  Fleiuy,  a  pilgrim  at  Rome,  describM  him  aa 
'tnrpis  locri  cupidom,  atqae  in  omnibus  actibus  snis  venalem.'* — Quotn^ 
la  Uoratori,  a.i>.  986. 
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80  justified  to  himself  his  extortions  on  the  appellants  to 
Rome. 

But  however  Rome  and  the  Roman  people  might  de- 
press the  Pope,  and  keep  him  in  subjection  to  the  Con- 
sul and  the  Senate,  the  Pope  had  rarely  been  in  these 
latter  times  a  native  but  of  Rome,  at  least  of  Italy. 
Rome  heard  with  amazement,  which  it  was  constrained 
to  suppress,  and  confusion  which  it  dared  not  betray, 
that  the  Emperor  had  determined  to  unite  in  his  own 
family,  his  l^urbarous  German  family,  the  Empire  and 
the  Papacy.  Rome  was  not  only  to  endure  a  foreign 
Emperor,  but  a  foreign  Pope.  Christendom,  in  truth, 
would  tolerate  no  longer  the  profound  ignominy  of  the 
Papal  See.  There  was  still  too  much  of  true  religion 
in  the  world  to  submit  to  such  Popes  as  for  nearly  a 
century  had  profaned  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  It  was 
no  insurrection  of  disobedience,  nor  of  rebellion  at  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  See ;  it  was  an  act  of  loyal 
reverence,  of  sincere  respect.  If  Italy  could  not  fur- 
nish more  worthy  pontiffi,  Italy  must  forfeit  her  exclu- 
sive privilege.  The  determination  mi^t  appear  sudden, 
but  it  was  the  efiect  of  moral  indignation  which  had 
been  long  fermenting  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  broke 
forth  when  it  could  no  longer  be  pent  up  in  silence. 

The  descent  of  Otho  III.  to  Italy  might  seem  a  great 
ecclesiastical  armament  of  the  Transalpine  clergy  to 
rescue  the  papacy  fi:om  its  debasement,  the  Pope  from 
being  the  instrument  or  the  victim  of  the  turbulent 
factions  in  Rome :  to  put  an  end  to  the  notorious  vices, 
the  licentiousness,  the  venality,  the  intrigues,  the  fero- 
cious bloodthirstiness,  which  had  so  long  degraded  the 
head  of  Christendom.^    Around  the  youthful  Emperor, 

I  ViU  S.  Adalberti,  apud  Pertz. 
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ou  whose  &cd  the  first  down  of  manhood  began  to  ap- 
pear, were  assembled  at  Ratisbon  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  reahn,  —  WilKgis  Metropolitan  of  Mentz,  Har- 
burg  of  Salzburg,  the  Bishops  Hildebald  of  Worms 
Widerold  of  Strasburg,  Rotberd  of  Spire,  Notker  or 
liidge,  Haimo  of  Verdun,  Lambert  of  Constance,  Gots- 
ehalk  of  Freisingen,  Christian  of  Passau,  Alawick  Ab- 
bot of  Reichenau.  Gerbert,  the  deposed  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester,  was  in  the  train.^ 
Otho  confessed  himself  to  the  saintlj  abbot,  Romuald 
of  St.  Emmeran.  And  so  the  Emperor,  environed  bj 
his  hierarchical  council,  set  forth  amid  the  sound  oF 
bells  and  the  chants  of  the  clergy,  men  bearing  th^ 
hxAj  lance  led  the  way. 

Otho  celebrated  Easter  at  Pavia,  and  received  the 
h<»nage  of  the  Lombard  princes.  He  had  ar-  a^.  mo. 
rived  at  Ravenna,  where  he  was  met  by  a  message 
firom  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
announcing  the  sudden  death,  by  fever,  of  John  XV., 
and  humbly  submitting  to  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor 
as  to  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

Otho  at  once  proclaimed  his  determination  to  place 
his  IrinmuMi  and  chaplain  Bruno,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Carinthia,  on  the  vacant  throne.  Bruno  was  a  youth 
of  unblemished  piety,  of  austere  morals,  morals  ill  suited 
for  the  state  of  Rome,  and  somewhat  fiery  temper.  The 
Romans  had  gone  too  &r  to  recede.  The  new  Pope 
appeared  in  Rome,  accompanied  by  Willigis  of  Mentz 
and  Hildebald  of  Worms ;  he  was  received  and  conse- 
crated with  seeming  joy.    The  more  jnous  of  the  monks 

1  These  names  appear  signed  to  an  original  document,  dated  Rome,  May 
S4,  we,  pabUalied  bj  Hoftr,  ZeitMJffift  fiir  Aidiiykande,  i.  5S8.  —  Quoted 
by  Qbbter^  p.  14S1. 
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did  not  disguise  their  delight,  '^  The  news  that  a  scion 
of  the  imperial  house,  a  man  of  holiness,  of  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  is  placed  upon  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  is 
news  more  precious  than  gold  and  precious  stones*" 
So  writes  the  holy  Abbo  of  Fleury  to  his  friend.* 

Rome,  overawed,  had  submitted  to  receive  the  Pope 
April,  996.  the  Pope  was  followed  by  the  Eang  of  Ger- 
many, who  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands 
of  Gregory  V.,  the  name  assumed  by  the  new  Pope. 
Maj  21.  The  Emperor  held  a  Council  with  the  ecclesi- 
astics, a  Diet  with  the  civil  authorities  of  Rome.  The 
Maj  25.  Consul  Cresccutius  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  latter  (the  Caesar  himself  was  on  the  tribu- 
nal), to  answer  for  his  offences.  He  was  condemned 
to  emle,  but  pardoned  on  the  intercession  of  the  Pope, 
who  foresaw  not  how  dangerous  was  his  mercy.  The 
Emperor  exacted  the  vain  homage  of  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance from  the  Romans  to  himsdf  as  Emperor,  and  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Pope. 

Otho  withdrew  from  Rome  and  from  Italy  with 
almost  as  great  rapidity  as  he  had  arrived  ;  ^  with  him 
departed  the  German  prelates,  whose  followers  perhaps 
had  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  content  with 
having  achieved  their  great  work,  but  having  taken  no 
measures  to  secure  its  permanence. 

Gregory  was  left  alone,  to  overawe  as  he  could  by 
the  blamelessness  of  his  life,  his  gentler  virtues,  the 
dignity  of  his  spiritual  character,  the  turbulent  patri- 
cians and  people  of  Rome,  whom  Crescentius  had 
already  roused  and  ruled  by  his  eloquent  reminiscences 

1  MAbfllon.  Act  Ord.  S.  Benedict  yi.  80. 

>  He  was  in  Rome  only  till  the  end  of  May;  in  August  at  Pavia;  litk 
Bept  at  lugelheim.  —  Bohmer,  Regesta,  Ottonum,  p.  767. 
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of  thdr  former  liberties,  of  their  republican  glories ; 
and  Crescentius  himself,  who  had  already  tasted  the 
Inxiuy  of  power.  A  year  had  not  elapsed  before  die 
IPope  was  forced  to  fly  from  Rome,  and  reached  Pavia 
in  a  state  of  titter  destitution.  ^  At  Pavia  he  assembled 
a  council  of  Italian  bishops,  and  launched  an  excom- 
munication against  the  rebel  Crescentius ;  ignorant,  in 
his  own  profound  religious  fidth,  how  dead  the  Romans 
had  become  to  these  &miliar  terrors.  Crescentius 
laughed  to  sc<Mm  the  spiritual  menace  of  an  unarmed 
and  unprotected  pontiff. 

Crescentius  wanted  an  antipope,  and  an  anti-pope 
soon  offered  himself :  he  was  not  a  Roman,  but,  sin- 
gular as  it  may  at  first  appear,  a  Gre^,  at  least  a  Ca- 
labrian,  a  subject  of  the  Greek  empire.  At  this 
juncture  the  ambassadors  of  Otho  III.  at  Constan- 
tinople returned  to  Rome  ;  among  these  was  the  Bishop 
of  Placentia.  Philagathus  was  a  Calabrian  of  mean 
birth ;  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  still  spoken  in  the 
parts  of  Southern  Italy  subject  to  the  Greek  Emperor, 
had  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Theophania,  the 
Byzantine  wife  of  Otho  II.,  the  mother  and  guardian 
of  Otho  III.  He  had  hee^  employed  in  important 
affiurs ;  had  been  ambassador  more  than  once  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  had  perhaps  fostered  the  am- 
Intion,  never  yet  extinct,  in  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  of 
resuming  his  supremacy  in  Italy.  The  East,  by  the 
marriage  of  her  princess  with  the  Emperor  of  the  West, 
had  again  become  more  mingled  up  with  European 
affiurs ;  but  that  connexion  would  be  no  bar  to  engage- 
ments with  the  Roman  insui^^its  against  the  authority 
of  the  Western  Empire. 

>  **  Nudns,  omninu  rerum."  ~  Ann.  Hihlesheim,  996.    AnnaltfU  Saxo 
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Philagathus  had  obtained,  it  was  said,  by  violent 
means  the  bishopric  of  Placentia:  he  had  amassed 
great  wealth  by  the  plunder  of  that  church,  and  was 
prepared  with  his  wealth  to  be  the  anti-pope  of  the 
Roman  republic.  Crescentius  and  John  XVI.  agreed 
to  divide  the  dominion  of  Rome ;  and,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Greek  empire,  the  one  with  the  title  of 
patrician  or  consul  to  administer  the  temporal,  and  the 
other  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  city.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  Crescentius,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  views  of  the  subtle  Greek  Pope,  had  any  serious 
designs  of  withdrawing  Rome  from  its  position  as  head 
of  the  Western  Empire,  (mt  of  restoring  it  to  its  depend- 
ence on  the  despised  East.^  But  in  his  desperation  he 
caught  at  any  alliance,  and  that  alliance  with  the  East 
was  interpreted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Germans  as  a 
deliberate  transference  of  his  allegiance.  History,  in 
truth,  is  always  seeking  for  policy,  when  passions  (as  is 
so  often  the  case)  are  the  ruling  motives  of  men.  And 
the  ambition  of  Crescentius  was  a  passion,  rather  than 
a  calm  and  heroic  aim ;  it  was  not  content  with  the 
temporal  power,  under  the  subordinate  title  of  patrician 
or  consul ;  the  asserter  of  the  liberties  of  Rome  (an 
extant  medal  confirms  the  statement  of  one,  though  but 
of  one  historian)  himself  assumed  the  empire. 

But  the  new  Emperor  or  Consul,  and  the  Pope,  to 
whom  all  agree  in  ascribing  fox-Uke  cunning,  had 
strangely  miscalculated  their  strength.    No  sooner  was 

1  Arnalf  of  Milan  (apud  Moratori,  Scrip.  Ital.  iy.)f  ^^  to  have  made 
aocorato  investigations  into  the  histoiy  of  Rome  at  that  time,  writes  of 
John  XVI.:  **  De  quo  dictum  est,  qnod  Bomani  decos  Imperii  in  QnBoos 
transferre  tentasset  Si  qaidem  consoltu  et  ope  qnonmdam  civium  Ro- 
manorom,  pnecipad  Crescentii  cujusdnm  prirdivitis  Apoetolicam  sedem  jdui 
mlenter  invaserat,  dejecto  eo,  qui  tunc  insederat,  yenerabili  PapA.**  »c  ti 
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Otho  released  from  the  Sdavcmian  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  than  he  appeared  in  Italy '  at  the  head  of  an 
overwhehning  force  of  Germans  and  Italians;  Italj 
was  prostrate  before  him.  He  reached  Rome,  he  en- 
tered Rome  without  the  least  resistance.  Pope  John 
made  his  escape,  but  was  taken  and  brought  back.  The 
most  horrible  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  traitor  to 
the  Empire,  the  usurper  of  the  Papal  See.  His  eyes 
were  put  out,  his  nose  and  his  tongue  cut  off,  and  in 
this  state,  it  is  said  by  the  command  of  the  hard-hearted 
Pope  himself,  he  was  paraded  through  the  streets  on  an 
ass  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  the  common  form  of 
mockery  —  a  wine-bladder,  on  his  head.' 

Crescentius  shut  himself  up  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  for  a  short  lime  defied  the  Emperor.  He 
was  at  length  persuaded  to  capitulate ;  but  the  perfidious 
Otho  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded  with  twelve  of  his 
leading  partisans;  their  bodies  were  hung  with  their 
heads  downward  roxmd  the  battlements  of  the  castle.' 

>  907.    He  was  At  PAvia,  Jan.  5,  MS. 

*  Thietaiar,  iy.  21.    "  Gregorins  V apprehendere  fecit  illam  ace- 

leainm  invaaoram,  at  fecit  ei  oculoe  eniera  et  nasum  com  linguA  abadndera 
at  in  aaello  aedere  feciena  Bomam  fedt  earn  drcnmduci,  com  ntro  in  capita.*' 
»  Chronic.  Eatena.  apad  Mnratori,  S.  L.  iii.  2,  p.  887.  Compare  Cat.  Pon- 
ti£  Eccard  iv.  Acta  S.  Nili.  That  holy  hermit  is  there  said  to  have  mter- 
oaded  fer  the  life  of  his  wretched  compatriot  The  Emperor  consented; 
but  the  savage  Pope  waa  not  yet  satiafied.  6  dk  dypuK  Uajrac  iiulvoc,  f4 
XopToaOus  kj>*  olc  hrpa^ev  etc  rdv  irpopfy^Sevra  ^tXSfyadov,  tore  his  dress 
from  hfan,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be  paraded  through  the  city,  aa  in  the 
text  Out  of  thia  HSfler  has  made  a  religiona  romance  abont  the  Pope'a 
faidigomtion  at  John's  wearing  the  dress  of  a  priest,  not  of  a  penitent  (aa  if 
the  poor  blinded  and  mntHated  prisoner  could  choose  his  dress).  With 
more  flagrant  dishonesty,  he  attribntea  the  cruelty  of  the  Pope  to  the  Ro- 
man people.  Nilna,  a  Greek  it  is  true,  predicted  the  wrath  of  God  both 
igainst  Pope  and  Emperor.  On  the  same  authority  (Acta  S.  Nili)  rest^ 
the  pngrimage  of  Otho  to  Mount  Garganua  to  expiate  his  cruelty  towarda 
John  XVI. 

*  Rudolphus  -Glaber  has  an  incredible  story  of  Crescentius  appearing  b»- 
fine  the  Emperor,  and  being  allowed  to  reenter  the  castle. 
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So,  says  the  historian,  turbulent  Rome  was  awed  to 
peace  before  the  Emperor.^ 

But  if  Rome  could  not  defend,  it  could  revenge  itself. 
v«b.  909.  The  German  Pope  enjoyed  his  recovered 
dignity  hardly  a  year,  and  that  not  without  disturbance , 
he  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  as  it  was  com- 
monly believed  by  poison.  Crescentius,  too,  was  fear- 
fuUy  avenged ;  how  avenged  the  dose  of  three  or  four 
years  will  show,  neither  to  the  honor  of  the  Emperor, 
nor  of  Rome.* 

1  **  Sic  RomA  ante  mobilis  regis  quievit  in  ocnlis.** — Amnl£ 

*  ^  Sed  po6t  discessmn  ^ns  (Ottonis  m.)  a  Rommis  expolsns,  ac  deinda 

veneno  peremptus  est**  —  Vit  S.  Meinwercl,  c  10.   Compare  Acta  S.  Nili. 

Qfroier,  with  his  marvellous  felicity  for  discerning  recondite  villanies,  attrib- 

ates  Gregory  Y.'s  death  to  his  successor! !  whom  he  calls  the  ''serpant of 

lUTsauui— die  Schlange  sa  Bavennal  "^p.  1507. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

OTHO  m.    POPE  SILVESTER  IL 

Gbbgoby  V.  had  died,  but  the  youthful  Emperoi 
Otho  Kved,  revolving  magnificent  schemes  of  empire, 
and  little  foreseeing  the  fate  which  awaited  him  so 
speedily  in  Rome,  the  object  and  the  centre  of  his 
ambitious  designs.  The  first  Millennial  period  of 
Christianity  was  drawing  to  its  close.  In  many  parts 
of  Christendom  tliere  prevailed  a  deep  and  settled 
apprehension  that  with  the  thousandth  year  of  Christ  the 
world  would  come  to  an  end.  That  last  day,  when 
Christ  would  return  to  judge  the  world  ;  the  day  which, 
since  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  the  more  profoimdly 
religions,  especially  in  periods  of  more  than  usual  dark- 
ness and  calamity,  had  beheld  as  immediately  at  hand, 
as  actually  bursting  upon  the  world,  could  not  delay 
beyond  this  fatal  period.  The  vague  but  awful 
language  of  prophecy  had  dwelt  in  strong  terms  on  the 
period  of  a  thousand  years,  as  if  divinely  appointed  to 
enclose  certain  phases  of  human  history ;  and  many  of 
the  most  dreadful  predicted  signs  (never  wanting  to 
those  who  seek  for  them  with  the  sagacity  of  terror), 
the  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  above  all  the  want  of  faith 
upon  the  earth,  might  seem  to  justify  these  cowering 
apprehensions  of  the  timid  —  the  triumphant  antici- 
pations of  the  more  ardent  and  hopeful  believers.     At 
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the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  end  of  the  woi'ld  had 
been  announced  by  a  grave  council.^  The  end  of  the 
world  is  at  hand,  was  publicly  preached  at  Paris.^  Men 
hastened  to  propitiate  the  coming,  almost  present  Judge, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  ill-gotten,  now  useless  posses- 
sions. The  deeds  of  the  time,  the  donations  of  estates, 
and  of  all  other  gifts  to  the  Church,  are  inscribed  with 
the  significant  phrase,  the  end  of  the  world  being  at 
hand.^ 

But  while  these  fears  were  lurking  m  the  hearts  of 
pious  but  obscure  men  ;  while  they  were  darkening  the 
dreams  of  holy  recluses,  and  dictating  the  wills  of  peni- 
tent sinners  trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  the 
great  men  of  Europe,  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
potentates  entertained  no  timid  misgivings  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  world.  In  Italy,  in  Rome  the  centre 
of  Italy,  these  terrors  were  unknown.  The  Emperor 
himself,  instead  of  apprehending  the  close,  looked  to 
the  opening  of  the  new  Millennium  but  as  the  dawn  of 
a  Western  Empire,  as  vast  and  comprehensive,  more 
firmly  established,  and  more  stably  organized,  than  that 
of  Charlemagne*     Otho  had  imagined  the  reestablish 


>  See  GHeseler,  Lehrbuch,  2, 1,  p.  267.  Michelet,  Hist  des  Fran^ais,  lib. 
It.  e.  1,  sub  init  **  Dam  jam  jamque  adventas  imminet  iUius  in  mig  estate 
terribili  ubi  omnes  cum  gregibus  suis  venient  pastores  in  oenspeotmn  paa- 
toria  stemi.**  —  Concil.  Troeleian.  sub  ann.  909. 

*  Abbo,  the  Abbot  of  Fleury,  had  heard  this  sennon  in  990.  —  Galland, 
ziv.  141.  "  JSstimabatur  enim  ordo  tempomm  et  elementorom  pnsterita 
ab  initio  moderans  secula  in  chaos  deddisse  perpetnnm,  atque  hamam 
generis  interitum.*'  —  Radolf.  Glaber,  1.  iv.  89. 

»  "  Appropinquante  mundi  termino." 

But  compare  Dr.  Todd*s  Donnellan  Lectures,  who  cuiiousljr  traces  the 
expectation  of  the  final  judgment  through  eveiy  oentuiy.  Dr.  Todd 
denies  that  the  clergy  encouraged  the  donations  of  land — "  appix>pin> 
quanta  mundi  termmo  **  —  more  about  the  year  1000  than  at  other  timea 
[t  is  a  question  hardly  capable  of  proof. 
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mexLt  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with  Some  for  its  capital.  ^ 
In  all  the  h<q>efrdne88  (^  youth,  in  the  pride  of  an  imperial 
descent  for  three  generations,  he  resolved  on  the  vast 
bat  impossible  scheme  of  restoring  Rome  to  her  ancioit 
authority  as  the  seat  of  empire. '  The  reformation  of 
the  clergy  by  the  renovated  power  ci  the  Pope,  die 
correction  of  that  notorious  avarice  and  venality  for 
which  Rome  was  already  in&mous,^  was  to  be  acc(»a- 
plished  by  the  appointment  of  a  Supreme  Pimtiff  truly 
apostolic  in  his  character.  The  two  great  powers,  tb9 
spiritual  and  the  temporal,  each  working  in  his  separate 
sphere,  were  to  dwell  together  in  the  same  eternal 
metropolis,  and  give  laws,  wise  and  holy  and  salutary 
laws,  to  Christendom.  ^  Rome  might  seem  to  have  cast 
a  spell  upon  the  mind  of  the  Teuton ;  it  was  on  the 
Avendne  Hill  that  he  conceived  and  brooded  over 
this  great  vision.  He  dismissed  his  German  followers ; 
he  returned  hastily,  having  appointed  the  new  Pope,  to 
Germany:  in  Germany  it  was  observed,  not  without 
jealousy,  that  he  was  environed  by  Italians. 

1  *'Iniperator  antiqaam  Bonuuionim  oonaaetudinem  jam  ex  parte  magnA 
Mgtim  suit  copiens  renorare  temporibns,  mnlta  £uiebat,  qoaft  diram 
diveni  aentiebaiit." — Thietmar,  hr.  28. 

*  ^'KomA  solom  qoam  pns  ceteria  diligebat  ac  temper  exoolebat,  es- 
eepUL*'— 80. 

*  **  Tota  Italia  Roma  mihi  visa  est;  Bomaaomm  mores  mondns  peilior« 
reach.'*  —  So  had  written  Geii^rt,  Epist  40,  apnd  Duchesne,  ii.  728.  Ger- 
bert  was  to  know  more  of  Borne.  Thietmar  writes  of  Rome:  ** CormptiB 
aatem  peconii  conctis  primatibus  mazimdqae  Romania  quibos  eoncta  sunt 
venalia.'*  —  iii.  5. 

*  ^  Eodem  tempore  imperator  Romam  profectos  in  antiquo  palatio,  quod 
est  in  Mooto  Arentino,  Tersabatur,  et  sicut  juTsnis  tarn  viiibas  andax  quam 
gerere  potens,  magnum  quiddam  ibid  et  impoesibile  oogitans,  virtutem 

.  Eomani  Imperii  ad  potentiam  yeterum  Regum  adtollere  conabatur.  Mores 
itiam  ecdesiastioos  quos  avaritia  Romanorum  pravis  oommercationum 
■sibus  vitiabat,  ad  normam  prions  gratia  refbrmare  nstimabat"  —  Chron. 
Camersc.  c  114,  apud  Bouquet,  z.  296.    Compare  Giesebrecht,  p.  681 
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Yet  as  if  too  his  mind  was  not  exempt  firom  that  holy 
A.».  1000.  awe  which  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  Enropei 
the  conduct  of  Otho  daring  his  short  residence  in  Ger- 
many had  a  serious  and  melancholy  character.  He 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Gniesen,  to  the  grave  of  Adalbert, 
the  Apostle  of  Bohemia,  the  friend  of  his  youth  ;  he 
entered  the  town  as  a  penitent,  with  discrowned  head, 
and  naked  feet.  At  Quedlinburg  he  celebrated  Easter 
with  liis  sister,  the  holy  abbess  Adelheid.  At  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle,  in  obedience  to  a  dream,  he  commanded  the 
grave  of  the  great  Teutonic  Emperor  of  the  West, 
Charlemagne,  to  be  opened.  The  body  was  found 
seated  on  a  golden  throne  in  royal  apparel,  with  a  crown 
of  gold  and  jewels,  and  the  sceptre  in  his  hand.  Otho 
took  a  cross  of  gold  from  his  neck,  and  some  part  of  his 
raiment,  and  commanded  the  tomb  to  be  again  closed 
over  his  imperial  predecessor.  This  singular  ceremony, 
this  investiture,  as  it  were,  by  the  dead  Charlemagne, 
at  all  events,  this  association  of  the  two  great  names, 
coincided  with  the  visionary  ambition  of  Otho,  and 
with  the  specific  object  of  that  ambition* 

Nor  was  the  successor  of  Gregory  V.  a  man  to  de- 
spair of  the  future  fortunes  of  the  world,  to  acquiesce  in 
dreaming  and  indolent  prostration  of  mind  in  the  ap- 
proaching termination  of  human  affairs.  Gerbert  had 
gradually  risen  by  his  great  abilities ;  his  sagacity  in 
ruling  the  minds  of  men  ;  his  learning,  which  awed  his 
age ;  his  unimpeachable  morals,  and  his  character  for 
profound  piety,  through  all  the  successive  steps  of 
ecclesiastical  advancement  to  the  second  see  in  the 
West. 

Gerbert  was  bom  near  AvrilTac  in  Auvergne,  of 
obscure  parentage      He  was  received  into  thi 
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school  of  the  Clogiuac  Ahbej  at  Avrillac.  The  abbot 
Gerald  admired  the  inde&tigaUe  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  the  fervent  pie^  of  the  youth,  who  felt  himself 
bom  for  great  purposes.  It  happened  that  Borel,  the 
Count  ci  Barcelona,  visited  the  mimasteiy;  he  took 
the  yoathfhl  student  with  him  into  Spain.  There  the 
seal  of  Gerbert  did  not  prevent  him  from  profiting  by 
the  mathematical  science  and  advanced  knowledge  then 
exclnsively  possessed  in  Enrope  by  the  Mohammedan 
schools.^  He  is  said  to  have  visked  Cordova,  where 
the  Ommiade  CaUph,  Hakim  H.,  held  his  splendid 
court,  and  patronized  the  peaceiiil  arts  and  sciences. 
Bat  the  learned  and  scientific  studies  of  Gerbert,  so  fiur 
beyond  his  age,  were  not  those  of  a  recluse  and  con 
templatlve  monk ;  nor  did  his  Arabian  skill  in  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  astrology  perhaps  rather  than  as- 
tronomy, fall  under  the  suspicion  with  which  they 
were  looked  upon  in  later  legend,  as  forbidden  and 
magic  arts.  Gerbert  must  be  archbishop  and  Pope,  and 
incur  all  the  hatred  inevitable  during  contentious  times 
in  such  high  functions,  before  he  is  branded  as  a  necro- 
mancer. With  Count  Borel,  and  with  Hatto,  Bishop 
of  Vich,  in  Catalonia,  Gterbert  visited  Rome.*  There 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Pope  (John  XH.)  and 
of  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  By  Otho  he  was  recom- 
mended to  Adalbero,  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  He 
taught  in  the  school  of  that  city,  the  ecclesiastical  me- 
tropolis of  the  Franco-Gallic  church.  He  accompanied 
the  Archbishop  Adalbero  again  to  Italy  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Otho  II.  That  Emperor  bestowed  on  him 
the  &mous  Abbey  of  Bobbio. 

1  Hit  Geometiy  ii  Mid  to  indicmte  Armbian  souroet  of  knowledge. 

*  It  was  during  this  expedition  that  he  had  his  curious  diapatation  (the 
fiist  scientific  scholastic  disputation)  with  Otric  the  Saxon.  See  the  re> 
mikable  detaOs  In  Richer. 
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But  if  the  Italian  manners  of  Rome  shocked  the 
piety  of  Gerbert,  the  turbulent  and  intriguing  monks 
of  Bobbio  gave  him  no  peace.  Their  poverty  and 
nakedness  distressed  the  Abbot.  Former  abbots  had 
wasted,  had  even  alienated  the  estates  of  that  once 
splendid  foundation  of  St.  Columban.^  The  neighbor- 
ing nobles  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  lands  of 
the  abbej  demanded  the  ratification  of  their  usurped 
rights.^  Gerbert  was  persecuted;  accused  before  the 
Emperor  and  the  Empress  Adelheid.  He  fled  to  Rome, 
with  nothing  left  but  his  pastoral  staff,  and  his  apostdie 
ordination.  But  the  Pope,  troubling  for  his  own  life, 
could  give  him  no  protection;  and  the  death  of  his 
patron  Otho  U.  left  him  utterly  defenceless.  He  aban- 
doned Italy,  lest  there  he  should  be  obliged  to  join  the 
enemies  of  Otho.^  He  returned  to  Rheims  to  live  under 
the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Adalbero.  For  ten  years  ^ 
he  taught  in  the  school  of  Rheims  the  whole  range  of 
human  science ;  ^  at  the  same  time  he  acted  as  secretaiy 


*  <*Ciim  yideam  mooachoa  meot  attenoari  fiiiiie;  premJ  naditate  .  .  . 
iiMcio  qnibns  oodidbns,  qnos  llbeUos  vocant,  totnm  Sanotoariom  Domini 
raniindatiiiii  est.  Colleeta  pecania  mmqaaiii  reperitur ;  apotheca  et  boirea 
exhaoita  aunt:  sed  in  mannpiis  nihil  est**  ~  Gerbert,  Epist  ad  Otiioin. 
Imper.  Compare  Epist  iiL  to  the  Biahop  of  Tortona.  E|JstB.  br^  r.,  and 
zii.  €i$eqq. 

*  Epist  XX. 

*  See  the  five  fint  of  Oerbert*8  epistles^  apnd  Bouquet 

*  This  probably  indodes  his  former  residence  and  teacUng. 

*  Richer  is  diff^ise  on  the  whole  course  of  Qerbert*8  lectures.  They  eom- 
prahended  rhetoric,  logic,  music,  geometry,  aatronomy.  He  explained  the 
poets  Vixgil,  SUtius,  Terence;  the  satirists  Persius,  Juvenal,  HorMe;  the 
hittorim  Lucan.  Richer  describes  the  ''sphere  "  of  Qerbeit,  and  the  Ab«- 
cns,  seemingly  as  wonders,  yet  unknown  north  of  the  Pyrenees.  M.  Hau- 
raau  (Hist  de  la  Philosophic  Scholastique)  seems  to  think  rather  more 
highly  of  Qerbert*s  treatise  De  RationaU  et  Ratione  Uti  (publkhed  by  Pes, 
Thes.  Anecd.  r.  1)  than  the  authors  of  the  Hist  Litt^raire,  and  M.  Gousia 
p.  164. 
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to  the  Archbishop ;  in  the  Archbishop's  name  and  in 
his  own  maintained  a  constant  correspondence  with 
Adalheid,  the  widow  of  the  elder;  with  the  €hre^ 
Theophania,  the  widow  of  the  second  and  mother  of 
the  third  Otho.^ 

The  great  but  ahnost  silent  revolntion  was  now  taking 
place  which  raised  the  house  of  Capet  to  the  j^^^ 
throne  of  the  eflfete  race  of  Charlemagne.  ^■•^^'■•^ 
Hugh  Capet  recdved  the  crown  of  France  firom  the 
hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Kheims.'    His  son  J«m>  W7. 
Robert  was  consecrated  by  the  same  holy  prelr  SSr**"*^ 
ate.     On  the  death  of  Ajrchbishop  Adalbero,  Hagh's 
a  few  months  aft^,  the  metropolitan  throne  Ji«.»~J8s. 
of  Rheims  might  seem,  like  that  of  the  Roman  pontifi, 
to  have  become  the  mark  of  secular  as  well  as  of  spir- 
itual ambition.     But  the  ccmtest  for  this  hierarchical 
dignity,  with  no  less  violence  and  treachery,  had  some- 
thing of  feudal  character.      Adalbero,  according  to 
Gerbert,  had  bequeathed  to  him  the  care,  the  primate 
had  hoped  the  succession  to  the  See.'    But  it  was  too 
valuable  a  prize  to  be  surrendered  at  once  to  a  low  bom 
man,  however  the  most  distinguished  in  Christendom  for 
learning  and  science.     Amulf,  a  bastard  son  of  the 
royal  house  of  France,  the  faUing  Carlovingian  house, 
aspired  to  the  dignity.     The  bastai*dy  was  a  ^ 
blot  in  the  ecclesiastical  escutcheon,  but  might  ^ 
be  washed  off  by  the  mystical  sacramental  power  of  the 

1  Omoos  DoCieef  of  books,  MpeeklljT  of  eclenot,  M  well  M  hlftorkal  iMti, 
are  setttered  througbout  QertMrt*8  letten;  bnt  tiiajr  Mdlj  want  a  aritkal 
editor. 

•On  the  dectkm  of  Hngh  Capet,  read  the  speech  of  Aicfabiahop  A4ai- 
,  bero,  repodiadng  the  notion  of  heredhaiy  right  to  the  crown.  —  Richer. 

*  **  Taoeo  de  rae,  coi  nulla  (mille)  morteo  intendebantor;  et  quod  patei 
Meter  Adalbero  me  enoceewrem  libi  desfgnayerat,  com  totina  deri,  et  om* 
nimn  episcoporum,  ac  guonmdam  militom  favore.**  —  £|  let  cL  M. 
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Church.*  Hugh  Capet,  from  some  unknown  policyi 
supported  the  pretensions  c{  Amulf :  he  appeared  at 
Rheuns,  and  though  he  affected  to  leave  the  free  elec- 
tion to  the  clergy  and  people,  disguised  not  his  own 
inclinations.  Amulf 's  oath  of  fideUty  to  Hugh  Capet, 
couched  in  terms  of  more  than  usual  severity  of  impre- 
cation, has  been  preserved  by  a  contemporaiy  writer.^ 
Amulf  took  the  sacrament  on  this  oath,  and  observed 
it — a  few  months.  Amulf  was  seized  with  compas- 
sion for  his  own  despoiled  and  injured  house.  Hugh 
Capet  became  a  usurper.  The  gates  of  Rheims  were 
opened  to  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  head  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  party.  The  archbishop  at  first  pretended  total 
ignorance  of  his  own  act ;  he  was  at  length  compelled 
to  throw  off  the  mask.  Gerbert,  also,  had  discovered 
the  wrongs  of  the  Carlovingian  house.'  He  is  become, 
as  though  indispensable  in  that  office,  the  secretary  of 
Amulf,  as  he  had  been  of  Adalbero.  In  a  letter  to 
Bishop  Adalberon  or  Ascelin,  of  Laon,  he  addresses 
him  as  his  dear  friend,  and  acknowledges  how  deeply 
he  is  mingled  up  with  plots,  conspiracies,  litigations, 
secular  affidrs.     ^^  Why  should  this  wrong  be  inflicted 

1  *«  Sed  tmmen  luec  mater  eodesia  pnrificans  mjatids  abluit  sacnunentk.** 
See  the  proclamation  of  Arnulf,  written  by  Qerbert,  Epist  ii.  1.  Hugh 
Capet  does  not  seem  to  consider  the  bastardy  a  blot:  he  commends  Amulf 
to  the  citizens  of  Bheims  as  **  diy»  memoiin  Lotbarii  ex.  ooncabin&  filioa.** 
—  Richer,  Ub.  iv. 

*  **  Quod  ei  imprecatur  pro  felicibus  contomeliosa,  pro  salutaribus  pemi- 
ciosa,  pro  honeetis  turpia,  pro  dintoznitate  ponctum,  pro  honore  oontemp- 
turn;  et,  ut  totum  condudator,  pro  omnibus  bonis  omnia  mala.**  — Richer. 
This  valuable  work  of  Richer  was  first  discovered  and  published  by  Perts. 
It  has  been  reedited  and  transUted  by  the  Historical  Sodely  of  Paris. 

*  **  Patruo  igitur  miserescebat;  ilium  cogitabat;  ilium  colebat;  ilium  pra 
parontibus  carissimum  habebat,  apud  quem  coUato  consilio  qusarebat  quo- 
Lam  modo  in  culmen  honoris  provehere  possit,  mc  Uunen  vt  ipse  ftjfU  tk^ 
$ertor  non  c^ipareteV* 
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<m   the  elder  house?    why  is  it  dispossessed  of  the 
throne?"! 

King  Hugh  Capet  s^it  amhassadors  to  Rome  to  de- 
mand the  deposition  of  the  perfidious  and  rebellions 
Amnlf.  Heribort,  Prince  of  V ermandois,  with  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  the  chief  of  the  Carioyingian  fitction,  ap- 
peared in  person  on  the  other  side.  Heribert  brought 
more  cogent  arguments ;  it  was  not  only  a  beautifiil 
white  palfrey  which  he  presented  to  the  Pope,  but  more 
solid  gifts  in  other  quarters,  to  Crescentius,  Lord  of 
Rome.  The  ambassadOTs  of  King  Hugh  stood  un- 
honored  and  unheard  at  the  doors  of  the  Vatican* 
Gerbert  was  in  dire  perplexity.  With  unconscious 
eflBrontery  he  confides  his  own  double  dealing  dubcuih^ 
to  his  friend  the  Archbishop  of  Treves.  He  ^  G«*>«f*- 
had  pledged  himself  to  King  Hugh ;  he  trembled  at  the 
power  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  still,  with  Amulf,  master 
of  Rheims.  But  on  the  side  of  Hugh  Capet  were  the 
offers  of  the  education  of  his  son  Robert,  and  the 
archiepiscopate.^  He  sent  his  letter  of  repudiation  to 
Amuli^  yet  with  strange  simplicity  he  entreated  Amulf 
to  take  under  his  special  care  certain  houses  which  he 


1  **  O  idiz  quondam  et  dnkis  amke  sub  imperio  patris  mei  AdaUMronist 
. .  .  Ille  «go  qui  sob  imperio  beats  memoriie  patria  mei  Adalberonia  mili- 
taveram  in  schoU  omnium  virtutum.  Nunc  regiam  incolo  aulam,  earn 
■acerdotibua  Dei  yits  yerba  conferar  (conferam  ?).  Neo  ob  amorem  Karoli 
ant  ArnolS  diotioa  pasaus  turn  fieri  organom  diaboli  ...  pro  menda- 
cio." 

'  ^'Penrenit,  beatiseime  Pater,  gladius  usque  ad  animam.  Hinc  fide 
promiari  Begibna  Francorum  urgemur,  hinc  potestate  Principii  Kaiv>]i, 
regnum  ad  se  rerocantis  adducti,  permutare  dominoa  aat  eiudea  fieri  cogi- 
ranr."  —  Epiat  xhr.  In  another  letter;  ^^Didmiia  tacenda,  tacemuf 
dieenda;  agimur  quod  volumna,  quod  volumua  nequimna.**— Epiat  xL 
He  eonaolee  himself  that  he  never  actually  twore  allegiance  but  to  the 
Bmperor  Otbe:  *'Nalli  mortalium  unquam  aiiquando  juris  jurandvn 
pnebni  niai  D.  M.  Othooi." 
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had  built  in  Rheims.^  He  had  now  discovered  that 
Amolf  had  been  raised  by  simoniacal,  and  therefore 
heretical  means.  Amnlf  s  apostasy  from  his  lord  the 
king  reveals  all  his  diabolical  wickedness.  Gerbert 
becomes  aware  that  Amulf  was  a  plunderer,  a  spoiler, 
not  an  administrator  of  the  See.  Gerbert's  perceptions 
A.]>.  860.  may  have  been  quickened  by  the  synod  of 
French  bishops  at  Senlis,  which  declared  the  monk 
priest  Adalgar,  who  had  opened  the  gates  of  Rheims 
to  Charles  of  Lorraine,  under  the  ban  of  the  Church 
and  the  Bishops  of  Rheims  and  Laon  out  of  com- 
munion. 

The  betrayal  of  Amulf  by  Adalberon  of  Laon  into 
the  hands  of  King  Hugh  Capet  is  a  scene  of  treacheiy 
and  impiety  unparalleled  even  in  those  days.  Adal- 
beron, as  Gerbert's  letter  shows,  had  been  but  now  on 
the  Carlovingian  side.  He  was  the  prelate  accused 
of  adulterous  intercourse  with  Emma,  wife  of  King 
Lothair;  now  his  widow,  it  was  asserted  by  some, 
through  poison  administered  by  her  episcopal  para- 
mour.* Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Amulf  the  Arch- 
bishop were  committed  to  several  prisons. 

King  Hugh  Capet  waited  not  his  tardy,  it  might  be 
oomidior  unsuccessftd,  appeal  to  Rome.  A  council  was 
Joij  17, 9ei.  instantly  summoned  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Basolus  at  Rheims.  The  Archbishops  of  Sens  and 
Bourges,  eleven  bishops,  a  great  number  of  abbots 
took  dieir  seats ;  they  sate  as  feudal  nobles,  as  well  as 

t  •*Libelhn  repndli.**— Epkt  zziy. 

>  It  is  JuBt  to  obserre  that  Richer  reUtes  the  death  of  Lothair  m  nataraL 
See  also  the  pathetic  letter  of  Queen  Emma  to  the  Emi^eas  Adelheid: 
'*  My  hope  was  in  my  son  (Lonis  le  Faineant,  now  dethroned  by  Hugh 
Caput);  he  is  become  my  enemj.  .  •  •  They  have  invented  iofiunoot 
ebarges  against  Uie  Bishop  of  Laon/*  —  Richer,  iy.  61. 
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prelates  of  the  Church,  to  adjudge  the  crime  of  i 
as  well  as  to  depose  the  Metropolitan.  The  long  formal 
procedure  for  the  degradation  of  Amulf  contrasts  with 
the  easy  and  rapid  transference  of  the  kinglj  power 
firom  the  Carlovingian  to  the  Capetian  dynasty.  To 
depose  an  Archbishop  of  Rheims  was  an  affidr  of  di£S 
cohy  and  intricacy,  compared  with  the  detlur^ement 
of  a  king  of  France.^ 

Amulf  beheld  confronted  before  him  Adelgar  the 
priest  who  had  (q>ened  the  gates  of  Rheims  to  Charles 
of  Lorraine.  Adelgar  swore  that  the  keys  had  been 
confided  to  him  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  treason 
by  the  Archbishop.  **  Whoso  believes  me  not  on  my 
word,  I  am  ready  to  satisfy  by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  by 
boiling  water,  or  red-hot  iron."  Bishop  Ouido  of  Sois- 
sons  bore  witness  against  the  Metropolitan.  A  more 
revolting,  a  nameless  charge  was  brought  against  the 
falling  prelate  by  Rayner,  his  private  secretary.  Amulf 
shuddered :  he  was  permitted  to  retire  with  the  Arch- 
Ushop  of  Sens  and  three  bishops.  These  prelates  re- 
turned to  the  council,  declaring  that  Amulf,  smitten  in 
the  conscience  by  God,  had  fidlen  at  their  feet,  con* 
fessed  his  sins,  and  acknowledged  that  he  ought  right- 
fully to  be  deposed  firom  the  dignity  which  he  had 
unworthily  assumed.  The  other  prelates  were  not 
content  without  being  witnesses  of  his  humiliation. 
Nor  were  they  satisfied  with  this ;  they  brought  him 
befinre  the  people ;  they  forced  him  to  stammer  out  his 
consent  to  his  own  degradation.    Nor  was  this  all :  they 

1  Th*  acta  of  the  Coancfl  of  Bhdmi  wars  drawn  op  by  Gerbert.  Ba- 
nmioi  poors  fi>rtfa  a  torrent  of  indignation  against  him,  whom  even  tht 
papal  dignitj  does  not  exculpate  flnom  the  sin  of  having  presmned  to  deny 
or  to  limit  the  pontifical  power  in  this  Council. 

rou  m.  14 
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would  preclude  the  reversal  of  their  sentence  by  bold 
anticipative  defiance  of  the  interposition  of  Rome.  Ar- 
Speeeh  of  nulf,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  in  the  name  of  the 
Ortoans.  king,  delivered  doubtless  in  the  words  of  Ger- 
bert,  a  long  elaborate  harangue,  which  amounted  to  the 
renunciation  of  all  allegiance  to  the  pope ;  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  if  not  of  superiority  to  the  Italian 
pontiff.  It  spoke,  as  Gerbert  might  justly  speak  in  all 
the  pride  of  preeminent  science  and  learning,  of  the  pro- 
found ignorance  of  Rome.  ^^  There  is  not  one  at  Rome, 
it  is  notorious,  who  knows  enough  of  letters  to  quaUfy 
him  for  a  door-keeper ;  with  what  face  shall  he  presume 
to  teach,  who  has  never  learned  ? "  It  spoke  of  the 
gross  venahty  of  Rome.  "  If  King  Hugh's  ambassadors 
could  have  bribed  the  pope  and  Crescentius,  his  afiairs 
had  taken  a  different  turn."  It  recounted  the  revolt- 
ing crimes  which  for  the  last  many  years  had  sulUed  the 
papacy ;  the  crimes  of  John  XII.  (Octavian),  who  had 
cut  off  the  nose  and  the  tongue  of  John  the  Cardinal ; 
of  Boniface,  who  had  caused  John  XIII.  to  be  stran^ 
gled,  and  starved  John  XIV.  to  death  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  "  To  such  monsters,  fall 
of  all  infamy,  void  of  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine, 
are  all  the  priests  of  God  to  submit ;  men  distinguished 
throughout  the  world  for  their  learning  and  holy  Kves  ? 
The  Roman  pontiff  who  so  sins  against  his  brother,  who 
often  admonished  refases  to  hear  the  voice  of  counsel, 
is  as  a  publican  and  sinner.  Though  he  be  seated  on  a 
lofty  throne,  glittering  with  purple  and  gold ;  if  he  be 
thus  without  charity,  thus  puffed  up  by  vain  knowledge, 
is  he  not  Anti-Christ  ?  He  is  an  image,  an  idol,  whom 
to  consult  is  to  consult  a  stone."  ^     Towards  the  clo9e, 

1  ConcU.  Remens.  tub  atm.  991. 
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the  Bishop  <^  Orleans  speaks  with  a  kind  of  lofty  conn 
passicm,  and  vouchsafes  as  it  were  a  few  words  of 
reserved  respect  for  Rome.  **  Worthy,  or  unworthy,  wc 
will  respect  her  edicts,  if  the  welfare  of  the  realm  he  not 
thereby  endangered."  Significant  words  follow :  *^  She 
has  already  lost  the  allowance  of  the  East ;  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Afiica,  and  Asia  are  separate  firom  her ;  Con* 
ftantmople  has  broken  loose  bom  her.  The  interior  of 
Spain  (here  we  recognize  Gerbert)  knows  nothing  of 
the.  Pope."  The  orator  not  obscurely  applies  those 
tides,  imder  which  the  Pope  was  long  after  designated 
by  his  foes ;  he  is  not  only  Anti-Christ,  but  also  **  the 
Man  of  Sin,  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  Had  visions 
crossed  the  bold  mind  of  Gerbert  of  a  kind  of  Transal- 
pine papacy  at  Kheims  ?  If  so,  disappointment  came 
upon  him  with  his  greatness.  For  the  council,  not  con- 
tent with  the  degradation  of  Amulf,  placed  Gerbert  on 
the  vacant  cathedral  throne. 

The  form  of  Gerbert's  election  is  remarkable.  It  is 
by  the  bishops,  who  complain  that  on  a  for-  Q^^xwi 
mer  occasion  they  were  compelled  by  popular  -^"^w^M^ 
clamor,  popular  clamor  that  once  cried,  "  Crucify  him, 
crucify  him  I "  to  make  an  unworthy  choice.  It  was  no 
boy  whom  they  now  deUberately  chose,  but  a  man  of 
mature  age,  known  to  them  from  his  youth ;  of  pro- 
found learning  and  piety.  Gerbert's  confession  of  faith 
is  still  more  extraordinary.  On  the  Trinity,  and  other 
points  of  doctrine,  it  is  elaborately  orthodox.  He  adds : 
^^I  prohibit  not  marriage;  I  condemn  not  second 
marriages.  I  do  not  blame  the  eating  of  flesh.  I 
acknowledge  that  reconciled  penitents  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  communion.  All  sins  original,  as  well  as 
voluntary,  are  washed  away  by  baptism.     I  believe  m 
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one  can  be  saved  out  of  the  Catholic  church.    I  confirm 
the  four  great  councik."  ^ 

Gerbert  had  been  advanced,  unwillingly,  if  his  own 
words  are  to  be  credited,  to  the  archiepiscopal  see.  But 
his  election  was  unpopular ;  the  people  were  indignant 
at  the  bishops  assuming  the  election ;  the  severity  of 
his  morals  offended  the  looser  clergy ;  the  want  of  birth 
was  an  inexpiable  delinquency  with  the  high-bom  prel- 
ates. He  was  accused  as  having  betrayed,  imprisoned 
his  mafiter,  and  violated  his  spouse,  that  is,  usurped  his 
Fauof  church.2  Adalberon,  the  perfidious  Bishop 
Aj>.  966*.  of  Laon,  envied  the  advancement  of  Gerbert ; 
to  dethrone  his  rival  he  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  German  Court  of  Otho,  fix)m  which  Gerbert, 
by  throwing  himself  into  the  interest  of  Hugh  Capet, 
had  undesignedly  estranged  himself.  Theophania,  the 
Greek  Empress  mother,  was  now  dead ;  Adelheid,  his 
grandmother,  or  the  boy  Emperor,  Otho  HI.,  demanded 
AD. 801.  a  legate  firom  Pope  John  XV.  to  reverse  the 
iniquitous  sentence  pronounced  against  Amulf,  and  the 
promotion  of  Gerbert.  It  was  time  for  the  Papal  See, 
even  at  its  lowest  state  of  degradation,  to  assert  its 
trembling  authority,  to  assert  that  authority  at  the  sum- 
mons, and  therefore  under  the  protection  of  the  imperial 
house  of  Saxony.  Leo,  the  abbot  of  St.  Boniface  in 
Rome,  appeared  as  the  papal  legate  to  adjudge  this 


>  Gfrdrer,  with  his  costomaiy  too  great  ingeoaity,  makes  out  <^  this  con- 
venient  adulation  to  the  fkmily  of  Hog^  Capet  a  design  to  throw  off  the 
Pope,  and  assert  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Gallican  Chorch.  The 
clergy  were  to  be  won  by  the  permission  of  marriage.  It  reads  to  me  more 
like  a  renondation  of  Manicheism,  which  Gerbert  may  have  thought  nec- 
essary or  expedient  —  Gfrorer,  p.  1462. 

*  "  Ut  major  fiat  invidia,  obloquitur,  Dominum  tuum  tradidisti,  i 
mandpasti,  sponsam  ejus  rapoisti,  sedem  penrasisti/* 
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great  cause,  coi^jointlj  with  the  Bishops  of  France  and 
Crermanj. 

On  the  first  menace  of  the  papal  interference,  th« , 
French  prelates,  who  met  at  a  jdace  called  Chela, 
seemed  resolute  in  the  assertion  of  their  liberties.  Bat 
the  papal  legate  was  a  man  of  conrage  and  ability  equal 
to  the  occasion.  The  Roman  abbot  Leo  promulgated 
an  answer  to  the  harangue  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 
at  Rheims.^  This  remarkable  document  (but  latelj 
come  to  light)  strikes  in  its  outset  at  Gerbert  as  the 
author  of  the  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  at 
Rheims.  "  The  acts  of  your  synod,  which  have  been 
delivered  to  me,  fill  me  with  abhorrence.  Truly  is  the 
word  of  the  L<»tl  fulfilled  in  you,  *  There  shall  be  many 
anti-Christs ; '  so  know  we  that  the  last  day  is  at  hand. 
Christ,  who  cannot  lie,  has  said  that  the^^^^j^ 
blessed  Peter  is  the  foundation  of  your^****^ 
churches,  yet  say  your  anti-Christs  that  in  Rome  there 
is  now  but  a  temple  of  idols,  an  image  of  stone. 
Because  the  vicars  of  Peter  and  their  disciples  will  not 
have  fOT  their  teachers  a  Plato,  a  Virgil,  a  Terence,  and 
the  rest  of  the  herd  of  Philosophers,  who  soar  aloft  like 
the  birds  of  the  air,  or  dive  into  the  depths  like  the 
fishes  of  the  sea ;  ye  say  that  they  are  not  worthy  to  be 
doorkeepers,  because  they  know  not  how  to  make  ver- 
ses. Peter  is  indeed  a  doorkeeper — but  of  heaven.'' 
Thus  abbot  Leo  repels  the  charge  of  ignorance  ;  to  that 
of  gross  venality  his  answer  is  certainly  not  that  of 
Italian  address.  ^  Did  not  the  Saviour  receive  gifts  of 
the  wise  men  ?  "    He  does  not  deny  the  crimes  charged 

>  It  has  been  published  by  Perts.  Monnmeota  GeimanuB,  iii.  686.  ^ 
Hoeck*8  Life  of  Gerbert  was  written  before  the  publication  of  this,  and  o* 
■iicher. 
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against  Popes,  but  urges  the  warning  example  of  Ham, 
accursed  for  uncovering  his  father's  nakedness.  He 
asserts  that  the  prerogative  of  the  See  of  Rome  is  from 
God  himself;  it  cannot  be  annulled,  or  transferred  to 
any  other  see.  To  the  asseveration  of  the  revolt  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Spain  from  the  Roman  See,  he  avers 
that  it  is  utterly  false,  and  declares  that  ambassadors 
from  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Carthage,  Cordova,  have 
but  lately  paid  homage,  and  consulted  the  See  of  Rome. 

Whether  through  the  presence  or  the  arguments  <rf 
the  papal  legates,  or  the  countenance  of  the  Court  of 
A.S.  906.  Otho,  or  the  interests  or  the  apprehensions 
of  Hugh  Capet  of  France  (he  died  the  next  year), 
Gerbert  stood  alone  at  Moisson  before  a  synod  of  but 
a  few  German  prelates,^  Ludolf  of  Treves,  Notkar  of 
Liege,  Siegfrid  of  Munster,  Haimo  of  Verdun.  The 
A.D.  096.  papal  legate  sate  in  the  centre.  The  Bishop 
of  Verdun,  as  understanding  it  might  seem  alone 
among  these  Teutonic  bishops,  the  Graulish  (the  Roman 
tongue),  opened  the  session.  Gerbert  made  an  eloquent 
speech,  but  to  an  adverse  court.  The  legate  pro- 
noimced  the  sentence  of  interdict  from  communion, 
and  from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions.  Ger- 
bert boldly  overwhelmed  them  with  citations  frmn  the 
canons,  that  such  interdict  against  a  man  convicted  of 
no  crime  was  illegal.  The  council  adjourned  the  final 
decree. 

Gerbert  contemplated  further  resistance.  The  future 
Pope,  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  utters  these 
un-Roman  doctrines,  —  "Rome  cannot  make  lawful 
that  which  God  condemns,  nor  condemn  that  which 
God  has  made  lawful.     Rome  cannot  expel  from  her 

1  Concilium  M  is&on.,  compared  with  the  last  chapters  of  Richer 
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ccHnmonion  him  who  is  convicted  of  no  crime.  The 
papal  decrees  are  only  of  force  when  they  concnr  with 
the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
genuine  canons  of  the  Church."  ^ 

But  deserted  by  all,  shunned  as  under  interdict,^  he 
thought  it  wisest  at  length  to  bow  before  the  storm. 
He  retired  from  France  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Otho.  There,  however,  degraded  from  his  archiepisco- 
pate,  it  might  seem  throu^  the  imperial  interest,  Ger- 
bert  ceased  not  to  be  the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastic 
for  knowledge  and  erudition  north  of  the  Alps,  perhaps 
in  Christendom.  He  resumed  all  his  old  honor  and 
respect ;  the  court  of  Otho  was  proud  of  his  presence ; 
the  spell  of  his  powerfril  mind  was  cast  on  the  young 
and  ambitious  Otho.  One  step  towards  the  height  of 
power  had  been  made,  and  he  had  fallen  back ;  he  was 
ere  long  to  make  the  other  two.^ 

We  return  from  this  long  but  necessary  episode,  the 
life  of  Gerbert,  to  the  magnificent  schemes  of  Otho 
in.  for  the  restoration  of  the  empire  in  its  transcendent 
CsBsarean  power  to  Rome;  of  the  popedom  in  its 
boundless,  but  strictly  spiritual  dignity. 

Gerbert  was  now  again  free  to  follow  with  undivided 
devotion  the  fortunes  of  the  Imperial  House.  q„i^^ 
France  had  cast  him  off:  he  was  the  vassal  of  ^/CiS^L 
Otho*    He  joined  the  great  assemblage  of  prel-  ^'^'  ^^ 

1  Epistol.  Arch.  Senonen. 

*  Compare  his  letter  to  the  Emprete  Adelheid :  *'  Memini  enim  meoi  cob- 
tpinae  non  aolom  militet,  sed  et  clericos,  at  nemo  mecam  comederet,  nemo 
•acris  intereseet.*^  —  Epist.  c  411.  A  third  rival  candidate  for  the  archi* 
epiflcctMite  was  in  the  field,  Geboin. 

*  Bead  the  skUfol  letter  to  the  Emperor  Otho:  "  Scio  me  divinitatem  it 
mnltis  offendisse  et  offendere.  .  .  .  Tribus  at  ita  dicam  sacuU  «tatibus 
robis,  patri,  avo,  inter  hostes  et  tela  fidem  puriasiraam  exhibai/'  —  £pi«t 
iLxx.  The  fkmouB  lines  are  ascribed  to  Gerbert  himself.  Scandit  ad  & 
(Kheims)  Gerbertos,  ad  R.  (Ravenna)  Post,  Papa  viget  B.  (lUme). 
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ates,  and  accompanied  his  impeiial  master  to  Italy* 
There  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  having  retired  to 
monastic  sednsion,  Gerbert,  though  a  Transalpine,  was 
raised  at  once  to  the  second  see  of  Italj.^  On  the 
death  of  Gregory  V.  Otho  conld  find  no  prelate  so 
likely  to  enter  into,  or  to  cany  out  (if  Gerbert's  influ- 
ence had  not  first  suggested,  and  constantly  kept  alive) 
his  magnificent  visions,  as  the  man  who  stood  alone  as 
Qerberi  the  most  eminent  prelate  of  his  age,  in  leam- 
A^*,9w.  ing  peerless,  in  piety  ununpeachable,  Gerbert 
of  Ravenna.  Gerbert  took  the  significant  name  o( 
Silvester  IT.,  the  new  Silvester  of  the  new  Constan- 
tine. 

The  decree  for  the  election  of  Gerbert  issued  by  the 
Emperor  develops  the  designs  of  Otho  and  of  his  Pope. 
In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Otho  the  servant  of 
the  Apostles,  by  the  will  of  God  the  Saviour,  Emperor 
of  the  Romans :  "  We  declare  Rome  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  world,  the  Roman  Church  the  mother  of  the 
churches ;  but  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  Church  has 
been  obscured  by  her  neglectful  and  ignorant  pontiffs ; 
they  have  alienated  the  property  of  the  Church  without 
the  city  to  the  dregs  of  mankind  *  (these  were  the  feu- 
datory princes  of  the  Roman  States),  made  every  thing 
venal,  and  so  despoiled  the  very  altars  of  the  apostles. 
These  prelates  have  thrown  all  law  into  confusion ;  they 
have  endeavored  to  retrieve  their  own  dilapidations  by 

'  Gregory  V.  grants  the  pall  to  Gerbert,  as  Archbishop  of  Bavenna,  April 
28,908. 

*  See  the  oomminatorituii  of  Gerbert  to  the  neighboring  barons,  whom  ne 
accuses  of  slaying  priests,  robbing  the  ChorcB  and  the  poor.  —Epist  iL  xlL 
Gerbert  had  the  liigh  satisfadion  of  magnanimously  condescending,  as 
Pope,  to  reinvest  his  old  rival  Amolf  in  his  ftill  archiepiscopal  rij^ta  and 
honors.  —  Epist  il.  Iv.    Dec.  999. 
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the  spoliation  of  us ;  they  have  abandoned  their  own 
rights  to  osnrp  those  of  the  empire."  He  denounces 
the  donations  of  Constantine  and  Charlemagne  as  prod^ 
igal  and  unwise ;  he  assumes  the  power  not  merel j  of 
electing,  but  by  God's  grace  of  creating  and  ordaining 
the  Pope.  Finally,  he  grants  eight  counties  to  tlie 
Pope — Pesaro,  Fano,  Senigaglia,  Ancona,  Fossam- 
bruno,  Osimo,  Cagli,  and  leri.^ 

But  ungrateful  Rome  seemed  loth  to  enter  into  the 
lofty  schemes  of  the  Emperor  for  her  aggran-  j^^^^ 
diz^nent ;  the  presence  and  the  power  of  the  **^^ 
Emperor  did  not  overawe  her  conflictiiig  fiu^ns.  The 
feudatory  nobles  of  the  nei^borfaood  might  well  resent 
the  denunciations  and  suspect  the  power  of  their  new 
lord.  Tibur  broke  out  in  rebellion ;  the  lord  of  that 
dty  was  the  kinsman  of  Crescentius  and  the  ancestor 
of  that  line  of  counts  who  in  the  next  century  created 
and  unmade  pop^.  Tibur  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  overpowering  force  of  Otho :  but  on  his  return  to 
Rome  Otho  found  the  gates  closed.  He  ascended  a 
tower  near  the  walls,  addressed  the  people  in  the  pro- 
phetic language  of  expostulation,  reminded  them  of  his 
attachment,  of  his  plans  for  their  aggrandizement. 
They  yielded  probably  rather  to  the  terror  of  his  arms 
than  to  the  force  of  his  eloquence*  The  gates  were 
opened,  and  again  they  swore  allegiance  to  their  irre- 
sistible sovereign.  But  at  tins  very  moment  the  dire 
tragedy  was  hastening  to  its  dose.  No  Nemesis  more 
awftil  ever  darkened  the  stage  of  Greece.  Stophufau 
Stephania,  the  wife  of  Crescentius,  had,  on  his  fidl, 

1  The  dwne  names  odIj  seren:  nsannun,  FAnam,  SeDigalUami  Anoo- 
Mn,  FoeiiBbroiium,  GaUiheMm,  Ansiiniim.  It  the  last  but  one,  made  ooi 
of  CagliandleeiV 
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been  abandoned  to  the  bmtal  lust  of  the  German  sol- 
diers.^ With  stern  self-command  she  suppressed  her 
indignation,  her  loathing,  within  her  heart.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  she  had  nursed  up  her  &tal  beauty 
to  its  old  exquisite  lustre.  Otho  himself,  the  religious 
Otho,  was  caught  in  her  toils,  which  she  spread  with 
consummate  art.  She  scrupled  not  to  ascend  the  bed 
of  her  husband's  murderer.  With  Stephania  vengeance 
was  cheaply  bought  at  such  a  price.  She  feigned  the 
passionate  love  of  a  mistress,  till  the  opportunity  came 
of  administering  a  subtle  poison.^  In  Italy  such  pen- 
sons  were  too  well  known,  and  here  there  seems  con- 
vincing evidence  to  the  truth  of  this  crime,  throughout 
Italian  history  always  suspected,  always  credited,  yet 
rarely  with  stronger  proof  than  suspicion.  The  hand 
of  death  was  upon  the  bright,  hope^  youth.  He 
withdrew  from  Rome,  either  expelled  by  a  new  insur- 
rection secretly  guided  by  Gregory  of  Tusculum,  or 
with  his  constitution  shattered  by  the  poison  adminis- 
tered  through  the  hand  of  Stephania :  he  withdrew, 
not  to  collect  his  faithful  troops  and  crush  the  rebellious 
city,  but  as  a  penitent,  to  deplore  and  expiate  his  sins. 
His  countenance  was  still  cheerful  to  his  fidthfnl  adhe- 
rents ;  but  his  time  was  spent  in  tears,  in  prayer,  in 
almsgiving.     Already  had  he  made  a  pilgrimage  in  the 

1 '*  Stephinia  aatem  uxor  ejus  traditur  adolteranda  Teatonids.** — Ar- 
nolf,  c.  12.    Hofler  kills  her  of  this  ill-usage. 

*  **  Inddit  in  insidias  malieris  main,  cujus  viram  Cresceixtitim  Joaaerst 
capitalem  aubire  sententiain,  qoain  fonnn  elegantissimiB  nlmia  inaipienter 
tboro  ano  sodans,  ab  eft  veneno  intra  cubiculum  dormians,  infectua  est**  -— 
Vit.  S.  Meinwerd  apud  Leibnitz,  i.  p.  621.  Compare  Ann.  Saxo.  Leo  Oa- 
tiens.,  Landnlf  senior,  Radolph.  Glaber.  *  The  modem  German  writen, 
zealoua  for  the  honor  of  Otho,  seem  indined  to  doubt  thia  stoiy.  Mnraton 
accepta  it  It  seems  to  me  to  raet  on  as  good  authority  aa  moat  ereiita  ^ 
thetime. 
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preceding  year  to  atone  for  his  perfidious  execution  of 
the  Ck>nsul  Crescentius,  and  his  cruelty  to  Pope  John 
XIV.  Heaven,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  was  more. merciful 
than  the  wife  of  Crescentius.  Deeply  must  Otho,  cut 
off  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  hare  rued  his  fiital 
connection  with  Rome,  which  neither  terror  could  con« 
trol,  nor  the  hopes  of  her  restoration  to  glory  propitiate 
to  a  Transalpine  sovereign.  The  world,  especially  the 
Transa^ine  world,  deplored  the  untimdy  fate  of  this 
promising  prince,  who  seemed  destined  for  nobler  ends. 
Borne  mi^t  seem  to  crown  her  wickedness  by  this  last 
unequalled  crime.^ 


1  Hofler  hai  pubtUied  a  ensiou  popvUur  poem  oo  the  death  of  Otho  i 
Um  election  of  Henxy  IL    The  followiog  era  iUuizmi 

«*  Qvii  ddUt  Miwia  capltfT 
Qui!  coeenrret  pAupni  f 
Qolg  (tout  ftmtef  ooalUr 
LMVjmoib  popollf 
SnlBfliantef  y^arjmm  (u) 
Mala  mimdi  plaofert  T 
▲dl 

OcipttOttoa 
Smnilt  otto  inptriiia 
Ut  floreret  MBealma : 
Tiro  Otton*  tertlo 
Sftlui  fait  popnlo. 
•       •       •       • 
Pkafrt  Ifnltiw  Orltti, 
Orttdm  plOKvt  Onldaiwi 
8U  Aq«Uo  Id  «lD«e, 

BH  mmidiM  in  tritatil, 

Nottm  Ivge  dthua. 

Flangst  mundos,  plaofat  Kamk, 

LogMt  BccIa^A. 

St  nuUiim  Booue  ouitloiim, 

Simtt 

Btilmgtf  ztI.  p.  ttl 

On  th«  other  h«nd  Bonlxo,  the  Bishop  of  Satii,  ezpiMBing  no  doahl  a 
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The  fidtlifiJ  Pope  Silvester  had  followed  the  Emperor 
in  his  retreat  from  Rome ;  he  returned  to  Rome  after 
his  death.  But  Gerbert  had  seen  three  generations  of 
Saxon  Emperors  expire  in  sad  succession:  the  next 
year  he  followed  them  to  the  tomb.^  Popular  rumor 
attributed,  if  not  his  death,  yet  a  grievous  malady,  to 
the  same  remorseless  Stephania.  He  is  said  to  have 
lost  his  voice  by  poison,  which  she  contrived  to  have 
administered  to  him.^  Such  were  the  crimes  believed 
in  those  days  to  be  perpetrated,  if  not  actually  perpe- 
trated, on  holy  popes  and  on  Emperors.  All  the  magic 
art  which  &me  attributed  to  Gerbert  furnished  no  anti- 
dote. But  Pope  Silvester,  throughout  the  following 
ages,  was  remembered  with  a  kind  of  awftd  misgiving, 
with  shuddering  horror,  lest  the  throne  of  St.  Peter 
should  have  been  occupied  by  a  necromancer,  by  one 
whose  wonderful  powers  could  only  have  been  attained 
through  a  compact  with  the  Evil  One.* 

fltroog  Italian  feeling  of  the  time,  condemna  Otfao  to  hell,  for  his  erwlty  to 
Pope  John  of  Ravenna:  "Domino  odibEis  sine  Yiatico  vitam  finirit .  .  . 
Quo  mortno  et  in  iniernum  sepulto.*'  —  Liber  ad  Amic  iy. 

>  Otho  died  Jan.  22, 1002;  SUvester,  May  12, 1003. 

'  **  Venefido  ejoadem  molieris  etiam  Papa  Romanns  gravataa  aaseritor, 
ita  at  loqaendi  osom  amiserit** — Ann.  Saxo. 

*  William  of  Malmesbuiy  is  foil  on  the  magical  arts  and  enchantments 
of  (xerbert  He  stole  his  book  of  glamour;  his  miserable  death  is  the  in- 
dubitable proof  that  the  accusations  of  magie  and  doing  homage  to  the 
devil  are  true  (pp.  275, 284).  Such  was  the  belief  in  remote  Britain.  A 
more  brief  fUneral  oration  cannot  be  miagined  than  that  in  the  Vit.  Pontif. 
Bavennat:  **  Homagium  diabolo  fecit  et  male  finivit**  —p.  207. 

But  compare  Hist  Lit  de  la  France  and  Vincent  of  Beauvais  in  the 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Gerbert  in  Spain,  the  land  of 
necromancers,  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  one  of  thoee  accursed 
doctors:  he  stole  his  books.  The  magician,  by  the  aid  of  the  stars,  pur- 
sued the  robber.  But  Gerbert  too  had  learned  to  read  the  stars.  By  their 
counsel  he  lay  hid  under  a  bridge,  tlirongh  the  arches  of  which  rushed 
the  roaring  waters.  The  devil  descended,  and  bore  him  away  on  his 
vings  beyond  the  sea;  with  the  design  of  estahHshing  al  a  fttture  tbna 
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lij  an  awfU  delmion,  one  of  his  own  aUunrod  tapporton  on  the  dieir  ef 
the  chief  apostle. 

Modem  readers  will  be  more  stnick  with  wqnder  at  Gerbert*s  organ 
which  went  by  iteam:  ** Ipse  Gerbertns  fedt  arte  mechanic^  horologinm  et 
oigana  hjdranlica,  nbi  mimm  in  modom,  per  aqn«  calefhcta  Tiolentiain, 
implot  Tentns  emergens  ooocayitatem  barbati  (barbiti?)  et  per  maltos  fcr- 
•tHes  tmctas  ares  ilfltate  modnlatos  damorss  emittont.**  ^  Thkoent  BeOer. 
8MebHlitxzfT.«.M. 
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CHAPTER   XIV- 
THE    TUSCULAN    POPES. 

The  first  attempt  to  rescue  the  papacy  from  tlie 
hands  of  the  turbulent  patricians  or  fierce  populace  of 
Rome,  to  open  to  the  whole  Western  Church  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  supreme  headship  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom, had  ended  in  failure.  Nearly  another  half 
century  must  elapse  before  Transalpine  Christendom, 
by  asserting  her  right  of  supplanting  a  line  of  degener- 
ate Italian  pontifis  by  men  more  worthy  of  the  high 
office,  shall  compel  Italy,  in  her  turn,  to  bring  forth  and 
to  train  men  who,  through  their  commanding  abilities, 
win  back  the  lost  tiara,  and  revenge  Italy  for  her  tem- 
porary obscuration  by  reducing  beneath  her  feet  the 
rebellious  Teutonic  Church  and  even  the  Western  Em- 
pire. 

Three  undistinguished  popes,  John  XVII.,  who 
Popes  ''^^  '®^  ^^^^  ^^  months  after  his  election, 

jSSi^m  John  XVIII.,  and  Sergius  IV.,  ruled  for  ten 
Bergios  TV  years  of  obscurity.^  The  contest  for  the  king- 
dom between  Ardoin,  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  whom  the 
Italians  had  chosen  on  the  death  of  Otho,  and  the  Em- 
peror Henry  II.,  was  decided  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
All  the  great  prelates  of  the  north  espoused  the  impe« 

1  John  XVIIm  June  18,  Dec.  7, 1008;  John  XVOI.,  Dec  26, 1008,  June. 
1009;  Sergius,  July,  1009,  died  1012,  June  16. 
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rial  interest^  —  Tibold,  Marquis  and  ArchUshq)  of 
Bavenna,  the  Bishops  of  Mod^ia,  Verona,  and  Ver- 
ccdli  <^>enl7  maintained,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  the 
Bishops  of  Cremona,  Piacenza,  Pavia,  Brescia,  and 
Como  hardly  disguised  their  inclinations  to,  the  same 
cause.  The  Pope  alone  seems  to  have  stood  aloof  in 
unregarded  insignificance,  Rome,  abandoned  to  her- 
self^ had  resumed  her  republican  constitution.  The 
family  of  Crescentius  had  risen  again  to  power.  John, 
the  son  of  the  beheaded  consul,^  whether  through  the 
prevailing  interest  of  Stephania,  or  by  the  solicitude  of 
Otho  to  win  popularity  in  Rome,  had  been  created 
prefect  of  the  city  imder  the  Emperor.  On  Otho's 
death  he  assumed  the  title  of  Patrician,  and  ruled  the 
city  and  the  Popes  with  arUtrary  power.^ 

But  adverse  as  it  may  be  safely  conjectured,  and 
rival  to  the  lineal  descendant  of  Crescentius,  ooontior 
had  risen  the  Counts  of  Tuscuhmi.  These  T^cuium. 
counts  were  also  descended  from  Marozia  and  Alberic, 
and  closely  connected,  being  a  younger  branch  of  the 
same  family,  vrith  the  house  of  Crescentius.  The 
Counts  of  Tusculum  had  resisted  Otho  III.  in  the 
zenith  of  his  po^ver.  A  strong  Action  in  Rome  were 
jealous  of  the  Tusculans,  and  reproached  Otho  for  his 
blind  clemency  in  not  razing  to  the  ground  that  danger- 
ous  and  rebellious  fortress,  which  was  in  too  dose  neigh- 
borhood to  Rome.  Possibly  a  temporary  junction  be- 
tween these  two  great  rival  houses  led  to  the  perilous 
state  of  things,  which  induced  the  dying  Otho  to  leave 
die  impracticable,  if  not  insurgent  city.    The  Count*  of 

'  Adelbert  in  Vit.  S.  Henrici. 

*  See  tbe  geneelogj  in  Hofler. 

*  ^  Deetnctor  Apoetoiica  Mdiai'*  —  Thietmmr,  a^  1402 
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Tosculum  seemed  to  have  attached  themselves  to  the 
new  Imperial  House  which  succeeded  to  that  of  Saxony. 
They  governed  Rome  by  less  violent  means  than  the 
Crescentii,  whose  power  they  gradually  supplanted ; 
they  bought  the  venal  people,  and  appointed  Popes  by 
the  most  open  simony.  The  Papacy  became  an  appan- 
age of  their  family;  they  had  almost  succeeded,  had 
they  not  blindly  abused  their  influence,  in  rendering  it 
hereditary.  Three  Popes  in  succession  from  this  power- 
ful family  became  the  heads  of  Christendom. 

The  first  of  these,  Benedict  VIII.,  did  not  ascend 
g^j^^^j^  the  throne  without  opposition.  Gregory,  an 
^^^  antipope,  was  set  up  by  the  adverse  party, 

possibly  by  the  patrician  Crescentius.  .  Benedict  fled 
for  protection  and  support  into  Germany  to  the  Em- 
peror Henry  II.,  who  had  now  made  great  progress  in 
the  reduction  of  Ardoin,  his  rival  for  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  The  price  of  protection  was  the  usual  one  — 
the  gift  of  the  imperial  crown  in  Rome.  But  some 
peaceftd  revolution,  brought  about  possibly  by  the  terror 
of  the  Emperor,  or  the  reconciUation  of  the  Counts  of 
Tusculum  with  John  the  Patrician  (the  Crescentius), 
permitted  Benedict  to  return  to  Rome, and  resume  his 
full  pontifical  rights.^  When  Henry  II.  appeared  in 
Rome,  Benedict  received  him,  according  to  ancient 
usage,  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's.  The  Patrician  John 
showed  all  outward  signs  of  homage  to  the  Transalpine, 
laid  splendid  presents  at  his  feet,  and  made  more  splen- 
Kmperor  ^^  promiscs ;  yet  in  secret  he  endeavored, 
^**^  ^-      but  in  vain,  to  impede  the  coronation  of  the 

1  The  time  of  Benedict's  return  is  unknown  to  Mnntoci  In  1012  he  !• 
granting  privileges  to  German  prelates.  He  was  at  a  synod  with  the  Em- 
peror at  Ravenna,  Jan.  1014.    His  return  must  then  have  been  in  1013 
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Elmperor.^  Nevertheless  the  coronation  took  place.^ 
Henry  displayed  and  exercised  all  the  rights  of  sover- 
eignty, coined  money  with  his  own  superscription,  and 
administered  justice  in  his  own  name.  Benedict  ruled 
in  peace.  John  Crescentius  still  held  the  office  of 
Prefect  of  the  city ;  Alberic,  the  brother  of  Juij,  lOM. 
the  Pope,  was  Consul  and  Senator.^  Yet  even  from  a 
Crescentius,  described  as  son  of  Count  Benedict,  the 
Pope  wrested  estates,  which,  when  Consul,  the  Cres- 
centius had  seized,  belonging  to  the  fiunous  monastery 
of  Farfiu  The  spoiler  was  summoned  before  the  Pope's 
tribunal ;  for  Benedict  wanted  neither  ability  nor  cour- 
age, at  least  that  of  a  secular  prince.  By  his  activity 
and  personal  prowess  a  powerfrd  armament  of  Saracens, 
which  had  landed  in  the  territory  of  Pisa  at  Luna,  was 
attacked  and  cut  off  almost  to  a  man.  The  king  only 
escaped ;  the  queen  was  taken  ;  her  head-dress  of  gold 
and  jewels,  worth  1000  pounds,  was  sent  as  a  present 
by  the  Pope  to  the  Empercn:  Henry.  The  indignant 
Saracen,  it  is  said,  sent  a  large  bag  of  chest-  a4».  lois. 
nuts  to  the  Pope,  with  a  billet,  ^^  I  will  return  with  as 
many  valiant  Saracens  to  the  conquest  of  Italy."  The 
undaunted  Pope  sent  him  back  a  bag  of  millet.  ^^  As 
many  brave  warriors  as  there  are  grains  will  appear  at 
my  bidding  to  defend  their  native  land."^    The  Pope 


1  **  Ap<Mtolie»  sadk  dettrootor,  moneribas  rait  9t  prominioiinras  phalflni- 
til  regem  palam  honoimyit,  sed  ImpcimtorifB  dignitatis  fiutigium  eum  at- 
eendtre  mnltiiin  timoit,  omnimodiflqae  id  problbere  dam  tentavit'*  — 
Thietmar,  lOli. 

•The  coronatioii  tbeSidi  or  Uth  of  Feb.  Muntori,  sob  ann.  U  Feb. 
Jaffi. 

*  CootpaxB  a  Pladtum  published  bj  Mabillon,  Ann.  Benedict  snb  ann. 
lOlS. 

^  Thietmar,  Tii.  81.  Moratori  coojectaree  the  lung  to  haTe  been  MugeUo, 
who  had  prsseseion  of  Sardinia.    His  summons  to  the  troops  was  **  nt  inl- 

YOL.  111.  16 
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more  than  maintmned  his  lofty  language:  his  l^te 
was  sent  to  Pisa  and  to  Genoa,  ur^ng  those  cities,  now 
Detetof  rising  into  mercantile  importance  and  power, 
(he  Pope.  ^  not  to  endorc  the  possession  of  an  Italian 
island  by  the  tmbeliever.  The  united  forces  of  these 
two  cities  expelled  the  Saracens  from  Sardinia,  but  they 
quarrelled  about  the  spoil.  The  Pisan  annalist  claims 
the  investiture  of  the  island  by  the  Pope  for  his  city, 
which  retained  the  sovereignty.^  Ben^ict  maintained 
his  amicable  relations  with  the  Emperor  Henry  11. 
A.i>.  low.  The  Pope  visited  the  Emperor  at  Bamberg , . 
during  the  next  year  the  Emperor  descended  into  Italy. 
The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  had  a  common  enemy,  the 
Greeks  of  Apulia  and  the  south  of  Italy.  The  Greeks, 
seconded  by  the  Prince  of  Capua  and  some  of  the 
southern  chieftains,  had  taken  the  aggressive ;  in  pos- 
session of  Capua  they  would  have  threatened  R<Hne 
A j>.  1021.  herself.  At  this  time  Rodolf,  a  Norman,  with 
some  few  followers,  half  adventurers  driven  from  their 
native  lands,  half  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  the  apostles, 
appeared  at  Rome.  The  martial  Pope  enlisted  them 
in  his  cause,  and  garrisoned  with  them  the  stnnig  for- 
tress on  the  Garigliano;  the  forces  of  the  Emperor 
overran  Apulia.  His  general,  Poppone,  Archbishop 
of  Aquileia,  besieged  and  took  Capua  ;  the  prince  was 
at  the  mercy  of  Henry,  who  hardly  respected  a  safe- 
conduct  given  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  Troja, 
after  an  obstinate  siege,  surrendered.  Henry  was  pro- 
pared  to  wreak  his  revenge  on  the  city :  he  was  melted 
to  tears  by  a  saintly  hermit  coming  forth  from  the  gates 

micoe  Christi  iecum  circumferant.*'    The  Pope  daimed  the  queen*!  head- 
dress, the  **  spolia  opima,  aurum  capitale,  ejnsdem  (reginc)  ornameiitim 
Papa  ribi  pnp  ceteris  vindicavit" 
^  AnijUi  Pisani,  p.  107. 
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With  the  children  of  the  city  in  procession,  chanting 
Kyrie  Eleisonl  The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  visited 
together  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  The  Em- 
peror was  reheved  from  excruciating  pains,  which  he 
was  sofiering,  by  the  intercession  of  St.  Benedict :  he 
rewarded  the  saint  by  ample  donations  to  the  monas- 
tery,^ 

On  the  death  of  Benedict  VIII.,  the  Tnsculan  house 
by  the  same  quiet  but  unresisted  influence,  undisguised 
bribery,  elevated  the  brother  of  Benedict,  a  jw.  ss,  im. 
layman  and  prefect  of  the  city,  to  the  papal  throne.* 
The  Emperor  Henry  11.  died  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year.     For  nine  uneventful  years  the  power  John  xix. 
which  had  created,  maintained  John  XIX.  Aj5if,ioa£^ 
in  peaceable  possession  of  the  papal  throne.     Between 
three  and  four  years  elapsed  before  Henry  HI.,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Henry  II.,  could  journey  to  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
Rome  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown.     His^*"^ 
coronation  was  the  important  afiair  of  the  Pontificate 
of  John.     It  was  attended  (so  great  was  still  the  i^eveiv 
ence  for  Rome  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Europe)  by  two 
pilgrim  kings,  present  to  behold  the  eternal  city,  and  to 
do  homage  to  the  chair,  to  the  religion,  to  the  ||(^||26, 
successor  of  St.  Peter,     These  were  Rudolf  ^^* 
HI.  of  Burgundy,  and  Canute  the  Danish  King  of 

1  Badalf.  Olaber.  The  reKgiout  Pope,  with  the  reUgUm$  Emperor,  at  a 
iTDod  at  PaTia,  paeeed  decrees  stricdj  prohibitiiig  the  growing  tuage  of 
die  marriage  of  the  clergy;  no  clerk  might  have  wife  or  concubine;  no 
tabhop  hare  a  female  in  his  dwelling;  the  spns  and  daughters  of  clerks 
were  slaves  of  the  Chorch;  anathema  on  him  who  adjudges  them  to  be  free^ 
—  Pertx,  Leges,  ii.  561. 

e  **  Uno  eodemqae  die  et  laicus  et  pontiftx  (bit'*  —  BomoaldA.  Saleni. 
Clmo.  8.  Hnratori,  H.  It.  vii.  ^  Qui  nno  eodemque  die  profectos  ftiH 
St  Papa.'*  This  clause  had  been  erased,  but  was  restored  in  the  MS.  of 
Boaiao. 
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England.  The  ceremony  did  not  pass  off  without  a 
tumult.  A  fierce  fray  took  place  between  the  barbar- 
ous and  undisciplined  Germans  and  the  turbulent  Ro- 
mans ;  it  ended  in  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Romans. 
The  leaders  were  compelled  to  appear  before  the  haughty 
Emperor  in  the  garb  of  penitents,  with  naked  feet; 
the  free  men  with  their  swords  unsheathed,  the  slaves 
with  osier  cords  round  their  necks,  as  if  deserving  to  be 
hanged.^  Another  tumult  more  characteristic  broke 
out  between  two  Eriberts,  archbishops  of  Ravenna  and 
Milan.  Each  claimed  the  privilege  of  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Emperor.  The  decision,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  against  the  Prelate  of  Ravenna,  the 
eld  traditionary  antagonist  of  the  Pope.  Eribert  of 
Ravenna  boldly  took  the  place ;  the  Prelate  of  Milan 
wished  to  avoid  an  open  rupture ;  the  Emperor,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Pope,  withdrew  his  hand  from  that  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  summoned  the  Bishop  of  Vercelli  to 
his  right  hand.  But  Eribert  of  Ravenna  still  persisted 
in  his  right :  the  followers  of  the  two  archbishops 
came  to  blows,  and  the  Ravennese  was  obliged  to 
fly.  A  council  asserted  the  right  of  the  Archbishop 
cf  Milan,  but  Ravenna  defied  the  decree  both  of  Pope 
and  council. 

The  hereditary  papacy  in  the  House  of  Tusculum, 
Jan.  1088.  if  it  had  debased  the  Holy  See  by  men  of 
rapacity  and  violence,  had  yet  maintained  the  peace  of 
Rome  for  twenty  years,  and  their  Popes  as  secular 
princes  had  not  been  wanting  in  energy  and  vigor. 
Now  as  though  their  object  had  been  to  reduce  it  to  the 
lowest  contempt,  or  as  if,  although  the  older  and  more 
able  branches  of  the  &mily  disdained  or  would  not  sub- 

1  Wippo,  Vit  Conrad  Sftlid. 
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mit  even  to  the  outward  restraints  of  the  office,  never- 
dieless  they  would  not  allow  the  dignity  to  depart  from 
iheiT  house ;  by  their  irreastible  gold  they  secured  the 
Pontificate  for  a  boy  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  the  nephew  of  his  predecessors,  Benedict  and 
Jobn.^ 

Benedict  IX.  had  all  the  vices  of  a  youth  bom  to 
uncontrolled  power;  the  Papacy  had  to  en-B«ii«iietix. 
dure  the  evils  without  the  counteracting  advantages  of 
hereditary  monarchy.  In  Italy,  more  especially  in 
Rome,  this  transmission  of  the  grace  of  the  priesthood, 
or  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Supreme  Pontificate 
through  the  worst  and  most  licentious  of  mankind, 
seemed  to  jar  on  no  strong  religious  sensitiveness,  to 
rouse  no  general  remonstrance  of  indignation.  No 
vice  could  interrupt  the  descent  of  power  imparted, 
according  to  its  own  proper  theory,  for  the  extirpation 
of  vice :  so  entirely  had  that  which  was  outward  and 
formal  prevailed  over  the  inward  and  moral  conception 
of  Christianity.  Beyond  the  Alps,  at  least  in  the  re- 
moter parts  of  Western  Christendom,  the  individual 
Pope  was  merged  in  his  office.  The  revolutions  in 
Rome  disturbed  not  the  ideal  sanctity  with  which  the 
religious  imagination  arrayed  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
In  some  cases  the  writers  in  Germany,  though  ecclesi- 
astics, seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the 
ruling  Pope.  For  twelve  years  Benedict  IX.,  under 
the  protection  of  his  powerfiil  kindred,  ruled  in  Rome, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  his  successors,  Victor  III.,  lead- 
ing a  life  so  shameful,  so  foul,  and  execrable,  that  he 


^  **  Pner  ferme  deceimis,  intercedente  tiiesanronim  pecnnii,  electof  eztitit 
ARomanis."  —  RadolfoB  GUber,  iv.  c.  H. 
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shuddered  to  describe  it.^  He  ruled  like  a  captain  oF 
banditti,  rather  than  a  prelate.  Adulteries,  homicides 
perpetrated  by  his  own  hand,  passed  unnoticed,  unre- 
venged ;  for  the  patrician  of  the  city,  Gregory,  was  the 
brother  of  the  Pope  :  another  brother,  Peter,  an  active 
partisan.  Once,  according  to  one  doubtful  authority, 
he  had  been  already  expelled,  but  replaced  by  the  Em- 
peror Conrad  the  SaUc.^  The  oppressed  people  at 
length  grew  weary  of  his  robberies,  murders,  and  abouK 
inations.  They  rose  and  drove  him  &om  the  city,  and 
A.©.  1044.  proceeded  to  the  election  of  John  Bishop  of 
Aprfl  10.  Sabina,  who  took  the  name  of  Silvester  III. 
But  they  had  sold  themselves  to  the  Tusculan  tyranny, 
and  were  not  permitted  to  shake  it  off;  the  Consuls 
ivere  partisans,  doubtless  kindred  of  the  Pope ;  Bene- 
dict returned  in  triumph  ;  the  anti-Pope  retired  in  dis- 
grace and  excommunicated  to  his  bishopric.  Benedict 
himself  grew  weary  of  his  office,  or  despaired  of  main- 
taining it,  or  perhaps  put  it  up  to  auction  Mrith  no  intent 
of  fulfilling  the  contract.  According  to  another  by  no 
means  inconceivable  story ,^  he  was  deeply  enamoured 
of  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Saxo  (of  the 
rock),  master  perhaps  of  some  strong  hill  fortress.  The 
Sato  of  the  father  rcfused  his  daughter,  unless  the  Pope 
Grcgorifvi.  would  Surrender  the  papacy.  He  actually 
•old  the  papacy  to  an  arch-Presbyter,  named  John,*  of 

>  **  Benedictus  ille  nomine,  non  ftctis,  cajnsdtm  Alberid  filius  (Magi 
potiufl  Simonis,  quam  Simonis  Petri  yestigiA  eectatiu)  non  pair&a  Patrrin 
popnlum  profligate  pecunift,  sommam  aibi  aaoerdotium  vindicarit  Cigva 
quidem  post  adeptom  sacerdotiam  vita  quam  torpia,  qnam  fieda,  quam 
ttxecranda  extiterit,  horresco  referre.*' — Yictor  m.,  Dialog,  lib.  ill.  apad 
Ifabillon,  Act.  S.  S.  Benedict  sec  iv. 

*  Radolfus  Glaber,  sub  ann.  1038. 

*  Bonizo,  ad  Ann. 

*  "  Joanni  Archipresbyten  non  parvA  ab  eo  acceptA  pecuniA,  aammai* 
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Ae  same  house,  who  assumed  the  name  of  6reg<nj  YI. 
John,  the  arch-PresbTter,  vras  a  man  of  learning  for 
his  daj,  of  unimpeachable  chastity,  now  become  in 
Rome  so  rare  as  to  be  called  an  angelic  virtue.  By 
his  own  admission  he  had  heaped  up  enormous  wealth, 
which  he  intended  to  dedicate  to  pious  uses.  Among 
these  pious  uses  (according  to  this  Didius  Julianus  of 
the  Papacy)  was  his  own  advancement.  Not  only  did 
he  pay  a  large  sum  to  Benedict  himself,  he  confessed  the 
purchase  of  the  sufirages  of  the  people  ;  it  was  a  pious 
use  to  restore  the  right  of  election  to  its  lawful  owners. 
Such  acts  ascribed  to  Gregory  VI.  throw  some  light  on 
these  times  oi  darkness  and  confusion.  It  is  natural  to 
inquire  into  the  sources  of  this  enormous  wealth  by 
which  the  Counts  of  Tusculum  had  so  long  retained 
the  Roman  people  in  their  pay.  It  is  probable  that  the 
papacy  was  enslaved  by  its  own  wealth :  that  tfiis 
powerful  house  had  obtained  by  forcible  or  fraudulent 
alienation  large  parts  of  the  estates  of  the  Church. 
Gregory  had  bought  the  papacy;  but  it  was  not  a 
barren  and  impoverished  see  which  he  coveted.^  He 
devoted  himself  immediately  to  the  recovery  of  the 
ecclesiastical  possessions  at  the  point  of  the  sword ;  and 
to  the  suppression  of  another  great  source  of  revenue 
to  the  turbulent  barons  of  Rome  and  the  neighborhood, 
the  plunder  of  the  pilgrims  to  Rome.  These  pilgrims, 
who  still  flod^ed  on  with  unwearied  zeal  to  the  Holy  City, 


Maerdotinin  trmdidit**  —Victor  m.,  Dialog,  lib.  iil.    ^  IQiudem  pontUca- 
los  per  cartoUm  refatavit  Johanni  rao  patnno.'* 

1  It  is  strange  enough  to  find  Peter  Damiani  (he  was  bat  jonng)  rejoio- 
hig  in  the  accession  of  Gregory  VI.  as  the  future  extirpator  of  simonj. 
**Latantar  cosli  .  .  .  conterator  jam  mille  forme  caput  serpentis:  oepU 
commercinm  penrerss  negotiationis:  nullam  jam  monetam  fiUsarios  Simoa 
in  eodeaia  fiibricet  Del.**  —  Epist.  i.  1.    Compare  Epist  iL 
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arrived)  instead  of  opulent  and  munificent  votaries  al 
the  sacred  shrines,  miserable  and  plundered  beggars* 
So  entirely  was  Pope  Gregory  occupied  in  these 
achievements,  that  the  Roman  people  gave  him  a  col- 
league tc  officiate,  when  he  was  engaged  in  war  within 
the  Church.^ 

There  were  now  three  Popes,  by  themselves  or  by 
TtrnPopet.  their  factions  engaged  in  deadly  feud.  They 
had  laid  aside,  or  had  taught  each  other  to  despise, 
their  spiritual  arms ;  they  encountered  with  the  carnal 
weapons  of  ordinary  warfare.  For  Benedict  had  not 
obtained  his  bride;  Gerard  de  Saxo  had  joined  the 
&ction  of  Silvester  III.  Benedict's  brother  would  not 
brook  the  obscuration  of  the  house  of  Tusculum :  they 
brought  back,  not  unreluctant,  the  abdicated  Pope  and 
reinstated  him  on  his  throne.  Benedict  held  the  Lat- 
eran,  Gr^ory  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Silvester  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Vatican. 

Christendom  could  not  longer  be  ignorant  of,  or 
endure  this  state  of  things.  Peter  the  Archdeacon 
of  Rome,  commissioned  by  the  vows  and  prayers  of  a 
great  number  of  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  more 
devout  people,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  imploring  his  succor.  The 
Emperor  Henry  III.  was  called  upon  by  his  title  to  the 
Empire,  by  his  own  grave  and  religious  character,  by 

I  According  to  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  on  Roman  affairs  no  high  an- 
thoritj,  these  sangainaiy  occupations  of  the  Pope  disqualified  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Bomans  for  his  holy  ofiice.  The  Romans  would  hare  been  the 
last  to  take  offence  at  such  exploits  in  a  Pope.  But  a  strong  anti-Tusculan 
party  may  have  felt  so  much  interest  in  the  recovery  of  the  estates  of  the 
Church  from  those  lawless  barons,  and  in  the  security  of  the  roads,  by  which 
the  pilgrims  might  reach  Rome  with  their  wealth,  that  they  may  have  ao* 
quiesced  in  the  Pope^s  discharge  of  his  sacred  functions  by «  deputy.  — 
William  of  Malmes  lib.  ii. 
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the  open  or  the  tadt  sommons  of  the  pious  throughout 
Europe,  and  even  of  those  who  respected  the  Church : 
he  was  implored,  in  popular  verse,  to  dissolve  this  odious 
Trigamy  of  the  Church,^  and  to  interpose  his  irresisti- 
Ue  authority.     He  crossed  the  Alps,  and  was  received 
either  with  loud  acclamations  or  with  silent  awe.     At 
Piacenza,  Gregory,  supposing  his   own  claims  to  the 
papacy  irrefragable,  ventured  to  meet  him.*     Henry 
gave  no  answer,  but  advanced  to  Sutri,  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Rome.     There  he  assembled  a  ^^  ^^^ 
Council  of  many  prelates :  among  them  were  ^^^  ^ 
the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Aries.     In  this  Council  he  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  claims  of  the  conflict-  D,«jiitk» 
ing  Popes.     Silvester  was  condemned  at  once  ^^Jjy"^ 
as  an  usurper,  and  delivered  up,  degraded  ®"«*»^  ^^ 
firom  his  holy  orders,  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  in  a  mon 
astery.     The  voluntary  abdication  of  Benedict  annulled 
his  claim.'    Gregoiy  fondly  thought  that  there  was  now 
no  obstacle  to  his  universal  recognition.    But  he  was 
called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  election. 
He  could  not  deny,  he  could  not  attempt  to  extenuate, 
the  flagrant  simony  of  those  proceedings  by  which  he 
had  bought  the  papacy.     He  admitted  his  guilt,  his 
disqualificaticm,  stripped  ofi^  the  pontifical  robes,  and 
intreating  forgiveness,  quietly  surrendered  up  the  pa- 
pacy.*   He  retired,  not  without  compulsion,  into  a 

1 «( Una  Snnunltlfl  nnpiift  trlbof  maritti, 
lUz  Httiurlet,  Omnipotently  Tlot, 
Soh«  oonnnblam  trilbrnM  duMnm." 

•  Some  wnten,  summed  up  bj  Laden  (Geechichte  der  Dentichen,  toL 
Tiii  p.  191),  Boppoee  a  secret  nnderatanding  between  the  £mperor  «nd  Pope 
Gkegoiy. 

*  **Mm3dmd  cnm  ipse,  Rom«nii8  Pontifex,  se  jadicaverit  deponendom/' 
**^£go  Gregorios  Episcopos,  serTDs  senrorom  Dei,  propter  turpiMimaia 
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monastery  in  Germany ;  his  involnntaiy  companion  in 
his  exile  was  no  less  than  the  fiunous  Hildebrand.^ 

i^malHatem  nmoniacflB  heraseos,  qom  «ntiqiii  hoetis  venntiA  mem  elecdonj 
irrepBit,  a  Romano  epbcopata  Judioo  me  sabmorendiim."  »  Boiiiio.    Yio- 
tor  in  Dialog*  lib.  ilL 
1  Monitori,  lub  ann.  104A. 
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BOOK   VI. 

CHAPTER    L 

THE    GERMAN    POPES. 

The  evil  of  the  degraded  papacy  lay  deeper :  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  rescue  it  entirely  and  forever 
from  the  Counts  of  Tusculum  and  the  Barons  of  Rome. 
The  only  remedy  was  the  appointment  of  a  stranger. 
Murmurs  were  heard  that  no  one  could  canonically  be 
elected  Pope  who  had  not  been  ordained  Deacon  and 
Priest  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  insulting  language 
of  the  Germans  was,  that  in  the  whole  Church  there 
was  scarcely  one  who  was  not  disqualified  either  as  illit^ 
erate,  or  as  tainted  with  simony,  or  as  Uving  in  notori- 
ous concubinage.^ 

Suidger,  the  Bishop  of  Bambeig,  was  consecrated 
oioMiitn.  Pope  at  Sutri ;  the  first  Pope  consecrated  out 
of  Rome.*  On  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  at  Rome,  the 
usual  appeal  was  made  to  the  Roman  people  whether 
they  knew  one  worthier  to  be  Pope.    The  German  sol- 

>  'Neminem  ad  Romanuiii  debere  ascendere  pontificatam,  qui  non  in 
•Idem  eodesift  presbTter  et  diaconus/' —  Bonizo,  apad  (Efklium.  **  Ut  in 
tantl  eodeBiA  vix  onus  reperiri  potait,  qtUn  vel  illitaratuB,  yd  simoniacaa, 
rel  eeaet  concnbinatus.^*  Bonizo  is  a  bad  liistoTian  fbr  tlie  past,  bat  an  an« 
azoeptionable  evidence  of  the  violence  of  the  Italian  feelings  against  a  Gei^ 
nan  pope.    Compare  Leo  Ostiene.  and  Victor  III. 

*  So  at  least  says  Bonizo.    Compare  Herman.  Contract.  A.V.  IQH 
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diers  stood  around ;  the  people  preserved  an  obeequiona 
sQence.  The  Bishop  of  Bamberg  was  led  by  Henry 
himself  to  the  Papal  throne:  the  people  seemed  to 
assent  by  their  acclamations.^  Snidger  took  the  name 
of  Clement  II.,  the  first,  it  might  be  h<^)ed,  of  a  new 
line  of  apostolic  pontiffs,  called  after  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter.  Henry  and  his  Empress  Agnet 
received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  new 
Pope.  The  coronation  was  celebrated  with  nnusoal 
pomp  and  solemnity.  The  Pope  exacted  from  nK,,.^,^ 
the  religious  Emperor,  not  merely  the  most^*^ 
fiill  confession  of  faith,  and  the  oath  of  fiddity  and  of 
protection  to  the  Roman  see,  but  of  chasti^,  justice, 
humility,  and  charity.  The  Pope  enforced  on  the  Em- 
peror, the  Emperor  with  the  most  profound  submission 
pledged  himself  in  the  face  of  heaven  to  observe  these 
Christian  virtues.* 

The  first  act  of  reformation  which  the  religious  part 
of  Christendom  expected  from  the  promotion  of  this 
blameless  and  holy  stranger  to  the  Roman  see,  was  the 
summoning  a  Council  at  Rome  to  brand  the  all-prevail- 
ing vice  of  the  times.  Simony  was  con- jm.  kmt. 
demned  in  the  strongest  general  tem^  and  in  all  its  vari- 
ous forms ;  but  even  this  Council  was  obliged  to  mitigate 
its  censure.  The  severer  bbhops  proposed  the  absolute 
degradation  of  any  one  of  their  order  who  had  been 
guilty  of  this  sacrilegious  sin  ;  they  were  reduced  to  the 
melimcholy  confession,  that  the  Church  would  be  nearly 

1  If  Benzo  of  Albi  is  to  be  believed,  Henry  told  them  to  elect  anj  ene 
pnmoL  The  Bomaae  replied  that  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  the  elec- 
tion was  not  according  to  their  will:  ^  Ubi  adest  prasentia  regis,  non  est 
electionis  consensus  in  arbitrio  nostr»  Tolnntads." —  Benco,  apod  Mencke- 
aiam,L898. 

'  Cenni  Ifonumenta,  ii.  261,  contains  the  ordo  for  the  coronation  of  Henr; 
■ad  Agnes.    Hdfler  devotes  nuuiy  pages  to  the  ceremony,  i.  286-860 
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deprived  of  all  its  pastors,  since  the  ordination  by  a 
simoniacal  bishop  annulled  the  orders.^  Whoever  was 
knowingly  ordained  by  a  simoniacal  bishop,  was  bound 
not  to  exercise  his  functions  till  after  forty  days'  pen- 
ance. But  Clement  sate  alone  in  his  unworldly  holi- 
ness ;  the  Council,  assembled  to  reform  the  Church, 
was  interrupted,  if  not  broken  up,  by  a  fierce  dispute 
for  precedence  between  the  Archbishops  of  Ravenna, 
of  Milan,  and  of  Aquileia.  The  decision  in  fiivor  of 
the  German  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  unpopular  doubt- 
less with  the  Italians,  was  confirmed  by  threats  of  ex- 
communication against  the  other  contumacious  prelates, 
if  they  should  renew  the  strife.^  Rome  herself  might 
A.©.  1047.  8^™  impatient  of  foreign  rulers.  The  fittal 
^*-  ^'  climate  asserted  her  injured  supremacy.  Clem- 
ent II.  died  before  the  close  of  the  year.* 

A  bold  attempt  was  made  to  reassert  the  claims  of 
Benedict  IX.  B^iedict  IX.  He  appeared  in  Rome  under 
Not.  8,  ^7.  the  protecttou  of  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  and 
held  the  pontificate  for  nine  months.     But  he  fled 

1  So  anivereal  was  this  crime,  that  the  Abbot  Gnido,  when  Bonifluse  of 
Tuscany,  the  fother  of  Matilda,  one  of  the  most  pious  cfanrchmen  of  tht 
day,  went  to  make  his  amuial  oonfesnon  at  the  monasteiy  of  Pomposa 
thought  it  right  to  scourge  this  vice  out  of  the  penitent:  — 

**  Ste  de  re  Guldo  sacer  abbas  argolt,  immo 
Hono  Boniftdom,  ne  Tenderet  ampUus,  Ipsom 
▲ate  Dei  Matds  altare  fla«ellat  unaiis 
Terberibtu  nudum,  qui  deUdis  fnit  usus, 
Pompoen  Torit  tunc  ahbatlque  GuldonI, 
Eofiliwliin  nuUsm  quod  per  se  venderet  unquam.** 

DotwMf  L 14. 

*Labb.  ConcH.  sub  ann. 

'  I  quote  once  for  all  the  fiunous  lines  of  Peter  DamianI,  appUcabla  M  M 
many  Cierman  hivasions  of  Rome :  — 

**  Roma  Toraz  hominum,  domat  ardua  cdla  Tlromm, 
Roma  fcrax  fcbrinm,  neeis  est  uberrima  frufum, 
Romante  febres  stabiU  sunt  Jure  fldeka  " 
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again  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  Pope  envi 
roned  by  German  soldiers ;  he  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  Tuscan  marquis.^    For  the  obsequious  dergy  and 
people  had  in  the  mean  time  sent  to  Germany  j^  ^ 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  nomination  of  the  ^^ 
Emperor.^    Halinard,  Archbishop  of  Ljrons,  declined 
the  perilous  advancement;  the  choice  fell  on  Poppo^ 
Bishop  of  Brizen.     He  had  hardly  time  to  D^n,,,^  n. 
reach  Rome,  and  to  take  the  name  of  Dam-  ^'^••.lois. 
asus  n.,  when  he  too  Ml  a  victim  to  the  summer  fever« 
This  pontificate  lasted  but  twenty-three  days.^ 

This  rapid  succession  could  not  but  give  rise  to  reports 
ci  foul  means,  employed  by  the  unscruptdous  Italians  to 
get  rid  of  these  strangers,  no  less  dreaded  for  their  aus- 
terity, than  hated  for  their  usurpation  of  the  Roman 
ri^ts.  But  Italy  was  overawed  by  the  commanding 
character  and  unshaken  authority  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
m.  No  secular  power  dared  to  ofier  resistance,  there 
was  no  Cisalpine  prelate,  whose  lofty  ^etf  and  courar 
geous  aacerdotal  dignity  could  venture,  or  warrant  oppo- 
sition. Rome  and  Italy  again  looked  submissively  to 
the  Transalpine  monarch  for  a  successor  to  these  two 
riiort-lived  Pontiffs. 

Tet  this  absohite  nomination  to  the  papacy  by  the 


>  Yit.  afrnd  If  mat  AnnaL  Roman,  p.  4S9. 

•It  is  aaid  that  Benedict  IX.,  perauaded  bj  the  Abbot  of  OroCUFenata, 
retired  into  that  monasteiy,  repented  of  his  sins,  and  died  an  exemplaty 
Bnt  8.  Peter  Damiani,  on  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Capri, 
I  his  ghost,  to  compel  his  successor  to  devote  some  of  hk  iU-gottau 
weslth  to  the  poor.  —  Opuscol.  xiv.  8. 

'  Bonifkce,  Marqnis  of  Tuscany,  received  orders  from  the  Emperor  to 
eoodnct  this  bishop  **ftill  of  pride*'  to  Rome,  where  in  twenty  days  he 
diid,  body  and  soul.  —  Bonlzo,  p.  808.  Was  this  merely  the  Italian  hatred 
U  a  German  pope,  or  some  personal  hostili^  of  Boniso?  Either  way  it  tM 
fhaiacteristic. 
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oncuiitrolled  authoritj  of  the  Emperor  could  not  but 
alarm  the  jealous  hierarchical  spirit  throughout  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  Italy.  The  flagrant  venality  and  vices  of  the 
Roman  clergy  might  justify,  for  once  or  for  a  time,  the 
intervention  of  the  supreme  secular  power.  The  de- 
clared aversion  of  Henry  to  the  dominant  evil  of  simony, 
the  lofty  language  which  he  used  concerning  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Church,  his  own  profoundly  religious  life, 
might  tempt  the  most  zealous  churchmen  to  acquiesce 
in  a  despotism  commended  by  such  results,  and  exercised 
so  much  for  the  honor  and  for  the  welfiure  of  Christen- 
dom. But  the  clergy,  ever  as  intuitively  and  sagaciously 
jealous  to  detect  the  secret  encroachment  of  any  prin- 
ciple dangerous  to  their  power,  as  skilful  in  establishing 
any  one  fisivorable  to  their  interest,  were  not  off  their 
guard.  There  was  one,  whose  searching  eyesight  was 
watching,  who  was  warning,  and  taking  measures  to 
awaken  that  dread  of  secular  interfiarence,  which  came 
even  countenanced  by  such  manifest  and  uncontested 
advantages.  Hildebrand,  in  his  exile  in  Germany, 
was  steadily  surveying  the  course  of  affiurs. 

The  imperial  choice  fell  upon  a  prelate,  in  whom,  al- 
uo  IX.  though  of  noble  descent,  and  nearly  allied  to 
the  Emperor,^  the  churchman  predominated  over  the 
subject  of  the  Empire.  Though  with  such  claims  to 
the  highest  advancement,  supported  as  it  now  too  rarely 
was,  with  the  fame  of  transcendent  piety  avouched  by 
vision,  wonder,  and  spiritual  communion  with  the  other 
world,  Bruno  had  contented  himself  with  the  poor  and 
humble  bishopric  of  Toul.^     There  he  was  distinguished 

1  The  Emperor  Conrad's  mother  and  the  ikther  of  Bnino  were  ooasina 
german.  Conrad  spoke  of  his  **  oonsangoineum  et  .  .  .  affectum  avitiv 
propinqoitatis.**  —  Wibert,  Vit  Leon.  DC.  i.  18. 

*  The  early  life  of  Bruno  is  related  by  his  afiectionate  and  admiring  fb) 
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by  his  unimpeachable  hoHness,  his  gentleness  to  those 
below  him  (he  constantly  washed  the  feet  of  the  poor), 
bat  no  less  by  his  inflexible  assertion  of  all  the  rights 
and  possessions  of  his  see  and  the  privileges  of  his  order. 
According  to  his  afiectionate  biographer,  his  person  was 
beantifnl,  his  charity  boundless,  and  he  had  a  rare  power 
of  affecting  his  hearers  as  a  preacher,  even  hardly  less 
as  oflSdating  in  the  services  of  the  church.  He  was 
accomplished  in  all  the  science  of  the  time,  especially 
in  music.  Nor  did  he  altogether  decline,  or  betray  any 
want  of  capacity  for  secular  affiurs ;  he  had  interposed 
as  ambassador  in  the  disputes  between  the  Empire  and 
the  kingdom  of  France;  his  negotiations  had  main- 
tained the  peace  between  Conrad  and  King  Robert. 

The  Bishop  of  Toul  might  tremble  at  the  awful 
responsibilities  of  the  papacy.^  As  a  pilgrim  he  had 
visited  year  after  year  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles ;  he 
knew  Rome,  he  knew  how  uncongenial  was  her  air  to 
the  Oerman  constitution,  her  manners  to  the  austere 
virtue  of  a  severe  German  prelate.  Some  natural 
dread,  some  misgivings  as  to  the  possibiUty  of  a  com- 
plete reform  may  have  mingled  with  the  Christian  humil- 
i^  which  shrunk  firom  the  glorious  burden.  Even  after 
his  reluctant  consent,  he  absolutely  refused  to  owe  his 
election  to  the  more  will  of  the  Elmperor ;  he  would  at 
the  least  have  the  outward  show  of  free  consent  from  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  This  strong  hierarchical  feel- 
ing was  confirmed,  it  is  said,  by  tlie  refusal  of  Hildebrand, 
whose  austere  virtue  and  lofty  churchmanship  had  be- 
lower,  Archdeacon  Wibert,  with  its  fliU  portion  of  legendaiy  nuarel.  — 
Apad  Hnratori,  Script  Ital.  iiL 

^  There  ia  m  recent,  prolix,  and  somewhat  feeble  biography  of  Leo  IX., 
by  a  xealoos  Boman  Catholic,  Hiinkler  (Maintz,  1861).  It  contains.  I 
think,  nothing  new. 

VOL.  lu.  16 
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gun  to  command  notice,  to  accompany  to  Rome  a  Pope, 
chosen  by  the  uncanonical  appointment  of  a  layman. 
In  the  strong  language  of  Hildebrand,  it  was  to  appear 
as  an  apostate,  not  as  an  apostle.^  Had  it  been  sug- 
gested by  no  loftier  motive,  nothing  could  have  beea 
more  politic  than  this  flattery  to  the  pride  of  the  Ro- 
man clergy  and  people.  Whether  he  did  not  assume, 
or  threw  off  by  the  advice  of  Hildebrand,  the  mitre 
and  the  purple  robe,  the  Bishop  of  Toul  did  not 
travel  to  Rome  as  a  pontiff  but  as  a  pilgrim.  His 
humble  attire  and  demeanor  attracted  far  more  notice 
than  the  iamihar  pomp  of  a  prelate.  Multitudes 
crowded  around  him ;  it  was  rumored  that  celestial 
music  was  heard,  and  that  wonders  attended  upon  his 
journey.  The  Teverone  suddenly  withdrew  its  overflow- 
ing waters  to  let  him  pass.  He  was  met,  as  he  drew 
near,  barefooted,  to  Rome,  by  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  even  then  he  would  not  ascend  the  papal 
throne  without  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  semblance  at 
least  of  an  election,  a  recognition  of  his  authority  by 
what  appeared  to  be  free  suflrages.* 

Nothing  could  contrast  more  strongly  than  the  whole 
demeanor  of  Leo  IX.,  such  was  the  name  he  assumed, 
with  the  Italian  pvpes,  who  had  recently  held  the  holy 
office.  His  first  ol^ect  was  the  restoration  of  the  dilap- 
idated church  of  St.  Peter,  and  visits  to  the  celebrated 
places  of  pilgrimage.  Mount  Gtirganus,  and  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Benedict  at  Monte  Casino.  He  had  unex- 
ampled difficulties  to  struggle  with.     The  wealthy  See 

1  Bonizo,  apad  (EfBl.  ii.  p.  88.  Compare  a  long  note  of  Theiner,  Die  Kn* 
fiihrang  der  erzwangenen  Eheloeigkeit,  v.  ii.  p.  8. 

*  One  account,  intended  for  panegyric,  wonld  convict  him  of  downrlgbt 
hypocrisy.  He  dechired  that  he  merely  came  to  Rome  as  a  pilgrim,  to  visit 
the  tombs  of  the  ^postlee.  —  Leonis  IX.  Vit  a  Nic  Arragon. 
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cf  Rome  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty. 
The  cleargy  had  alienated  the  benefices  to  tlieir  own 
chfldien,  the  barcms  had  seized  the  estates ;  Pope  John 
had  plundered  the  churches ;  no  pilgrims  dared  to  ap- 
proach with  costly  ofierings.  The  money  which  Bruno 
had  brought  from  home  was  soon  exhausted.  His  Oer« 
man  followers  showed  a  disposition  to  desert  their  poor 
master,  of  whose  wealth  as  Pope  they  had  doubtless 
entertained  magnificent  notions:  a  timely  offering  by 
some  wealthy  yotaries  from  Benevento,  who  had  heard 
of  the  Pope's  virtues,  relieved  his  immediate  necessi- 
ties. Public  confidence  was  restored,  the  Pope  went 
on  performing  all  the  great  and  imposing  acts  of  his 
Office,  the  consecration  of  wealthy  abbots,  the  confir- 
mation of  privileges  to  renM)te  monasteries ;  and,  doubt- 
less, the  gratefril  oblations  began  again  to  flow  into  the 
papal  treasury.  Of  his  measures  to  resume  the  usurped 
possessions  of  the  church  the  records  are  silent.  But 
the  great  object  of  his  saintly  care  and  ambition  was  the 
reformation  of  the  corrupted  church.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  wage  implacable  war  with  the  two  dominant 
evils  of  his  time,  as  they  were  esteemed  by  all  zealous 
churchmen,  simony  and  concubinage.  A  council  met 
at  Rome :  again  Uie  severer  prelates  proposed  by  one 
sweeping  interdict  to  annul  the  orders,  and  to  degrade 
every  clerical  person  who  was  in  any  way  implicated  in 
simony,  who  had  made  any  gift,  payment,  or  contract 
to  obtain  a  bishopric,  or  other  office  in  the  church.' 

^  On  thft  notoiie^  of  the  limoniae proceedings  ftt  Rome:  ^ 

^  H«a  MdM  ApoftoUm 
OiMfl  oUm  gloria, 
NmOf  pro  dolor  I  ofBonb 
OBeiDaSimoDto." 

Damian,  lib.  It.  Ipbt.  Iz.  p.  10». 
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But  again  it  was  found  that  tlie  times  would  not  endiire 
these  summary  remedies.  It  would  have  deprived  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  clergy ;  and  as,  by  annulling 
their  orders,  it  rendered  all  their  acts  invalid,  every 
sacrament,  ordination,  consecration ;  it  absolutely  inter- 
rupted, or  rendered  doubtfiil  the  whole  spiritual  succes- 
sion of  the  order.^  The  Pope,  either  fix)m  the  gentleness 
of  his  disposition,  or  from  the  necessity  of  the  times, 
was  obliged  to  adopt  more  lenient  measures,  to  accept 
certain  penances  from  the  delinquents,  and  on  confes- 
sion, humiliation,  and  absolution,  to  restore  the  offender 
to  his  ftinction  or  dignity. 

The  general  concubinage,  or  rather  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  no  less  embarrassed  the  austere  reformers.*  It 
was  determined  that  the  clergy  of  Rome  should  no 
longer  live  scattered  about  in  private  houses,  but  in  col- 
leges or  separate  dwellings,  and  so  be  submitted  to  rigid 
superintendence  and  discipline.  Women  convicted  of 
unlawful  intercourse  with  the  clergy  were  to  lose  their 
freedom  and  become  slaves  attached  to  the  Lateran  pal- 
ace.^   But  these  were  not  the  worst  vices  of  the  clergy. 

1 "  Ita  at  non  soliim  ab  ipsis,  sed  a  plerisque  diceretur  episoopis,  omnes 
pene  basilicas  sacerdotalibus  officiis  destitatas,  etpnecipae  missarom  solem- 
nia  ad  sabversioneni  ChristianflB  religionis,  et  desperationem  omnium  cir- 
comqaaque  fldeliom  funditns  omittenda."  — Damiani,  Liber  GratlMimii8,e« 
<5. 

*  '*  Perrania  inveniretor  qui  non  esset  oxoratus  v^  concabinatus.  De 
•imonift  quid  dicam?  omnes  pene  eccleeiastiooe  ordineshac  mortiferabelna 
devorayerat,  at  qui  ejns  morsum  evaserat,  raros  inveniretor/' ^  Vit.  S. 
Joann.  Gaalberti.  Non  erubescebant  sacerdotes  axores  daceie,  palam  nup* 
tias  faciebant,  nefanda  matrimonia  oontrahebant  et  legibns  eas  dotabant, 
cam  quibos  secundom  leges  nee  in  unft  dome  simul  habitare  debebant.  — 
Brono  Sign.  ap.  Marator.  pp.  846, 847. 

'  £t  qoeconqae  damnabiles  fsmins  intra  Bomana  moenia  reperirentat 
Presc'vteris  prostitats,  deinceps  Lateranensi  palatio  a^jndicarentur  anciUiB. 
This  may  have  been  somewhat  later  in  1051. —  Petri  Damiani  Epist  ad 
Cuuibert.  Taarin.  Episc 
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The  stem  ascetic  Peter  DamiaDi,  wbo  now  comes  for^ 
ward  the  absolute  answerving  model  of  monkhood,  pre* 
sented  a  book  to  the  Pope,  the  title  of  which  expressed 
in  the  coarsest  form  the  unnatural  vices  widely  prevalent 
among  the  monks  as  well  as  the  secular  clergy,  a  book 
which  would  shock  a  more  sensitive  age,  but  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Pope  as  an  honest  and  bold  exposition  of 
the  morals  of  the  times.^ 

Damiani's  blind  monastic  fury  perceived  not  that  the 
argument  of  his  repulsive  book  was  against  himself. 
His  remedy,  the  prohibition  of  marriage*  was  not  likely 
to  correct  this  frightful  state  of  things.  The  Bishops 
at  a  sjmod  in  Rome  acquiesced  in  the  prohibition  of 
marriage,  but  took  no  st^  to  enforce  it.  Of  the  worse 
evil,  perhaps  wisely,  they  were  silent.^  The  6<urmaii 
Pope  might  appear  to  turn  his  back  in  horror  and  dis- 
gust from  the  scenes  of  such  vices.  He  would  see> 
elsewhere  for  devout  and  rigid  minds,  which  might  con- 
sole him  by  their  holy  sympathy ;  and  some  were  yet  t* 
be  foxuid  in  every  part  of  Europe,  either  on  the  epis- 
copal throne,  or  in  the  rigorous  cloister. 

The  saintly  ambition  therefore  of  Leo  did  not  confine 
his  views  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  to  the  city 
a(  Rome  or  to  Italy.  He  aspired  to  comprehend  tht 
whole  of  Latin  Christendom  under  his  personal  super 

1  The  titk  of  one  chapter  is  enough  to  show  the  nature  of  this  odkmf 
hooky  the  QomoRhianiu  of  Peter  Damiani  —  'De  direnitate  peccantianr 
eontia  naturum.'  No  detail  is  spared.  Compare  Leonis  Epist  prefixed  U 
Damiani^s  hook.  The  wiser  Alexander  U.  stole  tho  book  and  shut  it  up 
Of  this  Damiaai  complains  bitterly.  —  £pist  ii.  6. 

*  Sub  anathemate  interdictum  est,  ...  nt  sacerdotes  etXevita  et  subdi 
aconi  com  uxoribus  non  coeant:  qns  res  magnum  vetemosum  serpentem 
eoncttaTit  in  iraai.  Quod  andientee  episcopi  primo  quidem  veritati  noi 
?alentea  resistere  tacuere;  postea  vero,  suadente  bumani  generis  inimico 
faiobedienter  celavere.  —  Bonizo,  p.  808. 
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intendence.  Though  now  hardlj  seated  firmlj  in  his 
throne  at  Rome,  he  resolved  to  undertake,  as  it  were, 
a  religious  visitation  of  Western  Europe,  to  show  him- 
self in  each  of  three  great  kingdoms  as  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  as  the  equal  or  superior  of  all  secular  princes; 
and  that  in  all  the  genuine  characteristics  of  power,  the 
protection  of  the  oppressed,  the  redress  of  grievances, 
the  correction  of  abuses,  the  punishment  even  q£  the 
haughtiest  and  most  powerful  offenders  against  the  stat- 
utes of  the  church,  the  suppi*ession  of  simony,  the  res- 
toration of  monastic  discipline.  Some  of  Leo's  prede- 
cessors had  indeed  crossed  the  Alps,  either  to  obtain  by 
personal  supplication  the  assistance  of  the  Transalpine 
sovereigns  against  their  enemies ;  or  to  take  part  in  the 
secular  or  ecclesiastical  afl&irs  of  those  kingdoms.  Lat- 
terly the  Popes  had  dwelt  in  their  remote  seclusion  at 
Rome,  and  that  seclusion  alone  had  permitted  the  rever- 
ential imagination  of  the  world  still  to  invest  them  in 
some  lingering  sanctity.  Yet  rumors  and  the  reports 
of  the  pilgi'ims  could  not  but  disseminate  through  Eu- 
rope, even  to  its  remotest  parts,  the  degraded  character 
of  the  Italian  Popes ;  the  rapacity,  the  licentiousness, 
the  venality  had  become  more  and  m(H*e  notorious. 
How  some  Popes  had  lived,  how  they  had  died,  could 
not  be  altogether  disguised.  This  had  been  proclaimed 
in  full  synods  of  Transalpine  prelates,  as  at  Rheims. 
The  diflSculty  of  reconciling  the  loftiest  spiritual  offices, 
the  holiest  functions,  with  the  most  unholy  life,  could 
not  but  force  itself  upon  the  religious  mind  of  Chria- 
^ndom. 

Leo  came  forth  to  Europe,  not  only  with  the  power 
and  dignity,  but  with  the  austere  holiness,  the  inde- 
fetigable  religious  activity,  the  majestic   virtue  which 
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became  the  head  of  Christendom.     His  personal  char- 
acter and  habits  would  bear  the  closest  and  most  jealous 
inspection :  he  was  not  merely  blameless  in  morals,  bat 
ezemplaiy  in  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  devotion. 
Wherever  he  went  he  visited  the  most  severe  lm^i  ^mu- 
of  the  clergy  or  of  the  monastic  orders,  men  th^Ai^ 
already  sainted  by  the  popular  devotion ;  like 
St.  Grtialberto  of  Vallombrosa,'  and  the  successor  of  the 
holy  Odik)  at  Glugny.     All  recognized  a  kindred  spirit, 
and  hailed  the  genuine  Pontiff.    He  passed  by  Florence ; 
he  held  a  council  at  Pavia;  he  crossed  the  Alps  to 
Germany.     Throughout  Germany  his  time  was  occth 
pied,  till  he  reached  Cologne,  in  consecrating  j^^^iq^^ 
chm*ches,  and  bestowing  privileges  on  mon-^*^**^*- 
asteries.     On  his  arrival  at  Cologne  he  was  received 
by  the  Archbishop  Herman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Em 
pire,  with  the  greatest  state.     Herman  was  a  jomSV. 
prelate  of  a  kindred  spirit,  pious,  and  disposed  to  hie- 
rarchical magnificence ;  both  himself  and  the  Pope  know* 
ing,  no  doubt,  the  influence  of  the  splendid  ecclesiastical 
ceremonial  on  the  popular  mind.     The  Pope  created 
a  new  and  high  office  for  the  Archbbhop  of  Cologne, 
the  arch-chancellorship  of  the  Apostolic  See.     The 
archbishop  became  a  kind  of  northern  Pope;  seven 
cardinal  priests  were  aj^inted  daily  to  read   mass, 
sandalled,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  in  the  cathedral. 
At  Cologne  appeared  the  pious  Emperor,  Henry  HI., 
in  military  array  ;  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Godfrey, 
Duke  of  Upper  Lorraine,  and  a  powerful  confederacy, 
comprehending  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  Hennan  of 
Mons,  and  Theodoric  of  Holland,  secretly  suppoited  by 
Henry  J  ,  King  of  France.     Godfrey  had  been  ahreadt 
>  See  tiia  IiT«i  of  S.  Gudberto. 
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under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  for  expelling  his  brother 
from  his  inheritance,  the  dukedom  of  Lower  Lorraine. 
He  had  been  defeated  and  pardoned.  But  when,  on 
the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Emperor  granted  away 
the  dukedom  of  Lower  Lorraine  to  Frederic  of  Lux- 
emburg, he  again  rushed  to  arms.  With  his  lawless 
allies,  he  had  destroyed  the  imperial  palace  at  Nime- 
guen,  and  burned  Verdun.  But  their  predatory  bands 
had  suffered  a  defeat  by  the  forces  of  the  Bishops  of 
Liege,  Metz,  and  Utrecht. 

Leo  scrupled  not  to  smite  with  his  spiritual  arms  the 
enemy,  the  rebel  against  the  Empire,  who  was  accused 
of  burning  churches  in  his  marauding  warfare.  He 
excommunicated  Godfrey  of  Lorraine;  and  that  turbu- 
lent prince,  who  had  defied  the  authority  and  the  power 
of  the  Emperor,  bowed  in  awe  beneath  the  spiritual 
censure.  He  came  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the  Pope 
July  27.  advanced  to  receive  him ;  he  came  as  a  hum- 
ble suppliant.  The  Pope  with  difficulty  extorted  his 
pardon,  but  not  the  restitution  of  his  dukedom,  from 
the  resentfrd  Emperor,  But  Godft^  was  broken  in 
spirit  by  the  appalling  presence  of  the  Pope ;  he  went 
to  Verdun,  and  submitted  to  the  most  humiliating 
penance:  he  was  publicly  scourged  before  the  altar, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  readmission  into  the  church.  He 
was  condemned  to  rebuild  the  cathedral  which  he  had 
burned ;  and  the  fierce  marauder  was  seen  laboring  like 
a  common  workman  in  the  repairs  of  tile  ruined  church. 

Nor  was  the  religion  of  Leo  IX.  too  lofly  or  spiritual 
for  his  age ;  he  was  as  deeply  involved  in  its  supersti- 
tions. The  ecclesiastical  Hercules,  who  travelled  about 
beating  down  the  hydra  heads  of  clerical  avarice  and 
hcentiousness,  is  surrounded,  like  him  of  old,  with  an 
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atmosphere  oi  mystic  legend.  Leo  was  the  most  sm*e 
discoverer  of  reliques,  wherever  it  was  desirable  that 
reliques  should  be  found ;  wherever  he  prayed  for  them, 
the  bodies  of  saints  came  to  light.  His  life  was  a  life 
of  visions ;  miracles  broke  out  on  all  great,  sometimes 
on  more  insignificant  occasions.^ 

Germany  had  rec^ved  with  submission,  not  unmin- 
gled  with  pride,  the  holy  Oerman  Pope.     The  German 
clergy,  on  the  whole,  stood  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  Latin  Christendom.     The  religious  char- 
acter of  the  reigning  Emperor,  Henry  HI.,  had  main- 
tained at  least  supmor  decency  of  manners ;  he  had 
discouraged  simony,  and  advanced  the  more  religious 
0^  the  clergy.     But  when  the  austere  Pope  proposed 
to  pass  into  France,  to  visit  Rheims,  the  king  ^^  i^.  in 
and  the  clergy  heard  with  equal  dismay  of  the  '»»»• 
unwelcome  design.    Li  France,  with  the  exception  oi 
some  exemplary  prelates,  the  hierarchy  were  more  feu 
dal  in  their  tenures  and  in  their  habits :  the  benefices 
had  Mien  into  the  hands  of  warlike  nobles,  more 
secular  than  ecclesiastic  in  their  lives ;  they  were  ob- 
tained by  more  questionable  means,  devoted  far  less 
exclusively  to  religious  purposes.     The  king,  no  doubt, 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  clergy,  excused  himself  from 
this  unwonted  visitation,  on  the  plea  that  his  bishops 
and  abbots,  with  the  rest  of  his  feudal  array,  had  been 

1  The  most  remarlUigle  minde,  of  later  date,  was  this.  A  precious  cop, 
presented  to  him  bj  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  fell  on  the  gronnd  and  was 
broken  to  [deoes.  At  the  word  of  Leo  tiie  pieces  came  together,  the  cup 
was  again  whole,  and  the  fractore  was  only  marked  by  a  thm  thread 
(capillo).  Bat  the  most  extraordinary  part  was,  that  all  the  while  not  a 
drop  of  the  liqaor  was  spilled.  The  aothority  for  this  was  Hugo,  Arch- 
bishop of  Besan^on,  an  eye-witness,  who  piously  stole  the  cup  from  the 
Pope  **  devoto  furto.*'  Wibert,  ii.  6.  It  is  related  in  a  Pi^l  diploma,  and 
was  avondied  by  Gregory  VII. 
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summoned  to  attend  his  banner  against  the  hostik 
Normans. 

The  courteous  pertinacity  of  the  Pope  would  not 
admit  the  excuse.  As  bishop  of  Tool  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  be  present  at  the  consecration  of  the  new 
and  splendid  church  at  Rheims,  and  the  removal  of  the 
remains  of  the  holy  St.  Remi ;  as  Pope  he  was  bound 
to  fiilfil  his  pious  engagement.  St.  Rend  was  the  pop- 
ular saint  of  France,  equal  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
superior  to  that  host  of  saints  which  had  been  canonized 
by  the  early  zeal  of  the  Franks  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Merovingians.  St.  Remi  had  baptized  Clovis,  and 
so  had  expelled  Arianism  bom  the  kingdom  of  France. 
Nothing  could  deepen  so  much  Ae  reverence  for  the 
Pope  throughout  that  part  of  France  as  his  devout 
respect  for  St.  Remi.  The  abbot  Henward  liad  be^i 
summoned  on  his  allegiance  to  attend  the  royal  array  : 
the  king  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him,  when  advanced 
some  days'  march,  to  attend  on  his  sacred  functions. 

The  Pope  came  to  Rhdms :  nothing  could  surpass 
the  pomp  of  the  ceremonial  for  the  consecration  of  the 
Get.  2.  church.     It  was  the  day  of  St.  Remi,  the  day 

on  which,  in  oiMlinary  years,  pilgrims  crowded  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world  to  the  shrine  of  the  tutelary  saint 
of  France.  It  was  a  time  singularly  well  chosen  for 
the  papal  visit.  Such  vast  multitudes  thronged  from 
all  sides  (at  the  council  there  were  representatives  of 
England,  no  doubt  many  English  among  the  zealous 
votaries)  that  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  address  them 
from  the  roof  of  a  house.  The  church  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  cleared  for  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony;  the  pious  spectators  trampled  each  other 
under  foot.     The  Pope  liimself  supported  for  a  tin^e 
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the  chest  or  coffin  which  contained  the  inestimable 
bones  of  St.  Bemi,  during  the  long  procession  which 
awed,  deh'ghted,  prostrated  in  reverence  and  elevated 
in  pride  as  the  possessors  of  sach  wonder-working 
r«=»liqnes,  the  countless  worshippers. 

The  consecration  of  the  church  was  the  preUminanr 
to  a  council  summcMied  to  meet  at  Rheims.  oei.  8. 
The  council  was  not  imposing  for  its  numbers ;  it  reck- 
oned but  twenty  bishops,  including  the  strangers,  and 
about  fifty  abbots ;  the  rest  were  engaged  in  following 
the  royal  wars.  A  strifb  for  precedence  arose  betwe^i 
the  Metropolitans  of  Treves  and  of  Rheims,  Treves 
had  but  recently  received  the  title  of  Primate  from 
Leo  himself;  Rheims  asserted  his  immemorial  o,,,,^^^,,^ 
primacy  over  the  Church  of  Oaul.  The"*****^ 
prudent  Leo  refused  to  decide  the  questicm.  The  four 
Archbishops  of  Treves,  Rheims,  Lyons,  and  Besan^on 
sat  in  a  circle  around  the  Pope.^  The  Cardinal-Deacon 
opened  the  conclave,  declaring  the  subjects  which  d^ 
manded  the  grave  consideratifm  of  the  assembled 
fathers:  simony,  the  unlawful  possession  of  clerical 
benefices  by  the  laity,  marriages  within  the  prohibited 
degrees,  desecration  of  churches,  irregular  divorces  and 
second  marriages,  the  abandonment  of  their  vows  by 
monks,  the  military  services  of  the  clergy,  the  plunder 
and  imprisonment  of  the  poor,  unnatural  crimes,  and 
certain  heresies  which  had  arisen  in  France.  Every 
prelate  present  was  summoned,  under  pain  of  the  papal 
anathema,  if  he  was  conscious  <^  any  guilt  of  sunony, 
iqpenly  to  confess  his  sin.  The  Archbishop  of  Treves 
arose  and  made  his  protestation  in  the  most  solemn 

1  Then  were  preeent  Uiree  Bnglifh  dignitaries:  Dndic,  Bishop  of  Bath 
tt%  A>»bot  of  St  Aagnitiiie  in  C«nt«rbarj,  and  the  Abbot  Alviaiiia. 
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tenns.  He  was  followed  by  Halinard,  the  venerable 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  had  declmed  the  papacy ; 
and  by  the  ArchHshop  of  Be6an9on.  All  eyes  were 
turned  on  Guido  of  Rheims,  who  sat  in  suspicious 
silence.  Guido  arose,  and  demanded  a  delay  until  the 
next  morning,  that  he  might  have  some  private  commu- 
nication with  the  Pope.  His  request  was  granted. 
The  turn  of  the  Bishops  came.  All  declared  their 
innocence  except  Pudicus  of  Nantes,  Hugo  of  Langres, 
Godfrey  of  Coutances,  Hugo  of  Nevers.  The  exami- 
nation of  their  ofifences  was  adjourned  to  the  next  sit- 
ting. The  Abbots  were  not  so  scrupulous  or  not  so 
exempt  from  guilt.  Heriward  of  Rheims  declared  his 
own  innocence.  Even  Hugh  of  Clugny,  though  he 
called  God  to  witness  that  he  had  no  concern  in  any 
simoniacal  contract,  acknowledged  that  there  were  sus- 
picious rumors  abroad  concerning  him.  Of  the  rest, 
some  who  could  not  excuse  themselves,  endeavored  to 
palliate  or  conceal  their  crimes.  One,  Arnold  of  Poic- 
tiers,  accused  of  grave  offences,  was  deposed.  The 
Cardinal-Deacon  then,  under  the  menace  c^  the  same 
apostolic  anathema,  demanded  whether  there  was  pres- 
ent any  man  who  held  any  one  besides  the  Pope  to  be 
the  hesui  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  was  a  pro- 
found silence :  the  traditionaiy  passages  of  the  canons 
were  then  read,  on  which  was  grounded  the  right  of 
the  Pontiff  of  Rome  to  the  primacy  of  the  Church.^ 
It  was  then  proclaimed  that  the  Pope  forbade  any  one, 
under  pain  of  anathema,  to  leave  Rheims,  without  his 
permission,  before  the  close  of  the  council. 

The  following  morning  Guido  of  Rheims,  before  the 

1  Was  this,  as  it  were,  to  exorcise  Rheims  from  the  evil  doctrines  pio> 
daimed  at  the  former  council  under  the  influence  of  Gerbeit? 
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opening  of  ihe  synod,  had  his  private  conference  with 
the  Pope.  Notwithstanding  this  he  was  snmmoned 
again  hy  the  Cardinal-Deacon  to  answer  on  the  ques- 
tion of  simony,  and  other  grave  ofiences,  of  which  he 
was  publicly  accused.  Ouido  answered  not;  he  de* 
manded  a  consultation  with  his  fiiends,  he  retired  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Besan9on,  the  bishops  of  Angers, 
Soissons,  Nevers,  Senfis,  Morin  (Boulogne).  On  his 
return  he  demanded  that  the  Bishop  of  Senlis  should 
be  heard  in  his  name.  The  Bishop  of  Senlis  came  for- 
ward and  declared  that  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  was 
not  guilty  of  simony.  The  Pope  demanded  that  he 
should  take  the  oath:  so  had  his  holy  jnredecessor 
Gr^ory  the  Great  required  of  Maximus  of  Salona. 
Guide  struggled  in  the  toils,  again  he  requested  delay : 
the  Pope,  content  with  his  humiliation,  granted  it  on 
condition  that  in  the  next  spring  he  should  appear  to 
answer  before  a  council  at  Rome.  The  other  charges 
were  allowed  to  fell  from  want  of  proof.  But  the 
bishops  escaped  not  so  easily.  Hugo  of  Langres  was 
arraigned  not  only  for  simony,  but  for  murder,  whore- 
dom, and  tmnatural  crimes.  Witnesses  were  at  hand  to 
prove  these  mcmstrous  wickednesses.  The  bishop  con- 
fessed the  simony,  but  repelled  the  other  accusations : 
the  examination  of  these  charges  therefore  was  post- 
poned tin  the  next  sitting  of  the  council.  Before  that 
sittmg  Hugo  of  Langres  had  fled;  he  was  solemnly 
dted ;  he  was  sought  for  in  his  lodgings  in  due  legal 
form  by  the  Bishops  of  Senlis  and  Angers;  he  was 
deposed  and  anathematized  as  guilty  of  ccmtumacy. 
Hugo  of  Nevers  acknowledged  that  his  fether  had 
given  a  large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  his  Ushopric. 
Since  that  time  he  could  condemn  himself  for  no  o^ 
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fence,  yet  he  dreaded  God's  wrath,  and  was  prepared 
to  lay  down,  he  did  actually  lay  down,  his  pastoral  staff 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  The  Pope  was  content  with 
his  oath,  that  at  the  time  he  knew  nothing  of  the  simony, 
and  restored  his  staff.  Godfrey  of  Coutances  confessed 
tliat  his  brother  had,  without  his  knowledge,  bought  him 
his  bishopric.  As  soon  as  he  knew  the  fSact,  he  had  en- 
deavored to  fly  ;  but  the  people  bad  brought  him  back 
by  force.  The  council  on  his  oath  pronounced  him  in- 
nocent. Bishop  Pudicus  of  Nantes  confessed  that  his 
father,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Nantes  before  him,  had 
secured  him  the  succession  by  bribery ;  he  admitted  that 
by  the  same  ungodly  means  he  had  obtained  the  ordinar 
tion  after  his  father's  death.  He  was  deposed,  but  in 
mercy  allowed  to  retain  the  order  of  a  priest.  The  coun- 
cil proceeded  to  condemn  the  bishops  who  had  dared  to 
disobey  the  papal  summons  to  the  council.  The  anath 
ema  fell  on  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  the  Bishops  of 
Amiens  and  Beauvais ;  the  Bishop  of  Laon,  the  advisei 
of  the  King  of  France  to  impede  the  council,  and  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Medard,  who  had  left  the  council  without 
the  permission  of  the  Pope.  Thdr  sees  were  declared 
void  (the  Archbishop  had  been  forced  upon  his  diocese 
by  the  King;  the  Bi^op  of  Amiens  was  a  great 
Jiunter) ;  the  clergy  and  people  proceeded  to  new  elec- 
tions. Among  the  other  statutes  <^  this  council,  chiefly 
the  ceenactment  of  former  canons,  one  condemned  a 
Spanish  prelate,  the  Archbishop  of  St  James  of  Com- 
postella,  who  had  dared  to  assume  the  title  of  an  Apos* 
t(Jic  bishop ;  and  aspired,  as  Gerbert  of  Bheims  to  be  a 
Gallican  pope,  to  be  the  Pope  of  Spun. 

The  Norman  historian  sun^  up  the  acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Rheims.     Priests  were  forbidden  to  bear  arms,  or 
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to  have  wives.  The  bearing  arms  they  gave  up  with- 
out reluctance ;  but  even  now  they  will  not  their 
harlots  (such  is  the  name  with  which  their  wives  were 
branded),  nor  submit  to  chastity.^ 

To  the  Galilean  council  at  Rheims  succeeded  a  Ger- 
man council,  attended  by  forty  prelates  at  Mentz,  among 
these  three  greaj;  MetropoKtans,  Bardo  of  Mentz,  Ebeiv 
hard  of  Treves,  Herman  of  Cologne,  with  Engelhard 
of  Magdeburg,  Adalbert  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.^ 
The  Council  of  Mentz  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  Council 
of  Rhdms«  The  same  strong  resolutions  oet.  i9. 
passed  against  simony  and  concubinage.  Sibico,  Bishop 
of  Spires,  was  forced  to  take  the  sacrament  in  proof  of 
his  guiltlessness  of  simony.  According  to  the  biogra- 
pher of  Leo,  Sibico's  cheek  was  struck  with  palsy,  and 
he  bore  for  life  the  brand  of  his  peijury.*  A  contest  for 
the  archbishc^ric  of  Besan9on  was  decided  in  &vor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Hugo,  who  had  rendered  such  true 
all^iance  to  the  Pope  at  Rheims.  During  his  return 
to  Italy,  Leo  either  visited  in  person,  or  confirmed  by 
statute,  the  privileges  of  many  famous  monasteries  — 
Fulda,  Lorsch,  Moyeii-Moutier,  Altorf,  Hirschau,  Reich- 
enau,  Donauwerth.*     He  passed  Christmas  in  Verona. 

i*<Timc  ibidem  genermie  oondliam  tenait,  et  inter  reliqoa  ecdesia 
commodA,  qum  institiiit,  preibyteris  anna  feire  et  coinages  habere  prohi- 
Imit.  Unde  oonaoetudo  lethalifl  panlatim  exinaniri  coepit — anna  qoidem 
ferre  preebTteri  jam  gratanter  defudre,  sed  a  pellicibiu  adhnc  noluit  absti- 
nere,  nee  pudidtiaB  inservtre.**  —  Orderic.  Vital.  Compare  Vit.  Hildeberti| 
in  Act  S3.  April  29 :    Alberic  DestrolBfbntaines,  Leibnitz,  p.  88 

*Adam.  Bremens.  Hist  Ecd.  ap.  Lindenbrog.  Manai  et  Hartzheim, 
fsbann. 

*  Wibert,  Vit  Leon.  iL  5.  The  charge  against  Sibioo,  aocordmg  to 
Aiiam  of  Bremen,  was  adohetj. 

*  Among  the  coontlees  treasnres  of  reliqnes  bestowed  on  the  church  ot 
AHvrf,  were  pieces  of  the  cradle,  the  tomb,  and  the  garments  of  the  Re- 

r;  of  the  vine  which  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hand  I  —of  the 
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Leo  IX.  returned  to  Rome.  In  this  single  spiritual 
campaign,  bj  the  cahn  dignity  of  his  holiness,  by  his 
appeal  to  the  strong  religious  reverence  of  Christendom, 
he  had  restored  the  papacy  to  all  its  form^  authorily 
over  the  minds  of  men.  He  had  justly  elevated  the 
pride  of  Germany  in  having  bestowed  such  a  Pope  upon 
the  world,  crushed  the  tendencies  at  least  to  rebellion 
in  the  churches  of  France  and  Spain,  and  brought  them 
again  into  acknowledged  subordination  to  the  See  of 
Rome.  He  carried  back  to  Italy  the  respect  and  the 
obedience  of  the  world  to  overawe  any  stUl  unextirpated 
desire  for  the  recovery  of  Italian  spiritual  domination  ; 
to  Rome  the  assurance  of  the  most  powerfol  Transal* 
pine  protection,  to  suppress  the  turbulent  and  mutinous 
spirit  of  her  nobles  and  her  people. 

cross,  —  of  the  robe  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  beard  of  John  the  Baptist  All 
this  and  much  more  related  as  if  with  gniTe  onsaspidoiiBnesa  (is  it.  indeed 
grave  onBospicioosness?)  by  Hoefler,  ii.  p.  64.  See  also  the  discoreiy  of 
the  site  of  Hirschao. 
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CHAPTEB    n 

BERENQAB  OF  TOUB& 

Ths  unity  of  Latin  Christendom  had  been  threat- 
ened daring  the  dark  age  of  the  Papacy  not  only  by  the 
separation  <^  the  spiritual  monarchy  into  independent 
ifynasties,  by  the  elevation  of  a  Gallican  and  of  a  Span- 
irii  primate ;  the  allegiance  even  of  Ravenna  and  Milan 
to  the  supreme  pontiff  was  doubtful  and  contested. 
Nothing  could  have  preserved  the  papal  supremacy  if  it 
had  continued  to  descend  in  its  line  of  lawless  Roman 
princes.  It  might  have  been  endangered  even  by  a  suc- 
cession of  German  pontiffi  of  less  energetic,  conunand- 
ing,  and  holy  character  than  Leo  IX.  —  pontiffi  in 
whom  the  German  nationality  had  predominated  over 
their  churchmanship  —  for  Christendom  would  hardly 
have  submitted  long  to  the  Pope,  only  an  obsequious 
vassal  of  the  German  Emperor.  More,  however,  than 
this,  the  unity  of  doctrine,  that  great  system  of  imagi 
native  Christianity  which  had  so  long  ruled  the  mind  of 
Latin  Christendom,  was  menaced  with  a  controversy 
which  struck  at  the  roots  of  its  power,  prematurely  un 
dermined  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  greatest  of  those  in 
fluences  by  which  the  hierarchy  swayed  the  world,  and 
might  have  led,  l<mg  before  Christendom  was  ripe  for  a 
more  spiritual  and  intellectual  religion,  to  a  fatal  disturb- 
ance of  the  traditional  and  dominant  fiuth.  The  con- 
VOL.  in.  17 
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ti-ovei-sy  raised  by  Berengar  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  his  protest  against  the  new 
rigid  form  of  Transubstantiation  into  which  that  doctrine 
had  but  recently  been  cast  by  Paschasius  Radbert  and 
his  followers,  was  totally  different  £rom  those  which  to 
this  period  had  broken  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Sects 
from  time  to  time  had  arisen  and  were  still  rising^  in 
different  parts  of  Latin  Christendom  whose  opinions 
departed  w^idely  from  the  dominant  &ith.  But  the 
principle  of  these  sects  was,  in  general,  separation  from 
the  Church ;  they  were  societies  working  in  secret, 
withdrawing  their  members  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  and  from  subordination  to  the  hierarchy ;  bound 
together  either  by  peculiar  tenets  or  by  some  intuitive 
harmony  of  feeHng  and  opinion ;  here  organized  under 
their  own  priesthood,  there  held  together  by  aversion 
to  the  pride  and  to  the  vices  of  the  established  clergy ; 
esteeming  apostoUc  poverty  and  apostoUc  himiility  the 
only  signs  of  apostoUc  truth  and  authority.  Infinitely 
/arious,  but  with  some  leading  kindred  principles,  these 
sects  had  one  common  character,  they  were  sects.  They 
either  asserted  each  itself  to  be  the  sole  true  church,  or, 
altogether  rejecting  the  notion  of  a  visible  church,  rest- 
ed on  the  evangelic  truth  of  their  doctrines,  on  their 
conformity  with  the  sacred  Scriptures  (never  altogether 
abandoned  as  a  distinct  tenet) ;  or  they  had  inherited 
the  yet  imextinguished  principles  of  Arian  or  Mani- 
chean  opinions,  the  latter  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
constantly  flowing  by  untraceable  channels  into  the 
west.  These  sects  were  the  authors,  in  different  qua]> 
ters  of  Europe,  of  wide-spread  and  still  renewed  revolt ; 
but  this  rievolt  was  still  beaten  down  in  detail  by  th« 

^  This  affiliation  of  these  very  obscure  sects  wUl  be  hereafter  traced 
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strong  arm  of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power :  they 
were  confuted  by  the  irrefragable  argument  of  fire  and 
sword. 

But  the  opinions  <^  Berengar  threatened  a  civil  war 
—  a  contest  within  the  Church,  within  the  clergy  itself. 
He  declared  that  his  was  the  true  Catholic  doctrine; 
fircnn  his  school  at  Tours  he  proclaimed  a  haughty  intel* 
lectoal  defiance  to  all  the  other  theologic  schools  of 
Christendom.  He  was  himself  probably  unconscious 
of  the  ultimate  bearing  of  his  own  views.  He  appealed 
to  the  clergy  generally,  in  all  likeliliood  as  unconscious ; 
but  who  had  an  intuitive  apprehension,  equally  alarm- 
ing to  die  prudence  of  the  cautious  and  to  the  sensitive 
jealousy  of  the  devout,  that  they  were  descending  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  ground  —  that  the  Sacrament,  by 
this  new  or  revived  interpretation,  was  sinking  in  its 
majesty  and  in  its  efficacy.  This  Sacrament — the 
Eucharist  —  from  the  earliest  times  had  withdrawn  into 
the  most  profound  mystery  ;  it  had  been  guarded  with 
the  most  solemn  reverence,  shrouded  in  the  most  im- 
pressive ceremonial.  It  had  become  as  it  were  the 
Holy  of  Holies  of  the  religion,  in  which  the  presence 
of  the  Godhead  was  only  the  more  solemn  from  the 
surrounding  darkness.  That  Presence  had  as  yet  been 
unapproached  by  pro&ne  and  searching  controversy, 
had  been  undefined  by  canon,  neither  agitated  before 
Council,  nor  determined  by  Pope.  During  all  these 
centuries  no  language  had  been  thought  too  strong  to 
express  the  overpowering  awe  and  reverence  of  the  wor- 
shippers. The  oratory  of  the  pulpit  and  the  hortatory 
treatise  bad  indulged  freely  in  the  boldest  images  ;  the 
mnate  poetry  of  the  fiuth  had  worked  those  images  into 
realities.     Christ's  real  Presence  was  in  some  ind  iscrilf 
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able  manner  in  the  Eucharist ;  but  under  the  notion  of 
the  real  Presence  might  meet  conceptions  the  most 
dissimilar,  ran^ng  from  the  most  subtle  spiritualism 
to  the  most  gross  materialism  ;  that  of  those  whose 
faith  would  be  as  profoundly  moved  by  the  com* 
memorative  symbols,  which  brought  back  upon  the 
memory  in  the  most  vivid  reality  the  one  sacrifice 
upon  the  cross;  as  that  of  the  vulgar,  to  whom 
the  more  material  the  more  impressive  the  notion,  to 
whom  the  sacred  elements  would  be  what  the  fetiche  is 
to  the  savage. 

Between  these  two  extremes  would  be  the  great  mul- 
titude of  beUevOTs,  who  would  contemplate  the  whole 
subject  with  remote  and  reverential  awe.  To  these  the 
attempt  at  the  scrutiny  or  even  the  comprehension  of 
the  mystery  would  appear  the  height  of  profane  pre- 
sumption ;  yet  their  intuitive  perception  would  shrink 
on  the  one  hand  from  refining  the  holy  bread  and  wine 
into  mere  symbols,  on  the  other  firom  that  transub- 
stantiation  which  could  not  but  expose  the  actual  God- 
head to  all  the  accidents  to  which  those  elements,  not 
now  merely  corporeal,  and  with  all  the  qualities  of  the 
human  flesh  and  blood,  but  actually  deified,  might  be 
subject.  It  was  the  fatal  term  Transubstantiation,  first 
used  (as  is  commonly,  but  it  seems  erroneously  said)  by 
Paschasii^  Radbert,  a  monk  of  Corvey,  which  startled 
some  of  the  more  reflective  minds ;  according  to  lliia 
term  the  elements  ceased  entirely  to  be  what  they  still 
seemed  to  be  to  the  outward  senses.  The  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  was  actually  annihilated  —  nothing 
existed  but  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer  resuscitated  in  the 
flesh,  yet  to  which  belonged  the  ubiquity,  the  eternity 
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of  the  divine  nature.^  Such  a  phrase  could  not  but 
cause  some  reaction.  But  the  leader  of  that  reaction, 
Berengar,  had  surrendered  himself  as  the  humble  pupil 
of  the  one  great  thinker,  the  one  purely  meti^h jsical 
mtelligence,  who  during  this  period  had  been  so  much 
m  advance  of  his  age  as  almost  to  elude  their  theological 
jealousy. 

It  "was  impossible  but  that  among  the  minds  with- 
drawn into  prdbund  contemplation  by  monastidsm, 
altogether  secluded  from  practical  intercourse  with  the 
world,  there  should  be  some  in  whom  the  severe  intel- 
ligence should  entirely  predominate.  Such  men  —  the 
religious  awe  being  less  strong  and  less  exclusively 
exercised  than  the  logical  fiunilty  —  would  not  be  re- 
strained from  the  cool  analytic  examination  even  of  the 
most  accredited  theologic  phraseology;  they  would 
subtly  scrutinize  the  inward  sense  of  words,  reduce 
them  from  their  rhetorical  or  poetic  form  to  their  pres- 
ent meaning ;  they  would  be,  by  mental  constitution, 
the  intellectual  parents  of  the  Nominalists  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

Of  iheae  the  most  remarkable  was  the  Scotch  or  Irish 
monk,  John  Scotus  or  Erigena.  Erigena  was  a  philos- 
opher of  a  singularly  subtle  mind :  men  wondered  at 
this  subtlety,  which  was  so  high  above  the  general  train 


I  Badbert*t  Treatise  is  in  MAitane  et  Dnruid,  t  iz.  Pascha* 
ihM,  dumgfa  perhaps  his  ikeory  of  Traosabetantiatioii  (he  does  not  use  the 
word)  may  be  explained  away  into  what  is  called  Impanation  (as  by  Ebrard, 
Dogma  Tom  Heiligen  Abendmahl,  i.  406),  certainly  followed  it  oat  into  its 
grossest  consequences,  the  miracles  of  the  Host  bleeding,  assuming  a  human 
form,  that  of  a  child,  etc,  c  ziv.  Sirmond  claims  for  him  (in  Viti)  the 
merit  of  having  first  matured  the  full  doctrine  of  the  middle  ages;  others 
ascdbe  it  to  Lanflranc  The  Schoolmen  stripped  off  all  the  awfUlness,  and 
ooldljr  discussed  it  in  all  its  naked  materialism.  Compare  Gieseler  on  Pas' 
cfaasius  and  on  Berengar. 
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of  popular  notions  as  to  command  univei-sal  reverence 
rather  than  suspicion.  But  he  had  not  onlj  broken 
the  bonds  of  Latin  Christianity,  he  went  almost  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Christianity  itself.  The  philosopher 
dwelt  alone  in  his  transcendental  world  ;  he  went  fath 
oming  on,  fearless  and  unreproved,  in  the  very  abysses 
of  human  thought ;  and,  it  is  not  improbable,  had  fot 
lowed  out  his  doctrines  into  that  theory  at  which  men 
in  whom  the  rationalistic  &culty  prevails,  and  who  are 
stOl  under  the  influence  of  a  latent  religiousness,  so 
often  arrive.  He  had  wrought  out  a  vague  Pantheism, 
singularly  anticipative  of  that  which  in  its  various  forms 
now  rules  in  modem  Germany.  But  we  must  at  a 
Ijter  period  revert  to  Erigena  as  in  one  sense  the  parent 
of  scholasticism,  but  of  scholasticism  as  a  free,  discur- 
sive, speculative  science,  before  it  had  been  bound  up 
with  rigid  orthodoxy  by  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  and 
Duns  Scotus.  Berengar,  it  shordd  seem,  with  a  weaker 
and  far  less  original  mind,  had  been  caught  in  the 
logical  trammels  of  Erigena,  from  which  he  could  not 
escape.  He  was  not  without  the  pride  which  arises 
from  the  adoption  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  new  and 
apparently  distinct  views  of  mysterious  subjects,  as 
manifesting  superior  intellectual  strength  and  acuteness 
(that  pride  is  betrayed  in  his  somewhat  contemptuous 
challenge  to  Lanfranc),  or  he  shrank  from  the  coarser 
materialism  which  seemed  enforced  by  the  doctrines  of 
Paschasius  Radbert,  and  which  had  already  encountered 
opposition  from  Rabanus  Maurus,  the  monk  Ratramn, 
and  some  others.^     He  proclaimed,  as  the  true  doctrine 

1  On  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Scotoi 
Erigena,  and  to  the  monk  Ratramnus,  compare  Gieseler.  The  treatise  of 
Scotos,  if  he  wrote  expressly  on  the  subject,  is  lost  Compare  Schrodrlv 
xxiiL  i41,  et  $eqq. 
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of  the  Church,  the  counter  definition  of  liis  master 
Erigena,  which,  asserting  the  real  Presence,  declared 
that  real  Presence  spiritually  conceived.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  vast  European  hierarchy, 
there  could  not  be  wanting  minds  of  equally  uateao. 
powerful  logical  subtlety,  and  trained  in  dialectic  sch 
ence,  who  would  repress  within  themselves  the  rebel- 
lious intelligence  ;  and  in  the  confidence  arising  out  of 
th^  infelt  accordance  with  the  dominant  creed,  with 
the  sagacity,  not  merely  timorous,  but  conscientiously 
jealous,  which  would  tremble  at  any  approach  to  the 
unsettling  of  great  religious  questions,  or  the  diminish- 
ing of  the  sacerdotal  power  ^  (the  only  bulwark  against 
brute  force  and  blind  ferocity),  would  espouse  the  es- 
tablished creed  with  the  zeal  and  ardor  of  conscientious 
churchmanship.  Such  was  Lanfranc,  a  native  of  Pavia, 
under  whose  learned  government  the  Norman  monas- 
tery of  Bee  was  rising  into  fame ;  and  Lanfranc  him- 
self was  gaining  that  high  character  which  designated 
him  hereafter  for  the  Norman  primate  of  England. 
Some  jealousy  may  have  lurked  in  the  mind  of  the 
master  of  the  great  school  of  Tours,  which  had  so  long 
enjoyed  hi^  reputation  as  a  seat  of  theologic  learning, 
against  the  upstart  university,  if  it  may  be  so  called,* 

>  The  discovery  of  the  fiimoiu  trettise  of  Berengar  by  Leasingf  its  recent 
pabiication  at  Bsrlin,  fbmiahes  as  with  Berengar's  own  distinct,  deliberate 
statement  of  his  views.  It  is  a  hard,  harsh,  obscure  treatise,  apparently 
Bttle  likely  to  awaken  enthusiasm,  or  to  attach  devoted  followers. 

*  Miracles  were  not  wanting  to  reiVite  Berengar.  A  priest  saw  and 
fiooched  the  form  «f  a  child  on  the  altar.  He  kissed  it;  it  resumed  the 
appearance  of  bread  Berengar  tauntingly  said,  **  Spedosa  certe  pax  neb- 
nlonis,  ut  cui  oris  prssberet  basium,  dentium  ini^rret  ezitium/' — Wm. 
Malmesb.,  p.  466. 

*  See  in  Malmesbury  the  veiy  curious  account  of  the  virtue,  austerity 
•nd  sanctity  of  Berengar,  by  Hildebert,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  p.  46^ 
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among  the  yet  barbarous  Normans.  In  his  challenge 
to  Lanfranc,  Berengar  acknowledges  the  ability  of  that 
teacher  with  a  haughty  condescension,  reproving  him 
for  the  haste  with  which  he  has  presumed  to  condemn 
the  judgments  of  Erigena.^ 

The  opim'ons  of  Berengar  were  widely  disseminated 
by  the  poor  scholars  *  who  wandered  about  the  country 
from  the  school  at  Tours,  and  who  were  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  Berengar.  By  some  they  were  heard  with 
horror :  he  was  accused,  as  usual,  of  opinions  which  he 
did  not  hold  —  of  reducing  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  a 
shadow,  not  a  truth  —  of  vague  concubinage,  and  the 
denial  of  baptism.^  Others  seem  to  have  been  overawed 
by  the  fame  of  hb  erudition.  His  first  antagonist  did 
no  great  honor  to  the  cause  of  orthodoxy ;  it  was 
Hugo,  Bishop  of  Langres,  the  bishop  condemned  and 
degraded  by  the  Council  of  Rheims  for  notorious  crimi- 
nality of  life.  Others  wrote  in  a  more  respectful  and 
expostulatory  tone.  The  writings  of  Berengar  himself 
have  all  the  contemptuousness  of  a  mind  in  which  the 
severe  and  naked  logical  faculty  has  complete  mastery, 
and  which  cannot  comprehend  that  unison  of  faith  and 
reasoning  which  commends  itself  to  those  in  whom  the 
religious  sentiment  maintains  its  power. 

Lanfranc  had  his  revenge  for  the  insolent  superiority 
Ifft7,i060.  assumed  by  Berengar.  He  was  present  at 
the  Council  in  Rome  held  by  Pope  Leo  IX.     The 

1  **  Hac  ergo  in  re,  si  ita  est,  pater,  indignxim  flddsti  ingenio  quod  tibi 
DeoB,  non  atpemabtU,  oontulit,  pneproperam  ferendo  sentontiain.  Nondum 
enlm  sategisti  in  scripture  divins,  uec  multum  contuliati  cam  tuis  dUigenti* 
oribus."  —  Lanfi»noo  Berengarius,  apud  Giles.    Lanfinmci  Opera,  Epist.  1. 

*  Jamqae  scatebat  omnis  Gallia  ejus  doctrinA  per  egenos  scolaree,  t\nm 
Ipse  quotidian&  stipe  soUicitabat,  disseminatft.  —  Wm.  Malmesb.,  iii. 

*  4uthoritie8  in  Mahillon,  Analect.,  and  Schrockh,  p  500. 
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opini(ms  of  Berengar  were  brought  under  discusdion, 
but  of  those  opinions  there  was  no  acknowledged  or 
authoritatiye  statement  which  could  expose  him  to  c<m- 
demnation.  Lanfranc,  suspected  (such  was  his  excuse) 
of  correspondence  with  the  heretic,  and  thus  implicated 
in  his  doctrines,  produced  the  fatal  letter  in  which 
Berengar  avowed  the  opinions  of  Erigena,  proclaimed 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  as  it  was  asserted,  and  inaccurately 
asserted,  to  be  but  a  figure  and  a  similitude.^  Berengar 
was  condemned  at  once ;  he  was  commanded  to  appear 
at  the  Council  summoned  to  meet  at  Vercelli.  But  to 
y ercelli  Berengar  came  not ;  ^  he  had  ap-  stpt.  106O. 
pealed  to  King  Henry  of  France  for  protection :  he  was 
imprisoned  by  that  monarch  in  order,  as  he  himself 
states,  to  extort  money  firom  him ;  nor  would  he  sub- 
mit to  be  judged  out  of  his  province.  He  had  not 
merely  proselytes,  but  fimatical  followers.  The  Church 
of  Tours  sent  one  of  their  body  to  deprecate  the  hasty 
wrath  of  the  Pope ;  he  was  accompanied  by  a  renowned 
derk  of  Burgundy,  named  Stephen.^  Words  ran  high  : 

Compare  TiU  Tjmfrmd  tufnd  GOes.  Oper.  Lanfrinc,  i.  ISS.  There 
h»  friends  are  said  to  have  sent  the  letter  after  him,  and  that  Tjanfraac 
suspected  of  heresy*  on  aocoont  of  his  correspondence  with  Berengar,  pro* 
dnced  the  letter. 

*  It  is  remarkable  with  what  supercilious  contempt  Berengar  writes  of 
the  Cooncil  of  YercelU,  even  of  Leo  IX.  He  denies  the  right  of  the  Pope 
to  sommon  him  to  be  judged  beyond  his  metropolitan  province.  He 
aeouses  Leo  of  having  lodged  with  the  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  who  was  living  in 
epen  adolteiy  with  the  wife  of  his  undo,  a  nobleman  of  Pavia,  and  of  hav- 
ing reftised  to  take  cognizance  of  the  charge  publicly  made  by  his  uncle 
against  the  bishop.  ^  p.  40.  By  an  adverse  writer  he  is  reported  to  have 
•poken  with  equal  scorn  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  see  of  Rome:  ^  Nempe  S. 
Leonem  P.  non  Pontifloem  sed  pompMcem  et  pnlpiflcem  appellavit,  S. 
Bomanam  Ecdesiam  vanitatis  oondlium  et  Ecdesiam  mallgnantlnro,  Ro- 
uanam  sedem  non  apostolicam  sed  seden.  Satans  dictis  et  scriptis  non 
tfmnit  appeUare.*'-~Bemald.  de  Berengar.  damnatione.  Gieseler  has  quoted 
the  whole  passage,  p.  2S6. 

*  '  Dissuaaerant  secundum  ecclesiastics  jura,  secundum  qu»  nuUus  extra 
provlnciam  ad  judicium  ha  cogendus  est  ire.** 
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to  Lanfranc's  learned  arguments  it  was  replied,  that  he 
who  rejected  the  conclusions  of  Erigena  rejected  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine.^  One  of  Lanfiunc's  party,  who 
branded  Berengar  with  the  name  of  heretic,  the  Canon 
of  Tours  declared,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  to  be 
"a  liar."  But  notwithstanding  this  bold  resistance, 
the  Council  of  Vercelli  passed  its  censure  both  upon 
Erigena  the  master,  and  the  disciple  Berengar. 

But  Berengar  treated  the  excommunication  of  the 
Pope  and  of  the  Council  with  sovereign  contempt. 
His  disdainful  language  towards  the  Pope  offended  even 
his  friends.  He  charges  his  antagonists  with  ignorant 
or  wilful  misrepresentation.^  In  France  his  opinions 
divided  the  public  mind;  one  distinguished  prelate, 
Bruno  of  Angers,  openly  espoused  his  doctrines ;  they 
were  favorably  received  by  Froilant  of  Senlis.  The 
king  vacillated  between  the  condemnation  of  Berengar 
and  tacit  connivance  at  his  opinions.  Two  Coimcils 
v/ere  held,  one  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  whom  Be- 
rengar had  endeavored  to  win  over,  at  his  castle  of 
Brion  :  of  this  synod  the  date  and  the  proceedings  are 
but  vaguely  known.  Berengar  is  said  to  have  withdrawn 
discomfited,  and  admitting  the  truth  of  the  established 
doctrine.  The  second  was  summoned  by  the  king  a( 
Paris.  There  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  the  adversary  of 
Berengar,  took  the  lead.  The  tenets  of  Berengar  and 
the  book  of  Scotus  were  denounced  by  wild  acclama- 
tion ;  and  it  was  declared,  that,  if  Berengar  did  not  re- 

1  Much  of  the  treatise  "  De  SacrA  C<biiV  is  devoted  to  the  proof  that  hii 
own  doctrines  aod  those  of  Erigena  were  the  same  as  those  of  AmhroM 
and  Augustine. 

*  Berengar  bitterly  complains  of  the  misrepresentation  of  his  doctrineat 
<  Hnmbertus  enim  ille  tuus,  inaudito  me  .  .  .  scripsit  quod  yolait,  et  quod 
I  non  erat,  mendaciter  meura  esse  confinxit** 
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cant,  tlie  clergy  would  summon  the  array  of  the  king- 
dom, march  at  its  head,  besiege  Berengar  in  whatever 
fortress  or  city  he  might  take  refuge,  compel  him  to  re- 
cant, or  to  surrender  himself  as  prisoner.  But  the 
name  of  Erigena  stood  high  in  France ;  he  had  always 
been  held  as  the  most  honored  divine  at  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  The  king  hesitated,  and  took  no 
(urUier  measures  for  the  restraint  of  Berengar.^  It 
was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  Leo's  life  and  pontifi- 
cate  that  the  alarm  grew  so  great  at  Rome  that  no  less 
than  Hildebrand  himself,  the  cardinal  sub-deacon  of 
the  Church,  now  rising  towards  that  height  of  fiune,  af« 
terwards  to  exalt  him  above  all  the  world,  was  sent  as 
legate  into  France  to  compose  that  dangerous  feud. 
Hildebrand,  with  his  natural  intrepidity,  summoned  a 
Council  at  Tours,  to  assail  his  adversary  in  Apio,  i064. 
his  stronghold.  But  at  Tours  Hildebrand,  instead  of 
taking  the  high  ground  of  authority,  condescended  to 
bec<Hne  persuasive  and  conciliatory ;  he  was  content 
with  Bn  ambiguous  declaration  extorted  from  Berengar, 
that  after  consecration  the  bread  and  wine  were  really 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.^  With  this,  and  witli 
a  fiunt  expreaeion.  of  his  determination  to  carry  Beren- 

1  ''Ego  interim  dico:  panem  etyinnm  per  consecratioDem  converti  in 
•Itariy  in  Tennn  Ciiristi  corpus  et  sanginiiem,  non  mea,  non  tuA,  sed  eran- 
gelica  apostolicaqae  simnl  autenticanim  scriptanmm  qnibua  contra  ire  nefitf , 
est  sententia.**  He  subjoins  lower:  **  Quam  diceres  conversionem  . .  minima 
•BsignastL'*  ~  p.  67.  See  against  Material  Transmutation,  p.  178.  In 
more  than  one  place  Berengar  states  that  he  had  disguised  his  opinions  for 
fear  of  death.  —  p.  78.  See  also  the  distinct  view  of  Berengar's  opinions, 
p.  S74.    Compare  De  Sacr&  CcenI,  pp.  52, 58. 

*  He  states  that  before  Hildebrand :  **  quod  jurarem,  panem  atque  vinum 
altaris  poet  consecrationem  sunt  corpus  Christi  et  sanguis.  Hec  me  sicn^ 
re  proferrem,  juramento  confirmavi,  corde  tenui.**  It  was  the  nuUeriai 
ehsoige  wfaidi  he  rigoronslj  and  ooostandy  opposed,  by  every  argument  of 
obscure,  indeed,  and  tortuous  logic,  but  still  with  unaccommodating  rigoR 
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gar  with  him  to  Rome,  Hildebrand  closed  his  part  in 
this  momentous  controversy.  The  seoret  Is  clear: 
Hildebrand  was  wanted  at  ^ome ;  his  place  was  there.^ 
The  King  of  France  was  bringing  forward  in  his  coon- 
cil  questions  of  great  political  importance,  an  accusation 
against  the  King  of  Spain,  and  a  demand  of  aid  against 
that  King  from  the  Emperor.  The  Council  might  be 
interminablj  protracted,  and  Pope  Leo  was  in  the  ut- 
most peril ;  his  armj  had  been  defeated,  he  was  a  pris- 
oner; if  released,  released  only  to  die.*  Besides  the 
fatal  effects  of  his  humiliation,  his  macerations  had  be- 
gun to  threaten  his  life ;  to  those  so  deep  in  the  politics 
of  Rome  the  progress,  the  fatal  eiid  of  his  disease  might 
be  known  by  sure  prognostics. 

But  we  must  reascend  two  years  to  Leo,  still  in  the 
fall  activity  of  his  youth,  still  endeavoring  to  command 
the  whole  Latin  world  by  his  presence.  His  aspiration 
was  still  to  be  Pope  of  Christendom,  not  of  Rome  only 
(though,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  he  had  great  schemes 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Pope  in  Italy) :  so  dur- 
ing this  period  he  visited  rather  than  took  up  his  resi- 
dence, or  fixed  his  court,  in  Rome.  Three  times, 
during  his  pontificate  of  five  years,  he  crossed  the  Alps; 
once  already  he  had  been  seen  in  Germany  and  at 
Rheims;  the  second  Transalpine  visitation  took  place 
immediately  after  the  coimcil  of  Y ercelli.  Its  ostensible 
object  was  a  great  religious  ceremony  in  honor  of  the 

1  Hfldebrand  had  ordered  all  the  books  bearing  on  the  subject  to  be  ool« 
lected :  **  Ut  ex  eorum  aactoritate  satisfieret  de  eucharistift  pro  cujos  dili- 
gentiori  consideratione  et  yeritatis,  Dei  miserioordift,  oomprehensione  here- 
tida  me  insimulayerant  homines  nihil  scientes,  et  saperiores  se  in  acientii 
alios  non  ssqao  animo  tolerantos."  —  p.  62. 

'  According  to  Berengar,  p.  63,  he  had  heard  of  the  actual  death  of  Leo 
**Nunciatum  iUi  est,  Papam  Leonera  rebus  decessisse  hmnanls.** 
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citjr  of  which  he  was  still  the  bishop.  The  German 
Fapes  had  introdaced  a  singular  kind  of  plurality,  as  if 
the  Teuton  felt  insecure  in  his  Roman  see,  and  stiQ 
reserved  a  safe  retreat  in  his  native  land.  Clement  !!• 
had  retained  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg ;  Leo  Oo*.  &,  nm, 
had  been  several  years  Pope  before  he  vacated  that  of 
Toul. 

No  gift  could  be  bestowed  on  a  dty  or  on  a  church 
of  equal  value  with  that  of  a  popular  saint ;  the  dty 
grew  in  honor  and  in  wealth.  Not  merely  were  its 
own  dtizens  more  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
from  this  increased  devotion,  but  it  became  a  place  of 
pilgrimage ;  multitudes  flocked  annually  to  the  shrine 
with  their  offerings,  and  not  seldom  a  profitable  com- 
mercial mart  grew  up  to  the  advantage  of  the  town. 
Gerard  had  been  bishop  of  Toul ;  he  had  reposed  for 
fifty-six  years  in  his  tomb.  During  a  ceremonial,  as 
solemn  as  that  which  had  instaUed  the  holy  St.  Remi  in 
his  new  shrine,  the  tomb  of  Gerard  was  opened.  The 
body  was  found  in  perfect  preservation.  An  altar  was 
consecrated  to  the  new  saint ;  wonderftd  cures  were  not 
wanting;  privileges  were  lavishly  bestowed  on  the 
fiivored  church,  and  on  the  clergy  of  the  favored  see. 

The  Pope  again  visited  some  of  the  great  cities  of 
Germany,  everywhere  making  mimificent  grants,  con- 
firming the  rights  and  possessions  of  monasteries.  He 
was  at  Treves  and  at  Augsburg ;  at  the  Feast  Feb.  2, 106I. 
of  die  Purification  of  the  Virgin  met  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope.  But  enemies  of  the  Pope  had  now  arisen  at 
the  court  of  the  Emperor.  Leo  IX.  was  too  much  of  a 
German  Pontiff  for  the  Italians,  not  German  enough 
for  his  countrymen.  The  Germans,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Franconian  emperors,  had  possessed  themselvet 
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g£  some  of  the  wealthiest  sees  in  Italj,  as  well  as  of  that 
of  Rome.^  A  German  held  the  see  of  Ravenna ;  and 
under  his  episcopate  Ravenna  had  began  to  renew  her 
ancient  pretensions  to  independence  of  Rome.  Lieo,  in 
the  true  Roman  spirit,  would  not  endure  the  encroach- 
ments even  of  a  German  prelate,  raised  to  his  see  by  the 
special  fiivor  of  the  Emperor.  The  Italian  prelates  at 
YercelU  joined  eagerjj  in  the  humiliation  of  the  Ger« 
man  at  Ravenna ;  Humfired  was  degraded  and  excom- 
municated by  the  Pope  and  Council.  At  this  act  the 
brooding  jesdousy  against  the  Pope  broke  out  at  the 
court  of  Henry  into  open  hostiUty.  Bishop  Nitger  of 
Freisingen,  a  magnificent  prelate,  whose  revenue,  if 
in  part  dedicated  to  less  sacred  uses,  was  splendidly 
employed  on  ecclesiastical  buildings,  during  some  warm 
dispute  relating  to  the  affidr  of  Ravenna,  grasping  his 
neck,  said,  '^  May  a  sword  cleave  this  throat  if  I  work 
not  the  ruin  of  this  Pope."  The  biographer  of  Leo 
adds  that  the  bish<^  ^  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  the 
neck,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  At  Augsburg  the  Pope 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  restoration  of  his  haughty 
antagonist.  Humfired,  it  is  true,  was  ordered  to  make 
restitution  of  all  he  had  unlawfiilly  usurped  from  the 
Pope,  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  and  to  request  his 
forgiveness.  He  knelt ;  "  According  to  the  depth  of 
his  repentance,"  said  the  Pope,  "  may  God  forgive  him 
his  sins."  The  prelate  rose,  and  broke  out  in  scom&l 
laughter.     Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  Pope.     "  Miser- 

1  Hoefler  has  drawn  out  a  list  of  Genoan  prelates,  by  whidi  it  appears 
Ifaat  the  Patriarchate  of  Aqoileia,  the  Bishoprics  of  Oomo,  Padua,  and  Ye* 
fona,  were  a  long  time  almost  exdusivelj  in  their  hands :  other  sees  less  fre. 
qaently.  —  Beilage,  xvii.  p.  838. 

*  This  must  have  been  much  later,  as  Niti^r  Survived  the  Archbishop  of 
Bayenna  some  time. 
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aUe,  lie  is  a  dead  man  I  "  Hmnfired  retamed  to  Ra- 
venna, fell  illy  and  in  a  few  dajs  died,  not  without 
strong  su^icions  of  poison.^ 

The  third  journey  of  Lieo  IX.  beyond  the  Alps  was 
as  mediator  between  the  Emperor  Henry  and 
Andrew  King  of  Hungary.  Fifty  years  had  ^^uoo- 
elapsed  since  that  formidable  people  the  Hun-  io^lm'm 
garians  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  to  etmu^ 
St.  Stephen,  their  king,  had  wrought  this  al-  oonyn^kmoi 
most  sudden  change.  Stephen  was  the  son  ""'^^' 
of  a  Christian  mother,  Sarolta,  herself  the  daughter  €i 
Gyula,  who  had  been  converted  by  a  monk  of  Constant 
tinople,  Hierotheus.  King  Geisa,  &ther  of  Stephen, 
seems  to  have  hovered  between  the  old  Magyar  religion 
of  his  subjects  and  his  new  faith.  Stephen  was  not  bap- 
tized in  his  in&ncy ;  the  holy  St.  Adalbert  administered 
to  him  that  redeeming  rite ;  he  received  the  Christian 
name  of  Stephen ;  he  obtained  the  hand  of  a  Christian 
bride,  Gisela,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Otho.  On 
the  death  of  Geisa,  an  insurrection  of  the  Magyan 
against  the  foreign  councils  and  the  foreign  faith  was 
suppressed.  The  Christian  King  ascended  the  throne ; 
his  first  act  was  to  unite  himself  to  Latin  Christendom ; 
he  s^it  an  embassy  to  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  and  received 
the  present  of  a  crown,  and  a  Papal  edict  empowering 
him  to  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of  his  realm. 
He  was  crowned  King  of  Hunguy  at  Ghran.  Throng- 
out  the  land  rose  churches:  the  nation  received  the 
religion  of  their  Sovereign.  Stephen,  during  his  reign 
of  thirty  years,  continued  in  the  practice  of  that  faith 

1  Gfrorer,  with  flomewhat  dabious  chjmty,  labon  to  exonlpAte  the  Pope 
from  en  share  in  this  crime,  of  which  oo  candid  man  can  have  the  least  sue- 
picion.  He  lays  it  to  the  hostility  of  the  Italians,  who  were  jealous  of  their 
bishoprics  being  turued  into  German  fortresses  for  the  oppression  of  Italy. 
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and  of  those  virtues,  which  acquired  for  liim  the  name 
and  renown  of  a  saint.  But  Peter,  the  successor  of 
Stephen,  did  not  rule,  he  was  ruled  by  German  and 
Italian  priests.  The  rude  and  warlike  people  had  in- 
dignantly thrown  off  the  yoke.  The  unhappy  king 
was  dedironed,  blinded;  Andrew  and  Levanta,  two 
princes  of  the  royal  race,  were  placed  on  the  throne; 
heathenism  became  again  the  national  religion ;  every- 
where the  old  altars  rose ;  the  Christians  were  perse- 
cuted; some  priests  and  bishops  suffered  martyrdom. 
But  on  the  death  of  Levanta,  Andrew  boldly  declared 
himself  a  Christian ;  he  was  crowned  by  a  Christian 
bishop  (probably  the  native  bishops  had  been  permitted 
to  remain) ;  he  restored  the  churches,  and  prohibited 
heathenism  on  pain  of  death. 

The  Emperor  Henry  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
dethroned  Peter ;  on  his  death  he  declared  Hungary  a 
fief  of  the  empire.  Andrew  offered  tribute,  it  was 
rejected  with  scorn.  At  the  instigation  of  Henry, 
himself  engaged  in  the  war  with  Godfirey  of  Lorraine, 
his  uncle  Gebhard,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  led  a  marauding 
expedition  into  Hungary.  He  was  defeated ;  but  the 
Count  of  Bavaria  and  Adalbert  Margrave  of  Austxia 
entered  into  the  war.  It  was  waged  with  greater  yet 
not  with  conclusive  success.  Haimbourg  the  frontier 
town  was  taken  and  retaken.  Henry  himself  in  ihe 
year  1051  headed  a  campaign  without  important  result, 
the  next  year  he  advanced  with  a  more  overwhehning 
force,  and  laid  siege  to  Presburg.  Pope  Leo  appeared 
in  his  camp  to  reconcile  the  temporal  Lead  of  Christen- 
dom ^  with  a  king  who  had  restored  the  Christianity  of 

1  An  Himgarian  prelate,  Coloczyf  had  been  among  the  bishops  present  at 
Toul,  perhaps  as  ambassadorf  secret  or  avowed,  of  King  Andrew  to  the 
Pope.    Compare  throughout  Mailath,  Geschichte  der  Magyaren. 
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his  realm.  But  his  mediation  was  rejected  by  Avg.  stpt. 
both  parties.  He  urged  on  the  Emperor  the  terms  of 
submission  and  tribute,  offered  by  the  Hungarians ; 
Henry  coldly  and  ccmtemptuously  declined  the  condi- 
tions. But  the  tide  of  war  turned,  the  Hungarians 
sunk  the  provision  ships  on  the  Danube,  upon  which 
the  army  of  the  Emperor  depended  for  their  subsist- 
ence ;  and  now  the  Hungarian  in  his  turn  refused  the 
humiliating  concessions  which  he  had  offered  before. 
The  Pope  withdrew,  not  without  some  loss  of  dignity ; 
the  peace  was  not  established  till  the  following  year, 
and  then  without  his  interference.  At  Ratisbon  during 
the  close  of  this  year  Pope  Leo  pursued  his  &yorite 
avocation,  the  canonization  of  Saints.  Two  bishops  of 
that  city,  Erhard  and  Wolfgang,  were  installed  in  that 
honor  with  the  usual  imposing  ceremony. 

Christmas  was  celebrated  by  the  Pope  and  the  Em 
peror,  and  many  of  the  great  prelates  of  Germany,  at 
Worms.  They  met  not  merely  to  celebrate  a  j>.  loea. 
the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  with  more  than  wohm. 
usual  magnificence,  but  on  secular  affiurs  of  great,  it 
appeared  of  vital  importance  to  the  Pope.  Leo,  though 
maintaining  his  hold  on  Transalpine  Christendom,  had 
not  neglected  the  affiiirs  of  Italy.  Those  afiairs  in 
which  he  appeared  in  a  new  character,  and  of  which 
he  was  periiaps  the  victim,  must  be  unfolded  hereafter. 
He  aspired  it  is  clear  to  restore  the  Pope  to  his  rank  as 
an  Italian  Potentate,  to  become  something  more  than  a 
secular  vassal  of  the  empire,  something  beyond  the 
spiritual  monarch  of  Christendom.  The  See  of  Rome 
laid  claim  to  many  wealthy  churches  and  abbeys,^  either 

1  See  the  list  of  SI  charchefl  and  47  monasteries,  besides  some  allodial 
•states,  in  Moratori's  Antiq.  v.  Dissert.  96.  —  Hoefler,  p.  867. 

VOL.  lU.  18 
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as  the  pious  donations  of  the  founders,  or  as  the  granta 
of  emperors.  Among  these  were  the  fiimous  Abbey 
of  Fulda,  and  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg.^  Leo  agreed 
to  surrender  these  endowments  in  exchange  for  the  city 
and  territory  of  Benevento,  stipulating  at  the  same 
time  for  a  strong  imperial  force  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  that  city,  and  to  enable  him  to  subdue  the  formida- 
ble and  hostile  Normans. 

But  the  Antipapal  party  at  the  court  of  Henry  had 
grown  in  strength  and  in  bitterness  of  hostility;  the 
more  the  Pope  became  an  Italian,  and  the  more  he 
asserted  his  independence,  the  more  odious  he  became 
to  the  great  German  prelates.  His  most  attached  friend 
and  most  powerful  supporter,  the  holy  and  charitable 
Bardos,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  dead ;  the  Em- 
peror of  his  own  authority  had  appointed  Liutpold, 
Provost  of  the  Chapter  of  Bamberg,  to  this  German 
primacy.  The  Pope  had  bestowed,  in  order  to  propi- 
tiate the  new  primate,  some  further  privileges  on  the 
See  of  Mentz.  The  archbishop  was  the  Papal  Legate 
in  his  own  diocese.  Bui  as  if  he  knew  the  character 
Bamberg  ^^  Liutpold,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  this 
Oct.  18.  grant  to  remind  him  of  the  duties  of  his  fiino- 
tion.  A  trifling  incident  betrayed  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  the  German  and  Italian  churchmen,  the  difficult 
position  of  the  Pope,  who  having  rashly  fevered  the 
insolent  superiority  of  the  Italians,  was  obliged  to  hum- 
ble himself  before  the  sullen  obstinacy  of  the  Germans. 
In  the  mass  for  Christmas  day,  the  Pope  read  the  ser- 
vice, the  next  day  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  Metro- 
politan of  Worms,  performed  the  function.     The  pro- 

*  Gfrj)rer  conjectures  that  the  Bishopric  of  Bamberg  was  attached  to  th« 
Papacy  on  the  promotion  of  Clement  the  Second 
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cessioii  was  ended,  the  archbishop  had  taken  his  seat, 
Humbert,  a  deacon  o(  the  archbishop,  chanted  the 
Gospel  in  a  tone  different  fix>m  the  Roman  usage, 
perhaps  jarring  to  Italian  ears.  The  Italians  requested 
the  Pope  to  forbid  him  from  proceeding  in  his  di£»onant 
chant:  the  Pope  did  so,  but  the  deacon  went  on, 
disr^arding  the  Papal  mandate.  The  Pope  allowed 
the  Gospel  to  be  ended,  summoned  the  refractory 
deac(m,  and  declared  him  deposed  from  his  office :  the 
archlnshop  instantly  sent  some  of  his  clergy  to  demand 
the  restoration  of  his  deacon ;  the  Pope  declined.  The 
service  went  on,  it  was  the  time  for  the  elevation  of  the 
Host.  The  archbishop  sat  stubbornly  in  his  seat,  and 
declared  that  neither  he  himself,  nor  any  other  should 
proceed  vrith  the  office.  The  whole  ceremony  paused ; 
the  Pope  was  obliged  to  yield,  his  apologists  said  because 
he  would  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  a  metropolitan 
in  his  own  diocese.  The  deacon  was  reinvested  in  his 
Amotions ;  the  archbishop  condescended  to  discharge 
the  rest  of  his  holy  office. 

But  this,  humiliating  as  it  was,  was  not  the  most  fittal 
mark   o(  jealousy   displayed    by   German   churchmen 
against  the  unpopular  Pontiff.     At  a  council  at  Man- 
tua, suddenly  broken  off,   were  imdisguised  a.d.  106& 
signs  of  German  hostihty.*    Gebhard,  Bishop  r 


of  Eichstadt,  who  was  of  great  weight  in  the  councils 
of  the  Emperor,  persuaded  him  to  withdraw  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops,  which  were  to  march  with  the  Pope 


1  At  the  council  of  Mantam  the  uproar  against  the  Pope  waa  not  on  ac- 
eount  of  the  married  clergy,  against  whom  stronger  measures  were  thieat- 
eoed,  hut  the  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  obtain  a  sponge  declared  to  contain 
(he  blood  of  the  Lord.  This  accompanied  the  reliques  of  S.  Longinua,  the 
soldier  who  pierred  the  side  ^nth  his  spear.    Compare  Thetncr«  vol.  ii.  p.  S2 
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into  Italy,  and  put  him  in  possessicm  of  Beuevento.^ 
The  Pope  had  influence  enough  to  retain  in  his  service 
500  Swabian  knights.  With  these,  and  assembling 
aroui.d  his  standard,  as  he  went,  a  host  of  lawless 
adventurers  and  mercenaries,  the  holy  Leo  marched 
through  Italy  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  own  forces, 
the  first  or  almost  the  first  martial  pope,  against  the 
terrible  Normans.  The  Italian  policy  of  Leo,  bold, 
aggressive  to  a  certain  degree,  had  been  justified  by 
success.  In  the  reconquest  of  Sardinia  fix)m  a  new 
invasion  of  the  Saracens,  his  admonitions  and  advice 
had  encouraged  the  Pisans  to  achieve  the  conquest.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome  he  had  not  been  able  to 
(>abdue  the  fierce  barons,  who  still  maintained  the  fast- 
ness cities,  and  awaited  their  time :  a  Crescentius  still 
held  Tusculum.  But  Southern  Italy  ofiered  a  more 
promising  field  for  the  extension  and  consoKdation  of 
his  sovereignty.  It  was  held  by  three  powers  mortally 
hostile  to  each  other,  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Normans.  Of  these  the  Saracens,  by  recent  feuds,  had 
been  so  weakened,  that  Leo,  in  his  lofty  visions,  began 
to  dream  of  the  reconquest  of  Sicily  to  Christendom. 
The  Greeks,  almost  in  despair  of  maintaining  their 
ground  against  the  Norman  adventurers,  had  vainly 
sought  recourse  in  craft.  They  endeavored  to  bribe 
them  with  enormous  pay  to  enter  into  their  service  and 
engage  in  new  wars  in  the  East.  But  the  Normans 
knew  their  strength  :  this  body  of  men,  who  had 
arrived  in  Italy  as  pilgrims,  had  now  become  sovereigns 
of  many  cities ;  they  warred  impartially  on  aU.^     The 

1  Floto  (Kaiser  Heinrich  der  Vieite,  i.  p.  179,  published  1866)  assigns 
some  reasons,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  Heniy  in  Gemuuiy,  for  that 
advice. 

•  On  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  read  the  carious  chronid^ 
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deUverance  of  Sondiem  Italy  from  these  half  chr»« 
tiaiii74?>d  and  barbarous  freebooters  seemed  to  justify 
to  Pope  Leo  even  his  warlike  propensities.  His  first 
incursion  into  the  South  had  been  of  a  more  peaceful^ 
more  seemly  character ;  but  it  had  (qpened  to  his  amU* 
tion  views  which  matured  slowly  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
In  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate,  he  had  again 
visited  Monte  Casino,  and  held  a  synod  at  Salerno.  At 
his  approach  the  city  of  Benevento  threw  oiF  Haj,  kxo. 
the  yoke  of  its  sovereign  prince,  Landulf  ci  Capua. 
Leo  hesitated  not  to  accept  the  popular  surrender ;  and 
to  receive  the  city  as  part  of  the  domain  of  St.  Peter. 
The  faction  of  the  Capuan  regained  possession,  Leo 
excommunicated  the  rebellious  city.  He  was  now  by 
the  Imperial  grant  Lord  of  Benevento.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  enlisted  to  expel  the  Normans  from 
the  land.  He  wrote  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  Constan- 
tine  Mcmomachus,  to  declare  the  reasons  which  urged 
him  to  undertake  this  war  in  person.  In  his  martial 
ardcnr  he  forgot  the  theolc^c  controversy,^  which  was 
rising  to  its  height  with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
Michael  Cerularius ;  the  controversy,  which  prolonged 

*  Li  Nonnans.*  published  b7  M.  ChAmpollicm  Figeac.  Soc  de  I'Historie  de 
France. 

1  For  this  controreny  between  Hombert  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Sylva  Can- 
dida, legate  at  CJonstantinople,  and  the  clergy  of  Constantinople,  which 
ended  in  haughty  words  on  both  sides,  see  Leonis  Epist  apad  Mansi 
zlx.  Caoisii  Lectiones  Antiq.  One  of  the  strongest  objections  against  the 
Greek  Church  was  the  marriage  of  her  clergy.  The  Ls^  replies:  ^  II»o- 
dne  qnoque  sunt  flla  majora  et  perfedjora,  ut  novus  niaritus  et  recente  car- 
nis  Yolnptate  reeolntua  ei  totus  marddns  Christi  ministret  altaiibos,  et  ab 
^us  iramacnlalo  oorpore  sanctificando  manus  confestim  ad  muliebres  trans- 
ferat  amplexns.  ....  Fro  qnibus  omnibus  et  aliis,  quos  longum  est  scripto 
prosequi  erroribns,  nisi  reeiperitis  et  digne  satisfeoeritis,  irrevocabile  ana- 
thema hie  et  in  Aituzo  eritis  a  Deo  et  ab  omnibus  Catholids,  pro  quibus 
Christns  animam  snam  posuit."  —  Compare  the  answer  by  Nicetas.  Apui 
Caaii.  pp.  301-314 
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for  centuries  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  While  the  vital  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  Sacrament  threatened  to  distract  the  West,  the 
East  broke  off  all  connection  with  a  church  which 
dared  to  use  unleavened  bread  in  that  solemn  rite.  The 
Normans,  thus  wrote  Leo  to  the  Emperor,  that  uncUd- 
ciplined  and  foreign  race,  were  still  ravaging  Christian 
Italy  with  more  than  Pagan  impiety ;  they  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex,  and  not  merely  slew  the  Christians  indis- 
criminately in  promiscuous  fray,  but  put  them  to  death 
slowly  with  indescribable  tortures.  They  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  things  sacred  and  pro&ne ;  they  plun- 
dered, burned,  razed  churches.  Princes,  accorc^g  to 
the  apostles,  were  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain ;  and 
as  a  prince  Leo  went  out  to  war ;  not  that  he  desired 
the  death  of  a  single  Norman,  nor  of  any  human  being, 
but  by  the  terrors  of  human  judgments,  these  unbeliev- 
ers must  be  taught  the  terms  of  God's  judgments.'^ 

In  his  youthftil  days,  Leo  had  acquired  some  &me 
for  military  conduct ;  he  had  commanded  the  vassals  of 
the  bishopric  of  Toul  in  one  of  the  Emperor  Conrad's 
expeditions  into  Italy.  Some  viun  self-confidence  may 
have  mingled  with  the  zeal  which  induced  him  to  lead 
his  own  army  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith  ^  —  an  act 
at  which  some  of  the  more  religious  stood  amazed,  and 
did  not  disguise  their  utter  repugnance.  The  stem  re- 
cluse Peter  Damiani  protested  with  all  his  natura 
energy.^ 

^  Leo  IX.  Epiflt  Constant  Monomach.  vii. ;  Labbe,  p.  992, 

*  **  In  illius  itaqne  stecolaris  militi»^  dispoeitione,  sic  repeote  sagax  app»- 
rait  et  pFovidos,  quasi  hujosmodi  negotiis  tantam  fhisset  hactenua  ez«nsitft- 
tns."  —  Wibert,  i.  7. 

*  Damiani  lays  down  this  irrefragable  proposition:  ^  Si  ergo  pro  Fide, 
qu&  universalis  vivit  Ecclesia,  nusqoam  ferrea  corripi  anna  conceditur,  qao- 
modo  pro  terrenis  ac  transitoriis  Ecdesie  &caltatibuB  loiicata  tuam  ia 
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The  conduct  of  Leo  in  the  campaign  beiied  his  early 
fiune.  The  sagacity  and  forethought,  formerly  ascribed 
to  him,  utterly  fidled.  Not  that  he  actuaUy  took  the 
genaralship  of  his  troops  in  the  battle,  but  all  the  move- 
ments seem  to  have  been  made  under  his  guidance. 
From  San  Germane  he  advanced  to  Capua,  accompa* 
nied  by  many  bishops,  by  Frederick  of  Lorraine  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Emjnre,  the  Duke  of  Gaeta,  the 
Counts  of  Aquino  and  Teano.  Thence  he  marched 
mto  the  Capitanata,  the  stronghold  of  the  Normans. 
The  ApuUans  and  other  Italians  flocked  to  his  standard. 
He  had  an  interview  with  Argyrous,  the  Greek  Catapan 
of  Calabria,  who  promised  his  succor.  He  fixed  his 
quarters  at  Civitella,  and  launched  his  first  j,„^jg^ 
olow,  the  excommunication  of  the  Normans.  *^*^ 
rhe  Normans  either  were,  or  jMretended  to  be,  appalled 
by  these  vast  preparations.  They  offered  terms  of  sub- 
mission. These  were  peremptorily  refused  by  Frederick 
of  Lorraine :  the  only  condition  offered  was  their  total 
iU)andonment  of  Italy.  The  Pope  saw  not  the  danger 
of  driving  them  to  despair.  He  pushed  forward  his 
troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Fertorio,  near  Dragonata. 
The  German  troops  were  not  above  500.  The  terrible 
Normans  mustered  8,000  knights,  men  who  were  said  to 
be  aUe  to  cleave  an  enemy  firom  the  head  to  the  saddle 


^adiof  debacduntnr.'*  **  When  the  taintB  hftye  power  they  do  not  eren 
riaj  bereHcs  and  infidels."  He  proceeds  to  condemn  Leo  IX. :  **  Ad  hiec  si 
qois  objidmty  bellicis  nsibns  Leonem  se  fireqaenter  implicnisse  Pontificem, 
Temmtftmen  sanntnm  eete.  Dioo  qood  sentio,  qooniam  nee  Petnis  ob  hoc 
ApoetoHcnm  ohtinet  prindpatom,  quia  negavit;  nee  David  iddrco  prophe- 
tioB  meretor  oracnlam,  qoia  torura  alien!  viri  invasit.'*  It  is  curious  to  read 
Damiani*s  commentator,  trying  to  make  out  that  Damlani  does  not  con- 
demn the  Pope's  nsing  the  sword  as  a  temporal  prince.  How  woold  the 
old  Saint,  who  compared  Leo*8  wars  with  the  denial  of  Peter,  and  the  adnl* 
teiy  of  David,  have  scorned  this  distinction?  —  Damiani,  Epist  iv.  9* 
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With  one  blow.  They  were  commanded  by  the  sons  of 
Tancre4,  Humfrey,  Richard  of  Aversa,  and  the  yet 
unrenowned  Robert  Goiscard.  Three  days  the  armies 
watched  each  other.  While  the  negotiations  were 
pending,  the  Normans  occupied  a  hill,  on  which  de- 
pended the  fate  of  the  battle.  The  fourth  day  they 
burst  down  in  three  squadrons.  The  Lombards,  on  one 
wing,  the  Apulians  on  the  other,  fled  at  once :  the  Grer- 
mans  were  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man. 

The  Normans  rushed  &om  the  field  to  sdze  the  Pope 
at  Civitella.  An  accidental  conflagration  repelled  them 
for  that  night :  the  next  day  they  entered  the  town. 
The  humbled  Pope  at  once  relieved  them  &om  their  ex- 
communication :  they  became  again  sons  of  the  Church. 
Was  it  religious  awe,  or  was  it  subtle  policy,  which 
made  them  at  once  her  obsequious  sons?  The  rude 
soldiery  perhaps  &om  dread,  the  leaders  from  that  craft 
in  which  the  Normans  excelled  as  much  as  in  valor, 
cast  themselves  down  before  the  Pope,  entreated  his 
pardon,  professed  deep  penitence.  But  they  lost  no 
time  in  securing  again  all  the  cities  which  had  thrown 
off  their  yoke.  Count  Humfrey,  the  gentlest  of  the 
sons  of  Tancred,  remained  as  gaoler,  or  as  an  attendant 
on  the  Pope.  Leo  was  allowed  to  visit  the  battle-field,* 
to  bury  his  own  soldiers  with  the  honors  of  martyrs. 
He  declared  that  he  had  heavenly  visions  of  their  glory, 
as  having  died  for  the  faith.  The  Normans  themselves 
afterwards  assisted  in  building  a  church  over  their  re- 
mains. The  Pope  was  conducted  with  all  respect  by 
Count  Humfrey  to  Benevento :    there  he  remained,  a 


>  The  battle  was  foaght  Jane  16, 1069.    Leo  set  off  for  Rome  BCarch  1% 
lOM. 
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prisoner,  though  treated  with  the  most  profotind  0Qt« 
ward  reyerence,  for  some  months. 

Heart-broken  at  the  fidhire  of  all  his  schemes ;  per- 
haps now  conscious  of  his  own  unclerical  conduct,  in 
becoming  the  leader  of  an  army;  seeing  the  divine 
condemnation  in  his  abasement,  his  imprisonment,  not* 
withstanding  the  courteous  and  deferential  demeanor  of 
the  Normans ;  knowing  that  he  was  absolutely  in  their 
power,  the  pious  Lieo  betook  himself  to  the  severest 
acts  of  penitential  austerity.  He  wore  nothing  but 
sackdot}! ;  he  slept  on  a  carpet,  with  a  stone  for  his 
pillow,  the  few  hours  which  he  allowed  for  sleep. 
Every  day  he  performed  mass ;  almost  aU  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  night  was  passed  in  prayer  and  the  recital 
of  the  Psalter.  He  did  not  absolutely  ne^ect  his  ec- 
clesiastical functions ;  he  appointed  a  new  abbot  of 
Santa  Sophia,  in  Benevento.  He  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  Africa,  with  Constantinople,  with  the  most 
remote  parts  of  Latin  Christendom ;  but  his  chief  occu- 
pation, besides  his  prayers,  was  works  of  charity.  His 
admirers  glorify  his  imprisonment  with  many  miracles. 
But  his  sorrow  and  his  macerations  had  wasted  all  his 
strength ;  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  The  Nor- 
mans, perhaps  out  of  compassion,  perhaps  lest  they 
should  be  accused  of  the  death  of  the  Pope  while  in 
their  hands,  were  willing  to  release  the  dying  man* 
On  the  12th  of  March  he  left  Benevento,  under  the 
escort  of  the  Norman  Humfrey.  He  was  obliged  to 
rest  twelve  days  at  Capua.  He  arrived  at  Rome,  but 
repressed  the  universal  joy  by  melancholy  intimations 
of  his  approaching  death,  too  visibly  confirmed  by  his 
helpless  condition.  His  calm  departure  reaches  sublim- 
ity.   He  ordered  his  coffin  to  be  carried  to  St.  Peter's ; 
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he  reposed  on  a  couch  by  its  side.  There  he  gave  his 
last  admonitions  to  the  ecclesiastics  around^  entreating 
them  to  abstain  from  simony  and  the  alienation  of  the 
estates  of  the  Church  ;  there  he  received  the  last  sacra- 
ments. He  rose  with  difELculty,  and  looked  into  his 
coffin.  ^^  Behold,  my  brethren,  the  mutabiUty  of  human 
things.  The  cell  which  was  my  dwelling  when  a  monk 
expanded  into  yonder  spacious  palace ;  it  shrinks  again 
into  this  narrow  coffin."  The  next  morning  he  was 
dead.  He  died  before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's.  As 
might  be  expected,  his  death  had  been  announced  by 
Apriiis,  visions:  monks  had  beheld  in  their  dreams 
1064.  angels  in  white  robes  by  his  bed-side.     Won- 

derful cures  immediately  followed  his  departure.  A 
devil,  who  had  possessed  a  Tuscan  woman  for  above 
nine  years,  confessed  that  Leo  had  already  ascended  to 
heaven,  and  that  it  was  by  his  power  that  he  was  driven 
forth.  A  woman  laughed  this  tale  to  scorn ;  she  was 
seized  by  the  expelled  fiend  and  compelled  to  pray  to 
the  new  Saint.  The  lame,  the  dumb,  the  lepers,  were 
brought  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  touch  his  remains. 
Churches  were  built  to  his  honor  in  Benereuto,  in  Touli 
and  in  many  other  cities. 
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CHAPTER    ni. 
CONTINUATION    OF    6SRIIAK    P0PI8. 

HiLDEBBAND  having  coucluded  his  hasty  treaty  with 
Berengar,  but  not  leading  with  him,  as  he  had  threat* 
ened,  the  captive  heretic,  travelled  with  the  ntmost 
^>eed  to  Rome.  Pope  Leo,  it  is  said,  had  bequeathed 
the  administration  of  the  see,  during  the  vacancy,  to  the 
Cardinal-subdeacon ;  but  tumults  were  threatened,  oi 
actually  broke  out :  the  party  of  Benedict,  the  old  Ro« 
man  party,  was  not  extinct.  According  to  one  account, 
it  made  a  bold  attempt  to  regain  its  power.  Hildebrand 
was  too  wise  as  yet  to  aspire  to  the  unsafe  dignity. 
The  Pope  must  be  a  wealthy  prelate,  for  the  larger  part 
rf  the  papal  domains  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  ba- 
ronial plunderers.  An  Italian  pope  of  the  most  awftd 
piety,  of  the  most  determined  energy,  would  only  have 
wielded  spiritual  weapons,  to  which  those  lawless  men 
had  been  too  long  habituated,  not  to  laugh  them  to  soom. 
The  Pope  must  command  the  imperial  protection,  with- 
out which  Rome  might  at  any  time  become  the  prey  of 
the  Normans.  That  terrible  race  had  again  resumed 
their  hostile  aspect ;  their  ally,  the  Count  of  Reate,  had 
not  scrupled  to  seize  and  imprison,  on  their  return  from 
Constantinople,  the  Aiture  Cardinal  Frederick  of  Lor* 
raine  and  the  other  legates  of  Pope  Leo.  The  Pope 
would  have  become  the  slave,  he  liad  not  yet  learned 
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the  wiser  policy  of  being  the  patron  and  ally  of  these 
barbanans.  After  some  months  it  was  determined  to 
send  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor^  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Hildebrand  himself,  to  implore  his  nomination. 
But  Hildebrand  had  already  determined  upon  his  choice 
—  a  Pope  who  might  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
and  whose  election  would  so  flatter  the  Emperor,  that 
he  would  hardly  refuse  to  concur  cordially  in  the  ap- 
pointment. Gebhard  of  Eichstadt  was  one  of  the  rich- 
est, undoubtedly  the  ablest  of  the  German  prelates. 
Gebhard  mi^t  be  conadered  the  remote  cause  of  the 
discomfiture  of  Leo  at  Civitella,  and  of  his  premature 
death.  He  it  was  who  had  advised  the  Emperor  to 
countermand  the  march  of  the  great  body  of  his  troops 
to  the  support  of  Leo.  He  had  veiled  this  act  of  jealous 
hostility  to  Leo  under  affected  scorn  of  the  Normans  ; 
**  with  two  hundred  knights  he  would  chase  them  from 
Italy."  If  Gebhard  could  command  the  German 
troops  to  retire,  he  could  command  them  to  advance  in 
these  perilous  times  to  the  rescue  of  Rome. 

The  rise  of  Gebhard  of  Eichstadt  to  power  and  influ 
ence  had  been  rapid  and  extraordinary.  Gebhard, 
Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  the  uncle  of  the  Emperor,  had  de- 
manded for  his  fevorite,  Cuno,  the  succession  to  his  see. 
From  some  latent  cause,  on  the  pretext  that  Cuno 
was  the  son  of  a  married  priest,  Henry  refused  the 
nomination,  but  endeavored  to  propitiate  his  uncle  by 
leaving  the  appointment  absolutely  in  his  power.  The 
Bishop  of  Ratisbon  immediately  named  Gebhard,  a 
remote  descendant  of  the  noble  house  of  Calw.  To  the 
Emperor's  objection  against  his  extreme  youth,  the 
bishop  repKed  with  prophetic  sagacity,  that  Gebhard 
would  rise  to  still  higher  honors.      This  vaticinatioD 
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began  immediatelj  to  giye  promise  of  fulfilment  The 
Bishop  of  Eichstadt  showed  consummate  abilities ;  he 
was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Emperor  in  most  di£S 
cult  circumstances,  particularly  during  the  Hungarian 
war.  He  became  his  most  intimate  and  confidential 
counsellor. 

It  was  a  great  stroke  of  policy  to  secure  the  full  exer* 
tion  of  the  imperial  power  for  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Pope  in  the  dignity  and  security  of  his  office ;  to  repel 
the  Normans,  perhaps  to  wrest  back  firom  their  unwor- 
thy possessors  some  <^  the  estates  of  the  see :  while  at 
the  same  time  it  deprived  the  Emperor  of  a  counsellor 
who  was  most  likely  to  give  success  to  his  policy,  to  the 
German  policy,  of  retaining  the  Pope  in  obsequious 
vassalage  to  the  Empire.  It  might  be  bddly  predicted 
firom  the  ambition  and  abilities  of  such  a  Pope  as  6eb* 
hard,  that  after  the  great  work  of  the  reestablishment 
of  the  papacy  was  completed,  the  Churchman,  as  in  his 
predecessors,  would  predominate  over  the  faithful  sub- 
ject, the  Italian  Pope  over  the  German  Liegeman. 
Gebhard  foresaw  the  danger,  shrank  fix)m  the  tempta- 
tion ;  he  had  rather  remain  the  commanding  counsellor 
than  the  equal,  the  rival,  it  might  be  the  enemy,  of  his 
master.  He  yielded  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  Hil- 
dobrand  and  the  Romans,  and  of  his  Imperial  sovereign, 
only  after  long  delay,  only  on  the  significant  terms  that 
the  Emperor  would  restore  the  rights  and  possessions 
which  he  held  belonging  to  the  Papacy.  This  speech 
impUed  the  pledge  of  his  assistance  to  recover  ^  -  ^ 
those  usurped  by  others.  A  whole  year  had  ™^- 
eliq)6ed  before  the  accessor  of  Leo  IX.  was  inaugu* 
rated  at  Rome  under  tlie  name  of  Victor  II. 

The  Emperor  followed  his  Pope  into  Italy  at  the 
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head  of  an  imposing  and  powerftd  array.  But  a  new 
enemy  had  arisen,  if  not  more  formidable,  more  hateful 
to  the  Emperor  than  the  Normans  or  the  usurpers  of 
the  Papal  estates.  Godfrey  the  Bearded,  the  deposed 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  had  been  Henry's  ancient  antagonist. 
Godfrey,  anathematized  by  Leo  IX.,  deserted  by  his 
allies,  had  submitted  to  the  loss  of  his  hereditary  duke- 
dom ;  he  had  led  an  aimless  and  adventurous  life.  One 
of  the  acts  which  was  considered  as  betraying  hostility 
to  the  Emperor  in  Pope  Leo,  had  been  the  elevation  of 
Godfrey's  brotiier,  Frederick  of  Lorraine,  to  the  Car- 
dinalate,  and  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  Church.  God- 
frey had  accompanied  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  Legate, 
on  his  mission  to  Constantinople.  On  his  return  he 
married  Beatrice,  the  widow  of  Boniface,  Marquis  of 
A.©.  1062.  Tuscany,  who  had  been  murdered  a  few  years 
before.  The  whole  inheritance  of  that  family,  the  most 
powerful  in  Italy,  the  inheritance  which,  aflerwarda 
falling  to  the  famous  Countess  Matilda,  was  the  great 
source  of  the  independence  and  overweening  power  of 
Gregory  VII.,  was  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor's 
implacable  enemy.  The  depression  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine  was  the  one  object  which  now  occupied  the  Em- 
peror. The  mother  and  her  daughter  fell  into  his  handu. 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine  was  forced  to  abandon  his  Italian 
possessions ;  he  fled  to  Germany,  to  stir  up  more  peril- 
ous revolt  against  the  Imperial  authority.  The  Cardi- 
nal Frederick,  pursued  by  the  implacable  jealousy  of 
the  Emperor,  did  not  find  himself  safe  even  in  the  holy 
sanctuary  of  Monte  Casino.  He  took  refiige  in  a  more 
unapproachable  monastery  in  the  rocky  island  of  Ther- 
mita,  to  emerge  in  a  short  time,  under  other  circom* 
stances,  as  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 
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Pope  Victor  11.  held  a  coandl  in  the  presence  o£  the 
Emperor  at  Florence,  then  an  nnunportantiujiT. 
dty.  Besides  the  ordinary  denunciation  against  simoni- 
acal  proceedings,  and  a  new  sentence  against  the 
excommnnicated  Berengar,  a  decree  was  passed  which 
attempted  to  strike  at  the  root  of  that  evil  which  impov- 
erished the  papacy,  broke  up  the  Church  property  into 
small  pieces,  and  made  laymen  the  actual  possessors  of 
the  estates  of  the  Church.  It  prohilHted,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  all  bishops  and  abbots  from  granting 
the  estates  of  the  Church  as  fie&  to  knights  or  nobles. 
The  Pope  set  the  example  of  this  new  proceeding ;  on 
the  falling  in  of  the  fief  of  Spoleto  and  Camerina,  he 
became  himself  the  Marquis.  He  proceeded,  no  doubt 
under  the  awe  of  the  protection  of  his  imperial  master, 
to  resume  other  lands  which  had  been  rashly  and  fraud- 
ulently granted  away  in  the  more  turbulent  periods  to 
the  barons  of  the  Romagna. 

But,  whether  from  his  severity  in  the  condemnation 
of  simony,  the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
or  the  threatened  resumption  of  the  estates  of  the 
Church,  the  Italian  hatred  to  a  German  pope  soon 
found  a  man  bold  and  guilty  enough  to  endeavor  th« 
murder  of  Victor.  A  subdeacon  mingled  poison  even 
with  the  blood  of  the  Lord  in  the  Eucharist ;  the  story 
took  the  form  of  legend ;  the  Pope  could  not  lift  the 
chaUce;  he  entreated  the  prayers  of  the  fiiithftd  to 
enable  him  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this  wonder; 
the  affiighted  culprit  fell  on  his  knees  and  confessed, 
<v,  as  it  wad  said,  the  demon  who  possessed 'him  con- 
fessed Ids  guilt. 

The  Emperor,  on  the  news  of  threatened  insurrec- 
tion, had  hastened  back  to  Germany.     Instead  of  de* 
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scending  again  in  the  next  year  to  Italy,  he  sent 
messenger  after  messenger  pressing  the  return  of  his 
one  fidthftil  and  wise  counsellor  to  Germany.  The 
Empire  was  in  open  or  secret  revolt  in  many  parts. 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine  had  organized  an  insurrection; 
France  threatened  war  :  the  Pope  hastened  to  the  aid 
of  his  old  master.  He  arrived  at  Goslar  to  receive  his 
confession,  to  administer  the  last  Sacraments.  The 
Emperor,  in  consequence  of  violent  exertion  in  the 
chase,  had  caught  a  fever,  which,  working  on  a  mind 
Oct.  5  1056.  harassed  by  the  perplexing  state  of  afiairs, 
(Oct. ».)  brought  liim  to  the  grave.  He  died,  forgiving 
all  his  enemies,  making  restitution  of  all  which  he  had 
unjustly  possessed,  bequeathing  his  infant  son  to  the 
care  of  the  Pope.  He  was  buried  by  the  faithAil  Pope 
at  Spires. 

Victor  II.,  Gebhard  of  Eichstadt,  was  now  in  power 
both  Pope  and  Emperor ;  his  wise  moderation  appeased 
the  angry  conflict  in  Germany.  He  reconciled  Bald- 
win of  Flanders  to  the  young  king  by  a  timely  conces- 
sion of  his  hereditary  dukedom.  He  allayed  the  enmity 
June,  1067.  of  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  ;  he  gave  no  offence 
Oct.  20, 1066.  to  those  who  were  most  likely  to  take  offence 
at  this  preeminent  elevation  of  one  of  their  own  order, 
the  great  prelates  of  Germany;  he  raised  the  celebrated 
Adalbert  into  a  metropolitan  of  Northern  Germany,  as 
Archbishop  of  Hamburg.  He  sent  Hildebrand  again 
into  France  to  reform  the  Church,  to  depose  the  simoni- 
acal  prelates,  to  wrest  the  power  and  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  laity.  In  Italy  it  had 
already,  before  the  Emperor's  death,  begun  to  appear 
Nov.  Dec.  ^^^  *^®  Pope  now  wielded  the  power  of  the 
1066.  Empire.     He  had  made  a  progress  into  the 
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March  of  Ancona  as  Duke  of  Spoleto  and  Marquis  of 
Camerina  and  Fermo,  and  of  the  March  of  Ancona. 
He  raised  his  tribunal,  and  was  received  with  the 
utmost  submission ;  many  of  the  unruly  barons  attended 
obsequiously  upon  his  court.  He  summoned  the  Count 
Teuto  and  his  sons  for  unlawfully  withholding  the 
eastle  of  La  Vitice  from  the  Bishop  of  Teramo.  The 
contomacious  Teuto  not  iqppearing,  the  judge  rf  the 
Pope  declared  him  in  rebeUion,  pronounced  against  him 
the  ban  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Pope,  and  gave  orders 
to  take  the  castle  by  force.  These  proceedings  were 
not  always  carried  out  without  strcmg  murmurs.  Peter 
Damiani,  in  one  case  thought  himself  called  upon  to 
intrude  his  rraaonstrances,  and  to  admonish  Pope  Victor 
as  to  the  observance  of  more  equal  justice.  It  was  an 
ungratefel  return  to  God  who  raised  Victor  to  the 
&yor  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  now  invested  him  with 
imperial  power,  to  abuse  that  power,  to  despoil  unright- 
fhlly  a  man  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  world  and 
dedicated  himself  to  Christ.^  But  at  the  summons  of 
Pope  Victor  a  large  Synod  of  bishops  from^^jjg 
Northern  and  Central  Italy  met  at  Florence  ^*^- 
— those  of  Florence,  Arezsx),  Nocera,  Castello,  Popilia, 
Sienna,  Vercelli,  Turin,  Eugubio,  Velletri,  Fiesole,  Pisa, 
Pistoia.  Of  the  acts  of  this  Synod  nothing  is  known, 
but  the  presentation  of  Frederick  of  Lorraine,  fallen 
mto  such  disgrace  with  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  but 
now  wisely  restored  to  fevor,  as  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino 
to  the  Pope.  Frederick  was  received  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  confirmed  as  abbot,  and  at  the  same  time 
acknowledged  as  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogonus  in 

^  Damiani,  Epist  i.  y.    The  circomstances  to  which  Damiani  alladca 
ire  unknown, 
▼oii.  in.  19 
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the  Roman  Church.  The  ambition  of  Victor  rose  with 
his  power ;  his  grants  assume  a  loftier  tone ;  the  Apos- 
tolic throne  of  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  is  raised 
high  above  all  people  and  all  realms,  that  he  may  pluck 
up  and  destroy,  plant  and  build  in  his  name.  He  was 
preparing  again  to  cross  the  Alps  to  arrange,  in  his 
character  of  guardian  of  the  Empire,  with  the  Empress 
Agnes  the  df&irs  of  Germany ;  he  was  meditating  a 
July  28  second  great  Council  at  Rheims,  to  accom- 
*^'*  plish  the  reform  in  the  Church  of  France. 

He  suddenly  died  at  Arezzo,  and  with  him  expired  all 
these  magnificent  schemes  of  universal  rule. 

When  the  unexpected  intelligence  of  Pope  Victor's 
death  arrived  at  Rome,  the  Cardinal  Frederick  of  Lor- 
raine had  not  departed  to  Monte  Casino.  The  death 
of  Victor  caused  almost  a  vacancy  in  the  Empire  as 
well  as  in  the  Papacy.  The  Empress  mother  alone, 
now  deprived  of  her  ablest  coimsellor,  and  her  young 
son,  represented  the  Franconian  Csesars.  The  House 
of  Lorraine  was  in  the  ascendant ;  not  only  had  Duke 
Godfrey  been  permitted  to  resimie  his  hereditary  rank 
and  title,  Victor,  the  Pope,  had  either  from  policy  con- 
sented, or  yielded  through  fear,  to  admit  Godfrey  and 
his  wife  Beatrice  of  Tuscany  as  joint  representatives  of 
the  Empire,  and  as  rulers  of  Italy.  Frederick  of  Lor- 
raine was  not  a  Roman,  not  even  an  Italian,  but  he 
was  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Imperial  House ;  ho 
had  suflFered  persecution  from  the  late  Emperor.  The 
Romans  determined  to  seize  the  occasion  of  reasserting 
their  privilege  of  themselves  creating  the  Pope  without 
regard  to  the  permission  or  sanction  of  the  Emperor, 
Hildebrand  was  absent ;  and  as  they  still  hesitated,  they 
consulted  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino  concerning  the 
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fiiture  Pope.  Frederick  of  Lorraine  named  no  single 
prelate ;  he  embarrassed  them  (if  indeed  the  whole  was 
aot  well  miderstood  between  the  parties)  with  the 
choice  among  five  prelates,  Humbert  Cardinal  Bishop 
of  St.  Rufino,  the  Bishops  of  Velletri,  of  Tosculam, 
and  of  Perugia,  and  the  Subdeacon  Hildebrand.  It  was 
proposed  to  await  Hildebrand's  return ;  but  the  domi- 
nant party  would  hear  of  no  delay.  They  declared 
none  of  these  to  be  equal  to  the  Papacy ;  Frederick  of 
Lorraine  himself  must  be  the  Pope.  ^*  Be  it  as  you 
will,"  said  the  unresisting  Abbot,  **ye  can  only  do 
what  God  permits  you  to  do."  Five  days  after  the 
death  of  Victor,  Frederick,  under  the  name  Stephen 
of  Stephen  IX.,  was  inaugurated  in  the  church  AvSg\  vm 
of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  and  installed  amid  universal 
joy  in  the  Lateran  Palace.  Frederick  of  Lorraine  was 
a  churchman  of  the  sternest  and  haughtiest  views.  As 
the  Legate  of  Leo  IX.  at  Constantinople,  he  had  as- 
serted the  Roman  supremacy  in  the  strongest  terms. 
He  had  anathematized  the  Byzantine  Church  in  lan- 
guage which,  notwithstanding  that  the  policy  of  the 
reigning  Emperor  Constantine  Monomachus,  intent  on 
retaining,  as  an  ally  of  the  Pope,  his  small  remaining 
territOTy  in  the  south  of  Italy,  led  him  to  endure  any 
degradation  of  liis  Church  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Pope,  eventually  tended  to  widen  the  irreparable  breach 
between  the  East  and  West.  He  drew  up,  with  his 
colleagues,  a  paper  which  he  solemnly  deposed  on  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Sophia,  which,  while  it  condescended 
to  admit  that  among  the  pillars  of  the  realm  and  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  state,  they  had  found  much  true 
fiuth  and  orthodox  doctrine;  the  so-called  Patriarch  and 
his  followers  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  all  imaginable 
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heresies.  Like  the  Simonists,  thej  sold  the  grace  of 
God :  like  the  Yalesians,  they  appointed  men  whom 
they  had  castrated  not  only  to  the  priesthood  but  to  the 
episcopate ;  ^  like  the  Arians;  they  rebaptized  those  who 
had  been  baptized  before  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, even  Latin  Christians ;  Uke  the  Donatists,  they  de- 
clared that  without  the  Church  of  Byzantium  was  no 
true  Church,  the  sacraments  were  of  none  effect :  like 
the  Nicolaites,  they  permitted  carnal  union  to  priests : 
like  the  Severians,  they  declared  the  law  of  Moses  ac- 
cursed, and  cut  off  from  the  article  about  the  Holy 
Ghost  his  procession  from  the  Son  as  from  the  Father : 
like  the  Manicheans,  they  asserted  that  whatever  is 
leavened  has  life.  Like  the  Nazarenes,  they  so  highly 
respect  the  purification  of  the  Jews,  that  they  do  not 
baptize  children  who  die  before  the  eighth  day,  and  do 
not  administer  the  communion  to  women  who  are  in 
danger  during  childbirth ;  if  heathens,  do  not  baptize 
them.  Finally,  they  do  not,  because  they  themselves 
wear  their  hair  and  beard  long,  admit  to  the  communion 
those  who,  according  to  the  Roman  usage,  clip  their 
hair  and  shave  their  chins.  "  Accursed  therefore  be 
Michael,  miscalled  Patriarch,  Leo  Bishop  of  Acrida, 
and  all  their  followers,  with  those  of  Simon,  Vales,  Do- 
natus,  Arius,  Nicolaus,  Severus,  with  all  the  enemies  of 
God  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Manicheans  and  Nazar 
renes,  and  all  heretics,  yea  with  the  Devil  and  his  Angels. 
Amen !  amen  1  amen ! "  With  this  protest  Frederick 
of  Lorraine  and  the  other  legates  had  shaken  the  dust 
from  their  feet,  and  left  guilty  Constantinople. 

The  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino  was  a  rigid  monk  as 

^  Oompare  on  this  extraordinaiy  chai^  against  these  Yalesians  (Yalea 
tmians,  qu.?)  the  letter  in  Mansi. 
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well  as  a  haughty  chorchman :  the  appointment  of  Peter 
Damiani,  the  austere  champion  of  clerical  celibacy,  the 
swcHU  enemy  of  the  married  clergy,  to  the  cardinalate, 
showed  to  the  world  the  inclination  of  his  mind  on  these 
great  points,  on  which  the  Church  was  plunging  into  m 
m(Hrtal  omtest. 

But  the  secular  prince,  the  heir  of  a  German  duke* 
dom,  was  not  sunk  either  in  the  monk  or  in  the  church- 
man. Pope  Stephen  IX.  had  great  schemes  at  once  for 
the  deliverance  of  Italy,  for  the  elevation  of  his  own 
&mily,  perhaps  some  undetected  desire  of  revenge 
against  the  house  of  his  enemy,  Henry  III.  He  pro- 
posed, by  the  aid  of  God&ey,  now  in  possession  of  the 
marquisate  of  Tuscany,  to  expel  the  Normans  from 
Italy,  and  afterwards  to  elevate  Godfrey,  the  deliverer 
and  master  of  Italy,  to  the  Imperial  throne.  But  great 
means  were  necessary  to  arm  a  force  sufficiently  power- 
ftd  to  subdue  the  Normans.  The  Abbot  of  Monte 
Casino  (he  was  still  Abbot)  remembered  the  vast  treas- 
ures which  the  piety  of  centuries  had  accimiulated  in 
the  vaults  of  Monte  Casino  (though  once  plundered  by 
the  Saracens),^  the  votive  offerings  to  St.  Benedict, 
whom  every  devout  monk  considered  his  spiritual  an- 
cestor. He  caused  these  treasures  to  be  conveved  to 
R(Hne :  he  intended  to  devote  them  to  this  sacred  cru- 
sade. But  as  he  surveyed  them  religious  terror  seized 
his  mind ;  visions  were  not  wanting  in  which  the  holy 
Benedict  and  his  sister  Scolastica  appeared  to  pious 
worshippers  to  protest  against  and  to  denounce  this  sacri- 
legious alienation  of  their  riches.  In  an  agony  of  re- 
morse the  Pope  sent  back  the  whole,  except  one  picture, 
which  himself  had  brought  from  Constantinople.     The 

iLeoOitien. 
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secret  of  this  conduct  is  clear :  it  was  the  consciousness 
of  failing  health  which  repressed  the  hold  amhition  of 
the  Pope.  On  St.  Andrew's  day,  but  four  months  after 
his  election,  he  had  retired  to  Monte  Casino.  At  Christ- 
chriitautf,     °^^  ^®  ^^  scized  with  a  violent  illness,  and 

1067.  ^as  at  the  point  of  death.  Already  had  he 
begun  to  take  measures  for  the  administration  of  affiurs 
after  his  decease.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  February, 
Yeb.  10, 1068.  an  acccss  of  returning  health  reawakened  his 
paralyzed  ambition.  But  the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
ijj^^^29       ^^^'     He  set  off  for  Florence,  turned  aside  to 

1068.  visit  the  holy  Gualberto  in  his  retirement  at 
Vallombrosa,  and  after  a  few  days  died  in  his  arms. 

The  death  of  Stephen  IX.  was  no  sooner  announced 
in  Rome  than  each  fiiction  took  its  measures.  The  Im- 
perial party  sent  a  submissive  message  to  the  Empress 
Agnes,  laying  the  nomination  at  the  feet  of  her  and  of 
her  son.  But  the  old  Roman  feudatoiy  barons,  who 
had  been  already  compelled  to  relax  thdr  hold  on  some 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  saw  at  once  their  opp<M> 
tunity  to  seize  the  Papal  election  again  into  their  own 
hands.  The  minority  of  the  Emperor  gave  them  cour- 
age. The  Count  of  Tusculum,  the  Count  of  Galeria, 
the  Crescentii  of  Monticello  rose  without  delay.  John 
Mincius,  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Velletri,  had  been  one 
of  the  five  prelates  named^by  Caixiinal  Frederick  of 
Lorraine  on  the  death  of  Victor  II. :  he  was  of  the  fe- 
mous  house  of  Crescentius.  Him  they  persuaded  or 
compelled  to  accept  the  dignity.  He  was  hastily  uiau- 
gurated,  enthroned  by  night,  and  took  the  name  of 
Benedict  X.  From  him  they  proceeded  to  extort  the 
most  lavish  grants.  They  plundered  the  treasures,  no 
doubt  on  the  specious  pretext  of  purchasing  the  good- 
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win  of  the  people.  The  sacred  oblations  of  St.  Peter 
were  not  secure ;  the  hammer  of  the  coiner  was  heard 
beating  up  those  holy  ornaments  into  money.  The  car- 
dinals present  protested,  and  fled  from  Rome.  Cardinal 
Humbert  of  St.  Sabina  and  Peter  of  Tusculrun  returned 
from  the  burial  of  the  Pope  :  they  found  Benedict  on 
the  throne,  the  Romans  submitting  to ,  a  Roman  Pope. 
They  withdrew  in  all  haste  to  Florence,  to  concert 
measures  with  him  whose  masteivmind  they  had  begun 
to  acknowledge.  Hildebrand  was  accidentally  at  the 
Imperial  Court,  on  a  mission  from  the  late  Pope ;  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  rousing  the  resentment  of 
the  Empress  against  this  usurpation,  this  insult,  after 
the  nomination  had  been  offered  by  the  Romans.  She 
empowered  him  to  proceed  to  a  new  election.  Hilde- 
brand alleged  the  specious  reason  of  visiting  the  tomb 
of  his  late  benefiu^tor,  the  deceased  Stephen  IX.,  to  de 
lay  in  Florence.  There  he  enlisted  in  the  same  cause  tlio 
ancient  enemy  of  the  Imperial  House  and  of  the  Empress, 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany.  Rivals 
for  the  Empire,  these  two  potentates  had  a  common  in- 
terest in  wresting  the  appointment  to  the  Papacy  from 
the  lawless  Romans,  a  c(»nmon  worldly  interest,  if  not  a 
religious  dread  of  seeing  the  Papacy,  notwithstanding  the 
high  character  of  the  Pontiff  elect,  designated  by  the 
former  Pope  as  one  of  the  Qve  most  worthy  ecclesias- 
tics, sink  to  its  former  degradation.  The  choice  skilfully 
adapted  itself  to  the  hopes  and  passions  of  both  parties. 
It  was  Gerard,  a  Burgundian,  a  fellow-student  of  the 
Lorrainer  the  late  Pope  Stephen  IX.,  now  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Florence,  and  therefore  connected  no  doubt 
mth  Godfrey,  who  heartily  concurred  in  the  choice.* 
1  Anoitente  Qothofredo  dace.  — Leo  OsUeii.  iU.  18. 
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assembly  wrested  at  once  the  power  of  nominating  the 
Pope  from  the  lower  clergy,  the  turbulent  barons,  and 
the  populace.  It  left  to  the  people  and  to  the  Emperor 
a  barren  approbation,  but  it  vested  the  actual  election 
solely  in  the  higher  clergy.  With  the  cardinal  bishops 
was  the  initiative ;  the  assent  of  the  cardinal  priests 
and  deacons  was  first  required,  then  that  of  the  laity, 
and  finally  that  of  the  Emperor.^  The  higher  spiritual 
aristocracy  took  the  lead,  the  others  were  to  be  their 
humble  followers.^  Besides  this,  it  established  a  kind 
of  prerogative  right  in  the  Roman  clergy  to  the  Pon- 
tificate: only  in  default  of  a  fit  person  within  that 
Church  was  a  stranger  to  be  admitted  to  the  honor. 
Rome  was  to  be  the  place  of  election ;  but  even  Rome, 
by  tumult  or  by  contumacy,  might  forfeit  her  privilege. 
Wherever  the  cardinals  were  assembled,  there  was 
Rome.  It  had  been  at  Sienna  or  at  Sutri.  In  case  the 
election  could  not  take  place  within  the  city  —  and  of 
this  they  were  the  sole  judges  —  the  cardinals,  assisted 
by  some  of  the  religious  clergy  and  religious  laity,  even 
though  few  (their  religion  would  be  their  fidelity  to 
their  party),  might  proceed  elsewhere  to  the  election. 
The  Imperial  rights  were  reserved  vagudy  and  am- 
biguously.® 

^  ^  Nimiram  cum  Electio  ilia  per  EpiBcopomm  Cardinalinm  fieri  debeai 
prindpale  judicium ;  secondo  looo  jure  pnebeat  dericns  aueimtm ;  teitio 
popularis  fovor  attoUat  ofplauium;  deque  snspendenda  est  causa,  uaqua 
dum  regi»  celsitudinls  consulatur  auctmtaa:  nisi,  sicut  nuper  oontigit,  peri- 
culum  fortassis  imraineat,  quod  rem  quaatocyus  aooelerare  compeUat**  «- 
Peter  Damlan.  i.  Epiat.  xx. 

***Et  ideo  religiosiasimi  viri  prseduces  sint  in  promovendft  pontificis 
electione:  reliqui  autem  sequaces.'*  The  religiositaB  unhappily  was  eiti- 
mated  solely  by  rank  in  the  Church. 

*  ^Cardinales  Episcopi,  cum  religiosis  clericis,  Catholicisqne  Laicis,  iicel 
|weM,  jus  potestatis  obdneant  eligere  Apostolicfi  sedis  pontifloem,  ubi 
cougruere  viderint."  —  Cone  ii.  Lateran.    Throughout,  however,  there  b  f 
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This  decree,  and  an  anathema  of  more  than  usual 
terror  (the  most  dreadfiil  imprecations  in  the  Scripture 
were  selected  with  sedulous  care),  was  ratified  by  the 
consent  of  all,  by  the  signature  of  above  70  bishops, 
with  many  other  ecclesiastics.  The  anathema  con- 
demned the  ofiender  against  the  statute  to  irrevocable 
excommunication,  to  be  counted  among  the  wicked  to 
all  et^nity.  ^^  May  he  endure  the  wrath  of  the  Fatheii 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul,  in  this  life  and  the  next  I  May  his  house  be  des- 
olate, and  no  one  dwell  in  his  tents  I  Be  his  children 
orphans,  his  wife  a  widow,  his  sons  outcasts  and  beg- 
gars !  May  the  usurer  consume  his  substance,  the 
stranger  reap  his  labors ;  may  all  the  world  and  all  the 
elements  war  upon  him,  and  the  merits  of  all  the  saints 
which  sleep  in  the  Lord  confound  and  inflict  visible 
vengeance  during  this  life  I  Whosoever,  on  the  other 
hahd,  shall  keep  this  law,  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter 
is  absolved  from  all  his  sins."  Yet  two  years  were 
hardly  passed,  when  on  the  death  of  Nicholas  a  contested 
election  distracted  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  some  of 
the  subscribing  bishops  are  found  in  each  furious  &ction. 

The  same  Council,  the  second  Lateran  Council, 
which  had  thus  made  provision  for  the  unity  of 
the  church  by  a  new  form  of  election,  which  had 
wrung  the  misused  power  from  a  lawless  and  irrespon- 
sible body,  and  seemed  to  repose  it  in  security  in  the 
most  holy  and  intelligent  of  die  sacerdotal  order ;  as- 
pired also  to  establish  the  endangered  unity  of  doctrine, 
and  autfioritatively  to  decide  the  most  perilous  theolog- 

retpectftil  reseiratioii  of  tht  hnperUl  right:  "  Salvo  debito  honore  et  rev- 
erendft  Henrid,  qui  in  presentiarum  rex  babetur,  et  fiitarus  iroperator 
•peratur/*  The  last  claose  cited  above  has  in  the  copy  in  Pertx:  "  Ub:  cwm 
rtg9  congruentius  judicaverunt/'  —  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  App.  p.  177. 
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ical  controversy  which  had  arisen  in  Latin  Christendom. 
Berengar  of  Tours  had  been  persuaded  or  compelled  t^^ 
appear  before  the  Lateran  Council.  He  had  his  choice 
between  death  and  the  recantation  of  his  tenets.  But 
logic  makes  no  martyrs.  The  temperament  of  Beren- 
gar's  mind  was  not  that  of  a  reckless  fanatic.^  He 
^rly  confesses  that  the  fear  of  death  extracted 
from  him  the  himiiliating  admission  of  his  errors ;  he 
accepted  a  creed  equivocal  according  to  his  view,  and 
elusive  of  the  main  question,  in  which  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  was  distinctly  asserted, 
though  not  in  the  strongest  terms  of  transubstantiation. 
No  sooner  was  he  beyond  the  power  of  his  adversaries, 
than  Berengar  recanted  his  recantation  ;  reassumed  the 
contemptuous  language  of  a  superior  mind  towards 
Pope  Nicolas  himself;  reasserted  the  doctrines  of  his 
master  Erigena,  whom  in  the  presence  of  danger  he 
had  not  hesitated  to  forswear.  But  though  the  decree 
of  the  Lateran  Council  had  no  effect  on  Berengar,  it 
had  for  a  short  time  the  effect  of  almost  suppressing  his 
doctrine.^  Yet  as  will  appear,  it  was  not  altogether 
swallowed  up  in  the  more  absorbing  question,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy. 

1  Compare  Berengar*8  own  account  of  these  proceedings:  he  dahns  the 
▼ictoiy,  and  boastftillj  avers  that,  bj  their  own  tenns,  the  bread,  as  he  had 
always  asserted,  remains  after  consecration.  —  p.  70  et  teq.  '*  Dam  dicitnr, 
poms  in  altari  consecratio,  vel  pam$  sanctus,  panii  sacroeanctos  est  Christi 
oorpos,  omni  veritate  panis  superesse  conceditur.** 

*  Among  the  most  bold  of  Berengar*s  assertions  was  his  proteat  against 
the  assumption  so  perpetoally  made,  that  a  certain  doctrine,  because  sup- 
ported bj  the  majority,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  Church.  He  boasts 
multitudes  who  hold  his  opinions:  **  Quod  nomen  Ecclesia  totiens  inepto- 
mm  multitudlni  tribuis,  fiAcis  contra  sensa  mijorum:  —  quod  dids  omnea 
tenere  banc  fidem  —  contra  conscientiam  tuam  dids,  quam  latere  non  po- 
test,  usque  eo  res  agitata  est,  quam  pbirimot  aut  pcne  u^niUm  esse  cujus* 
cunque  ordinis,  qui  tuum  de  sacrificio  Ecclesis  execrantur  errorem,  a^ut 
Pascasii  Corbejensis  Monacbi.**  p.  27. 
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By  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  Council  the  popedom 
was  restored  to  Italy,  to  Rome.  The  great  organized 
and  simultaneous  effort  of  the  higher  Clergy,  to  become 
as  it  were  the  chief  feudatories  and  to  choose  thdr  mon- 
arch had  been  successful.  But  the  decree  <^  a  Council 
was  only  a  mass  of  idle  words,  unless  the  Papacy  could 
command  some  strong  military  force  to  secure  its  inde* 
pendence  agamst  domestic  and  against  foreign  foes. 
Either  the  Emperor  must  still  dictate,  or  the  Roman 
barons  overawe  the  election.  The  Pope  with  all  his 
magnificent  pretensions  was  but  a  defenceless  vassal,  a 
vassal  dependent  on  foreign  resources  for  his  mainte- 
nance on  his  throne. 

Tlie  second  great  act  of  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas 
n.  was  the  conversion  of  the  hostile,  the  unbeheving 
Normans,  into  the  faithful  allies,  the  body  guard  of  the 
Pope.  The  Normans  were  now  in  almost  undisputed 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy ;  the  Gr^k 
Argyrous,  the  last  Catapan,  the  ally  of  Leo  IX.,  had 
redied  in  despair,  finding  his  dominions  almost  shrunk 
to  the  one  fidthful  city  of  Reggio  at  the  very  verge  of 
Calabria,  to  Constantinople.  The  Normans  were  not 
less  politic  than  brave ;  tbey  were  not  without  super- 
stition ;  their  policy  and  their  superstition  might  render 
them  the  allies,  the  protectors  of  the  Papacy.  Robert 
Guiscard,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Norman  lUtoBM 
princes,  no  doubt  knowing  how  such  ad-NonnuM, 
vances  would  be  received,  sent  an  embassage  loco.  * 
to  Rome,  to  request  the  revocation  of  the  ban  of  excom- 
munication, still  in  force  against  his  Normans.  Th6 
Pope  made  a  progress,  partly  of  a  q)iritual,  partly  of  a 
secular  character,  into  the  Soath.  He  held  a  synod  at 
Melfi  ;  the  extirpation  of  concubinage,  universal  among 
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the  Neapolitan  clergy,  was  the  pretext;^  the  Norman 
treaty  the  real  object.  The  Normans  wanted  a  more 
imposing  title  than  that  of  conquest  to  their  Italian  pos- 
sessions. They  were  not  disposed  to  question  the  right 
of  one,  who  was  on  his  part  disposed  to  make  such 
title  on  his  own  authority.  The  Pope  wanted  the 
Norman  aid ;  he  scrupled  not  to  advance  the  enormous 
pretension  of  a  seignorial  suzerainty  over  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Naples,  how  devolved  and  how  obtained, 
or  on  what  ground,  no  one  ever  presumed  or  cared  to 
inquire,  and  no  one  as  yet  has  been  able  to  answer, 
though  few  for  centuries  could  safely  dispute.  He 
invested  the  Norman  Richard  in  the  principality  of 
Capua ;  Robert  Guiscard  in  the  Dukedom  of  Apulia, 
of  Calabria,  and  of  Sicily,  which  he  was  to  recover 
&om  the  SaiUcens. 

The  Sovereign  was  not  long  in  putting  his  feudatories 
to  the  test  of  their  fidelity.  The  Pope  returned  to 
Rome,  followed  by  his  new  Praetorian  guards.  Their 
first  duty,  which  they  undertook  with  fierce  delight, 
was  the  extermination,  or  at  least  the  humiliation  of 

1  <<  Hie  eooledutlcs  propter 

Ad  partM  Ulu  tneteada  negotla  Tenit 
Namqne  sacerdotes^  Leritte,  derleiis  omnli 
Hio  rogtone  palam  m  eo^Jugio  loolabant. 
OoncUlam  oelebrans  Ibi  Papa  IkTsntlbiii  lUI 
PnMvlibufl  oentum  juB  ad  syuodale  Tooatia, 
rerra  aaoerdotee  monet  altartoque  mlnistroa 
Anna  pudicitto :  yocat  boa  et  pradpit  eaae 
Eeoleaiie  sponaos,  quia  non  eat  Jore  faeerdoi 
Luxurtocultor;  ale  extirpftTlt  ab  UUa 
Parttbaa  nzoree  omnino  Preabjfteroram 
Spretorea  minltana  anathemate  parontfendoa.*' 

Gul.  Jpp.,  Ub.  tt. ;  MwuUfri,  r.  908. 

Th*  ciMgj  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  wero  to 
a  groat  extent  married :  tbej  were  Greeks  in  this  usage,  as  in  subjection  to 
the  TfUipire;  but  Nicolas  and  the  Normans  were  leagnet?  to  extirpate  ill 
Greek  influences. 
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those  rotUess  nobles  who  had  so  long  ruled  over  Rome. 
They  trampled  on  the  pride  of  the  Counts  of  Tusculum, 
Praeneste,  and  Nomentana,^  who  looked  out  from  their 
inaccessible  castles  to  see  their  territories  wasted  with 
fire  and  sword  ;  and  were  even  driven  to  go  to  Rome 
and  make  their  peace  with  the  Pope.  The  Normans 
crossed  the  Tiber,  attacked  the  Count  of  Galeria,  whose 
castle  commanded  the  road  to  Rome,  and  who  plun- 
dered all  the  pilgrims  on  their  way.  This  ruffian  had 
been  vainly  anathematized  by  each  succeeding  Pope, 
the  last  time  in  ftdl  synod  by  Nicolas  himself,  for 
robbing  an  English  archbishop  (Stigand  of  Canterbury) 
and  an  English  Count  of  1000  pounds.^  This  castle 
and  others  as  &r  as  Sutri,  they  demolished  or  sub 
dued. 

The  proceedings  of  Nicolas  II.,  this  absolute  Ital- 
ianization  of  the  Pope,  this  close  alliance  with  thh  only 
race  who  could  confront  the  military  prowess  of  the 
Germans,  were  watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by 
the  Imperialists  in  Italy,  and  by  the  whole  of  Germany. 
At  Florence  Nicolas  felt  the  approach  of  death ;  he 
began  to  take  measures  for  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor. It  was  his  manifest  aim  absolutely  to  exclude 
the  Germans  from  all  hope,  from  all  concern  in  this 
splendid  inheritance.  Already  the  great  German  prel- 
ates had  observed,  that  all  which  the  Lateran  Council 
had  left  to  the  Emperor  had  been  the  supercilious  noti- 
ficaticm  by  the  Cardinals  of  the  appointment  to  the 
Papacy,  or  if  this  statute  might  bear  a  stronger  inter- 

1  "  Nam  non  solum  Tusculanorum,  et  Pnenestinonim  et  KomenUnorum 
•aperbiam  calcayerunt,  sed  «t  Romam  transeuntes,  Galeriam  et  omnia  cas« 
tra  Comitis  G«rardi,  luque  Sutriom  vastavernnt,  qnie  res  Romanam  orbea 
C^iltaneorum  liberavit  dominatione/*  —  Bonizo,  p.  806. 

*  Monty  of  Pavia^  says  the  Disceptati'.  S^iiodallSf  p.  1169. 
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pretadon,  Pope  Nicolas  is  said  to  have  issued  a  second 
decree  almost  annulling  the  consent  of  the  Emperor. 
Hanno  of  Cologne,  who  had  already  been  involved  in 
some  dispute  with  Pope  Nicolas,  with  the  consent  of  the 
other  great  prelates  of  Germany,  took  up  the  cause  of 
July  27, 1061.  the  Emperor,  which  was  now  that  of  the 
Transalpine  Church ;  he  sent  letters  of  excommuni- 
cation, of  deposition  from  the  Papal  throne  to  the  dying 
Nicolas.  Nicolas  is  said  to  have  read  them  with  deep 
affliction,  and  immediately  to  have  expired.^ 

The  Cardinals  on  the  death  of  Nicolas  still  held  to 
gether,  yet  they  did  not  venture  at  once  to  act  upon  the 
Lateran  decrees  or  that  of  the  deceased  Pope.  They 
feared,  or  were  too  prudent  to  defy  the  whole  German 
interest..  The  Counts  of  Tusculum  and  the  other 
barons,  in  revenge  for  their  humiliation,  threw  them^ 
selves'  headlong  into  the  Imperial  faction.  They  sent 
the  golden  crown  and  the  other  insignia  of  the  Patri- 
ciate to  the  young  Henry,  and  urged  him  to  nominate 
a  Pope,  not  a  Roman.  It  might  be  seen  at  once  at 
whom  was  pointed  their  sentence  of  exclusion.  The 
Cardinals  likewise  sent  a  Legate,  the  Cardinal  Stephen, 
to  the  youthful  King  and  to  his  mother.     This  Cardi- 


1  *<Ad  vindicandam  vero  soarn  aliornmqiM  h^jniiam  erezH  se  animo 
OolonieoBis.  ....  Commani  consensu  orthodoxonim  episcoponun,  direxit 
illis  (the  Pope  and  the  Cardhiab)  excommnnicationis  epistolam,  qu&  viaA  eC 
doSens,  et  gemens  pnesentem  (the  Pope)  deseroit  vitam.**  This  passage  of 
Benzo  (lih.  vii.  p.  897)  b  partly  confirmed  by  a  passage  from  Anselm  of 
Lucca  (or  (Ordinal  Deusdedit),  who  asserts  that  the  Emperor  and  the  Ger- 
mans had  made  themselyes  unworthy  even  of  this  scanty  mark  of  respect, 
the  notification  of  the  appointment  of  the  Pope  :  Primnm  quia  poitteaNico- 
laum  Ckiloniensem  Archiepiscopum  pro  suis  excessibus  corripuisso  gravitei 
tulerunt,  cumque  ht^us  grati^  quantum  in  se  erat,  a  Papatu  deposuerunt, 
eC  nomen  ejusdem  in  canone  consecrationis  nominari  vetuerunt.**  Ap. 
Canis.  Antiq.  Lect.  vi.  d.  221.    Comi^are  Hofler,  p.  868. 
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nal  was  not  admitted,  probably  as  representing  a  bo^ 
who  were  usurping  the  rights  of  the  Empire. 

Hildebrand  knew  that  his  time  was  not  yet  come ; 
and  of  all  the  great  qualifications  of  this  lofty  Church- 
man, nothing  is  more  extraordinary  than  his  suppression 
of  his  personal  ambition,  the  patience  with  which  he 
was  content  to  work  in  a  subordinate  station,  to  be  the 
first  in  influence  without  being  the  first  in  worldly  dig- 
nity. Nor  was  there  any  other  ecclesiastic  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  whom  he  dared  or  chose  to  advance. 
The  vacancy  continued  for  three  months,  even  before 
the  initiatory  ncHuination  of  the  Cardinals  took  place. 
At  length  they  chose  a  Lombard,  Anselm  of  Badagio, 
Bishop  of  Lucca ;  but  a  Lombard  with  peculiar  claims 
and  marked  opinions,  who  brought  with  him  a  strong 
and  now  triumphant  party  in  Northern  Italy  ;  who  was 
the  sworn  and  tried  enemy  of  doctrines  odious  to  a  large 
part,  especially  odious  to  the  whole  monastic  section  of 
the  Church.  Anselm  had  at  one  time  been  proposed 
as  Archbishop  of  Milan :  had  he  obtained  that  rank, 
the  feud  which  was  kept  aUve  by  the  weakness,  the 
connivance,  if  not  the  inclination  of  that  great  prelate 
towards  the  married  clergy,  had  come  to  an  earlier  issue. 

The  ArchWshop  of  Milan  was  the  most  powerful 
prince,  when  there  was  not  an  Italian  Emperor  or  King 
of  Italy,  in  the  north  of  the  Peninsula.  The  power 
of  tho  Archbishop,  and  the  use  which  he  could  make 
of  this  power,  cannot  be  estimated  without  ascending  to 
the  b^inning  of  this  century,  and  even  higher  than  the 
archiepiscopate  of  Heribert.  Milan  owes  almost  all  her 
glory  to  her  Archbishops.  The  first  restorer  Anipert 
of  her  greatness  was  Archbishop  Anspert.  868;  died  ssi 
Milan,  which  had  ranked  among  the  nine  great  cities 

vou  ui.  20 
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of  the  Empire,  whose  wonders  had  been  commemorated 
in  the  poetical  panegyric  of  Ansonius,^  had  never  re- 
covered its  utter  ruin  by  Attila.  Pavia,  under  the 
Ostrogoths  and  Lombards,  was  the  capital  of  North- 
em  Italy.  The  great  Archbishop  Anspert  (during 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fat)  first  assumed  his 
metropolitan  dignity  over  his  sufiragans  of  Cremona 
and  Bergamo,  haughtily  neglected  the  citations  of  the 
Pope ;  and  when  John  VIII.  commanded  the  clergy 
of  Milan  to  proceed  to  a  new  election  in  place  of  the 
contumacious  prelate,  the  clergy  paid  no  regard  what- 
ever to  the  mandate.  Anspert  was  a  magnificent  as 
well  as  powerful  prelate ;  he  built  the  porch  of  San 
Ambrogio.  Heribert,  who  now  stands  before  us,  was 
the  second  founder  of  Milan's  greatness.  The  Arch- 
bishop Otto  of  Visconti  (in  later  times)  was  the  first 
Lord  of  Milan,  and  handed  down  the  ducal  dominion 
(a  more  dubious  title  to  the  gratitude  of  Milan !)  to  the 
Archbishop  housc  of  Viscouti.^  The  prelate-prince  Heri- 
1018.  *  bert  was  magnificent  in  his  charities  and  un- 
compromising in  his  assertion  of  his  episcopal  rights. 
During  a  long  famine,  more  or  less  severe,  o(  twenty 
years,  his  prodigality  to  the  poor  was  unexhausted ;  at 
the  same  time  he  seized  with  a  strong  hand  all  the 
property  of  the  Church  which  had  been  wasted  or 
alienated  by  the  rapacity  or  weakness  of  his  predeceft- 
8ors.  He  was  esteemed  a  great  divine,  but  not  less  a 
master  in  worldly  policy.®  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
cross  the  Alps,*  and  of  his  sole  authority  to  elect  Con- 
rad the  Salic  King  of  Italy.     According  to  the  right 

^  *'  Et  MedioUni  mira  omnia.**    The  verses  are  worth  reading.  —  Antoo 
'  Landnlph.  Sen.  ii. 

*  **  Divinft  pollens  sdentii,  secularique  ingenio  astutus.'* 

*  Verri,  Storia  di  Milano,  c  ii.  p.  87. 
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asserted  bj  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  to  crown  die 
King  of  Italy  (that  of  crowning  the  Emperor  belonged 
to  the  Pope)  Conrad  received  the  fiunoos  iron  crown 
trom  the  hand  of  Heribert;^  and  at  the  diet  of  Bon- 
caglia,  Italy  recognized  the  sovereign  thus  chosen  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan.'  When  Conrad  went  to 
Rome  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown,  there  a.d.iom. 
broke  out  one  of  the  fierce  quarrels  for  precedence 
between  the  Archbishops  of  Milan  and  Ravenna.  It 
was  sospendod  for  a  time  by  the  Pope's  authority,  but 
followed  by  a  war  in  which  the  two  martial  prelates  of 
the  same  name  headed  their  own  forces.  Heribert  of 
Ravenna  escaped  with  difBcolty  within  the  walls  of  his 
city.  Among  the  rewards  for  his  service  the  Emperor 
Conrad  had  bestowed  on  the  Archbishops  of  Milan  the 
right  to  appoint,  or  at  least  to  grant  the  investiture  of 
the  See  of  Lodi.  On  the  deatb  of  the  bishop,  Heri- 
bert hastened  to  supply  the  place  with  a  faithfiil  parti- 
san. The  clergy  and  people  of  Lodi  resented  this 
invasion  of  their  rights,  and  proceeded  to  another 
election.  Heribert  instantly  marched  upon  Lodi ;  after 
a  vigorous  resistance  he  compelled  the  city  to  receive 
his  bishop,  and  from  this  cause  sprang  the  implacable 
hatred  between  Milan  and  Lodi.^  The  martial  prelate, 
also  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  his  liege  lord, 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  aided  Conrad  in  the  conquest  of 
Burgundy.      But  his   own   warlike  nobles  began   to 


1  Arnnlfbe,  Rer.  ItaL  Script,  iz.  14;  Wippo,  Vit  Conxmd. 

*  **Nel  oono  di  yentisette  anni  ch*  egli  occupb  queata  SAde,  MUano  di- 
vent6  la  citUk  predpaa  della  Lombardia.*'  —  Verri,  p.  124. 

*  **  Ab  fllo  etenim  tempore  inter  Mediolanenses  et  Laudenses  implacabilo 
fignit  odiam.**  The  Milanese  were  the  more  powerful  and  wealthy :  those 
it  Lodi  valiant  to  ferodtj  (traces).  They  cared  not  fcr  loss,  if  they  coald 
bdict  loss  C  ^  their  enemies.  —  Amulf,  il  c  yii. 
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rebel  against  the  tyranny  of  Heribert.  The  important 
law  of  Conrad,  passed  at  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia,  had 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  feudal  system ;  it  recog- 
nized the  hereditary  descent  of  fiefi  hitherto,  nominally 
at  least,  held  at  the  will  of  the  suzerain.  Heribert  refiised 
to  admit  tfie  valvassors  of  the  Church  of  Milan  to  this 
privilege  ;  he  seized  on  a  vacant  fief,  and  thus  embodied 
against  him  all  the  great  beneficiaries.  They  brdce 
out  in  open  rebeUion.^  Heribert  attempted  to  allay 
the  mutiny  by  prudent  measures ;  he  then  had  recourse 
to  force.  With  the  assistance,  no  doubt,  of  the  people, 
to  whom  the  tyrannous  nobles  were  odious,  he  drove 
them  out  of  the  city.  They  left  it  in  sorrow.'  There, 
liowever,  they  were  joined  by  the  lords  of  the  surround- 
ing castles  and  by  the  people  of  Lodi,  burning  for 
revenge  against  Heribert.  A  great  battle  took  place 
at  Campo  Malo ;  the  Bishop  of  Asti,  on  Heribert's  side, 
was  slain.  Heribert,  confounded  by  many  desertions, 
retired  into  the  city,  and  summoned  the  Emperor  to 
his  aid.^ 

Conrad  crossed  the  Alps,  but  instead  of  espousing  the 
A.D.  1087.  cause  of  the  Archbishop,  o£Pended  by  the  firee- 
dom  of  the  populace,  he  retired  to  hold  his  court  at 
Pavia.  There,  at  a  great  diet,  he  sat  as  suzerain,  to 
grant  redress  to  all  appellants  to  his  tribunal.  A  charge 
was  brought  against  the  Archbishop  of  Milan ;  it  was 
seconded  by  clamorous  outcries  from  his  enemies.  The 
Emperor  commanded  the  arrest  of  Ae  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  and  his  pardiians  the  Bishops  of  Yercelli,  Pia- 
cenza,  and  Cremona.    The  intelligence  was  received 

1  This,  I  think,  is  clear  from  Arnulf ;  ''  Compert&  autem  occasions  ci\|iia 
dam  beneficio  privati,  subito  proraunt**  — Ibid. 

*  "  Ab  urbe  discedunt  moerentes.*'  —  Ibid. 

*  Aroolf,  ii.;  Landulf.  ii.  22. 
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with  profound  sorrow  and  indignation  at  Milan.  The 
clergy  chanted  solemn  litanies  for  his  deliverance,  the 
people  mshed  to  arms.  Heribert  contrived  to  escape 
fix>m  his  dronken  German  goards,  and  threw  himsc^ 
into  the  dty,  where  he  was  received  with  universal  joj. 
The  Emperor  speedily  laid  siege  to  Milan ;  the  Arch- 
l»shop  made  a  gallant  defence^  and  Conrad  retired  dis- 
comfited. In  revenge  he  declared  Heribert  deposed, 
and  appointed  a  rival  prelate.  The  dauntless  Heribert 
retaliated  by  secretly  endeavoring  to  set  up  a  rival 
£jng  of  Italy.  Insulted  and  baffled,  after  having  rav- 
aged the  whole  country  in  his  impotent  wrath,  the 
mighty  Emperor  Conrad  retired  beyond  the  ^ 
Alps.*  The  triumphant  Heribert  wreaked  his  *•*•  ***^ 
vengeance  on  the  adherents  of  the  rival  prelate,  pun- 
ishing them  in  person  and  in  property. 

Thus  the  conqueror  at  once  of  his  own  rebelUous 
liegemen  and  of  the  Emperor  himself,  the  Archbishop 
ruled  his  splendid  city,  which  he  seemed  determined  to 
arm  against  any  ftiture  aggressicms  upon  its  liberties.^ 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Christian  bishop  invented 
the  carroccio,  the  car-borne  standard  of  Milan,  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  other  Italian  cities.  In  the  great 
car  rose  a  tall  mast  with  a  transverse  beam,  supporting 
a  banner,  on  which  above  were  the  arms  of  the  city, 
below  the  crucified  Saviour,  visible  to  the  whole  army, 
to  animate  or  console  the  combatants  in  success  or 
defeat.     The  elevation  of  this  banner  was  the  summons 


1  Conrad,  who  had  proceeded  to  the  south  of  Italy,  obtained  the  excom- 
■imkatlon  of  the  Ardibishop  of  Milan  ftom  Pope  Benedict  XI.  Heribert 
paid  no  more  reepect  to  the  excommonication  of  the  Pope  than  to  the  ban 
if  the  empire.    Conrad  died  the  jear  after,  June  4,  a.d.  1089. 

*  Landnlph  is  throacrhout  the  wondering  panegyrist  of  Heribert 
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which  all  Milan  was  to  obey,  the  peasant  and  the  noble, 
the  rich  and  the  poor.^ 

Milan,  but  for  her  internal  dissensions,  now  relieved 
by  the  death  of  Conrad  from  her  one  formidable  enemy, 
might  have  enjoyed  long  prosperity.  For  a  time  Her* 
ibert  overawed  both  nobles  and  people.  Bnt  otlier 
feuds  began.  The  new  military  captains  trained  by 
Heribert  in  his  wars  had  proved  more  intolerable  tyrants 
than  the  old  nobles,  whom  the  people  b^an  to  regret, 
and  to  call  the  guardians  and  protectors  rather  than  the 
oppressors  of  the  people.^  Yet  we  find  the  whole  no- 
biUty  soon  united  in  a  common  cause.  Lanzo,  one  <^ 
the  nobles,  espoused  the  popular  faction.  The  valvas- 
sors  and  the  populace  met  in  bloody  strife  in  every 
quarter  of  the  city.  Again  the  worsted  noUes  were 
forced  to  leave  the  city ;  again  the  country  chieftains 
made  common  cause  with  them.  Six  fortresses  were 
built  to  bar  every  access  to  the  city ;  for  three  years 
Milan  was  in  a  state  of  Aege.^  But  the  skill  and  cour« 
age  of  Lanzo  baffled  all  assault.  The  city  suffered 
greatly  from  famine.  A  small  domain  under  the  walls 
produced  some  com  and  wine.  On  both  sides  the  pris- 
oners were  treated  with  the  utmost  inhumanity.  The 
part  which  Heribert  took  in  this  conffict  is  not  clear. 
By  some  he  is  represented  as  having  left  the  city  with 
the  expelled  nobles.  His  panegyrist  ascribes  to  him  a 
stately  neutrality.*  Though  connected  with  them  by 
birth,  he  rebuked,  with  vain  but  earnest  severity,  the 


1  Compare  Verri,  p.  1S8 ;  Huntori,  Dissert ;  Amulf,  iL  IS. 
t  Landulph  panegyrizes  the  ancient "  Duces.** 

*  The  beginning  of  this  fisad  was  a.d.  1051  or  1052. 

*  **  Qnaliter  nee  fait  cam  popolo,  nee  volantati  miyoram  javit.**  —  ] 
dolph. 
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avarice  and  licentioiisness  of  the  nobles,  jet  would  not 
cnmmit  himself  to  the  popular  cause. 

Lanzo  at  length  found  his  way  to  the  Court  of  Henry, 
the  son  and  successor  of  the  Emperor  Conrad.  But 
Henry  suspected  the  fickleness  of  the  Italians ;  he 
dreaded  the  enmity  of  Heribert,  so  fatal  to  his  father. 
He  imposed  the  hard  terms,  that  four  thousand  of  his 
cavalry  should  be  admitted  within  the  city,  and  that 
Lanzo  should  be  answ^able  for  the  fidelity  of  the  citi* 
zens.  Lanzo  was  a  man  of  inexhaustible  resources. 
With  patriotic  treachery  he  revealed  his  own  secret 
negotiations  with  the  Emperor,  and  used  these  haughty 
demands  as  an  argument  to  force  the  conflicting  parties 
to  peace.  He  urged  on  the  nobles  and  people  that  their 
quarrels  would  only  yield  them  up  to  the  remorseless 
tyranny  of  the  barbarous  Germans.  The  nobles  reen- 
tered the  city  ;  peace  was  restored. 

Soon  after  this  Heribert  died.  The  Archbishop  con- 
soled his  weeping  attendants  on  his  deathbed  —  **  I  am 
going  to  the  feet  of  St.  Ambrose."  He  received  the 
Sacrament  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  clergy  of  Milan ; 
and  this  martial  and  secular  prelate  was,  if  not  directly 
canonized  by  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  yet 
admitted  to  equal  veneration  with  the  holiest  and  most 
world-despising  saints.  His  miracles  were  soon  re- 
corded in  the  chrwiicles  of  the  city.  The  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Ambrose  was  reported  to  have  averted 
(amine  from  the  land  by  his  prayers.  The  pastoral 
staff  of  Ambrose,  having  been  stolen  by  a  sacrilegious 
robber  for  the  sake  of  its  precious  metal,  revealed  itself 
to  his  successor. 

Who  was  to  fill  the  throne  of  the  mighty  and  sainted 
Heribert?     Among  the  names  proposed  was  that  of 
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Anselm  of  Bada^o,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lucca,  and 
Pope  under  the  name  of  Alexander  11.^  Th*»,  choice 
fell  upon  Guido,  a  man  of  far  inferior  character  and 
determination  than  his  predecessor,^  whose  warlike 
example  he  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  follow,  he  headed 
the  troops  of  Milan  in  a  war  with  Pa  via ;  he  asserted 
at  Rome  the  precedency  of  the  Milanese  see  against 
rival  Ravenna.  But  Guido  was  unequal  to  the  im- 
minent crisis,  more  important  to  the  Church  and  to 
Christianity  than  all  the  disputes  between  the  nobles, 
valvassors,  and  people,  when  the  clergy  of  Milan  dared 
to  assert  their  real  or  supposed  privileges  against  all  the 
power  of  Rome,  against  the  reviving  austerity  of  mon- 
asticism,  and  against  the  populace  of  Milan.  It  in- 
volved the  great  question  of  the  marriage  of  the 
priesthood,  of  which  the  Milanese  clergy  were  the 
avowed  champions.  It  was  a  protest,  or  rather  a  direct 
rebellion  against  the  vast  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  do- 
minion already  matured,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  Hilde- 
brand ;  and  which  could  never  have  been  accomplished 
but  by  a  celibate  clergy.  Anselm  of  Badagio,  an 
avowed  monk,  a  monk  of  monks,  as  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  would  have  taken  a  decided  part ;  Guido,  by  his 
vacillation,  incurred  the  contempt  of  both  parties,  in- 
flaming the  feud  by  his  unsettled  poUcy,  and  betraying, 
from  want  of  courage  to  support  it,  that  cause  to  which 
no  doubt  he  had  a  secret  leaning. 

The  Church  of  Milan  reverenced  the  memory  of  St. 
•.AmbroM.    Ambrose  almost  as  proudly  as  Rome  that  of 

1  The  four  candidates  were  presented  to  the  Emperor  Heniy.  Gildo  was 
not  a  noble. — Giulini,  iii.  p.  422. 

*  *'  Vi  YoUe  tutta  V  astuzia  di  Gnido,  tatto  il  timore,  43fae  si  mrera  del  n 
Enrico  e  multo  denaro,  per  ottenere,  che  fosse  consecrato  il  nnoro  archives 
tovo.*'  —  Verri,  p.  136. 
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St.  Peter.  Milan  boasted  the  most  numerons,  best  ap- 
pointed and  best  organized  clergy.  According  to  a 
proverb  of  the  time,  Milan  was  to  be  admired  for  its 
clergy,  Pavia  for  its  pleasures,  Rome  for  its  buildings, 
Ravenna  for  its  churches.^  It  had  its  peculiar  service, 
the  Ambrosian,  which  had  been  respected,  and  was  un- 
disturbed by  Gr^ory  the  Great. 

But  the  Church  of  Milan  possessed  likewise— -or 
boasted  that  it  possessed  —  an  unbroken  tradi- 
tion from  St.  Ambrose  himself.     They  cited  S^S^ 
boldly,  publicly,  and  without  any  charge  that  tlSit^ 
they  had  falsified  the  text  —  the  very  words 
of  St«  Ambrose,  authorizing,  if  not  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  the  Greek  usage,  that  priests  married  before 
their  ordination  should  retain  their  wives.^     Heribert 

^  ^  Ecdesia  enim  Ambrodana  Domino  Annuente,  sapientibitt  utoerdotibiu 
Leritis  et  SubdiAconibuB,  super  ceteras  abondabat  ecclesias.  Unde  in  pro 
Terbium  dictum  est,  Mediolannm  in  dericis,  Pavia  in  delidis,  Roma  in  edi 
fidls,  Bavenna  in  eoclesiis."  —  Landalph,  Sen.  iii.  p.  9S.  Damiani  himself 
praises  highly  the  clergy  of  Turin  (allied  with  Milan)  as  in  all  other  re- 
spects rirtuous,  learned.  *' They  dianted  like  angels;  they  seemed  a  noble 
ecdesiastica]  senate.*'  When  he  fbnnd  them  married,  all  their  yirtoee  dis- 
appeared. —  Opnscul.  xyiii. 

>  This  wna  the  sentence  t  '*De  monogamid  saoerdotam  quid  loqnar? 
E)imm  uits.  tAntnm  pcnnlttittiT  copula  et  non  repetita,  et  h«c  lex  est  non 
it«nij«  c^ugitim-^'  This  text  now  stands :'**  De  eoMtimtmiA  autem  quid 
Joquar,  i^uMido  una  tantum  nee  repetita  permittitur  copula?  £t  in  ipso 
tfgp  cQi^u^o  lex  efit  non  itfmre  conjuginm."  —  S.  Ambros.  Oper.  edit  St. 
Maur.  ii.  00^  Pxns^  16SB.  Another  passage  was  triumphantly  dted  in  a 
public  speech  (Bcfv  Ital.  Scnpt  iv.  p.  109):  ^Yirtutum  autem  magieUr 
s[»o«lo1us  eat  .  ,  «  qui  unLus  lixoris  yirum  pnedpit  esse,  non  quod  exortem 
exf^ludnt  cciqJu^i,  nam  bo«  tapra  legem  pnecepti  est,  sed  ut  oo^jugali  casti- 
moniii  fraator  abpoltitJonU  bmI  gratift:  mtUa  wim  cv^m  ut  oon^ugii,  ud  km, 
Idco  apostolus  leg^m  pojiuti  dicens;  si  qnis  sine  erimine  est,  nnius  nxoria 
fir,  ttnetur  ad  le^^em  siscirfhtxl  n^iradkii  (am?)  qui  autem  iterayerit  con- 
jugium,  culpam  qnidem  non  habet  ooinquinati,  sed  prierogativA  exnitor 
sacerdotis."  In  the  editions  this  now  stands:  ^Ut  co^jogali  castimonil 
servet  abeolutionis  sui  gratiam.*'  Instead  of  the  words  in  italics,  omitted : 
'*Neque  iterum  nt  filios  in  saoerdotio  creare  apoetoliea  inTiteturanctoritata 
habentem  enim  dixit  filios  nonfiuafntem,  neque  coi]\jugium  iterarf ."  Then 
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himself)  the  great  Archbishop,  was  a  married  man ;  hii 
wedlock  had  neither  diminished  his  power  nor  barred  hig 
canonization.^  In  assertion  of  this  privilege  they  daunt- 
lesslj  defied  all  superior  authority,  denied  as  to  this,  as 
to  their  other  precious  rights,  all  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
Nor  was  it  a  privilege  of  which  they  availed  themselves 
sparingly.  By  the  accounts  of  friends  and  foes,  the 
practice  of  marriage  was  all  but  universal  among  the 
Lombard  clergy.  They  were  pubUcly,  legally,  married 
with  ring  and  dowry ,2  as  were  the  laity  of  Milan ;  and 

**  Ideo  apostoluB  legem  posoit  dicens,  si  quia  sine  crimine  est  vnins  oxom 
vir,  tenetnr  ad  legem  sacerdotil  suscipiendi,**  et  iegq. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  there  were  great  disputes  about  the  fiilsiftratfcMi 
of  the  texts  of  the  Fathers.  See  Koster's  Preface  to  Edit  BaslL  1555; 
Francis  Junius,  Pre&t  ad  Indie.  Expurgat;  Rivet,  Critica  Sacra,  iii.  6; 
Bailie :  on  the  other  side,  the  Benedictine  Editors  and  PnricelU,  apad  Mo* 
ratori,  B.  It  Scrip. ;  and  the  Prefieu^  of  Cardinal  Montalto  to  the  Boman 
edition.  Sound  and  impartial  criticism  would,  in  my  judgment,  unquee- 
tionably  maintain  the  older  reading.  Yet  forgeries  were  clearlj  not  all  oa 
one  side.  Galvaneo  Flamma  quotes  from  an  ancient  chronicle  of  Daaio  the 
account  of  a  synod  held  at  Constantinople  (an  apociyphal  synod),  in  which 
Ambrose  was  present!  in  which  one  party  asserted  that  married  priests 
could  not  be  saved.  The  supreme  pontiff  (Damasus!)  submitted  the  ques- 
tion to  S.  Ambrose.  He  replied:  **  Perfectio  vit»  non  in  castitate,  sed  in 
charitate  consistit,  secundum  illud  AposteU,  si  Unguis  hominum  loquor  et 
angelorum,  etc  Ideo  lex  concedit  sacerdotes  seme!  virginem  uxorem 
dncere,  sed  conjugium  non  iterare.  Si  autem  mortuA  prim&  uxore  saoerdoa 
aliam  duxerit,  saoerdotinm  amittat"  Peter  Azerid  wrote  thus  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century:  "  lis  omnino  benedicens  B.  Ambrosius, 
unft  uxore  uti  posse  omcessit,  qu&  defunct&,  et  ipsi  vidui  in  ntemum  per- 
maneant  Quie  conr  aetudo  duravit  annis  septuaginta  usque  ad  tempera 
Alexandri  Pap«,  qr,em  civitas  Mediolanensis  genuerat**  In  the  older  edi- 
tions of  Corio  (m*iie  is  Yenezia,  1554)  is  a  passage  which  was  struck  out  hi 
the  later  edityjin:  *'Conceese  loro  (S.  Ambrogio)  chd  potessero  havere 
moglie  vergire.  ^  qual  morendo,  restassero  poi  vedove,  si  come  chiaramente 
m  legge  nella  prhna  al  Timoteo."  —p.  56.    Puricelli  in  Muratori,  H.  I.  S. 

^  ^H'io  Arcfaepiscopus  habuit  uxorem  nobilem  mulierem:  quBB  donavit 
lo^ot  svum  monasterio  Sancti  Dionysii,  qua  usque  hodi^  Uxeria  dicitnr.** 
•   Mi^aneus  Fiamma,  $ub  atm.  lOiO. 

9  **  Cuncti  enim  cum  publicis  uxoribus  sive  scortis  suam  icnomiiiose  dir 
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this,  which  was  elsewhere  esteemed  a  vice,  became  in 
Milan,  bj  their  bdd  assertion  of  its  lawfulness,  a  heresy.' 
Still  there  were  many  of  the  ansterer  clergy  in  Mi- 
lan, as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  who  looked  with  what 
they  esteemed  righteous  indignation  at  this  licentious 
and  sensual  privilege.  Three  persons  bound  themselves 
in  a  holy  league  of  enmity  against  the  married  clergy : 
of  these  Anselm  of  Badagio  was  one ;  the  second.  An- 
aid,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  and  therefore  more  able  to 
speak  to  the  hearts  of  the  rude  populace ;  the  third, 
Landulph,  a  noble,  remarkable  for  his  eloquence.  Lan- 
dulph  and  Aiiaki  began  to  |Mreach  in  Milan  to  the  popu- 
lace of  the  city,  and  to  the  peasantry,  the  unlawfulness 
and  licentiousness  of  a  married  clergy.^  Bach  party 
strove  to  implicate  the  other  with  the  name  of  an  odi- 
ous heresy ;  the  monastics  branded  the  asserters  of  cleri- 
cal marriage  with  the  old  name  proverbial  for  sensuality, 
Kicolaitans :  the  Lombard  Clergy  afiected  to  treat  their 
adversaries  as  Paterines  or  Manicheans.  This  was  no 
unmeaning  phrase.  During  the  rule  of  Heribert,  one 
of  those  strange  sects,  with  many  old  Gnostic  opinions, 

cebant  vitara.**— Yft  B.  Arialdi,  a  B.  Andreft,  BoUand,  xxvii.  Jnn.  In 
the  fint  sennon  of  Ariald,  he  sajrs  of  the  clergy :  *'  £t  ipsi,  tit  cernitia,  ticut 
laid  palam  uzoies  ducunt"  He  adds;  **  Staprnm  quemadmodam  scelesti 
laid  aeqnantur."  —  Ibid.  He  speaks  of  their  greater  vigor  as  not  laboring 
but  Ihring «"  ex  dono  Dei." 

^  **•  Yitiam  qaippt  in  hieresin  vertlttir,  com  perversi  dogmatis  asaeitioof 
ftrmatiir."  See  the  furioos  invective  of  Damiani  **  contra  clericos  intern- 
perantes,**  c.  vii.  **  Nee  vos  terreat  —  (he  is  nrging  the  pellices,  as  he  callt 
tbem,  to  break  off  their  connexions)  —  qaod  forte,  non  dicam  fidei,  led  peis 
lldis  Toe  annnlns  snbarrhavit;  qnod  rata  et  monimenta  dotalia  notariui 
quasi  matrimonii  jure  conscripsit:  qnod  juramentnm  ad  oonfinnandam 
qoodammodo  ooDJngii  copnium  ntrinque  procesait  Ignorantes  quia  pre 
vniaacujusque  ftigad  voli^>tata  ooncnbitos  miUe  annorum  negotkntnr  in- 
«endinm."  —  Ibid,  c  iit 

•  The  Connci]  of  Pavia,  nnder  Benedict  VIII.  (a.c.  1021),  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  emperor,  Heniy  II.,  had  paired  an  ordinance  to  enforce  thf 
ceUba<7  of  the  deigy. 
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had  appeared  at  Monteforte.  A  certain  Gerard  was  at 
their  head :  their  doctrines  contained  much  of  mystic 
Gnosticism.  They  identified  the  Saviour  with  the  soul 
of  man  bom  into  a  corruptible  state.^  The  Holy  Ghost 
was  apparentiy  the  divine  Intelligence  (Nous)  revealing 
itself  to  man.  They  were  severe  ascetics,  condemned 
all  union  of  the  sexes,  and  said  that  if  men  would  ab- 
stain fi'om  corruption,  they  would  generate  like  bees, 
without  conjunction.  They  denied  the  absolving  power 
of  tiie  priesthood,  that  they  ascribed  to  an  unseen  influ- 
ence which  visited  God's  people.  Their  great  tenet  was 
that  it  was  right  to  die  in  torments,  so  to  purify  the  soul ; 
they  rejoiced  therefore  in  martyrdom :  if  not  so  happy 
as  to  meet  it  before  the  approach  of  death,  they  were 
released  by  one  of  their  own  people.  Heribert  gratified 
their  passion  for  martyrdom ;  he  burned  all,  except  a 
few,  who  shrunk  from  death,  on  an  immense  pyre  in 
Milan.^  The  married  clergy  taunted  their  opponents 
with  the  name  and  tenets  of  this  hated  sect ;  they  even 
lodged  a  formal  accusation  against  them  before  the  arch* 
bishop.  Guide  attempted  to  silaice  both  parties  by 
gentle  admonitions,  but  without  effect;  at  length  the 
conflict  broke  out. 

Dimng  a  great  festival,  for  the  translation  of  the  rel- 
iques  of  the  martyr  Nazarius,  a  priest  was  maddened  by 
the  unmeasured  invectives  of  Ariald  against  his  married 
brethren.  Ariald  had  driven  the  singers  and  all  the 
dergy  out  of  the  choir  of  the  church ;  he  caused  a 
paper  to  be  written,  which  bound  all  the  clergy  under 
an  oath  to  maintain  their  chastity ;  he  endeavored  to 
compel  all  ecclesiastics  to  sign  this  paper.*     The  priest 

1  Rodolphos  Glaber,  iv.  2;  Landalpb,  Sen. 

*  JL«ndalpb,  i^ud  Maratori. 

*Ainult 
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broke  oat  into  a  yiolent  harangue,  and  stmck  Ariald. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  tumult ;  the  adherents 
of  Ariald  rushed  through  the  streets,  the  bells  rang,  the 
populace  gathered  from  all  quarters.  The  populace  are 
usually  on  the  side  of  those  who  make  the  most  austere 
show  of  religion ;  they  were  jealous  of  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy :  many  of  them,  like  the  plebeians  cf  Romei 
were  burdened  with  heavy  debts,  severely  exacted  no 
doubt  by  the  clergy.^  The  higher  ecclesiastics  were 
mostly  patrician  in  birth,  and  habits,  and  &ction.  Every- 
where they  were  insulted,  assaulted,  beaten,  their  houses 
plundered ;  and  they  were  forced  by  a  summary  process 
of  divorce  to  abandon  their  wives.*  The  nobles  were 
overawed  and  dared  not  interpose.  Nor  were  the  clergy 
of  the  city  alone  exposed  to  this  popular  persecution. 
The  preachers  roved  through  the  country  and  stirred  up 
the  peasantry  against  the  priests  and  their  concubines, 
—  they  would  give  them  no  more  respectful  name. 

Ariald  and  Landulph  went  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope,  Stephen  IX.,  for  their  proceed- 
ings. The  Cardinal  Dionysius,  a  Milanese  by  Deo.  9, 1067. 
birth,  attempted  a  cautious  and  timid  opposition  ;  he  did 
not  venture,  except  slightly  and  incidentally,  to  enter 
on  the  grave  question  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ; 
but  remonstrated  against  the  violence  of  their  adversa- 
ries, the  stirring  up  the  rabble  with  clubs,  and  spears, 
and  swords,  against  the  holy  anointed  priesthood.  A 
Legation  was  appointed  by  Pope  Stephen,  consisting  of 

1  ^  Honim  dissemiiuitis  verbis  pestilenter,  tabHo  mnlti  quibas  alienimi  at 
poriasiiDe  exigebatnr,  qnoiqae  Ibrii  et  intiui  dmm  panpMrUs  agebst,**  ttc  — 
Landulph,  yi.  0. 

*  '*Po0tea  yero  summo  com  dedecore  nraliernin  dhrortiani  sine  lege,  siiM 
Jure,  tine  Epiecopo,  non  Denni,  fed  pecuniam  illonim  amaotee,  gladUs  ft 
fbrtibna  feriebant*'  —  n>id. 
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Ariald,  Anselm  of  Lucca,  and  Hildebrand.  This  first 
mission  had  no  effect  in  allaying  the  strife ;  the  dissen« 
sion  was  growing  fest  into  a  civil  war.- 

Guido  at  length  took  courage,  and  assembling  a  synod 
A.D.  1068.  at  Novara,  or  rather  at  Fontaneto,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Novara,  asserted  his  iull  archiepiscopal  author- 
ity,^ and  excommunicated  the  turbulent  Ariald,  Lan* 
dulph,  and  their  partisans ;  they  treated  the  excommu- 
nication with  contempt.  Another  Legation  arrived, 
with  the  famous  Peter  Damiani,  now  compelled  to  be 
a  cardinal,  who,  with  Anselm  of  Lucca,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  new  Pope,  Nicolas,  to  investigate  the 
spiritual  state  of  Milan.  Peter  Damiani  was  the  aus« 
terest  monk  in  Italy,  a  monk  who,  compelled  to  be  a 
bishop,  had  striven  with  all  his  might  to  throw  off  the 
worldly  and  unholy  burden.  His  horror  at  sexual  indul- 
gence was  almost  a  madness.^  Yet  the  Cardinal  and  his 
AD.  1069.  colleagues  were  received  with  all  outward  show 
of  respect  by  the  Archbishop  and  the  clergy;  but  the 
pride  of  the  Milanese  of  all  ranks  was  in  secret  skilfully 
excited ;  would  they  permit  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose 
to  be  enslaved  by  that  of  Rome  ?     The  popular  indig- 

1  This  first  legation  is  distinctly  asserted  bj  Landulph;  it  is  barely  possi- 
ble that  it  may  be  another  version  of  the  later  one. 
*  **  Ut  qaodanuuodo  Eocleeia  Mediolanensis  suis  jussibos  obtemperaret*' 
* "  Interea  et  vos  alioquor,  o  lepores  clerioorum,  polpamenta  diaboli,  pro* 
(ectio  Paradisi,  viros  mentium,  gladii  animanim,  aconita  bibentiom,  toxica 
oonyivaram,  materia  peccandi,  occasio  pereundi.  Vos,  inqoam,  alioquor, 
gjnecsa  hostis  aotiqui,  vos  upup®,  ululte,  noctiue,  laps,  sangnisagSB,  affer, 
affer  sine  cessatione  dicentes.  Venite  itaqae  audite  me,  scorta,  prostibula, 
savia,  volutabra  porcorum  pinguiumf  cnbilia  spiritnum  immondorum, 
nymphsB,  sirenn,  lamin,  dtana,  qu.  ?  .  .  .  vos  tigrides  impie  .  .  .  vos  har- 
pyse,  vos  si  rente  atque  charybdides  .  .  .  vos  viperes  ftiriosss/*  —  and  so  on 
for  paragraphs.  These  are  the  terms  in  which  he  addresses  the  wives  of  the 
clergy.  Damiani  must  be  read  to  understand  his  sacred  horror  of  priestlj 
wedlock. 
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nation  was  ftirther  roused  by  the  appearance  of  the  Le- 
gite  with  Ansehn  of  Lncca  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Milan  on  his  left.  Milan  assembled  at 
the  ringing  of  the  belk  in  all  the  chorches,  and  the 
summons  of  an  enormons  brazen  tmmpet,  which 
shridced  through  the  streets.  The  fickle  populace 
were  now  as  furious  in  defence  of  the  clergy,  who 
seemed  the  champions  of  the  liberties  of  the  city,  as 
they  had  be^i  in  their  persecution.  The  cry  was  loud 
that  the  church  of  S.  Ambrose  would  never  sulmiit  to 
the  Roman  pontiff.  The  life  of  Damiani  was  in  dan* 
gOT ;  ^  but  Damiani  was  not  a  man  to  quail  before  pop- 
ular tumult ;  he  mounted  the  pulpit ;  he  asserted  with 
firm  and  aigumentative  tone  the  supreme  jurisdiction 
of  Rome ; '  he  bddly  appealed  to  their  own  archives  to 
prove  that  Ambrose  himself  had  applied  to  the  Pope 
Siricius,  and  that  the  Pope  had  sent  his  legates,  a  priest, 
a  deacon,  and  a  subdeacon,  to  assist  Ambrose  in  rooting 
out  fir(»n  his  dty  that  same  Nicolaitan  heresy,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  for  which  they  now  asserted  th^ 
authority  of  AmlMrose.^  Gtddo  was  grown  older  and 
moire  timid ;  the  people  saw  him  seated  of  his  own  ac- 

1  ^  Intentobiit  ibflii,  at  iU  loquor,  omnem  mentem,  et,  vt  ab  amicis  meii 
uepe  SQggestura  est,  nonnolli  meum  Mngainem  sitielMmt**  —  Damian. 
Op.v. 

*  Damiani  (ad  Card.  Hlld«brand)  daacribas  Um  Mniitive  pride  of  the  Mi< 
laneae  as  to  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose:  **  Factione  dericoram  repeote  in 
poptilo  murmur  exoritur  non  debere  Ambroeianam  ecclesiam  Romanis  legi- 
bos  subjicere,  nnUumqne  judicaodi  rel  ditponendi  jus  Romano  pontifiei  ki 
ill&  sede  eompetere.  Nimia  indignum,  inquiont,  ut  qosB  sub  progenitoribua 
ooetris  semper  fnit  libera  ad  nostra  oonftiaionis  opprobrium  nunc  alteri 
tuod  abeit,  eoclesiss  sit  subjecta!  ** 

*  DamiaDi  probably  belieTed  this  dauntless  assertion.  Siricius  was  oer 
laialj  the  fint  Pope  who  authoritatirdy  condemned  the  marriage  of  the 
eiergj;  but  imagine  Ambrose  needing  or  demanding  aid  from  the  Pope  te 
azterminate  this  heresy  in  his  own  diocese  I 
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cord  on  a  stool  at  the  feet  of  Damiani.  The  clergy, 
deserted  by  the  bishops,  deserted  agam  by  the  populace, 
who  were  overawed  by  the  eloquence  and  lofty  bearing 
of  the  cardinal,  had  no  resource  but  humble  submission.^ 
The  Archbishop,  reluctantly,  it  is  said,  took  a  iolemn 
oath  against  simony,  and  against  the  marriage  of  priests. 
The  clergy  were  compelled  to  subscribe  the  humiliating 
concession  ;  every  simoniac  (and  of  simony  every  cler- 
gyman of  Milan,  from  the  Archbishop  downwards,  was 
accused)  was  to  submit  to  a  penance  of  five  or  seven 
years  in  proportion  to  his  guilt ;  but  there  were  those 
who  felt  the  pride  of  Milan  humbled,  Damiani's  assum« 
ing  precedence  over  the  archbishop  goaded  them  to 
frenzy.  ^*  O  senseless  Milanese  I  (writes  the  indignant 
historian,  who  represents  the  feelings  of  this  parly)  who 
has  fascinated  you  ?  Yesterday  you  clamored  for  the 
independent  supremacy  of  your  see,  to-day  you  submit 
to  this  base  subjection.  If  Rome  is  to  be  honored  for 
the  apostle,  Milan  is  not  to  be  despised,  who  boasts  her 
Ambrose."  ' 

At  the  great  Council,  however,  at  Rome  (1069), 
which  asdgned  the  election  of  the  Popes  to  the  caidi* 
nals,  Ouido  sat,  as  archbishop  of  Milan,  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Pope,  a  reward  for  his  submission.  He 
was  attended  by  his  suffragans,  the  Bishops  of  Brescia, 
Turin,  Asti,  Novara,  Lodi,  Yercelli.  Ariald  assailed 
Guide,  as  a  favorer  of  simony  and  of  concubinage  ;  he 
was  defended  by  his  suffiragans  ;  the  temper  of  Nicolas 
allayed  the  strife.     Guide  perhaps  hence  was  again 

1  Damiani't  letter  to  GnidOf  humbly  thanking  him  for  tiie  gift  of  two 
■tolet,  contrasts  singnlaiiy  with  his  demeanor  and  infloenoe  in  the  dty.— 
fipist  iii.  7. 

*  Amiilph.    Compare  Tristano  Calchi,  Hist  Patr.  yL  IKL 
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saj^Kwed  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  married  clergy  ; 
be  rose,  therefore,  with  them  into  high  popularity. 
Though  the  Council  denounced  both  simony  and  con- 
cubinage in  severe  statutes,  the  Lombard  bishops  dared 
not  publish  them  in  their  cities.  Adrian  of  Brescia 
alone  ventured  to  do  this:  he  hardly  escaped  being 
torn  to  {»eces  by  the  rabble.  In  Cremcma  and  Piacenza 
the  people  spUt  into  two  parties — those  who  adhered 
to,  and  those  who  revised  communion  with  the  married 
clergy.^ 

Ansehn  of  Badagio,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  the  instigator 
of  Landulph  and  of  Ariald,  was  now  sum-  a^.  ion. 
moned  to  a  loftier  station  :  on  him  had  fallen  the  choice 
of  the  cardinals  assembled  at  Rome.  But  the  election 
of  Alexander  II.  (such  was  his  tide)  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Emperor,  was  received  as  a  bold  invasion  of 
the  Imperial  rights  by  the  Transalpine  prelates.  The 
Lombard  ecclesiastics,  especially  those  who  were  for  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  dreaded  the  elevation  of  Alex- 
ander, whom  they  hated  with  personal  hatred,  and  fore- 
saw no  doubt  the  overweening  influence  of  Hildebrand 
and  of  the  high  monastic  party.  They  too  would  have 
an  Italian  Pope,  but  a  Pope  &om  their  part  of  Italy .^ 

Ouibert  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Imperial  interests  in  Italy.     By  bis 

1  '  Goodlio  igitar  rite  oelebrmto  epiaoopi  Longobardi  donum  rementot, 
cam  inagnm  LtimA%  coitcubinariii  ei  iac€rdotibu$  aceepinmt  peomUu  [Bo- 
■iao  was  on  the  other  side]  deorets  Patram  celavcnmt  pratur  unum  sdlioet 
Brixiensiiim  Episoopnm  qni  renieiis  Brixiam,  cnm  decreta  Pape  publioe 
reeitasset,  a  olerids  ▼erberatns  parae  ocdsos  est,  quod  Ikctam  noo  medioore 
Paterise  dedit  incrementuin.  Nam  non  toliim  Brixis,  sed  et  Cremona  et 
PlacentisB  et  per  omnee  alias  prorincias  mnlti  ooncabinatomm  absthiebact 
•omnramone."  —  Bonko,  p.  SOT. 

>  **  Kec  aUnnde  se  habere  Papam,  nisi  ex  Paradise  Italie,  talemqne  qnl 
teivit  compati  inArmitatibas  eorom."  —  Bonizo,  p.  80. 
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advice  a  Council  was  assembled  in  Basle,  composed  of 
German  atid  Lombard  prelates.  The  Comicil  annulled 
the  election  of  Alexander,  and  chose  Cadalous,  Bishop 
of  Parma,  who  took  the  name  of  Honorius  11.^  The 
Roman  people  were  represented  at  Basle  by  the  Count 
of  Galena,  and  some  of  the  other  barons  who  had  been 
put  down  by  the  Normans.  The  passions  of  the  time 
can  be  best  known  by  the  language  of  the  time.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  estimate  the  character  of  Cadalous 
by  the  frantic  words  of  Damiani ;  but  they  show  clearly 
the  fanaticism  of  hatred  with  which  his  appointment 
was  viewed  by  the  adverse  party.  He  is  described  as 
the  preacher  of  the  devil,  the  enemy  of  man's  salvation, 
the  apostle  of  Antichrist,  the  gulf  of  lewdness,  the  filth 
of  mankind,  the  sink  of  all  vices,  the  abomination  of 
heaven,  food  for  hell  fire.^  After  these  and  many  other 
equally  opprobrious  terms,  it  is  nothing  to  accuse  him  of 
the  most  deplorable  ignorance.'     Unfortunately  Dami- 

^  Compare  throughout  the  Disoeptatio  Synodalis  between  the  advocate 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Defender  of  the  Roman  Chorch  before  the  CJoundl 
of  Augsburg,  remembering  that  it  was  the  work  of  Peter  Damiani.  I  had 
written  Osbor  after  the  authorities.  The  Germans,  as  I  am  infonned  by 
M.  Ranke,  know  no  such  place:  thej  read  Augsburg.    [1857.] 

*  ^*  Cadalous  videlicet  perturbator  ecdesin,  eversor  Apostolicss  discipli- 
nsB,  inimicus  salutis  humanss  ....  radix  peocati,  prsooo  Diaboli,  iqMStolus 
Antichriati ;  et  quid  plura  dicam  ?  sagitta  producta  de  pharetdL  Satanss, 
virga  Assur,  filius  Belial,  filius  perditionis,  qui  adversatur  et  extollitnr  sn- 
pra  omne  quod  dicitur  Dens,  aut  quod  oolitnr:  vorago  libidinis,  nanftagiaiii 
casdtatis,  Christianitatis  opprobrium,  ignominia  sacerdotum,  geohnen  vi- 
perarum,  foetor  orbis,  spurdtia  sseculi,  dedecus  universitatls  ....  serpent 
lubricus,  coluber  tortuosus,  stercus  hominum,  latrina  criminnm,  senthui 
vitiorum,  abominatio  cceli,  projectio  paradisi,  pabulum  Taitari,  stipnla  ignis 
etemL"  —Damiani,  Epist  vii.  3.  The  whole  episde  is  to  obtain  the  inter- 
position of  the  youthful  Emperor. 

«  Damiani,  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  seems  to  hav* 
doubted  which  side  to  take,  represents  Cadalous  as  witbont  character  or 
learning:  **  Ita  est  homo  stolidus  et  nullius  ingenii  nt  credi  possit  nesoHsss 
per  se  Ullia  machinari.**  —  If  he  can  explain  a  single  verae,  I  will  not  uy 
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ani  assumed  the  language  of  a  prophet,  and  foretold 
that  the  impions  usurper  would  not  live  a  year  from  the 
period  of  his  elevation  I  ^  At  the  election  of  Cadalous* 
writes  another  hostile  historian,  the  Simoniacs  rejoiced, 
the  priests  who  had  concubines  exulted  with  loud  joy.* 
His  partisans  declared  that  all  the  CathoUc  Bishops  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Burgundy,  approved  his  elevation.* 
The  election  of  Alexander  had  taken  place  on  the 
1st  of  October,  that  of  Honorius  II.  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Jude  (Oct  28).  Open  war  must  de- 
cide the  contest  for  the  vicegerency  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  It  was  a  war  of  Germany  and  the  antimonas- 
tic  part  of  the  clergy  in  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of 
Italy  on  one  side,  against  the  Hildebrandism  of  Rome 
and  the  monasticism  of  Christendom  aided  by  the  arms 
of  the  Normans.  Winter  alone  suspended  the  hostile 
operations  ;  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  closed.  With 
the  spring,  Cadalous  descended  upon  Italy  ;  he  was  re- 
ceived with  joyftd  acclamations,  as  the  champion  of 
their  cause,  by  the  Lombard  prelates.  But  while  he 
advanced,  an  imarmed  conflict  was  taking  place  in 
Rome.  Neither  Pope  nor  Antipope  was  the  most  prom- 
inent man  of  his  party.  On  the  side  of  Cadalous  (the 
Chancellor  Guibert  stood  more  aloof)  was  Benzo, 
Bishop  of  Albi,  a  fiuthftil  adherent  of  the  Empire,  but 

•f  •  pnlnit  iMit  of  ft  homilj,  I  will  at  onoe  submit  to  him,  and  own  him  not 
nenfy  tlio  gooceoflor  of  tiie  Apoftle,  bat  an  Apoetle. 

1  "  Vomea  vita  volat,  mon  improriBa  proplnqu&t, 
Imminet  expleti  pnepes  tfbi  terminus  axml ; 
Non  ego  te  fldlo :  ooepto  mortorlB  in  anno.*' 

E^,  i.  ao. 

t  **Tnnc  qrmoiiiaci  IsBtabantar,  ooncubinati  vero  sacerdotes  ingenti  exnl- 
labant  tr^dio/' — Bonizo,  p.  807. 

*  **  CoUaudantibiifl  Italia.  AlemannisB,  Burgundia  Catholicis  Episcopis.* 
»  Benxo,  c  iv. 
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a  man  of  Italian  subtlety,  utterly  unscrupulous,  and  of 
ready  and  popular  eloquence,  with  that  coarse  satuma- 
lian  humor  which  pleases  the  Italian,  especially  the  Ro- 
man ear.^  Benzo  appeared,  and  was  received  in  Rome 
as  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  lodged  in 
the  Octavian  palace.  During  a  whole  week  he  was 
permitted  to  address  the  people  day  after  day.  Those 
whom  he  could  not  persuade  with  his  eloquence  he 
bribed  with  money,  for  from  the  private  wealth  of 
Cadalous,  which  was  large,  and  other  sources,  he  was 
richly  provided  with  means  of  working  on  the  Roman 
nobles  and  people.'  In  his  harangues,  he  treated 
Alexander  with  the  bitterest  contempt,  and  openly 
Tove  to  aUenate  the  people  from  him ;  to  Hildebrand 
le  paid  the  homage  of  his  most  furious  invective. 
Neither  the  Pope  nor  Hildebrand  ventured  to  disturb  this 
avowed  emissary  of  Cadalous ;  he  was  also  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Empire.  At  the  end  of  the  week  a 
great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hippodrome,  and  there 
Alexander  determined  to  confront  his  adversary.  He 
appeared  on  horseback,  and  was  received  with  a  doubt- 
ful murmur.  Benzo  rose,  and  in  his  character  as  am* 
bassador,  reproached  him  with  ingratitude  and  rebeUion 
against  the  Emperor,  as  having  abandoned  his  See  of 
Lucca  and  usurped  that  of  Rome.^     *^  Thou  hast  ob- 

'  The  strange,  barbarous  rfaapsodj,  the  panegjrric  of  Benzo  on  Henry 
rV.  written  partly  in  verse,  in  jingling  Leonine  rhyme,  partly  in  what  may 
hardly  be  called  prose,  as  a  contemporary  document  is  of  considerable 
value.  It  was  written  avowedly  to  obtain  preferment;  its  adulation  there- 
fore is  even  more  worthless  than  that  of  ordinary  panegyrics.  But  B«n- 
E0*8  account  of  the  afiairs  in  which  he  was  personally  engaged  is  too  char- 
acteristic not  to  contain  much  truth. 

*  A  large  quantity  of  fan  was  among  the  presents:  **  Clitellarios  honua* 
tofl  preciosarum  pellium  donis.**  —  Benzo,  ii.  c.  1. 

s  The  translation  of  bishops  was  still  of  donbtftil  legally,  at  least  hi 
many  minds. 
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tained  thy  election  to  the  popedom  by  the  aid  of  Nor* 
naans,  robbers,  and  Qrrants,  and  bj  notorioos  bribery. 
Hildebrand,  that  son  of  Simcm  Magos,  was  the  chief 
agent  in  this  detestable  merchandise,  for  which  ye  have 
both  incurred  damnation  before  God  and  man.*'  He 
accused  Alexander  of  acts  of  cmelty  and  bloodshed, 
warned  him  to  retire  to  Lncca,  and  after  remaining 
there  a  month,  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  the  Eknperor, 
there  to  undergo  whatever  penance  might  be  imposed 
upon  him.  Alexander  calmly  answered,  that  he  had 
received  the  Roman  pontificate,  but  had  not  thereby 
broken  his  allegiance  ;  that  he  would  send  his  legate  to 
the  court  of  Henry  to  declare  his  will.  He  then  turned 
his  horse  and  rode  off,  amid  the  hoodngs  of  the  popu- 
lace— ^Away,  leper!  out,  wretch!  begone,  hateful 
one  I ''  ^  On  his  return  to  the  Octavian  palace,  Benzo 
assembled  what  he  dignifies  by  the  name  of  the  Senate 
of  Rome.  He  repeats  a  strange,  coarse  speech  of  Nico- 
las, the  master  of  the  palace,  heaping  the  grossest  in- 
sults on  Hildebrand,  and  asserting  that  the  election  of 
the  Pope  must  not  be  abandoned  to  monks  and  Nor- 
mans. Benzo  acknowledges  the  utter  instability  of  the 
Roman  populace,  but  dwells  on  the  effect  of  his  own 
-  eloquence,  his  lavish  promises  of  mountains  of  gold, 

^  ItktheboMtof  Benio:^ 

**  BtDvm  «gl  eum  PnadaDo  [HnMnmid]  alqiM  cum  BadMulo  jlnnhiC 
Qvd  tlMMimuii  niMtl  Pvtri  poneteal  in  ■wimlo. 


He  expecto  his  reward : — 


Hoo  «■!  dktM  Benaool,  Ttnl  imt  Lmu», 
RaddlMl  tfUinnetd*,  ftftinb  BMO  )tktw.^ 
Lib.  It. 


Beoio  was  ft  better  {Nutisen  than  poet 
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and,  if  he  be  taken  literally,  the  joys  of  Paradise.^  By 
these  means,  and  by  skilful  management  of  the  leadersi 
he  had  organized  a  most  powerful  party. 

Hildebrand,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  came  less  boldly 
forward,  was  neither  irresolute  nor  inactive  during  this 
perilous  crisis.  Hildebrand  is  acknowledged,  no  less 
by  the  undisguised  homage  of  his  admirers  than  by  the 
discerning  hatred  of  his  enemies,  throughout  the  pon* 
tificate  of  Alexander,  as  something  above  the  Pope* 
*^  You  made  him  Pope,*'  writes  Damiani,  in  one  of  his 
moments  of  bitterness,  ^*  he  made  you  a  god."  He  was 
commonly  called  the  Lord  of  the  Lord  Pope.^  To  him 
were  attributed  all  the  more  vigorous  and  warlike 
measures  of  Alexander ;  ^  he  held  together  the  Romans 
of  their  &ction ;  ^  and,  according  to  his  antagonist,  lav- 
ished money  with  emulous  prodigality.^  He  was  the 
impersonation,  as  it  were,  of  monkhood.^ 

The  Antipope  in  the  mean  time  advanced  with  a  laige 

1  « Kane   poUioendo   aori  montes,  nunc  paimdisi  melliflaM  fontes."  -' 


*  The  two  well-known  epigrams  : — 

**  Papem  rite  eolo,  led  te  prottiatai  edoro, 

Ta  fludi  hone  Dondnum,  te  iidt  lUe  Deniii.** 
** Yimn lis  RonuB?  olmia depromUe Tooe, 
Plni  Domino  Papes,  qvem  Domno  peno  JfvpmJ" 

*  *'Magi0  solera  yincere  effbso  mortalinm  sanguine,  qoam  sacromm  < 
num  gloriosissimo  certamlne."  —  Benzo. 

*  Hildebrand  took  counsel  with  Leo,  a  Jew  by  descent,  with  Cendoi 
Frangipani,  **  et  cum  brachiato  Johanne."  Of  the  two  former  we  shall  hen 
more.  The  rest  of  his  partisans  were  beggar$^  viko  Uoed  on  Ae  aim  <if  <k« 
Church.  —  Benzo. 

*  Benzo  says  of  his  opponents  that  they  put  their  trust  not  in  the  Lord, 
but "  in  multitudine  divitianim.**  Whence  the  wealth  at  the  command  of 
Hildebrand?  From  the  monasteries?  the  Papal  estates?  tno  trotiTe  offer 
Inge  of  the  faithfid  ?  the  now  religions  Normans  ? 

*  *'  Cotidle  autem  coram  domno  electa  disputabant  seniores,  quomodo  poa 
■Int  cueulcUi  Dcanonit  allidere  tergiTonationes."  —  Benzo,  zi. 
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force  and  an  ample  treasure  towards  Rome.  At  Satri 
he  was  met  by  Benzo,  the  Imperial  ambassador,  who 
had  discharged  his  office  of  shaking  the  allegiance  of 
the  Romans,  and  forming  a  strong  faction  in  the  city. 
Honorius  II.  advanced  towards  Rome  ;  the  neighboring 
barons  hailed  their  deUverer  from  the  Pope  and  his 
Norman  satellites.  An  embassy  arrived  from  the  By- 
antine  Emperor,  or  rather  from  the  few  Greeks  who 
held  their  groond  in  Southern  Italy,  proposing  a  confed- 
eracy against  the  Normans.  The  Normans,  partly, 
perhaps,  preoccupied,  or  setting  too  high  a  value  on 
their  services,  were  unusually,  suspiciously  slow  in  their 
movements.  The  forces  of  Alexander  ventured  into 
the  open  field ;  they  were  defeated  and  driven  within 
the  walls.^  Cadalous  was  not  strong  enough  to  force 
his  way  within  the  walls,  but  he  crossed  the  Tiber  to 
put  himself  in  connection  with  the  barons  on  that  side 
of  the  city.  He  fixed  his  camp  at  Tusculum,  where  be 
received  the  Greek  embassy.  He  was  joined  by  the 
Count  of  Tusculum,  the  grandson  of  the  famous  Al- 
bcric. 

Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  had 
learned  caution  by  his  eventftd  life :  it  had  0^,^^^  ^ 
degenerated  into  craft.     He  aspired,  no  doubt  i^™*"- 
with  ulterior  views,  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in 
Italy .^     Hitherto  he  had  declared  for  neither  Pope.^ 

>  There  is  a  rapid  bat  corioiu  view  of  these  affairB  m  the  Annalee  Ro- 
saai.  —  Perts,  ▼.  472. 

*  He  was  early  an  object  of  jealousy  at  the  Imperial  Court:  "  Quo  com- 
perto  imperator  Henricus  gravi  scrupulo  pemrgeri  ccepit,  repatans  ne  forte 
per  earn  [GofRrednm]  anlml  Italorom,  semper  aridi  novamm  rerum,  at  a 
regno  Teotonioonim  deficerent,  soUcitarentor/*  —  Lambert  Hertzfeld,  $uk 
m.1062. 

s  See  Damiani's  Letters  on  the  riew  of  that  part  of  Godfrey's  character- 
1m  snsi4ciDafl  interview  with  Cadalous.  —  vii.  10,  etc« 
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He  had  not  intermpted  the  march  of  Cadalooc  along 
his  frontier ;  he  had  allowed  the  attack  on  Rome.  He 
was  suspected  of  too  friendly  intercourse  with  Cadalous. 
Godfrey  now  appeared  with  an  overpowering  force; 
but,  instead  of  joining  either  party,  he  assumed  the 
lofty  tone,  not  of  a  mediator,  but  an  arbiter.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  two  Popes  should  retire,  each  to  his  epis- 
copal dty,  and  there  await  the  decision  of  the  contest 
by  the  Emperor  and  the  proper  authorities.  The 
haughty  prelates  were  obliged  to  submit.  Gadalous, 
having  been  first  compelled  by  gentle,  but  irresistible 
violence,  to  surrender  all  his  treasures  to  Godfrey,  with- 
A.]>.ioe2.  drew  to  Parma.  Alexander  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  receive  the  fair  promises  of  friendship  lav- 
ished upon  him  by  the  Tuscan,  and  in  like  manner 
retired  to  Lucca.  The  Ghurch  seemed  to  have  surren- 
dered herself  by  her  unnatural  quarrel  to  the  superior 
secular  power ;  Pope  and  Antipope  waited  their  doom 
from  the  princes  of  the  world. 

A  sudden  revolution  in  Germany  decided  the  contest 
BATointioii  in  ^^^  ^^^  Papacy.  That  revolution  was  accom- 
^•""'°^-  plished  by  one  of  the  powerftd  churchmen  of 
the  Rhine.  It  might  seem  only  the  daring  effort  of  one 
bold  man  for  ascendency ;  but  there  are  evident  signs 
that  if  Hanno  of  Cologne  was  not  supported  by  a 
widely  organized  conspiracy,  which  embraced  the  Hil- 
debrandine  party  in  Italy,  he  knew  that  he  could  reckon 
on  their  perfect  sympathy.  A  young  widow  was  the 
person  least  suited  to  govern  the  ambitious  and  mutu- 
ally hostile  feudatories  of  the  empire,  the  almost  inde- 
pendent princes  and  prelates,  all  aspiring  to  rule,  none 
disposed  to  obey.  She  had  power  enough  to  give 
ofience,  none  to  control  the  refractory.     Every  grant 
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or  &vor  made  many  enemies  —  that  of  the  fief  of 
Bavaria  to  Otho  of  Nordheim,  a  treacherous  and  mn 
grateftd  instead  of  an  open  foe.  Whoever  became 
the  chief  connsellor  of  the  Empress  was  immediately  an 
object  of  miiversal  didike.  She  now  placed  her  ftdl 
confidence  in  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg ;  but  so  unscru- 
pulous was  the  jealousy  of  the  rivals  for  her  ^^^^  ^ 
fiivor,  so  slight  Ae  confidence  in  the  sanctity  c«>«f»»- 
of  the  sacerdotal  character,  that  the  bishop's  influence 
was  attributed  by  popular  rumor,  not  discountenanced 
by  the  highest  in  the  land,  to  criminal  intercourse. 
Agnes  was  no  doubt  blameless ;  but  the  haughtiness  of 
the  bishop  confirmed  the  opinion  that  he  must  possess 
more  than  lawful  power  over  her  mind.^  It  was  mur- 
mured abroad,  among  the  people  as  well  as  by  these 
great  prelates  and  princes,  that  the  King,  now  twelve 
years  old,  was  kept  entirely  under  female  control,  and 
not  instructed  either  in  manly  studies  or  chivabrous 
amusements.  A  plot  fi>r  his  deliverance,  or  rather  a 
design  to  obtain  possession  of  his  person,  was  contrived 
and  conducted  with  consummate  skill  by  Hanno  and 
Siegfried,  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mentz,  by 
Otho  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Count  Ecbert.  Hanno  of 
Cologne  undertook  in  person  the  abduction  of  the 
youthful  Emperor  from  his  mother's  care.  At  Whit- 
suntide, after  a  joyous  banquet  on  an  island  on  the 
Rhine  (that  of  Saint  Suithbert),'  Hanno  invited  the 
boy  to  embark  in  a  gay  and  richly  decorated  barge, 
prepared  f<»r  the  occasion.  No  sooner  was  he  ^mqo«|mi  ^r 
on  board  than  the  rowers  rose  to  their  oars,  "»*"nf- 

1  On  the  death  of  this  prelate  Lambert  saji*.  <* Obiit  invifaB  regi, inviina 
•iriaoopii  oomibai,  profiter  superbe  administiatam  regni  gnbemationein 
tempore  Imperatrkift."  —  Lambert  Hertzfeld. 

*  NearNeoM. 
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and  the  barge  went  rapidlj  though  against  the  stream. 
The  affiighted  boy,  thinking  that  their  design  could  be 
nothing  but  his  death,  threw  himself  headlong  into 
the  stream.  He  was  rescued  by  Count  Ecbert,  who 
plunged  in  after  him  at  the  peril  of  his  life.^  The  mul- 
titude followed  along  the  shore,  resenting  with  loud  but 
vaiiA  cries  this  insult  upon  the  majesty  of  the  Empire. 
But  Hanno  pursued  his  course ;  he  soothed  the  popular 
indignation  by  artful  declarations  that  he  acted  only  for 
the  public  good.  The  gentle  Empress,  if  wounded  in 
her  motherly  feelings,  reheved  from  an  oppressive  bur- 
den, contemplated  immediate  retirement  into  a  con- 
vent, but  was  persuaded  for  a  time  to  suspend  her  pious 
intention.^ 

The  pohcy  of  the  Empire,  as  to  the  Papacy,  veered 
suddenly  round.  Duke  Godfrey  could  hardly  but  be 
cognizant  of  this  conspiracy.  Both  he  and  the  whole 
Hildebrandine  party  hastened  to  take  their  advantage. 
The  imworldly  Damiani  at  this  crisis  cannot  keep  within 
his  cloister.  He  plunges  with  as  much  zeal  as  Hilde- 
brand  himself,  whose  secular  ambition  at  times  so  dis- 
tresses the  saint,  into  the  poKtical  turmoil.  He  writes 
a  letter  to  Hanno,  hailing  his  success,  and  urging  him 
to  frdfil  his  design  of  discomfiting  the  scaly  monster  of 
Parma.  His  act  is  that  of  the  good  priest  Jehoiada 
rescuing  the  pious  youth  of  Joas  from  the  influence  of 
the  wicked  queen  Athalia.  But  he  has  done  nothing 
unless  he  tramples  on  the  smouldering  brand,  the  limb 
«f  the  devil,  the  Antipope.* 

1  Booizo,  Annalista  Saxo*,  Lambert,  tub  an,  1162. 

*  See  the  Letters  of  Damiani  (vii.  6, 7,  8)  orging  her  to  contempt  of  imp*- 
rnl  greatness. 

s  Epist  iii.  6.  Damiani  is  seized  in  this  letter  vrith  a  classical  fit.  H« 
compares  Cadalous  descending  on  the  bed  of  the  apostolic  tiirone  >n  a 
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A  council  was  summoned  at  Augsburg.  Damiani 
appeared  as  a  legate,  the  representadve  oi  the  oounonor 
monkish  and  Hildebrandine  parly.  Instead  ^'»«»**'*^- 
of  a  grave  deliberation,  a  singular  composition  by  Dami- 
ani was  read — a  disputation  between  the  advocate  of 
the  Empire  and  the  defender  of  the  Papacy.  swniMiL 
It  was  drawn  up  with  much  skill  and  some  moderation. 
The  defender  of  the  Papacy  does  not  openly  contest  the 
Imperial  right  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  Pope, 
though  he  suggests  a  long  line  of  Popes  who  had  ruled 
without  such  sanction.  But  during  the  infimcy  of  the 
Emperor  that  right  was  in  abeyance.  The  legate  of 
the  Roman  cardfnals  had  been  refused  a  hearing  at 
the  Court;  the  clergy,  therefore,  were  compelled  to 
proceed  to  the  election  o{  Pope  Alexander.  In  tem- 
poral affidrs  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  might  guide  her 
son;  but  the  Roman  Church  was  the  mother  of  the 
Emperor  in  a  higher  sense,  and  as  his  rightftd  guardian 
was  to  act  for  him  in  spiritual  concerns.  Ghradnally  the 
Lnperia]  advocate  yields  to  the  overpowering  argument 
of  the  Papal  defender ;  and  the  piece  concludes  with  a 
fervent  prayer  that  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  may 
henceforth  be  united  in  indissoluble  alliance;  that  as 
the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood,  founded  by  one  Medi- 
ator, were  blended  together  as  in  one  holy  sacrament, 
so  by  this  mysterious  union  the  King  might  be  recog- 
nized in  the  Pontiff,  the  Pontiff  in  the  Emperor,  saving 
that  incommunicable  prerogative  whidi  belonged  to  the 
Pope  alone ;  the  King  supreme  in  temporal  Courts,  the 
Pontiff  with  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  tibe  souls  of 
men. 

shower  of  gold  with  Japiter  desceoding  into  the  bosom  of  J)iana  /      if  thif 
be  not  ao  error  of  the  transcriber. 
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Damiani's  triumph  as  an  orator  orer  an  audience  who 
needed  no  persuasion  Was  most  complete.  Alexander 
was  declared  the  rightftd  Pontiff,  with  full  powers ;  but 
Damiani's  feme  as  a  prophet  was  in  some  danger.  The 
Get.  29, 1063.  election  of  the  Antipope  Cadalous  had  taken 
place  on  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  in  the  last 
year.  The  council  was  held  on  the  same  fesdval  in  the 
present;  but  Cadalous,  instead  of  haying  closed  his 
impious  life,  as  Damiani  had  distinctly  foretold,  was  in 
a  state  of  dangerous  activity.  Damiani  took  refiige  in 
the  spiritual  death  inflicted  by  the  ezcommunicatory 
decree  of  the  Church  at  Augsburg. 

Alexander  II.  had  returned  to  Rome ;  the  Pope  rec- 
ognized by  the  higher  clergy  of  Rome,  by  the  council 
of  Augsburg,  by  the  Court  of  the  youthful  Emperor. 
But  Cadalous  did  not  abandon  his  pretensions.  A  large 
part  of  the  Italian  clergy  still  adhered  to  his  cause ;  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  Empress  and  her  parti* 
sans  in  Germany ;  his  wealth  he  devoted  to  increase 
his  warlike  resources ;  above  all,  the  barons  of  his  fac- 
tion in  and  about  Rome,  hating  a  Pope  allied  with  the 
Normans,  occupied  the  tower  of  Cencius  (the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo),  and  kept  the  city  in  c<mstant  dread  and 
insecurity. 

Hanno  of  Cologne  could  not  retain  the  authority 
which  he  had  acquired  with  such  boldness,  but  exer- 
cised with  too  much  pride.  In  vain  had  he  heaped 
imperial  grants  on  his  move  powerful  episcopal  brethren, 
the  Archbishops  of  Salzburg  and  Magdeburg,  the 
Bishops  of  Freisingen  and  Halberstadt.^  Gunther  of 
Bamberg,  for  his  loyal  service,  it  was  alleged,  to  the 
Empress,  against  whom  he  had  been  in  open  rebellion, 

1  Stenzel,  Frankische  Kaiser,  L  217. 
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received  Forcheim,  with  thirty-six  villages  and  town- 
ships, which  Henrj  III.  had  alienated  from  the  moo* 
asteiy.  Those  who  thus  obtained  the  spoils  were 
discontented  that  thej  got  no  more;  those  who  got 
nothing  were  only  more  exaq>erated  against  those  who 
did,  and  against  their  misjudging  patron.  The  yonng 
King  could  scarcely  finrgive  the  insult  of  his  violent 
abduction,  nor,  if  he  had  any  natural  afibction  (a 
doubtfid  point),  bis  forcible  separation  from  his  mother; 
a  deep  repugnance  against  ecclesiastical  tyranny  may 
have  taken  root  within  his  heart,  hostile  not  only  to 
the  ambitious  churchmen,  who  were  encroaching  more 
and  more  on  the  Imperial  power,  but  to  the  whdesome 
restraints  and  holy  influences  oi  religion  itself.  But  he 
could  only  hope  to  pass  from  the  control  of  one 
hatefiil  ecclesiastic  to  that  of  another  better  able  and 
di^>osed  to  win  his  aflkcdons.  Adalbert,  Archbishop 
of  Bremen,  had  every  quaUty  to  rule  a  court,  ^^,,^  ^ 
and  the  councils  of  a  nation  such  as  Germany  >'«"«' 
then  was.  Of  a  ccMumanding  person  (no  one  officiated 
in  the  Church  with  so  much  dignity  and  splendor), 
ready  eloquence,  great  knowledge  of  business,  he  would 
not  condescend  to  ask,  scarcely  to  receive  favors ;  while 
his  lavish  munificence  gathered  round  him  troops  of 
admiring  and  ardent  partisans.  To  these  more  worldly 
distinctions  he  added  those  peculiar  to  his  profession, 
unblemished  chastity,  saintly  pie^.  The  church  of 
Bremen,  which  he  built,  was  of  the  noblest  in  Ger- 
many, and  served  with  unrivalled  magnificence;  and 
he  displayed  that  haughty  humili^  which,  while  it  con- 
stantly stooped  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor,  made  him 
assert  his  equality  with  the  proudest  princes  of  the 
Empire.    Adalbert  became  the  guardian,  the  counsellor. 
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almost  the  friend  and  favorite  of  the  youthfrd  Henry  • 
and  in  him  the  loyal  subject  of  the  Empire  {n:ed<»m 
nated  over  the  punctilious  churchman. 

Encouraged  by  this  new  revolution  in  the  Imperial 
popeftnd  co'irt,  aud  on  the  invitation  of  his  allies  the 
to^aSS!  Roman  nobles,  the  Antipope  made  a  second 
Apr.  14, 1068.  unexpected  descent  upon  Rome.  His  j&ction 
commanded  the  gates  of  the  Leonine  city.  He  entered 
that  district  with  all  his  forces  ;  but  in  the  other  quar- 
ters of  Rome  the  partisans  of  Alexander  made  a  brave 
resistance.  Cadalous  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by  tlie 
Norman  troops,  hardly  escaped  being  made  a  prisoner, 
and  was  hurried  by  Cencius  and  his  Roman  allies  into 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  In  that  impregnable  fortress 
he  maintained  his  position  for  two  years.  Rome  had 
two  Popes  with  their  armed  troops  glaring  defiance  at 
each  other  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  city.  The 
spiritual  thunders — each  of  course,  and  eadi  in  his 
synod,  had  hurled  his  direst  exc(»nmunication  at  the 
other  —  were  drowned  in  the  louder  din  of  arms. 

The  final  possession  of  the  Papacy  still  hung  on  the 
revolutions  in  the  Imperial  Court  For  two  yean 
Adalbert  of  Bremen  maintained  his  influence  by  his 
own  stately  respectfulness  and  courteous  domination, 
and  by  the  aid  of  Count  Werner,  the  younger  fiivorite 
and  Companion  of  Henry.^  The  affidrs  of  state,  the 
disposition  of  preferments,  die  Royal  grants  were  left  to 
Adalbert ;  while  the  boy-Emperor  and  his  friend  were 


1  Bnmo  (cU  bello  Smxonioo)  as  a  Saxon  hated  Heniy.  He  is  more  MBL, 
not  always  decent,  and  by  no  means  trnstworthj,  in  his  liistoiy.  Hit 
charges  Adalbert  of  Bremen  with  more  than  onei^sooiMd  oonnivanoet 
"  Stultmn  dixit  esse  si  non  in  omnibus  satisfieret  sosb  deaideriis  adolesesa- 
fe."  — i.8. 
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allowed  to  devote  themselyes  too  excIosiYdy  to  the  light 
and  animproving  pursuits  of  youth,  the  chase  and  other 
idle  amusements.  Adalbert  committed  the  unpardon* 
able  error  —  more  than  ^ror,  the  crime  —  of  not  en- 
deavoring to  bring  up  the  young  Emperor  in  habits  of 
business  suited  to  his  station,  to  teach  him  the  great 
lesson  of  commanding  men,  of  commanding  himself 
Adalbert's  own  great  quahties  were  leavened  by  an 
ostentatious  vanity.  His  magnificent  prolusion  soon 
exhausted  even  his  vast  resources.  He  could  not 
supply  his  wants  but  by  encroaching  on  the  possessions 
of  the  great  and  comparatively  defenceless  monasteries. 
Some  of  these  indeed,  as  it  were,  provoked  the  spoiler. 
The  secular  clergy  in  Germany — if  the  hatred  between 
the  r^ulars  and  seculars  had  not  attained  the  same 
height  as  in  other  parts  of  Latin  Christendom,  in 
England,  and  in  Lombardy  —  could  not  but  envy  and 
covet  the  often  iU-gotten  and  ill-spent  estates  of  the 
wealthier  conventual  foundations.  While  the  more 
rigid  monastics  denounced  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and 
were  the  stem  examples  of  pie^  and  ascetic  devotion, 
which  put  to  shame  the  worldly,  often  warlike,  lives  of 
the  prelates — not  even  the  most  pious  declined  the 
Court  offerings  and  grants,  which  increased  with  the 
fiune  of  their  piety.  The  more  worldTy  abbots,  on  the 
other  hand,  aspired  in  rank,  in  opulence,  even  in  secu- 
lar power,  to  an  equality  with  the  prince  bishops. 
They,  too,  would  be  prince  abbots.  There  were  con- 
stant collisions.  In  a  dispute  for  precedence  between 
the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim  and  the  Abbot  of  Fulda  io 
the  church  of  Goslar,  there  was  a  wild  battle  a.».  loes. 
between  their  armed  followers  ;  the  King  was  present, 
and  with  diflBculty   extricated  from   the  fray.     Tha 
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Bishop  was  fiirious.^  The  Abbot  was  condemned  as 
the  cause  of  the  tumult.  The  hatred  of  the  seculars 
against  the  monks  was  hardly  sated,  though  the  Abbot 
bought  his  pardon  by  fines,  which  utterly  ruined  the 
abbey  of  Fulda,  to  the  King,  to  his  counsellors,  to  the 
Bishop.  The  feeling  ran  high  against  the  Abbot.  On 
his  return  to  his  convent  he  was  encountered  by  an 
insurrection  among  his  own  monks,  by  whom  he  was 
hated  for  his  tyranny.  The  younger  and  more  violent 
broke  from  their  cloister  to  lay  their  grievances  before 
the  King.  But  Henry's  counsellors,  Hanno  of  Cologne, 
Otho  of  Bavaria,  would  not  encourage  this  monastic 
rebellion.  The  Abbot  was  restored  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  King,  and  took  his  revenge  on  the  contumacious 
monks.  Some  were  pubhcly  whipped,  others  con- 
demned to  fiusting  and  imprisonment,  some  drafted  off 
to  other  convents;  but  according  to  their  birth  and 
connections  was  their  punishment^ 

The  great  metropohtans,  though  in  possession  of  theii 
pinndarof  sploudid  sces,  and  now  ruling  absolutely  in  the 
theAbb^i.  King's  councils,  were  not  great  enough  for 
their  ambition.  They  did  not  plunder  the  magnates  or 
the  bishops,  but  it  was  from  fear,  not  from  respect. 
They  wielded  the  whole  power  of  the  Empire ;  they 
sold  all  promotions,  ecclesiastical  and  secular :  yet  this 
was  not  enough ;  the  defenceless  abbots  were  at  their 

^  Lambert  of  Heitzfeld,  avh  aim,  1063.  **  Tom  vero  urgebat  et  ille  Apoft- 
tolioB  Sancdtatia  et  Moeaice  mansuetadinis  epiacopoB,  qui  tanti  Bangqinii 
maniu  suas  Deo  oonsecrayerat,  et  yiolats  ecdeais  ii\jaria8  trocalentiiis 
atque  immitiuB  qoam  rex  snas  perseqnebator  .  .  .  Abbatem,  prater  acerbi- 
tatem  rei,  qiue  aodderat  odium  quoque  g^vabat  nominis  monachid,  quod 
inveterata  malitia  hominis  saeculi  semper  opprimere  atque  obfliscare  cona- 
batur."    Lambert  was  a  monk  of  Hertzfeld,  not  of  Aschaffenburg.  ->Perts 

s  *'  De  singulis  tamen  non  pro  modo  culpce,  sed  pro  natalitium  sucrum 
daritate  vel  obscuritate  somptnm  est  sapplidum."  — Lambert. 
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mercy.  Siegfried  of  Mentz  was  as  rapacious  as  the 
Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Bremen ;  for  in  this  the 
common  interests  of  Hanno  and  of  Adalbert  joined 
them  in  a  common  leagae.  They  condescended  to 
throw  part  of  the  spoils  to  the  King,  and  so  bonght  his 
support.  They  asserted  the  King's  power  over  the 
abbots  and  lands  of  the  abbeys,  and  his  right  to  grant 
them  away,  to  be  as  full,  as  over  his  baili£&  and  other 
administrators  of  the  royal  domains.  The  Archbishop 
of  Bremen  attempted  to  seize  Laarisheim  and  New 
Corbey.  Corbey  was,  however,  rescued  from  his  grasp. 
The  Abbot  of  St.  Lavers  stood  on  the  defensive. 
Archbishop  Siegfried  seized  Seligenstadt.  Hanno  of 
Cologne,  not  content  with  a  ninth  part  of  the  Imperial 
treasure,  had  for  his  share  Comelias-Munster  and 
Malmedy.  St.  Remade  wrested  his  cloister  from  the 
rapacious  prelate  by  wonders,  in  which  his  monks  were 
singularly  skilful.^  The  Bishop  of  Spires  had  two 
abbeys :  the  Archbishops  of  Magdeburg,  Saltzburg,  the 
Bishops  of  Halberstadt,  Freisingen,  Minden,  Bamberg, 
whole  villages,  with  large  privileges.  Nor  were  the 
nobles  without  their  portion.  Otho  of  Bavaria  had  the 
abbey  of  Kempten ;  the  Duke  of  Saxony  the  castle  of 
Retzbui^;  Werner,  the  King's  fevorite,  estates  of 
Charlemagne's  &vored  Abbey  of  Hertzfeld.  Werner 
added  insult  to  spoliation.  The  monks  of  Hertzfeld 
took  prayer  and  fasting  against  him.  ^^See,"  said 
Werner,  scoffingly,  to  the  King,  "  I  have  roused  these 

1  See  the  Triomphns  S.  RemacU,  in  which  the  monks  of  Etable  contested 
the  poseessioo  of  Malmedy  with  Hanno,  and  l^  playing  off  the  popular 
•opentition,  which  the  bishop  and  the  King  saw  throngfa,  bat  coald  not 
resist,  maintained  possession  of  their  property.  —  Apud  ChapeaviUe,  Gesta 
Pontlflciun  Leodensium,  ii.  517  et  teqq.  Floto  (Heinrich  der  Vierte)  1.  r< 
S86  ttieqq.  gives  this  at  great  length. 
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monks  to  most  unwonted  devotion;  they  have  taken 
to  fasting  and  prayer."  —  And  men  wondered  that  the 
young  King  was  not  imbued  with  awe  and  reverence 
for  the  Church  I 

In  the  depression  of  the  monasteries  and  the  invasion 
of  their  possessions  the  rival  prelates,  Hanno  of  Cologne 
and  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  might  agree :  no  one  repudi- 
ated his  share  of  the  plunder.^  But  the  strife  between 
these  two  men  was  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  great  con- 
flict between  the  Empire  and  the  Church.  Hanno 
sought  to  strengthen  his  power  by  establishing  his 
friends  and  kindred  in  the  great  bishoprics.  Adalbert 
aspired  to  be  surrounded  by  a  vassalage  of  temporal 
nobles.  The  minority  of  Henry  was  one  long  strife  of 
ambition  and  violence,  in  which  the  Churchmen  ever 
took  the  lead,  strangely  crossed  with  acts  of  the  most 
profound  and  self-denying  devotion.  At  the  time  when 
a  powerful  confederacy  was  secretly  forming  against  the 
overweening  power  of  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  many  of 
the  greatest  prelates  in  Germany  were  seized  with  a 
sudden  passion  of  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Siegfried 
of  Mentz  broke  off  his  career  of  plunder.  Gunther  of 
Bamberg,  Otho  of  Ratisbon,  William  of  Utrecht^  with 
many  other  distinguished  ecclesiastics  of  France,  as  well 
as  Germany,  set  out  in  the  autumn  of  1064  for  the  Holy 
Land.  Their  imprudent  display  of  wealth  excited  the 
astonishment  and,  of  course,  the  cupidity  of  the  wild 
Mohammedans,  through  whose  territories  they  passed. 
In  one  affray  with  these  rude  enemies,  they  escaped 
massacre  only  by  the  personal  courage  and  strength  of 

1  So  writes  Lambert,  one  of  the  sufferers.  Compare  Stenzel,  Die  Frank- 
tsche  Kaiser,  i.  221.  Stenzel  in  his  Beilage  gives  a  long  and  fUll  liat  fd 
iinds  seized  by  the  great  Prelates. 
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the  Bishop  of  Bamberg ;  and  they  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  bay  the  protection  of  a  more  powerfhl  9hieftain,  who 
kept  hb  word  with  tme  eastern  fideUty.  They  returned 
to  Germany,  Gunther  of  Bamberg  to  die,  Siegfried  of 
Mentz  to  phinge  again  into  the  world ;  he  would  com- 
pensate himself  for  the  hardships  of  his  pilgrimage  by 
bolder  gratification  of  his  ambition  and  rapacity. 

Adalbert  of  Bremen  had  ruled  too  absolutely,  too 
ostentatiously  in  the  court  of  the  young  King.  His 
virtues  were  not  less  dangerous  than  his  faults.  His 
transcendent  abilities  awoke  jealousy,  his  magnificence 
compelled  him  to  more  insatiate  rapacity.  He  had 
more  than  his  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  Empire. 

The  prelates  and  the  secular  princes  combined  for  his 
overthrow  —  Hanno  of  Cologne,  Siegfried  of  Mentz, 
Rudolph  of  Swabia,  Otho  of  Bavaria,  and  the  counts 
of  Saxony  —  who  hated  Adalbert,  and  longed  to  plun- 
der his  wealthy  bishopric,  which  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many overshadowed  their  power  and  riches.  They 
obtained  the  support  of  Godfrey  of  Tuscany,  now  in 
Germany.  At  a  great  diet  at  Tribur  they  boldly  laid 
before  the  young  King  the  alternative  —  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  archiepiscopal  minister,  or  the  loss  of  his 
crown.  Henry  had  been  already  cowed  by  the  death 
of  his  favorite  Count  Werner  in  a  fiuy  at  Ingelheim. 
He  attempted  to  fly  to  Goslar  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Empire.  His  palace  was  surrounded.  Adalbert  of 
Bremen  was  in  danger  of  his  life,  and  with  difficulty, 
under  a  strong  guard,  he  reached  his  bishopric.  But 
the  fidlen  man  must  fall  still  frirther.  Duke  Ordulf  of 
Saxony,  his  son  Magnus  and  his  brother  Herman,  broke 
mto  tlie  territories  of  the  See.  They  threatened  death 
lo  the  archbishop ;  he  sought  concealment  in  a  distant 
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estate.  At  length  he  was  compelled  to  make  terms,  bj 
^hich  he  granted  one  third  of  his  vast  estates  as  a  fief 
of  the  archiepiscopate  to  Magnus  of  Saxony ;  other 
estates  to  other  secular  princes. 

The  magnificent  prelate  who  as^^red  to  be  the  Patri- 
arch of  the  north  of  Germany  had  to  endure  poverty. 
Alms  ceased  to  be  distributed  in  the  splendid  church  of 
Bremen.  So  the  administration  of  affidrs  returned  to 
the  bishops.^ 

The  &11  of  Adalbert  crushed  the  lingering  hopes  of 
the  Antipope  Cadalous.  Latterly  he  had  been  a  pris* 
oner  rather  than  the  master  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo ; 
and  Cencius  only  on  hard  terms  permitted  this  useftd 
ally  or  nJlying-point  to  his  own  faction,  that  of  the  old 
Roman  nobles,  to  escape.  Cadalous  was  obliged  to  pay 
800  pounds  of  silver  for  the  privilege  of  making  a  hasty 
and  ignominious  flight  to  the  north  of  Italy .^ 

Hanno  of  Cologne,  now  all-powerfiil  at  the  court  of 
King  Henry,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Alexander  II. ; 
he  was  desirous,  as  a  churchman,  to  put  an  end  to  this 
perilous  and  disgraceful  schism ;  but  he  had  too  much 
of  German  pride  to  abandcm  altogether  the  imperial 
claims.  With  his  confederates,  the  German  princes 
and  prelates,  he  summoned,  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
May,  1064.  peror,  a  Council  to  meet  at  Mantua  to  decide 
the  great  cause.  Himself,  with  a  large  retinue  of  Ger- 
man princes  and  three  hundred  knights,  proceeded  to 
Rome.  A  discussion  was  held  with  Hanno  of  Cologne 
on  one  side,  Hildebrand  on  the  other ;  Hanno  asserting 
the  right  of  the  King,  the  Patrician  of  Rome,  to  con« 

^ "  Sic  itemm  remm  publieanim  administratio  ad  epiaoopos  rediiL**  — 
Lambert.    The  temporal  nobles  were  not  too  &ithful  to  Adalbert 
•  •*  Conaoenso  strigosissimo  eqao  inde  solaa  auftigit**  — Boniio. 
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firm  the  Papal  election;  Hildebrand,  the  indefeaaiUa 
liberties  of  the  Church. 

Alexander,  or  Alexander's  counsellors,  thought  it 
more  wise  to  confirm  his  title  by  the  authority  of  a 
coundL  He  condescended  to  appear,  not  doubtfiil  of 
the  event,  at  Mantua. 

The  Council  of  Mantua  declared  Alexander  the  le* 
gitimate  Pope ;  but  hardly  was  this  done,  when  the  city 
was  disturbed  by  a  sudden  irruption  of  the  soldiers  of 
Cadalous,  swarming  through  the  city  and  heaping  scorn 
on  Alexander.  Cadalous  had  raised  these  troops  in  his 
neighboring  diocese  of  Parma :  but  Godfirey,  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  the  patron  of  Alexander,  had  guaranteed  the 
security  of  the  Pope.  He  drove  the  Parmesans  in  ig- 
nominious flight  firom  the  town.^  The  Lombard  prel- 
ates threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Alexander  and 
implored  his  forgiveness.  This  forgiveness  is  said  to 
have  extended  to  Cadalous  himself,  who  nevertheless, 
though  his  fiiends  fell  ofi*,  never  renounced  the  title  of 
Pope.  He  died  at  last,  almost  fbi^tten  by  the  world, 
except  by  the  hatred  of  his  enemies,  which  pursued  him 
beyond  the  grave.*  But  either  lest  the  German  or  Im- 
p^ial  interest  should  be  too  much  depressed,  or  as  the 
price  of  his  abandonment  of  the  Antipope,  the  author 
of  the  schism,  Guibert  the  Chancellor  was  rewarded 
with  the  Archbishopric  of  Ravenna. 

During  the  whole  pontificate  of  Alexander  U.  the 

1  Lambert  expresses  the  foelings  of  religioas  men  on  these  scenes :  ^  Horn- 
faies,  non  ut  quondam  nt  prseessent  ecdesis  Dei  injectA  manu  trahebantur, 
Bed  ne  non  praessent  armata  mann  prvliabantor,  fondebantqne  mutno 
sangomem  non  pro  ovibns  Christ!,  sed  ne  non  dominarentor  oribos  ChristL 
Amebmu  iamtn^  qm  H  Akxander^  el  mriwU  mUihim  etfawortprineipimn  se- 
iem  obHrndtr^Sub  aim,  10S4. 

t  **Eodem  tempore  Cadaloos  Parmensb  Epieoopns  oorpore  et  animA  d» 
t"  —  Bonizo,  p.  810 
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BttUb  aixmt  Strife  in  Lombardj  and  in  other  parts  of  North« 
Clergy.  em  Italy  had  continued  with  but  remitting 
obstinacy.  Alexander  in  his  first  address,  as  a  Milan- 
ese, to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Italy,  had  declared  the 
enforced  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  the  great  object  of 
his  pontifical  ambition.^  Damiani  did  not  hold  hia 
peace;  he  bitterly  complained  that  the  Simoniac  and 
Nicolaitan  heresies,  which  he  thought  he  had  suppressed, 
had  broken  out  again.  He  addressed,  or  more  actively 
promulgated,  an  invective  against  the  married  clergy, 
even  more  furious  than  before.  Phineas  is  his  fevorite 
example  of  zeal,  Eli  of  criminal  indulgence  in  the  filth- 
ers  of  the  Chiurch,  as  abstaining  from  using  the  sword 
of  vengeance.^  Damiani,  Pope  Alexander,  fulminated 
not  in  vain. 

Landulph,  one  of  the  sworn  triumvirate  of  Milan, 
A.]>.  1065.  had  died ;  but  a  more  implacable  adversary  oi 
the  married  clergy  rose  up  in  his  place  —  his  brother 
Herlembald,^  of  a  stem,  warlike  character.     An  event 

1 "  Speramtu  autem  in  eo  qui  de  virgine  dignator  est  naad,  quia  noetri 
miniBterii  tempore  sancta  clericomm  castitas  exaltabitur,  et  inoontinentium 
loxuria  cnm  cieteris  hieresibtiB  conftindetur."  —  Epist  Alex.  11.  ad  clenim 
popolomque  Mediolanensem. 

<  See  two  letters  to  Ariald,  v.  14, 15.  Damiaoi's  Ck>mmentai7  on  the  Old 
Testament  is  rather  bold.  He  confounds  Phineas  with  Elgahl  Phineaa 
was  rewarded  for  his  act  of  zeal  with  a  life  of  620  years.  Elfs  guilt  it 
aggravated,  for  he  was  a  metropoUtan,  Hophni  and  Phineas  only  bUup$. 
The  coarse  indecency  of  this  model  of  monkhood  might  provoke  laughter, 
if  laughter  were  not  sobered  by  disgust:  "  Sanctis  eorum  femoribus  volni 
serasapponere;  tentavi  genitalibus  sacerdotum,  utitaloqnar,  continentis 
fibulas  adhibere.  *'  —  De  Ccsleb.  Saoerd.  Opusc  If  the  evil  were  concealed 
it  might,  p\^rhap8,  be  tolerated;  but  it  is  public,  notorious;  names,  places, 
are  bruited  abroad:  ^*  Nomina  concubinarum,  socerorum  quoque  et  socruum, 
frmtram  denique  et  quorumlibet  propinquorum."  If  lavish  gifts,  jests,  se- 
creft  meetings,  betray  them  not;  "  omnis  dubietas  tollitur,"  there  are  "  utei^ 
tomentes  et  pueri  vagientes." 

*  Herlembald's  person  and  character  are  described  at  length.  —  Landolpl^ 
lii.l8. 
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in  Herlembald's  early  life  had  embittered  his  heait 
against  the  less  rigid  clergy.  His  plighted  bride  had 
behaved  lightly  with  a  priest :  Herlembald  indignantly 
broke  off  his  marriage.  He  then  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  just  returned,  with  his  wliole  soul 
full  of  religious  enthusiasm.  He  soon  ruled  in  Milan, 
by  espousing  the  faction  of  the  people  against  the  no- 
bles ;  ^  and  with  their  aid  proceeded  to  assail  the  mar- 
ried priests.  It  was  a  spiritual  tyranny  exercised  by  a 
layman,  though  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-colleague 
Ariald,  and  maintained  by  armed  partisans.  Obnoxious 
/iriests  were  dragged  from  the  altar,  and  consigned  to 
shame  and  insult^  The  services  of  the  Church,  the 
most  holy  sacraments,  were  suspended  altogether,  or 
administered  only  by  the  permission  of  Herlembald. 
It  is  said  that,,  in  order  to  keep  his  rude  soldieiy  in 
pay,  he  made  every  one  in  holy  orders  take  a  solemn 
oath  that  he  had  never  known  woman  since  the  day  of 
his  ordination.  For  those  who  refused  the  oath,  their 
whole  property  was  confiscated.  The  lowest  rabble, 
infected  with  Paterinism,  poor  artisans  and  ass-drivers, 
furtively  placed  female  ornaments  in  the  chambers  of 
priests,  and  then  attacking  their  houses,  dragged  them 
out  and  plundered  their  property.  Herlembald  assumed 
the  title  of  standard-bearer  of  the  Church.  Pope  Alex- 
ander, at  the  instigation  of  Hildebrand,  bestowed  upon 
him  a  consecrated  banner.^  Sometimes  these  ecclesi- 
astical tribunes  condescended  to  argument  and  expostu- 
lation ;  but  their  usual  reasoning  was  force.     Herlem^ 


1  S«e  note  qiioted  from  Petnis  Amgonensis  hy  ParioelU,  ad  Vit  AriakU 
Ipiid  Bolkiid:  Jane  27. 

•  Undalph,  iii.  80. 

•  rrt,  Arialdi. 
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bald  assumed  a  power  far  abore  that  of  the  archbishop. 
His  followers  contested,  indeed,  the  title  and  authority 
of  the  archbishop,  no  doubt  as  guilty  of  simony,  of 
which  they  had  constituted  themselves  judges  as  well  aa 
avengers.^ 

Guido  at  length,  after  nearly  nine  years  of  silent  strife, 
determined  on  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The 
churches  of  Milan  were  for  the  most  part  without  minis- 
ters. The  maiTied  clergy  had  been  expelled,  and  there 
were  none  to  take  their  place.^    A  synod  at  Novara 

1  **  Guido  qui  dicebatur  archepisoopus.*'  And  Ariald  in  his  hour  of  mar- 
tyrdom will  not  own  Guido  for  archbishop. — ^Yit  Ariald. 

s  Among  the  most  curious  parts  of  Landulph^s  history,  and  among  the 
most  singnlar  documents  of  his  age,  is  his  account  of  a  conference  held  in 
the  presence  of  Herlembald  on  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  The  speeches 
on  both  sides  are  given  at  length.  The  debate  is  opened  by  (^uibert,  the 
archdeacon,  who  boldly  broaches  the  doctrine  that  all  Christians,  laity  as 
well  as  clergy,  are  priests  :  "  Forsitan  cogitatis,  quod  de  Laids  tantum 
dicat,  de  quibus  non  est  dubium  habere  coi\jugem.  Omnes  tamen,  Laici  et 
Clerici,  qmcunque  swUjUii  ecchna^  sacerdote*  sunt.**  Landulph,  perhaps,  has 
not  done  justice  to  the  arguments  of  Ariald;  more  than  justice  to  his  oppo- 
nents. The  most  remarkable  speech  of  all,  however,  is  that  of  Andrew, 
'*  Saccerdos  Decumanus.'*  He  dwelt  most  vividly  on  the  gross  immoralities 
which,  as  he  believed — and  he  appealed  to  genend  experience — inevitably 
followed  the  interdiction  of  nuurriage  to  the  dorgy  :  ^£t  si  mihi  de  natnrft 
human&  non  credis,  maxim^  non  credis  de  ordine  nostro,  qui  dum  magis 
constringitur,  amplius  inlicitis  aocenditur ;  vel  tibi,  quod  olim  fhisti,  vel  eras, 
[vel]  esse  poteris,  crede.  Yetando  unam  et  propriam  uxorem  centum  fomi- 
eatrioes  ac  adulteriamilleconcedis;  prieterea  vitium  detestabile  (ob  quod 
quidam  ex  tuis  simulantes  sese  caste  vivere  uxoribus  fals&  religiono 
dimissis,  vitio  imbuti  detestabili,  in  theatro  populi  tracti,  et  in  fronte  de- 
coct! sunt),  te  amlc^  tangendo  deterreat"  He  indignantly  inveighs  against 
the  violence  of  the  celibate  faction:  "thou  hast  separated  us  from  our 
wives,  thou  that  art  more  righteous  than  the  Apostles;  holier  than  the 
Prophets;  purer  than  the  Patriarchs;  not  by  Justice,  not  by  charity,  but  by 
epears  and  swords,  and  every  kind  of  persecution."  He  accuses  them  of 
holding  the  ascetic  doctrines  of  "  those  of  Monteforte,"  who  proscribed  all 
connexion  between  the  sexes.  He  repels  the  aigoment  that  a  priest  cannot 
offer  at  the  altar  if  polluted  by  contact  with  a  wife.  The  priest  who  nas  a 
wife  cannot  serve  God  feithfuUy,  if  he  loves  his  wife  more  than  God:  that 
is  alL  Yet  Andrew  does  not  pretend  to  excose  a  priest  who  marries  after 
be  is  in  orders :  he  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  that  breach  of  discipline,  bul 
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(1065)  sommoned  Herlembald  and  Ariald  to  render  an 
account  of  their  proceedings.  Their  answer  was  silent 
contempt.  At  length  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  pronounced  against  Ariald  and  Herlembald  as 
refractoiy.  But  the  inflexible  Ariald  appealed  to 
Rome.  He  sent  letters  to  inquire  what  course  was  to 
be  pursued  with  this  bishop,  whom  he  loaded  with  the 
appellations  of  simoniac  and  adulterer.  Damiani  again 
blew  a  fierce  blast  firom  his  monastic  trumpet,  and 
urged  on  these  inde&tigable  warriors  to  extirpate  this 
Nicolaitan  heresy,  as  Jesus,  from  whose  mouth  goes 
forth  the  two-edged  sword,  will  hew  down  aD  his  ene- 
mies, and  pour  their  blood  on  the  earth.^ 

But  Ariald  presumed  beyond  his  strength.  He  had 
returned  from  Rome  armed  with  ftill  powers,  with  the 
ban  of  the  Church  pronounced  against  Guido,  which 
had  been  extorted  from  the  reluctant  Pope  by  the  more 
mtrepid  Hildebrand.  The  people  of  Milan  had  borne 
his  tyrannous  sway ;  they  had  aided  him  in  his  perse- 
cution of  the  married  clergy ;  and  of  those  accused  of 
simony.  But  now  the  manifest  object  of  Ariald  and 
Herlembald  was  the  total  subjugation  of  Milan  to  Rome, 
the  abrogation  of  all  her  peculiar  rites  and  privileges. 
When,  therefore,  Ariald  began  to  interfere  with  the 
ritual,  received  by  constant  tradition  from  St  Ambrose 
himself —  to  command  a  fast  on  certain  days  on  which 
St.  Ambrose  had  appointed  no  fast — to  preach  against, 
to  treat  as  heathen  a  fast  and  procession  on  Ascension 
Day,  instituted  by  St.  Ambrose  —  he  fell  at  once  from 


ha  prototto  against  diaaolving,  eren  in  the  case  of  snch  piiett,  the  indiaao* 
InbU  onion.  —  Landnlph,  iii.  c.  26.    Compare  with  thk  Damiani*!  dispotf 
with  the  chaplain  of  Duke  Godfrejr,  Epiat  v.  IS 
>  Epist.  ▼.  14. 
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the  commanding  height  of  his  popularity.^  The  fiu> 
tions  of  the  different  litanies  met  in  conflict  on  more 
equal  terms.  The  Archbishop  himself,  whose  life  had 
been  in  danger  during  the  strife,  headed  the  insurrec- 
tion. The  whole  of  Milan  was  summoned  to  meet  in 
the  great  church  at  Pentecost.  Guide  appealed  to  the 
people:  "Let  all  who  love  St.  Ambrose  leave  the 
church."  Of  seven  thousand  persons,  but  twelve  re- 
mained with  Ariald  and  with  Herlembald.  Thej  stood 
near  the  altar  to  protect  or  to  be  protected  by  it.  The 
partisans  of  Guide  rushed  to  the  attack ;  the  clergy 
selected  Ariald,  the  laity  Herlembald,  for  their  victim. 
Ariald  was  dragged  from  the  church  sorely  wounded ; 
Herlembald  escaped  better.  At  night  his  followers 
rallied,  and  rescued  them  both  from  their  enemies. 
Six  men,  probably  of  note,  were  killed.  The  palace  of 
the  archbishop  was  stormed  and  pillaged.  They  then 
attacked  the  church.  The  aged  Guide  barely  escaped, 
sorely  maltreated  in  the  tumult.  But  the  nobles,  the 
more  distinguished  of  the  citizens,  the  vassals  of  the 
Church,  would  endure  this  tyranny  no  longer.  Guide 
of  Landriano  placed  himseLF  at  their  head;  the  city 
was  laid  under  interdict;  no  service  was  to  be  per- 
formed, no  bell  sounded,  till  Ariald  should  be  driven 
from  the  city.  So  great  was  the  ftuy  of  Milan  against 
Ariald,  that  he  fled  to  Legnano.  He  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Oliva,  the  niece  of  Archbishop  Guide.  She 
carried  him  to  an  island  on  the  Lago  Maggiore.  There 
jniM  38,  ^^®  demanded  whether  he  would  acknowledge 
*^^-  Guide  for  archbishop  (he  had  been  excom- 

municated by  Rome).  '*As  long  as  my  tongue  can 
speak,"  he  replied,  "I  will  not  acknowledge  him." 

1  Tristan  Calchi,  yi.  188. 
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The  seirants  of  Oliva,  after  a  mare  sliamefdl  mutila- 
tion,  tore  out  his  tongue,  and  left  him  half-dead.  Lan- 
dnlph,  his  former  colleague,  had  suffered  before  hia 
death  firom  a  disease  in  the  tongue ;  and  thus,  says  the 
hostile  historian,  ^^  God  punished  these  men  by  the 
member  which  was  the  cause  of  aU  their  wickedness." 
Ariald  soon  found  and  still  holds  his  place  as  a  martyr 
in  the  annals  of  the  church*^ 

The  strife  was  not  allayed  by  the  death  of  Ariald, 
nor  by  the  appearance  of  two  Papal  legates,  the  Cardi* 
nal  Bishop  of  Sylva  Candida,  and  the  Cardinal  priest 
John  Minuto.  They  passed  strong  constitutions  against 
simony  and  the  married  clergy.^  Herlembald,  who  had 
fled  to  Pavia,  returned,  regained  his  power,  £j>,  io8S-». 
and,  openly  supported  by  the  Pope's  authority,  reorgan- 
ized his  tyranny*  Guide,  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
became  more  consdoosly  incapable  of  rule.  He  had 
been  archbishop  twenty-seven  years,  the  last  ten  of  civil 
war.  He  determined  to  vacate  the  see :  he  burdened 
it  with  a  fixed  pension  to  himself,  and  then  made  it 
over  to  a  certain  Godfrey.  To  him  he  resigned  the 
pastoral  staff,  and  the  ring  of  investiture  bestowed  by 
the  Emperor.  Godfrey  crossed  the  Alps,  and  promised 
the  King,  if  he  would  grant  the  investitm*e,  to  destroy 
Pateria  (so  the  adversaries  of  the  monastic  party  oppro- 
briously  named  them),  take  Herlembald  alive,  and  send 
him  prisoner  into  Germany.  The  Emperor,  won,  or 
bribed,  as  it  is  said,  ratified  the  appointment.^ 

1  The  least  credible  part  of  Landolph,  the  hJetorian's  story,  is  the  pabhe 
ocmfession  of  hia  erroia,  whieh  he  ascribes  to  Ariald,  who  humUj  owaa 
himself  goflty  of  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  the  cause  of  ooontless 
Imiications,  adulteries,  and  eren  worse  crimes,  among  the  clergy. 

*  **  Constitationes,  qnas  8.  Legati  Hediolanenrihns  obserraadas  pnsscri 
MBt"  —  tfansi,  six. 

•Banio. 
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But  Herlembald,  who  now  conducted  himself  not 
merely  as  secular  tyrant,  but  as  a  Pope  in  Milan, 
refused  to  acknowledge  Godfrey,  expelled  him  from  the 
city,  and  besieged  him  in  Castiglione.  Guido,  not  re- 
ceiving his  stipulated  pension,  annulled  his  resignation, 
and  resumed  his  state  as  archbishop.  But  he  unwisely 
trusted  himself  to  the  faith  of  Herlembald;  he  was 
seized,  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery  till  his  death.^ 

Before  the  death  of  Guido,  Herlembald  had  set  up  a 
certain  Atto,^  nominated  by  himself  with  the  l^ate  of 
Rome  by  his  side,  and  without  regard  to  the  Church  of 
Milan  or  their  Uege  lord  the  Emperor.  Atto  was  but 
a  youth,  just  entered  into  holy  orders.  The  people 
were  furious,  rose  and  attacked  the  archbishop's  palace, 
tore  him  from  his  reftige  in  an  upper  chamber,  dragged 
him  by  the  legs  and  arms  into  the  church,  and  there 
compelled  him  to  renounce  his  dignity.  The  Roman 
legate  hardly  escaped  with  his  robes  torn. 

During  this  strife  Milan  had  suffered  two  dreadful  fires, 
A.1).  ion-76.  which  burned  down  some  of  the  finest  churches, 
as  well  as  a  large  part  of  the  city.  These  calamities 
goaded  the  factions  to  more  relentless  cnielty :  as  each 
party  would  attribute  them  to  the  direct  wrath  of  God, 
so  each  would  receive  them  as  the  summons  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  their  adversaries,  thus  designated  the  foes 
of  God  as  of  themselves.  Herlembald,  now  strong  in 
the  armed  protection  of  the  great  Hildebrand  ^  (we  have 
reached  his  pontificate),  maintained  his  power ;  yet  so 
vigorous  and  inflexible  was  the  party  called  that  of  the 
married  clergy,  that  it  prolonged  the  contest  on  the 

»  Giulini,  iv.  140;  Verri,  p.  173. 

>  Atto  WM  Banctioned  as  archbishop  by  the  Pope  In  1073. 
•  Landolph  (the  historian)  says  of  Herlembald:  **Soliuii  Romani  ifliaf 
Hildebrand i  ausculiabat  coosoltum.** 
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whole  daring  twenty  years,^  and  obtained  at  last  a  tem- 
porary triumph  in  the  death  of  Herlembald.^ 

This  man  at  length  fell  in  an  insurrection  :  the  stand- 
ard of  St.  Peter  was  trampled  in  the  dust.  Liu^rand^ 
a  priest  of  his  faction,  was  mutilated,  his  ears  and  his 
nose  cut  off.  His  enemies  would  scarcely  allow  Her 
lembald  decent  burial.  A  solemn  procession  passed  to 
the  Ambrosian  Church,  with  hymns  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  dehvarance  of  the  Church  of  Milan  from  her 
oppressor.'  Yet  he,  too,  is  placed  as  a  mar^  in  the 
calendar  of  Christian  saints.^  The  canonization  of  these 
two  religious  demagogues,  who,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  their  spiritual  objects,  governed  by  populai 
insurrections  and  plunder,  by  carnage  —  which  did  not 
respect  the  most  sacred  persons,  by  exaction,  and  bjf 
every  kind  of  persecution,  closes  this  melancholy  chap- 
ter in  church  history. 

It  was  not  in  Milan  alone  that  the  war  raged  against 
the  married  clergy  ;  nor  wholly  in  the  Milan-  i07fr-6. 
ese  that  the  married  clergy  were  strong  enough  to  main 
tain  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Hildebrandine 
yoke.^    In  Monza,  in  Cremona,  in  Piacenza,  in  Pavia, 
in  Padua,  in  Asti,  fierce  feuds,  as  fierce  as  the  later  con- 


>  **  CrMcebat  qaotidie  namenis  iafldelioiii,  et  de  die  in  diem 
mianebatiir  Pat«riiionim.*'  —  Bonizo,  p.  818. 

s  The  enemies  of  Heriembald  were  tlie  Cepitonei  and  Valvaaioree  (theM 
Holhnftn  interprets  bee  yasMox),  the  simple  populace:  ^  Dioentee  ae  inta- 
gritatem  beati  Ambrosii  Telle  jnrare.*' 

*  Arnnir. 

*  In  his  epitaph  it  is  said:  **Honc  Veneris  senri  perimnnt,  Simoniaque 
magistri." 

*  Verri  in  his  Storia  Hilaneee  adduces  strong  reasons  for  snppoafaig  that 
the  married  priests  continued  to  exercise  their  ftmctions,  howerer  with 
greater  caation,  in  the  Milanese.  A  sjmod,  held  in  1008,  condemns  the 
abase  of  the  clergy  handing  down  their  benefices  to  their  children  by  a 
kind  of  hereditaiy  succession. 
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flicts  of  Guelfe  and  GhibeDines,  disturbed  the  streets, 
not  without  bloodshed.  Alexander  II.  addressed  a  hor- 
tatory  letter  to  the  Cremonese ;  it  rung  like  a  tocsin 
through  the  city.  The  people  rose  upon  the  married 
dergy.^ 

But  in  Florence  the  secular  clergy,  headed  by  Peter, 
the  Bishop  of  Florence,  opposed  a  long  but  vain  resist- 
ance to  the  monks,  those  especially  of  Vallombrosa, 
with  their  abbot,  hereafter  sainted,  John  Gualberto. 
The  legend  of  tliis  holy  man  is  among  the  most  striking 
in  hagiology.  He  was  of  noble  Florentine  birth  ;  his 
brother  had  been  murdered.  The  honor  of  his  house, 
paternal  love,  the  solemn  imprecation  of  his  father,  im- 
posed upon  Gualberto  the  sacred  duty  of  avenging  his 
brother's  blood.  He  brooded  in  fixed  and  sullen  deter- 
mination over  this  settled  purpose.  One  day  (it  was 
Good  Friday)  he  met  his  destined  victim,  the  murderer, 
in  a  narrow  pass :  he  drew  his  sword  to  plunge  it  to 
the  h'art  of  the  guilty  man.  The  assassin  attempted 
no  ('^fence,  but  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  folded 
hi&  arms  over  his  breast  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Gual- 
berto held  his  arm  —  he  forgave  for  the  sake  of  that 
holy  sign.  He  rode  on  to  pay  his  devotions  in  the 
Church  of  San  Miniato ;  the  crucifix  seemed  to  bow 
towards  him,  as  if  in  approval  of  his  holy  deed.  From 
that  moment  Gualberto  was  a  monk  in  heart  as  in  life. 
He  found  a  hermitage  under  the  dark  pines  of  Vallom- 
brosa, on  the  banks  of  the  Acqua  Bella.  The  hermit- 
age grew  into  a  monastery ;  and  of  all  cloisters  none 
was  so  rigid  as  that  of  Yallombrr^sa ;  later  times  had 
seen  no  monk  so  austere,  so  self-mortified,  as  John  Gu- 
alberto.    Peter,  Bishop  of  Florence,  was  accused  as  a 

1  See  authorities  in  Theiner,  p.  188;  Benzo,  p.  808,9. 
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Simooiac ;  the  protection  of  Petei  Damiani,  who  at  fin»t 
endeayored  to  repress  the  mtemperate  zeal  of  the  monksi 
maj  seem  to  absolve  the  prelate  from  this  charge.  But 
the  secular  clergy  of  Florence  were  deeply  tainted  it  is 
said  by  this  vice ;  they  lived  separate,  there  were  no  col- 
leges of  canons  —  an  unmarried  clergyman  was  rare  — 
they  were  intent  on  their  worldly  interests,  the  heritage 
of  their  children,  or  provisions  for  their  families.^ 

The  strife  lasted  for  many  years.  Gualberto  de- 
nounced Peter,  the  simoniac  Bishop,  in  the  streets  of 
Florence ;  the  monks  of  Vallombrosa  renounced  all  al- 
legiance to  their  sullied  prelate.  Appeals  to  Rome  were 
in  vain ;  the  Pope  Alexander  inclined  to  milder  and 
more  conciliatory  measures ;  Hildebrand  hailed  the 
kindred  spirit  of  his  fnend,  the  abbot  Gualberto,  and 
maintained  with  his  more  than  Papal  authority  the 
cause  of  the  monks. 

But  the  monks  had  determined  on,  they  had  repeat- 
edly urged,  an  appeal  to  a  higher  authority  even  than 
Rome,  to  God  himself.  They  demanded  the  ordeal  of 
fire.  There  was  a  fierce  commotion  in  Florence. 
Many  of  the  clergy  had  been  awed  by  the  denuncia- 
tions of  Gualberto  and  the  monks ;  they  fell  ofi^  firom 
the  bishop,  they  declared  that  they  could  not  obey  a 
simoniac  prelate.  The  civil  authorities  were  summoned 
to  drive  the  refiractory  priests  from  their  residences.   The 

1  "Qtui  aum  lingaA  etiamsi  feirea  ipdas  cnncU  posMt  reftrre  bona? 
QojB  derioorom  coDgregatio  viUm  ent  daceni  oommunem  ?  QtiiB  derioo- 
mm  propriis  et  patemis  rebus  solommodo  non  ttudebat?  Qui  potins  m- 
TeniietEr,  proh  dolor!  qui  non  esset  oxormttis  vol  ooncnbinaritui?  Den- 
monl&  quid  dicam  ?  Omnes  peoe  ecdesiastico  Bordines  hiec  mortifera  bel 
laa  devoraverat,  at,  qui  ejus  morsom  evaserit,  rarufl  inveniretar."  — Andreaa 
Brum,  in  ViU  S.  Gualberti,  apud  Bolland,  July  12.  Atto  sayrsx  **  Ezemplo 
rero  iptius  et  admonitioniboB  delicati  deri  spretis  connubiis  coepemot  simnl 
in  Ecdeais  stare,  et  communem  ducere  vitam.** 
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populace  arose,  ever  on  the  sterner,  as  they  thought  the 
more  religious,  side ;  women  ran  about  raiding  their 
veils,  beating  their  breasts,  and  shrieking  wildly.  There 
was  a  loud  cry :  "  Christ,  thou  art  diiven  out  I  Simon 
Magus  will  endure  thee  no  longer ! '' 

A  great  rout,  at  least  5,000,  with  monks  at  their  head, 
marched  forth  to  Setdmo,  a  monastery  dependent  on 
Yallombrosa,  a  few  miles  from  Florence.  At  Settimo 
had  been  prepared  two  lofty  scaffolds ;  between  them  a 
narrow  path,  heaped  with  dry  wood.  The  scaffolds 
were  crowded  with  spectators,  who  gazed  in  transports 
of  weeping  devotion  on  the  celebration  of  the  mass  be- 
low, by  a  popular  monk  named  Peter,^  appointed  as  the 
champion  of  his  cause  by  Gualberto.  As  the  Agnus 
Dei  was  sung,  four  priests  advanced,  one  bearing  the 
cross,  one  with  holy  water,  one  with  the  swinging  cen- 
ser, one  with  two  lighted  torches.  There  was  a  wild 
intonation  throughout  all  the  people  of  the  Kyrie  Ele- 
ison — prayers  to  Christ,  to  the  Virgin,  to  St.  Peter  — 
then  all  was  silence.  The  mass  was  over ;  Peter,  the 
monk,  advanced  in  slow  procession,  amid  the  chanting 
of  the  Litanies  and  of  the  Psalms  —  he  bore  the  cross. 
An  abbot  uttered  a  solemn  prayer  that  this  ordeal  might 
root  out  the  simony  which  reigned  throughout  the  world. 
Peter  knelt  and  prayed  with  deep  fervor :  "  If  Peter, 
Bishop  of  Florence,  be  a  simoniac,  may  I  pass  unscathed 
through  the  flames."  "  Amen  1  "  answered  the  awe- 
struck crowd.  He  gave  and  received  the  kiss  of  peace 
from  his  brethren.  He  waved  the  cross  over  the  burn- 
ing wood;  walked  slowly  through  the  hissing  flames, 

1  The  monk  who  passed  the  ordeal  was  called  afterwards  Petms  Ignena. 
He  became  Bi^op  of  Albano.  Berthold  Apnd  Pertz,  with  note  of  Usser- 
man,  p.  279 ;  the  whole  account  chiefly  from  Berthold,  in  1071,  p.  100. 
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over  the  glowing  embers.  He  passed  unhurt ;  it  was 
aaid  that  even  the  hairs  on  his  feet  were  onsinged.  All 
roshed  around  him,  pressed  his  feet,  the  folds  of  his  gar- 
ments. There  was  one  shout  of  triumph,  demanding 
the  degradation  of  the  Bishop.  Peter,  a  man  of  gentle 
character,  yielded  to  the  storm;  he  withdrew  from 
Florence,  but  he  retained  his  bishopric  till  his  death.^ 

The  death  of  Alexander  II.  (aiW  a  pontificate  of 
nearly  twelve  years,  including  the  contest  oet.i, ion; 
with  Cadalous)  was  neither  sudden  nor  unez-  lo!  ' 
pected;  the  election  of  his  successor  could  not  but 
be  a  subject  of  intense  pubUc  anxiety.  In  Anselm  of 
Lucca,  the  pontificate  had  been  restored  to  Italy :  would 
Rome  any  longer  endure  the  bitter  ignominy,  that  no 
one  of  her  clergy,  according  to  the  precedence  assigned 
to  them  by  the  decree  of  Pope  Nicolas  and  the  Lateran 
Council,  was  fit  to  be  elevated  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Peter?  Hildebrand  had  already  for  more  than  tw€ 
pontificates  been  virtually  P<^ ;  the  popular  voice  had 
described  him  as  Lord  of  the  Pope ;  would  he  still  con 
descend  to  a  subordinate  station,  and  out  of  humiUty, 
policy,  timidity,  decline  the  ostensible  supremacy  ?  An 
unusual  fast  of  three  days  might  indicate  that  some 
measure  of  more  than  ordinary  solemnity  was  in  con- 
templation. 

The  clergy  were  assembled  in  the  Lateran  church  to 
celebrate  the  obsequies  of  Alexander;  Hildebrand,  as 
Archdeacon,  was  performing  the  mournful  service.    At 

^  Theiner  addnoet  evidence  that  he  was  recognized  b7  the  Pope  some 
time  after  his  supposed  degradation.  The  Hantaan  biographer  of  S.  Gual- 
berto  win  not  pennit  his  trimaph  to  be  incomplete.  The  inseriptkM 
bean:  — 

*«  Ast  ille  ^^ns  Petnis  fUt  lUioo  eb  omai 
Side  fut  BMii  PonttfldsqiM  loeo.>* 
TOL.  in.  28 
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once  from  the  whole  multitade  of  clergy  and  pec^k 
arose  a  simultaneous  crj,  ^^  Hildebrand  is  Pope  I  "  ^'  St. 
Peter  chooses  the  Archdeacon  Hildebrand  1 "  Th^ 
Archdeacon  rushed  towards  the  pulpit  to  allaj  the  tu- 
mult, and  either  with  real  or  assumed  modesty  to  repel 
the  proffered  honor ;  but  Hugo  the  White,  a  cardinal 
presbyter  of  weight  and  influence,  yet  under  the  accu- 
sation of  simony  and  exconununicated  by  the  late  Pope, 
eager  perhaps  to  retrieve  his  endangered  position,  at 
once  came  forward  and  made  himself  heard  above  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude.  ^^  Well  know  ye,"  he 
said,  ^^  beloved  brethren,  that  since  the  days  of  the  blessed 
Leo  this  tried  and  prudent  Archdeacon  has  exalted  the 
Roman  See,  and  deUvered  this  city  firom  many  perils. 
Wherefore,  since  we  cannot  find  any  one  better  qualified 
for  the  government  of  the  Church  or  the  protection  of  the 
city,  we,  the  bishops  and  cardinals,  with  one  voice  elect 
him  as  the  pastor  and  bish(^  of  your  souk."  The 
voice  of  Hugo  was  drowned  in  universal  cries,  "  It  is 
the  will  of  St.  Peter ;  Hildebrand  is  Pope."  Hilde- 
brand was. led  to  the  Papal  throne ;  he  was  presented 
to  the  people  as  a  man  of  profound  theological  knowl« 
edge,  as  a  man  of  prudence,  a  lover  of  equity  and  jus 
tice,  firm  in  adversity,  temperate  in  prosperity ;  accord* 
ing  to  the  apostoUc  words,  of  good  conversation ;  blame- 
less, modest,  sober,  chaste,  hospitable,  mie  that  mleth 
Ids  own  house  ;  a  man  well  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of 
his  Mother  Church,  and  advanced  already  for  his  dis- 
tinguished merits  to  the  dignity  of  Archdeacon.  "  This 
our  Archdeacon  then  we  choose,  to  be  called  henceforth 
and  for  ever  by  the  name  of  Gregory,  for  our  Ponti£^ 
as  the  successor  of  the  Apostle."  He  was  immediately 
arrayed  with  the  scarlet  robe,  crowned  with  the  Papal 
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tiarm,  and,  reluctant  and  in  tears,  enthroned  in  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.i 

Hildebrand  wept  I  Were  they  tears  of  pride  and  joj, 
or  of  humility  and  sadness,  or  of  mingling  and  conflict- 
ing emotions  ?  It  was  impossible  but  that  his  ambition, 
his  consdoos  superi<»ity,  must  long  have  contemplated 
this  ultimate  advanoement ;  but  even  his  firm  mind,  in 
its  profound  religious  devotion,  may  have  been  shaken 
at  this  crisis  in  his  life.  The  higher  Hildebrand  esti* 
mated  the  power  of  the  Pope,  the  more  awful  the  r^ 
sponsilnlity.  According  to  his  view  the  P<^  stood 
alone  on  earth  between  God  and  man  ;  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race,  the  temporal  no  less  than  the  eternal 
destinies,  which  must  depend  on  the  issue  of  the  immi- 
nent contest  into  which  he  was  about  to  plunge,  hung 
henceforward  upon  his  acts  and  words.  The  monk  was 
not  entirely  dead  within  him ;  to  his  monastic  friends, 
especially  to  Desiderius,  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  after- 
wards his  successor,  he  imparts,  with  seeming  sincerity, 
the  strug^e  of  mind  with  which  he  undertook  the  inev- 
itable o£Bce.^ 

He  commenced  his  reign  with  temper  and  prudence. 
The  decree  of  Nicolas  II.  had  acknowledged  that,  in 
the  last  instance,  after  the  nomination  of  the  Cardinals, 
the  ratification  by  the  clergy  and  by  the  people  of 
Rome,  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  full  legal  title.  Gregory  despatched  mes- 
sengers to  Germany  to  inform  Henry  IV .  of  his  eleva- 
tion, and  to  receive  his  assent.  It  is  said  that  at  the 
same  time  he  warned  the  Emperor  not  to  sanction  his 
nomination ;  the  warning  was  couched  In  words  of  pro- 

1  Bonixo,  sub  ann.  1078.    Compare  Jaffid,  Regesta,  p.  401. 
•April  24. 
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photic  minacity :  "  If  I  be  indeed  made  Pope,  J  must 
no  longer  patientlj-  endure  your  great  and  flagrant 
excesses."  ^  But  this  is  probably  the  language  of  later 
admirers  of  the  great  theocrat,  who  would  at  once  in- 
vest him  in  all  the  terrors  which  he  afterwards  assumed. 
In  the  decree  of  Nicolas  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  had 
been  reduced  almost  to  a  form ;  Gregory  was  a  rigid 
and  punctilious  observer  of  forms,  and  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  no  flaw  whatever  in  his 
charter,  no  defect  of  which  his  enemies  might  avafl 
themselves  hereafter  in  his  title.  But  by  such  language, 
thus  more  than  usually  offensive  and  contemptuous, 
Gregory  himself  raised  the  form  into  a  reality.  The 
words  imputed  to  him  absolutely  submitted  the  validity 
of  his  election  to  the  Emperor,  and  acknowledged  the 
Emperor's  power  to  cancel  his  promotion.  It  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  his  character,  directly  at  issue  with 
the  lofty  principles  so  soon,  so  flrmly,  and  so  haughtily 
maintained  by  Hildebrand,  to  suppose  that  if  the  Em- 
peror had  refiised  his  assent  he  would  quietly  have  de- 
scended ft'om  the  Pontifical  throne  ;  it  was  either  base 
hypocrisy,  or  a  perfidious  attempt  to  betray  the  Em 
peror  at  once  into  hostile  proceedings.  If  it  be  true  — 
if  the  address  of  Gregory  was  more  severe  than  the  ordi- 
nary parental  admonitions  which  were  wont  to  form 
part  of  the  Papal  addresses  to  sovereigns — if  more  than 
a  grave  or  tender  remonstrance  against  his  personal 
conduct  —  Gregory  must  have  been  prepared  to  dis- 
charge his  conscience  with  this  deliberate  defiance,  with 

1  **  Intenninatusqiie  (sc  al.)  si  ejas  electioni  assensam  prsboisset,  nim- 
qtuun  ejns  nequitiam  patienter  portatorum." —  Bonizo,  p.  811.  **  Ne  aasen- 
■am  pneberet,  ipsum  attentios  exorarit  Qaod  n  non  &ceret  certum  aibi 
easetf  qaod  graviores  et  manifestos  ipsias  excessoa  impunitoa  naUatenna 
toleraret "  —  Cardin.  Arragon.  in  Vit. 
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which  he  cancelled  beforehand  any  claim  upon  his  grat* 
itade  for  the  assent  of  the  Emperor,  and  held  himself 
at  fall  liberty  to  appear  as  an  open  adversary  of  the 
Empire  in  ddence  of  the  loftiest  pretensions  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. It  was  presmning,  too,  somewhat  over  boldly 
on  the  timidity  and  irresolution  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
council.  Hildebrand's  character  was  too  well  known 
—  it  had  been  known  for  too  many  years  —  not  to 
excite  apprehensions  of  his  ambitious  views  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  an  Italian  —  a  Roman  prelate.  His 
austerity  would  alarm  all  who  were  either  guilty  or 
under  the  imputation  of  simoniacal  or  incontinent  lives ; 
he  would  have  many  adversaries  even  among  the  bet- 
ter, but  not  unambitious,  German  Prelates.  Henry 
was  in  truth  strongly  urged  to  annul  at  once  the  elec- 
tion. ^*  If  he  did  not  at  once  tame  this  violent  man,  on 
no  one  would  the  storm  fall  so  heavily  as  on  himself." 
Count  Eberhard  of  Nellenberg  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
demand  of  the  Romans  why  they  had  presumed,  con- 
trary to  ancient  usage,  to  elect  the  Pope  without  pre- 
vious consultation  of  the  Emperor ;  if  the  answer  was 
unsatisfiM^ry,  Eberhard  was  to  insist  on  the  abdication 
of  Gregory.^  But  Count  Eberhard  was  received  with 
courteous  deference  by  Gregory,  who  declared  that  he 
had  not  sought,  but  that  the  honor  had  been  forced  upon 
him  by  the  clergy  and  the  people.  He  had,  however, 
deferred,  and  should  defer,  his  inauguration  until  he 
had  received  the  assent  of  the  King.  This  skilful  con- 
cession was  accepted.  Eberhard  returned  to  Germany. 
Grregory  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  the  Chancellor  of  Italy, 

>  Lunbert  Floto  njectt  this  but  Lambert  coald  hardly  have  hireiited 
Eberhard*!  mission.  The  hig^  Papalists,  lees  politic  than  HUdebrand,  after- 
wards denied  the  fact,  because  they  would  not  acknowledge  the  right. 
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was  sent  to  Rome  to  signify  the  Imperial  assent.^  Hil- 
debrand  thus  assumed  the  Pontifical  power  unembar- 
rassed by  a  contested  title.  Yet  the  watchful  Pope 
still  took  every  opportunity  of  asserting  indirectly  the 
independence  of  the  Papacy.  His  name  of  Gr^ory 
VII.  was  a  declaration  that  Gregory  VI.,  whose  Pon- 
tificate  had  been  annulled  by  the  Imperial  authority, 
was  a  legitimate  Pope. 
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BOOK  VII. 

CHAPTER   L 

HILDEBRAKD. 

HiLDEBRAND  was  HOW  Pope;  the  great  contest  for 
Pope  awgoiy  *^®  dominion  over  the  human  mind,  the  strife 
J^22  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power, 
A.D.  1076.  which  had  been  carried  on  for  some  centuries 
as  a  desultory  and  intermitting  warfare,  was  now  to  be 
waged  boldly,  openly,  implacably,  to  the  subjugation 
of  one  or  of  the  other.  Sacerdotal,  or  rather  Papal 
Christianity,  had  not  yet  fulfilled  its  mission,  for,  the 
Papal  control  withdrawn,  the  sacerdotal  rule  would 
have  lost  its  unity,  and  with  its  unity  its  authority  must 
have  dissolved  away.  Without  the  clergy,  not  working 
here  and  there  with  iiTegular  and  imcombined  excite- 
ment on  the  religious  feeUngs  of  man,  awakening  in  one 
quarter  a  vigorous  enthusiasm,  while  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  men  were  lefk  to  fall  back  into  some  new 
Christian  heathenism,  or  into  an  inert  habitual  Chris- 
tianity  of  form ;  without  the  whole  order  laboring  on 
a  fixed  and  determined  system,  through  creeds  sancti* 
fied  by  ancient  reverence,  and  a  ceremonial  guarded 
by  rigid  usage :  without  this  vast  uniform,  hierarchical 
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influence,  where,  in  those  ages  of  anarchy  and  igno* 
ranee,  of  brute  force  and  dormant  intelligence,  had  been 
Christiani^  itself?  And  loddng  only  to  its  temporal 
conditiim,  what  had  the  world  been  without  Christianity  ? 

The  Papacy  has  still  the  more  splendid  part  of  its 
destiny  to  accomplish.  It  has  shown  vital  tim  papa^. 
power  enough  to  recover  from  its  seemingly  irrecorer- 
able  degradation.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  a 
moral  and  religious  depravation  so  profound,  would 
utterly  have  destroyed  that  reverence  of  o|»nion, 
which  was  the  one  groundwoi^  of  the  Pwpel  power. 
The  veil  had  been  raised ;  and  Italy  at  least,  if  not 
Europe,  had  seen  within  it,  not  a  reflex  of  divine 
majesty  and  holiness,  but  an  idol  not  only  hideous  to 
the  pure  moral  sentiment,  but  contemptible  for  its 
xveakness.  If  centuries  of  sanctity  had  planted  deeply 
in  the  heart  of  man  his  veneration  for  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  it  would  have  been  paralyzed  (the  world 
mi^t  expect)  and  extinguished  by  more  than  a  century 
of  odious  and  unchristiaEn  vices.  A  spiritual  succession 
must  be  broken  and  interrupted  by  such  unspiritual 
inheritors.  Could  the  head  of  Christendom,  Uving  in 
the  most  unduistian  wickedness,  perpetuate  his  descent, 
and  hand  down  the  patrimony  of  power  and  authority, 
with  nothing  of  that  piety  and  goodness  which  was  at 
least  one  of  his  titles  to  that  transcendent  power  ? 

But  that  idea  or  that  ojnnion  would  not  have  en- 
dured (or  centuries,  had  it  not  possessed  strength  enough 
to  reconcile  its  behevers  to  contradictions  and  inconsis- 
tencies. With  all  the  Teutonic  part  of  Latin  Christen- 
dom, the  beHef  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was 
coeval  with  their  Christianity;  it  was  an  article  of 
their  original  creed  as  much  as  the  Redemption ;  theit 
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apostles  were  commissioned  by  the  Pope  ;  to  him  they 
humbly  looked  for  instruction  and  encouragement,  even 
ahnost  for  permission  to  advance  upon  their  sacred  ad-* 
venture.  Augustine,  Bonifiu^,  Ebbo,  Anschar,  had 
been  papal  missionaries.  If  the  faith  of  Italy  was 
shaken  by  too  fiuniliar  a  view  of  that  which  the  Qer- 
mans  contemplated  with  more  remote  and  indistinct 
veneration,  the  national  pride,  in  Borne  especially, 
accepted  the  spiritual  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
the  temporal  supremacy ;  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  Imperial — it  would  not  endure  not  to  be  that 
of  ecclesiastical  dominion.  The  jealousy  of  a  Pope 
elected,  or  even  bom,  elsewhere  than  in  Italy,  showed 
the  vitality  of  that  beUef  in  the  Papacy,  which  was 
belied  by  so  many  acts  of  violence  towards  individual 
Popes.  The  religious  minds  would  be  chiefly  ofiended 
by  the  incongruity  between  the  lives  and  the  station  of 
the  Pope ;  but  to  them  it  would  be  a  part  of  religion 
to  suppress  any  rebeUious  doubts.  Their  souls  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  paramount  necessity  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church;  to  them  the  Papacy  was  of 
divine  appointment,  the  Pope  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter:  all  secret  questioning  of  this  integral  part  of 
their  implanted  £uth  was  sin.  However  then  they 
might  bow  down  in  shame  and  sorrow  at  the  inscrutable 
decrees  of  Heaven,  in  allowing  its  Vicegerent  thus  to 
depart  firom  his  original  brightness,  yet  they  would  veil 
their  &ces  in  awe,  and  await  in  trembling  patience  the 
solution  of  that  mystery.  In  the  Christian  mind  in  gen- 
eral, or  rather  the  mind  within  the  world  of  Christen* 
dom,  the  separation  between  Christian  £uth  and  Chris- 
tian morality  was  almost  complete.  Christianity  was  a 
mere  unreasoning  assent  to  certain  dogmatic  truths,  an 
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nnreaaoniiig  obedioice  to  certain  ceremonial  observ- 
ances. Controrersy  was  almost  dead.  In  the  former 
centorj,  the  predestinarian  doctrines  of  Gotschalk,  in 
general  so  acceptable  to  the  popular  ear,  had  been 
entirelj  suppressed  by  the  sac^otal  authority.  The 
tenets  of  Berengar  concerning  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Sacrament,  had  been  restrained,  and  were  to  be 
once  more  restrained,  by  the  same  strong  hand ;  and 
Berengar's  logic  was  beyond  his  age.  The  Manichean 
doctrines  of  the  Paulidans  and  kindred  sects  were 
doubtless  spreading  to  a  great  extent  among  the  lower 
orders,  but  as  yet  in  secrecy,  breaking  out  now  in  one 
place,  now  in  another,  yet  everywhere  beheld  with 
abhorrence,  creating  no  wide  alarm,  threatening  no 
dangerous  disunion.  In  all  the  vul^u:  of  Christendom 
(and  that  vulgar  comprehended  all  orders,  all  ranks) 
the  moral  sentiment,  as  more  obtuse,  would  be  less 
shocked  by  that  incongruity  which  grief ied  and  op- 
pressed the  more  religious.  The  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  West  would  no  more  have  thou^t  of 
discussing  the  character  of  the  Pope,  than  the  attributes 
of  God.  He  was  to  them  the  i^)08tle,  the  vicegerent 
of  Ood,  enveloped  in  the  same  kind  of  awful  mystery. 
They  feared  the  thunders  of  the  Lateran  as  those  of 
heaven ;  and  were  no  more  capable  of  sound  discrimi^ 
nation  as  to  the  limits,  grounds,  and  nature  of  that 
authority,  tiian  as  to  the  causes  of  the  destructive  fire 
from  the  clouds.  Their  general  behef  in  the  judgment 
to  come  was  not  more  deeply  rooted  than  in  the  right 
of  the  clergy,  more  especially  the  head  of  Hie  dergy^ 
to  anticipate,  to  declare,  or  to  ratify  their  doom. 

The  German  Une  of  Ponti£b  had  done  much  to 
reinvest  the   Papacy  in  its    ancient  sanctity.      Thr> 
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Italian  Alexander  II.  had  been  at  least  a  blameless 
Pontiff,  and  now  every  qualification  which  conld 
array  the  Pope  in  imposing  majesty,  in  what  bordered 
on  divine  worship,  seemed  to  meet  in  Ghregory  Yll. 
QhuMter.  His  life  verified  the  splendid  panegyric  with 
which  he  had  been  presented  by  Cardinal  Hugo  to  the 
Roman  people.  He  had  the  austerest  virtue,  the  most 
simple  piety,  the  fame  of  vast  theologic  knowledge,  the 
tried  ability  to  rule  men,  intrepidity  which  seemed  to 
delight  in  confronting  the  most  powerful ;  a  stem 
singleness  of  purpose,  which,  under  its  name  of  Church- 
manship,  gave  his  partisans  unlimited  reliance  on  his 
firmness  and  resolution,  and  yet  a  subtle  policy  which 
bordered  upon  crafl.  To  them  his  faults  were  virtues ; 
his  imperiousness  the  due  assertion  of  his  dignity ;  his 
unfounded  ambition  zeal  in  God's  cause :  no  haughti 
ness  could  be  above  that  which  became  lus  station. 
The  terror  by  which  he  ruled  (he  was  so  powerftd  that 
he  could  dispense  with  love),  as  it  was  the  attribute  c^ 
the  Divinity  now  exclusively  worshipped  by  man,  so  was 
it  that  which  became  the  representative  of  Qod  on  earth. 
Hildebrand,  if  not  a  Roman  by  birth,  was  an  adopted 
Roman  by  education.     He  was  of  humble 

Birth  and  ,    ,  "^ 

yoath  of  origin  ;  so  humble  as  to  be  obscure,  almost 
doubtful.  His  rather  was  a  carpenter  m 
Saona,  a  small  town  on  the  southern  border  of  Tus* 
cany.  His  name  implies  a  Teutonic  descent,  though 
later  adulation  allied  it  with  the  great  Roman  house, 
the  Aldobrandini.  His  later  glory,  as  usual,  cast  back 
a  preternatural  splendor  on  his  early  Ufe :  prognostics 
of  his  future  greatness  b^an  to  embellish  the  dark 
years  of  his  infimcy  and  youth.  His  youth  was  passed 
in  a  monastic  house  in  Rome,  St.  Mary  on  the  Aven« 
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tine,  of  which  his  nncle  was  abbot.  That  Abbot, 
named  Lawrence,  if  the  same  who  was  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Amalfi,  was  a  man  of  ability  and  repu- 
tation. The  disposition  of  Hildebrand  was  congenial 
to  his  education.  He  was  a  monk  from  his  boyhood. 
Mortification  in  the  smallest  things  taught  him  that 
self^ommand  and  rigor  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
enforce  on  himself  and  on  mankind :  it  was  his  self- 
imposed  discipline,  perhaps  his  pride,  to  triumph  over 
eveiy  indulgence  of  the  senses,  even  on  the  most  trivial 
occasions.  His  sternness  to  others  was  that  which 
throughout  life  he  exercised  upon  himself. 

Rome  was  no  favorable  school  for  monastic  perfec- 
tion ;  yet  perhaps  the  gross  and  revolting  licentiousness 
of  the  city,  and  the  abuses  in  the  monastic  system, 
which  whether  they  had  penetrated  or  not  into  the 
sanctuary  on  the  Aventine,  by  exciting  the  abhorrence 
of  the  devout  Hildebrand  may  have  hardened  his 
austerity.  The  alternative  to  a  Roman  monk  was 
between  shameless  profligacy  and  the  extremest  rigor » 
and  Hildebrand  would  not  be  outdone  in  the  hoU^ 
course.  But  arrived  at  manhood,  he  determined  to 
seek  some  better  school  for  his  ardent  devotion,  and  to 
suppress,  by  travel  and  by  study  in  some  more  safe 
retreat,  the  yet  mutinous  passions  of  his  adolescence. 
There  were  stiU,  in  the  general  degeneracy  of  the 
monastic  institutes,  some  renowned  for  their  sanctity. 
At  no  period  have  been  wanting  men,  who  carried  out 
to  the  utmost,  who  aimed  at  surpassing,  the  seveie 
rules  of  Benedict  or  Columban.  Among  these  was 
Odilo,  abbot  of  Clugny,  in  Burgundy,  the  great  Re* 
former  of  the  monastic  life  in  France.  The  Hud«brand 
situation  of  this   monastery  was   beautiftd.  *"^^''«*^ 
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Hildebrand  here  found  a  retreat  among  brethren,  whose 
asceticism  might  test  his  most  rigorous  power  of  self- 
discipline.  The  studies  which  he  had  commenced  with 
promising  success  at  Rome,  proceeded  rapidly  in  the 
peaceful  shades  of  Clugny.  Hildebrand  soon  became 
master  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  times ;  and,  perhapd 
at  no  period  was  in  greater  danger  of  abandoning  the 
lofty  destiny  for  which  he  seemed  bom.  Where  there 
was  such  depth  of  devotion  there  must  have  been  strong 
temptation  to  remain,  and  to  permit  that  devoticm  to 
luxuriate  undisturbed  and  uninterrupted.  Hildebrand 
might  have  been  content  to  live  and  die  the  successor 
of  Odilo  of  Clugny,  not  of  the  long  line  of  Rcnnan 
Pontiffi. 

But  holy  retirement  was  not  the  vocaticm  of  his 
busy  and  energetic  spirit.  Hildebrand  is  again  in  Rome ; 
he  is  attached  to  that  one  of  three  conflicting  Popes, 
whose  cause  would  doubtless  have  been  espoused  by  a 
man  of  devout  feeling,  and  rigidly  attached  to  canonical 
order.  When  Gregory  VI.,  compelled  to  abdicate  the 
A.B.1W7.  Papacy,  retired  into  Germany,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Hildebrand ;  on  Gregory's  death  Hildebrand 
returned  for  a  short  time  to  his  beloved  retreat  at 
Clugny. 

But  during  all  this  period,  as  a  resident  in  France 
and  in  Germany,  he  was  acquiring  that  knowledge  of 
men  and  of  affiurs,  which  he  was  hereafter  to  employ 
in  his  great  sch^ne  of  dominant  churchmanship.  It 
was  the  Italian  and  the  Churchman  surveying  the  weak- 
ness of  the  enemy's  position.  From  Clugny  he  emeiged, 
ik.».  lOtt.  having  cast  his  speU  on  the  congenial  mind  of 
Leo  IX.,  and  admonished  him  to  maintain,  the  digni^ 
and  independence  of  the  Papal  election.     From  this 
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time  he  was  Pope,  or  becoming  so^  On  ererj  great  ot> 
casion  he  was  the  legate :  he  was  commJMwned  to  en- 
counter and  suppress  the  daring  Berengar ;  he  was,  no 
doubt,  the  adriser  of  Nicolas  11.  in  the  change  of  the 
Roman  policj,  the  assumption  of  the  power  of  election 
bj  the  Cardinals,  and  the  N<Mrman  alliance.  He  created 
Alexander  II.,  and  discomfited  his  rival,  Cadalous. 
The  strongest  indicatimi,  indeed,  of  his  superiority,  his 
prophetic  consciousness  of  his  own  coming  greatness, 
was  the  sel&<H)mmand  with  which  he  ccmtroUed  his  own 
ambition.  There  was  no  eager  or  premature  struggle 
for  advancement ;  o£Bces,  honors,  laid  themselves  at  his 
feet.  He  was  content  to  labor  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
to  have  the  substance  without  the  pomp  of  auUiority, 
the  influence  without  the  dignity  erf  the  Papal  power. 
For  a  long  period  in  the  Papal  annals,  Hildebrand  alone 
seems  permanent.  Pope  after  Pope  dies,  disappears ; 
Hildebrand  still  stands  unmoved,  or  is  rising  more  and 
more  to  eminence.  The  Italian  might  even  seem  to 
trust,  not  without  stem  satisfiuition,  to  the  fatal  climate 
of  his  country,  to  wear  out  the  rapid  succession  of  Ger- 
man pontiflfe,  who  yet  were  rendering  the  great  service 
of  regenerating  the  Popedom.  One  by  one  they  fall 
oflF,  Clement,  Damasus,  Leo,  Victor,  Nicolas.  The  only 
one  who  rules  finr  ten  years  is  the  Italian,  Alexander 

n. 

While  Hildebrand  was  thus  rismg  to  the  height  of 
power,  and  bec(Hning  more  and  more  immersed  in  the 
aflhirs  of  the  world,  which  he  was  to  rule,  his  DMnkni. 
aged  colleague  in  one  of  his  important  missions,  the 
suppression  of  the  married  clergy  in  Lombardy,  Peter 
Damiani  beheld  his  progress  with  amazement,  with 
firiendly  terror  and  regret.     The  similitude  and  contrast 
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between  these  two  men  is  truly  characteristic  of  the 
age.  Damiani  was  still  a  monk  at  heart ;  he  had  been 
compelled  by  Pope  Stephen,  his  persecutor,  as  he  called 
him,  rather  than  his  patron,  to  take  upon  him  the  epis- 
copate. He  had  been  invested  by  the  same  gentle  vio- 
lence in  the  rank  of  a  Cardinal ;  and  in  that  character 
had  wrought  his  temporary  triumph  in  Milan.  Al- 
ready had  he  addressed  an  earnest  argument  to  Pope 
Nicolas  II.,  to  be  allowed  to  abdicate  the  weary,  un- 
thankful, unmonastic  office.  Damiani  saw  the  monk, 
in  all  but  its  personal  austerity,  departing  from  the 
character  of  Hildebrand.  Hildebrand  could  not  com- 
prehend the  pusillanimity,  and,  as  it  were,  spiritual  sel- 
fishness widi  which  Damiani,  in  anxious  apprehension 
for  his  own  soul,  would  withdraw  from  the  world,  which 
himself  would  confront  and^  cope  with,  not  seek  his 
safety  in  cowardly  flight.  Damiani  trembled  even  for 
the  stem  virtue  of  Hildebrand,  when  raised  to  the 
pomp,  and  at  least  able  to  command  the  luxmies  of  a 
magnificent  prelate.  His  argument  is  a  bitter  satire 
against  the  Bishops,  and,  of  course,  the  still  loftier  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church.  ^^  What  would  the  bishops  of 
old  have  done,  had  they  to  endure  the  torments  which 
now  attend  the  episcopate  ?  To  ride  fi)rth  constantly 
attended  by  troops  of  soldiers,  with  swords  and  lances ; 
to  be  girt  about  with  armed  men,  like  a  heathen  gen- 
eral I  Not  amid  the  gentle  music  of  hymns,  but  the 
din  and  clash  of  arms  I  Every  day  royal  banquets, 
every  day  parade  I  The  table,  loaded  with  dehcades, 
not  for  the  poor,  but  for  voluptuous  guests ;  while  the 
poor,  to  whom  the  property  of  right  belongs,  are  shut 
out,  and  pine  away  with  fiunine."  ^ 

1  In  one  passage  Damiani  declares  no  single  clerk  fit  to  be  ft  bishop;  on« 
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From  that  time  Gregoiy  and  Damiani  trod  their 
opposite  paths:  Damiani  to  subdue  the  world  within 
himself^  with  more  utter  aversion,  more  concentred 
determination ;  Hildebrand  to  subdue  the  world  with- 
out—  how  fiur  within  his  own  heart  God  alone  may 
judge. 

The  first,  the  avowed  object  of  Gregory's  pontificate, 
was  the  absolute  independence  of  the  clergy,  of  the  Pope, 
of  the  great  prelates  throughout  Latin  Christendom, 
down  to  the  lowest  functionary,  whose  person  was  to 
become  sacred ;  that  independence  under  which  ^^^  ^ 
lurked  the  undisguised  pretension  to  superioiv  HUdei»Mid. 
ily.  His  remote  and  somewhat  more  indistinct  vision, 
was  the  foundation  of  a  vast  spiritual  autocracy  in  the 
person  of  the  Pope,  who  was  to  rule  mankind  by  the 
consentient,  but  subordinate  authority  of  the  clergy 
throughout  the  world.  For  this  end  the  clergy  were 
to  become  still  more  completely  a  separate,  inviolable 
caste ;  their  property  equally  sacred  with  their  persons. 
Each  in  his  separate  sphere,  the  Pope  above  all  and 
comprehending  all,  was  to  be  sovereign  arbiter  of  all 
disputes ;  to  hold  in  his  hands  the  supreme  mediation  in 
questions  of  war  and  peace ;  to  adjudge  contested  suc- 
cessions to  kingdoms ;  to  be  a  great  feudal  lord,  to  whom 
other  kings  became  Beneficiaries.  His  own  arms  were 
to  be  chiefly  spiritual,  but  the  temporal  power  was  to  be 
alwajrs  ready  to  execute  the  ecclesiastical  behest  against 
the  imgodly  rebels  who  might  revolt  firom  its  authority; 
nor  did  the  Churchman  refuse  altogether  to  use  secular 

Ib  a  little  better  (meliusciilom)  than  another.  The  Bishop  of  Fano  he  caUf 
**  latro  Fanensis.**  —  Opuscol. 

^  See  D«miani*s  black  account  of  the  aina  whkh  he  had  to  strnggle 
against  Thoee  which  clung  to  him  were  scurrility  (Damiani  was  not 
wanting  in  self-knowledge)  and  dupoiition  to  laagkUr,  —  £pist.  r.  3. 
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weftpons,  to  employ  armies  in  its  own  name,  or  even  to 
permit  the  nse  of  arms  to  the  priesthood. 

For  this  complete  isolation  of  the  hierarchy  into  a 
gj^^j^^^^j,^^  peculiar  and  inviolable  caste  was  first  neces- 
•••♦^  sary  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  in  two  most 

important  preliminary  matters ;  the  absolute  extirpation 
of  the  two  evils,  which  the  more  rigid  churchmen  had 
been  denouncing  for  centuries,  to  the  suppression  of 
which  Hildebrand  had  devoted  so  much  of  his  active 
energies.  The  war  against  simony  and  the  concubi- 
nage of  the  clergy  (for  under  this  ill-sounding  name  was 
condemned  all  connection,  however  l^alized,  with  the 
female  sex),  must  first  be  carried  to  a  triumphant  issue, 
before  the  Church  could  assume  its  full  and  uncontested 
domination. 

Like  his  predecessors,  like  all  the  more  high-minded 
Churchmen,  Hildebrand  refiised  to  see  that  simony  was 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  inordinate  wealth  of 
Sfanony.  the  clcrgy.  It  was  a  wild  moral  paradox  to 
attempt  to  reconcQe  enormous  temporal  possessions  and 
enormous  temporal  power,  with  die  extinction  of  all 
temporal  motives  for  obtaining,  all  temptations  to  the 
misuse  of,  these  all-envied  treasures.  Religion  might 
at  first  beguile  itself  into  rapacity,  on  account  of  the 
sacred  and  beneficent  uses  to  which  it  designed  to  devote 
wealth  and  power.  Works  of  piety  and  charity  might, 
for  a  short  time,  with  the  sacred  few,  be  the  sole  con- 
templated, sole  sought  object.  But  rapacity  would  soon 
throw  off  the  mask  and  assume  its  real  character.  Per- 
sonal passions  and  desires  would  intrude  into  the  holiest 
sanctuary.  Pious  works  would  become  secondary,  sub- 
ordinate, till  at  last  they  would  vanish  firom  the  view , 
ambition,  avarice,  pride,  prodigality,  luxury,  would,  by 
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d^rees,  supplant  those  rare  and  singular  virtues.  The 
clergy  had  too  much  power  over  public  opinion  them- 
selves to  submit  to  its  control ;  they  awed  mankind  — 
were  under  awe  to  none.  In  the  feudal  system,  which 
had  been  sa  long  growing  up  throughout  Western 
Europe,  bishops  had  become,  in  every  respect,  the 
equals  of  the  secular  nobles.  In  every  city  the  bishop, 
if  not  the  very  first  of  men,  was  on  a  level  with  the 
first :  without  the  city  he  was  lord  of  the  amplest  do- 
mains. Archbishops  almost  equalled  kings;  for  who 
would  not  have  coveted  the  station  and  authority  of  a 
Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rhdms,  rather  than  that  of 
the  feeble  Carlovingian  monarch  ?  The  citizen  might 
well  be  jealous  of  the  superior  opulence  and  influence 
of  the  priest ;  even  the  rustic,  the  serf,  might  behold, 
not  without  envy,  his  son  or  his  brother  (for  firom  this 
sacerdotal  caste  there  was  no  absolute  exclusion  either 
in  theory  or  practice  of  the  meanest)  enjoying  the 
security,  the  inununities,  the  respect  paid  even  to  the 
most  humble  orders  of  the  clergy.  And  so  it  was 
throughout  the  whole  firamework  of  society.  But  if 
this  was  the  nobler  part  of  the  democratic  constitution 
€£  the  Church,  that  it  was  a  caste  not  of  birth  or  race, 
it  had  its  countervailing  evils.  There  was  a  constant 
temptation ;  a  temptation  growing  in  proportion  to  its 
privil^es  and  immunities;  a  temptation  which  over- 
leaped, or  trtunpled  down  ev^ry  barrier,  to  enter  the 
Church  from  unhallowed  motives.  The  few  who 
assumed  the  sacred  office  fnnn  high  and  pure  and 
perfectly  religious  views,  became  comparatively  fewei. 
Men  crowded  into  it  from  all  quarters,  and  seized  at 
once  on  its  highest  and  its  almost  menial  offices.  That 
which  had  been  obtained  by  unworthy  means,  or  foi 
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unworthy  motives,  would  be  employed  for  no  higher 
ends.  We  have  seen  the  Barbarians  forcing  their  way 
into  the  sacred  ranks,  and  bringing  with  them  much  of 
their  barbarity.  Charlemagne  himself  had  set  the 
example  of  advancing  his  natural  sons  to  high  ecdesi 
astical  dignities.  His  feebler  descendants,  even  the 
more  pious,  submitted  to  the  same  course  from  choice 
or  necessity.  The  evil  worked  downwards.  The 
Bishop,  who  had  bought  his  see,  indemnified  himself  by 
selling  the  inferior  prebends  or  cures.  What  was  so 
intrinsicaUy  valuable  began  to  have  its  money-price ;  it 
became  an  object  of  barter  and  sale.  The  layman  who 
purchased  holy  orders  bought  usually  peace,  security  of 
life,  comparative  ease.  Those  who  aspired  to  higher 
dignities  soon  repaid  themselves  for  the  outlay,  however 
large  and  extortionate.  For  several  centuries,  Pope 
after  Pope,  Council  after  Council,  had  continued  to 
denounce  this  crime,  this  almost  heresy.  The  iteration, 
the  gradually  increasing  terrors  of  their  anathemas, 
show  dieir  inefficacy.  While  the  ambitious  chmrchmen 
<m  the  one  hand  were  laboring  to  suppress  it,  by  the 
still  accumulating  accessions  to  their  power  and  wealth 
they  were  aggravating  the  evil.  At  this  period,  not 
merely  the  indignant  satire  of  the  more  austere,  but 
graver  history  and  historical  poetry,  even  the  acts  and 
decrees  of  Councils  declare  that,  firom  the  Papacy  down 
to  the  lowest  paro(^al  cure,  every  spiritual  dignity  and 
fimction  was  venal.  The  highest  bishops  confessed  their 
own  guilt ;  the  bishopric  of  Rome  had  too  ofi;en  been 
notoriously  bought  and  sold.  Sometimes,  indeed,  but 
not  always,  it  condescended  to  some  show  of  decency. 
Simony  might  veil  itself  under  the  appearance  of  ordi-> 
nary  and  ancient  usage.     The  universal  feudal  practice 
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of  making  ofierings  to  the  sovereign,  or  to  the  liege 
lord,  or  even  largesses  to  the  people,  at  every  act  of 
promotion,  grant,  or  enfranchisement,  might  seem  to 
jnstify  these  donations,  at  first  honorary  and  voluntary, 
at  length  exacted  as  a  tribate,  with  unscrupulous  rapac- 
ity. With  this  was  connected  the  whde  fiunous  ques- 
tion of  investiture. 

But  however  disguised,  simony  from  its  odious  name 
was  acknowledged  to  be  a  crime  and  a  sin.^  It  under- 
mined die  power  and  authority  of  the  clergy.  The 
priest  or  bidiop  laboring  under  this  imputation  was  held 
up,  by  the  decrees  of  Popes  and  Councils,  as  an  object 
of  hatred  and  contempt,  rather  than  of  respect.  But 
beyond  this  the  vast  possessions  which  tempted  to 
umany  were  endangered  by  its  inevitable  consequences. 
While  the  cleigy  were  constantly  working  on  the  fears 
of  men  to  increase  their  own  wealth,  the  only  reprisal 
in  the  power  of  the  laity  was  through  the  venality  of 
the  clergy.  It  was  their  only  means  of  rescuing  some 
part  of  Uieir  property  from  the  all  absorbing  cupidity  of 
those  who  made  it  their  du^  to  secure,  in  theory  for 
God  and  for  pious  uses,  but  too  often  for  other  ends, 
very  large  proportions  of  the  land  throughout  Latin 
Christendom.  According  to  the  strict  law,  the  clergy 
could  receive  every  thing,  alienate  nothing.  But  the 
frequent  and  bitter  complaints  of  the  violent  usurpation, 
or  the  fraudulent  aUenation  by  the  clergy  themselves, 

1  Tedaldo,  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  so  detested  simony,  that  he  would  hare 
become  a  simoniae  Pope  himself  to  root  oat  the  sin;  at  least,  so  sajsDoniaa 
tfM  panegjrrist  of  the  Countess  Matilda:  — 


*  Ipsos  detw«siM  dktlM*  nwnts  I 
MiUe  lihiM  otftt  pro  Papatn  due  tbUmd. 
Ut  quod  tgo  gUsco  dmoniaoos  matodiotos 

I  euiMtoi  per  totum  denSque  inandiun."^L  i. 
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of  what  had  been  church  property,  show  that  neither 
party  respected  this  sanctity  when  it  was  the  interest  of 
both  to  violate  it.^  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  clergy 
extorted  from  the  dying  prince  or  noble  some  important 
grant,  immunity  or  possession,  the  despoiled  hdr  would 
scruple  at  no  means  of  resuming  his  aUenated  rights 
or  property.  The  caretess,  the  profligate,  the  vend, 
the  warlike  bishop  or  abbot,  would  find  means,  if  he 
found  advantage,  to  elude  the  law  ;  to  surrender  gradu* 
ally  and  imperceptibly ;  to  lease  out  the  land  so  as  to 
annihilate  its  value  to  the  Church  ;  to  grant  in  perpe- 
tuity for  trifling  compensations  or  for  valudess  service, 
the  coveted  estate ;  and  so  to  relax  the  inexorable  grasp 
of  the  Church.  His  own  pomp  and  expenditure  would 
reduce  the  ecclesiastic  to  the  wants  and  subterfiiges  of 
debtors  and  of  bankrupts;  and  so  the  estates  would, 
directly  or  circuitously,  return  either  to  the  ori^nal  or 
to  some  new  owner. 

With  this  universal  simony  was  connected,  more 
closely  than  may  at  first  appear,  the  other  great  vice  of 
the  age,  as  it  was  esteemed  by  Hildebrand  and  his 
school,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  Few  of  these  men, 
actuated  only  by  religious  motives,  by  the  stem,  domi-' 
nant  spirit  of  monasticism  in  their  refiisal  of  this  indul- 
gence to  religious  men,  may  have  had  the  sagacity  vo 
discern  the  real  danger  arising  to  their  power  firom  this 
practice.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  necessary  to 
their  existence,  at  the  present   period  as  a  separate 

^  Mnratori  describes  well  this  straggle:  "  Metebant  jugi  Ubore  in  sncu- 
lariiim  campis  clerici,  ac  pnecipue  monachi;  yicissim  vero  et  sscalaroa 
nihil  intentatam  relinquebant,  ut  messem  ab  ecclesiasticis  congestam,  in 
horrea  sua  leviori  interdam  negotio  deduoerent.  Propterea  quaravis  u.ti- 
reiBani  pene  tellurem  absorbere  posse  ac  Telle  Tideratiir  deri  ntriosque 
Indostria,  pliira  sacris  locis  erepta  qnam  relicta  f\ii8se.'*^Ant  It  Diaa 
Ixxzii. 
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ciste.  The  clergjr,  in  an  advanced  period  of  civiliza- 
tion, may  sink  into  ordinary  citizens  ;  they  may  become 
a  dass  of  men  dischai^ging  the  common  Auictions  of 
life,  only  nnder  a  stronger  restraint  of  character  and  of 
public  opinion.  As  examples  of  the  domestic,  as  of  the 
other  virtues ;  as  training  up  fiunilies  in  sound  morals 
and  rdigion,  they  are  of  inappreciable  advantage ;  they 
are  a  living  remonstrance  and  protest  against  that  licen- 
tiousness of  manners  which  is  the  common  evil  of  more 
refined  society.  But  the  clergy  of  this  age,  necessarily 
a  caste,  would  have  degenerated  from  an  open,  unex- 
dusive  caste,  to  a  dose  and  hereditary  one.^  Under 
the  feudal  system,  every  thing,  from  the  throne  to  the 
meanest  trade,  had  a  hereditary  tendency.  The  bene- 
fices, originally  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  liege  lord, 
were  becoming  patrimonies ;  rank,  station,  distinction, 
descended  from  father  to  son :  the  guilds,  if  they  were 
beginning  to  be  formed  in  towns,  were  likewise  heredi- 
tary. The  son  followed  the  trade,  and  succeeded  to 
the  tools,  the  skill  of  his  pajrent.  But  hereditary  suc- 
cession once  introduced  into  the  Church,  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  order  was  inevitable ;  the  title  to  its  high 
places,  at  least,  and  its  emoluments,  would  have  become 
more  and  more  exdusive :  her  great  men  would  cease 
to  rise  from  all  ranks  and  all  quarters.^ 

1  See  in  Damiani  e  fiightfol  atary  of  e  bishop  in  Mania,  who  had  a  son 
b^  a  concubine,  whom  he  tabetitated  for  himielf  in  his  bishopric  He  him- 
self ooTeted  the  mooasteiy  of  Casino,  hired  assassins  to  plnck  ont  the 
abbot's  eyes,  and  send  the  reeking  proo&  of  the  murder  to  him.  He  died, 
however,  suddenly,  at  the  moment  that  the  abbot  was  being  blinded.  Tmt 
or  fidse,  Damiani  believed  the  story.  —  EpisL  !▼.  S. 

t  M  Ampla  itaque  pnedia,  ampla  patrimonia,  et  quccnnqne  bona  possunt, 
de  bonis  ecdesis,  neque  enhn  aliunde  habent,  infames  patres  inikmibaa 
filiis  acquirunt  £t  ut  liberi  noo  per  rapinam  appareant,  volnnt  eniro  m  terri 
rapere  libertatem,  ut  diabolus  in  ooelo  voluit  deitatem,  in  militiam  ees  moz 
fiidunt  transire  nobilium."  —  Concil.  Papiens.  a.d.  1033.     Mansi,  zix.t 
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Hereditary  succession,  we  have  said,  and  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  order  were  inseparable.  Great  as  were 
the  evils  inevitable  from  the  dominion  of  the  priesthood, 
if  it  had  become  in  any  degree  the  privilege  of  certain 
femilies,  that  evil  would  have  been  enormously  aggra- 
vated the  compensating  advantages  annulled.  Family 
affections  and  interests  would  have  been  constantly 
struggling  against  those  of  the  Church.  Selfishness, 
under  its  least  unamiable  form,  would  have  been  ever 
counteracting  the  lofty  and  disinterested  sjmt  which 
still  actuated  the  better  Churchmen;  one  universal 
nepotism  —  a  nepotism  not  of  kindred  but  of  parentage 
—  would  have  preyed  upon  the  vital  enei^es  of  the 
order.  Every  irreligious  occupant  would  either  have 
endeavored  to  alienate  to  his  lay  descendants  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church,  or  bred  up  his  still  more  degenerate 
descendants  in  the  certainty  of  succession  to  their  pat- 
rimonial  benefice.^ 


Perts,  Leg.  ii.  561.  Compare  Theinfir,  i.  457.  It  was  prohibited,  bat  vainlj 
prohibited,  to  receive  the  sons  of  priests  into  orders.  Gerhard,  Bishop  of 
Lorch,  asks  Pope  Leo  VTI.  whether  it  was  lawful:  the  Pope  decided  that 
the  sons  most  not  bear  the  sins  of  their  fiithers.  —  Labbe,  ix.,  sab.  an.  987. 
Compare  Planck,  iii.  p.  601. 

^  Ratherios  of  Verona,  a  centuiy  earlier  (he  died  974),  declaims  against 
this  hereditary  priesthood.  He  had  already  asserted,  '*  Qoam  perdita  ton- 
saratorum  universitas  tota,  at  nemo  in  eis  qui  non  aat  adoHer  ant  sit  arse- 
noqaita.  Adulter  enim  nobis  est,  qui  contra  canones  uxorius  est.**  He 
declares  that  there  were  priests  and  deacons  not  only  bigami,  bat  trigami 
et  quadrigami.  **  Presbyter  yere  aut  diaconus  nxorem  leg^mam  non  pos- 
sit  habere.  Si  filiam  de  ip8&  fomicatione,  vel  qood  pejus  est,  adulterio, 
genitum  &cit  presbyterum,  ille  iterum  suum,  saum  alter  itenun ;  pollaUuis 
illud  usque  in  finem  seecnli  taliter  adolteriam,  cujns  est,  nisi  illius  qoi  illud 
primitus  seminavit?  Quocm»  monendi  et  obsecrandi  ihitres,  ut  quia  pro- 
kiiberi,  profa  dolor  1  a  mulieribus  valetis  nullo  modo,  filios  de  vobis  genera- 
toe  dhnitteretis  saltern  esse  laicos,  filias  laids  jungeretis,  at  vel  in  fine 
saltern  vestro  terminaretnr,  et  nusquam  in  finem  sscnli  duraret  adulteriom 
festrum.**  — De  Nuptu  cnjusdam  illidto,  ap.  d'Acheiy,  i.  pp.  S70, 1.  Ths 
8ynod  of  Worms  thus  writes  of  the  objeot  of  Hildebrand^s  law:  *' Causa 
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Tet  celibacy  may  be  the  Toluntary  self-sacrifice  of 
an  indiTidnal,  it  may  be  maintained  for  a  time  by 
mntnal  control  and  awe ;  by  seyere  discipline ;  by  a 
strong  corporate  spuit  in  a  monastic  commoni^.  Bnt 
in  a  low  state  of  morals  as  to  sexnal  interconrse,  in  an 
order  recruited  firom  all  classes  of  society,  not  filled  by 
men  of  tried  and  matured  religion ;  in  an  order  crowded 
by  aspirants  after  its  wealth,  power,  comparatiye  ease, 
privileges,  immnnities,  public  estimation ;  in  an  order 
superior  to,  or  dictating  public  opinion  (if  public  opinion 
made  itself  heard)  ;  in  a  permanent  order,  in  which  the 
degeneracy  of  one  age  would  go  on  increasing  in  the 
next,  till  it  produced  some  stem  reaction ;  in  an  order 
comparatiTely  idle,  without  social  duties  or  intellectual 
pursuits ;  in  an  order  not  secluded  in  the  desert,  but 
officially  brought  into  the  closest  and  most  confidential 
relations  as  instructors  and  advisers  of  the  other  sex,  it 
was  impossible  to  maintain  real  celibacy;^  and  the 

legis  est,  im  ecdesiaraiii  op«  coDecte  per  uoerdotam  matrifflonia  et  liberos 
nrras  diffluerent**  The  tame  ocmplaiiits  are  made  in  England  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  IL  (Epist  Gnl.  Folliott,  861-8S2).  So  little  effiBct  had  the 
meaaoret  of  Gregory  and  his  sncceesors,  that  Folliott  excuses  Pope  Alex- 
ander in.  for  not  carrying  out  the  law:  **  Si  rero  prorras  Tithim  extirpa- 
tom  non  est,  id  non  impntandom  sibi  aed  magis  delinqnentinm  mnltitadini. 
▼ixque,  vel  nnnqnam,  abolend«  consaetndini.**  —  Document  Hist  apnd 
Gilea,  roL  ii.  p.  287. 

1  It  is  impossible  entirely  to  suppress  all  notice  of  other  evils  which 
arose  out  of,  and  could  not  but  arise  out  of  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  a  barbarous  clergy,  an  unmarried  clergy,  not,  throughout  the 
order,  under  the  very  strong  control  of  a  vigilant  and  fearless  public 
rpinion.  Damiani*s  odious  book  has  been  already  named;  its  name  is 
enough.  Damiani  saw  not  that,  by  his  own  measures,  he  was  probably 
making  such  a  book  almost  necessary  in  ftiture  times.  In  the  Council  of 
Meta,  898,  a  stronger  prohibition  is  needed  than  against  wives  and  concu- 
bines. **  Nequaquam  in  sua  domo  secom  aliqnam  Aemhiam  habeant,  nee 
matrem,  nee  sororem ;  sed  aufinentes  omnem  occa8i3nem  Satans  ....**  — 
Can.  V.  That  of  Nantes  gives  more  plamly  the  cause  of  the  prohibition  t 
''Quia  instlgant^  diabolo,  etiam  hi  illis  scelns  frequenter  perpetratnm  re- 
peritur,  aut  etiam  in  pedisseqnis  illorum,  scQioet  matrem,  amitam,  sororem.** 
A.D.  886. 
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practical  alternative  lay  between  secret  marriage,  con- 
cubinage without  the  form  of  marriage,  or  a  looser  and 
more  corrupting  intercourse  between  the  sexes. 

Throughout  Latin  Christendom,  throughout  the  whole 
spiritual  realm  of  Hildebrand,  he  could  not  but  know 
there  had  been  long  a  deep-murmured,  if  not  an  avowed 
doubt,  as  to  the  authority  of  the  prohibitions  against 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  where  the  dogmatic  author- 
ity of  the  Papal  canons  was  not  called  in  question, 
there  was  a  bold  resistance,  or  a  tacit  infringement  of 
the  law.  Italy  has  been  seen  in  actual,  if  uncombined, 
rebellion  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps.  The  whole  clergy 
Married  clergy  ^^  *^®  lougdom  of  Naplcs  has  appeared,  under 
In  Italy.  Nicolas  II.,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
openly  living  with  their  lawful  wives.  Still  earlier,  wo 
have  seen  Leo  IX.  contesting,  and  it  shoidd  seem  in 
vain,  this  undisguised  license  in  Rome  itsdf.^  Milan 
and  other  Lombard  cities,  and  Florence,  had  withstood 
authority,  eloquence,  popular  violence,  even  the  tribu- 
nitian  ftiry  of  eccelesiastical  demagogues;  they  were 
silenced,  but  neither  convinced  nor  subdued.  The 
married  clergy  were  still,  if  for  the  present  cowed,  a 
powerful  faction  throughout  Italy ;  they  were  awaiting 
their  time  of  vengeance.^     Ravenna,  if  she  had  now 

>  See  quotation,  vol.  iii.  p.  302,  from  Qolielmos  Appolos.  See  pp.  48^ 
•10,  with  quotations  from  Peter  Damiani  and  the  biographer  of  S.  Gual- 
berto. 

*  The  best  testimony  for  the  whole  of  Italy,  including  Rome  (even  beyond 
the  declamations  of  Damiani),  is  the  statement  of  the  more  aober  Pope 
Victor  in  his  Dialogues.  "  Itaque  cum  vulgus  dericorum  per  viam  eflhfr- 
natas  licentin,  nemine  prohibente,  graderetur,  coeperunt  ipsi  presbyteri  e* 
diacones  (qui  tradita  sibi  sacramenta  Dominica  mnndo  corde  castoque  cor- 
pore  tractare  debebant),  laicorum  more  uxoree  ducere  snsceptosque  filioa 
bsredes  relinquere.  Nonnulli  etiam  episcoporum,  vereoundift  onmi  con- 
temptli,  cum  uxoribus  domo  simul  in  un&  habitare.  £t  hsec  pessima  at 
•xccranda  consuetudo  intra  Urbem  maxima  pullulabat  undo  olim  relig* 
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bllen  into  comparative  ohscuritj,  and  was  not,  as  far 
as  appears,  so  deeply  committed  in  the  strife,  yet  pre- 
served in  her  annals  (perhaps  from  the  days  of  her 
Greek  Exarchate)  the  memory  of  saintly  prelates  who 
had  asserted  the  right  of  marriage.^  The  memory  of 
the  married  Pope,  Hadrian  U.,  was  but  recent. 

In  Germany  the  power  and  inflnence  of  the  married 
clergy  will  make  itself  felt,  if  less  openly  pro-M»rrtodcitrgT 
claimed,  as  a  bond  of  alliance  with  the  Em-*"^^*«™~*y- 
peror  and  the  Lombard  prelates.  The  falnous  letter 
of  Ulric,  bishop  of  Augsboig,  to  Pope  Nicolas  I.,'  had 
already  boldly  asserted  the  Teutonic  freedom  in  this 
great  question.  Ulric  had  urged  with  great  force  the 
moral  and  scriptural  arguments ;  and  sternly  contrasted 
the  vices  of  the  unmarried  with  the  virtues  of  the  mar- 
ried clergy.  Adelbert,  the  magnificent  Archlnshop 
of  Bremen,  almost  conceded  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  to  avoid  worse  evils;   the  statesman  prevailed 

ionis  nonoa  ab  ipso  Apostolo  Petro  ej  usque  succeflsoribua  ubique  diffusa 
|iroceflBerat*'~Max.  BiblioCh.  Patr.  xriii.  Compare  Bonizo  apud  OSfeL 
Bar.  Boic.  Script  ii.  709. 

1  Compare  Agnelli,  Yit  Pootif.  Ravennat.  "  Sod  qoarendnm  nobis  est 
eur  isto  oonjugatus  talem  egregiam  obtinait  sedem.  Si  intelligatis  auctorem 
Apoetolnm  dicentem,  unias  nxoris  rimm,  et  flb'oe  habentem,  episcopoe 
onlinari  recte  providetur,  cum  et  hoc  Canones  pr»ceperint**  —  p.  113. 
Saint  Sevems  was  married,  when  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  according  to  a 
Hfe  written  about  this  time.  ^  Sicut  enim  dborum  edulio  non  poUuitur 
homo,  nisi  insidiatrix  concupiscentia  prsdcedit,  sic  quoque  legali  coi\jugio 
non  inqninatur  Christianua,  qui  se  nullatenus  vel  virginitatis  rel  oonti- 
nenti«  alligarit" —Compare  p.  193,  where  the  example  of  Peter  is  alleged. 
The  saint  abstained  when  archbishop. — Ibid.,  p.  189. 

*  Apud  Eccard,  Hist  Med.  ^vi,  ii.  p.  26.  I  see  no  just  grounds  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  this  letter,  though  it  contains  a  reiy  foolish  story. 
Compare  Shroeok,  xxli  p.  538.  **  Quid  diyinss  maledictioni  obligatius, 
quam  com  aliqui  eoftun  episcopi  videlicet  et  archidiaConi  ita  praecipites  sint 
jn  libidinem,  ut  neque  adulteria,  neque  inceetus,  neque  masculorum,  proh 
podor!  sciant  abhorrere  concubitus,  quod  casta  clericorura  coojugia  dicuni 
fotere."    Some  assert  this  letter  to  be  a  forgery  of  this  period. 
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over  the  prelate.^  Gregory  himself  had  to  rebuke  the 
Archbishop  of  Saltzbarg  for  his  remissness  in  not  cor 
recting  the  uncleanness  of  his  clergy  (a  phrase  which 
may  be  safely  interpreted,  not  separating  them  from 
their  wives),  the  Bishop  of  Constance  for  bang  indul- 
gent to  such  flagitious  courses.^ 

Among  the  detested  and  incorrigible  offences  which 
drove  Saint  Adalbert  in  indignation  from  his  bishopric 
of  Prague,  were  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
polygamy  of  the  laity.* 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  marriage  of  the 
In  vnnoe.  clcrgy  Icss  commou  in  France,  though  it  had 
either  the  good  fortune,  or  the  prudence,  not  to  come 
into  such  bold  and  open  collision  with  the  stem  Re- 
former. The  French  councils  denounce  the  crime  as 
frequent,  notorious.  That  of  Bourges  had  threatened 
to  deprive  the  married  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons, 
if  they  did  not  give  up  all  connexion  with  their  wives 
or  concubines.*  Under  Gregory  VII.  the  Bishop  of 
Toid  is  accused,  it  is  true,  by  a  refractory  clerk,  of  liv- 
ing publicly  with  a  concubine,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.* 

In  Normandy  —  if  there  were  priests  so  early  of  Nor- 
inNomuadj.man  dcsccut — the  fierceness  of  the  con- 
queror, the  Teutonic  independence ;  if  the  priesthood 

>  ^  Aadiyimns  cam  Mspenamero  Adelbertos  clerum  sunin  de  oontmentiA 
hortaretur,  Admoneo  vos,  inqoit,  et  pofltolaoB  jabeo,  at  pestiferis  maliemm 
▼incolis  absohramini,  aat  si  ad  hoc  non  potestis  cogi,  saltern  com  vere- 
cnndiA  vincalam  matiimonii  costodite,  seoondom  illad  qaod  dicitor,  Si  doii 
cast^  tamen  caot^.'*  —  Scoliaat  in  Adam.  Brem.  iii.  S2,  apad  Linden- 
brog,  p.  41. 

s  Regest  i.  80,  Not.  15,  107S,  and  Udalric  Bab.  apud  Eocard.  "  Qaod 
poBnam  libidinis  laxaverit,  at  qoi  moliercalis  se  inquinaTeri]r^  in  flagitit 
peraisterent.** — Dec  1074. 

•  In  990.    Coimas  Pragensif,  t.  S.  Adalbert,  p.  77. 

«  Canon.  T. 

»B4geftSi.ia 
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were  of  the  old  Franldsh  race,  the  long  years  of  anar- 
chy, had  broken  down  or  so  dissolved  sdl  the  old  bonds 
of  law  and  order,  thai  even  bishops  openly  lived  with 
their  wives,  and  sate  proudly  in  the  midst  of  their  sons 
and  daughters.^  When  Herluin,  the  founder  of  the 
monastery  of  Bee,  betook  himself  to  monastic  life,  an 
unmarried  priest  or  bishop  was  hardly  to  be  found  in 
Normandy.  Leo  IX.,  as  has  been  se^,  in  vain  de- 
nounced, at  his  council  at  Rheims,  the  martial  and 
married  prelates.  They  gave  up  reluctantly  their 
arms ;  nothing  would  induce  them  to  yield  their  wives. 
The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  daring,  in  a  public  synod,  to 
prohibit  under  anathema  the  priests  to  retain  those 
wh<Hn  he  Ofqprobriously  called  their  concubines,  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  shower  of  stones,  and  driven  out 
of  the  Church. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  before  Dunstan, 
marriage  was  rather  the  rule,  ceUbacy  the  exception.^ 
In  older  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  monasticism  itself  had 
but  seldom  aspired  either  to  the  dreamy  quietude  of  the 

1  *<Tiiiie  qnippe  in  Neiutri&  poet  adyentnm  NonnsDnonim,  in  tantnm 
diflfloIuU  ent  castitas  dericonun,  at  non  solum  presbjteri  sed  etiam  pm* 
sales  libere  aterentor  thoris  concabinanim,  et  paUm  superbirent  maltlpUd 
propagme  filiomm  et  filiarom.  Tone  ibidem  (Bemis)  generale  condUom 
tenolt  (Leo  IX.)  et  inter  reliqoa  eodesisB  commoda,  qa«  oonstitoit,  pcesby- 
tens  arma  fern  et  coinages  habere  prohibait  Exinde  consuetodo  letlialis 
paolatim  ezinaniri  ooepit.  Arma  qaidem  ferre  presbyteri  jam  patienter 
dejiere;  sed  a  pellidbos  adkue  nohmi  abstinere,  nee  padidtisD  insenrire.*'  -^ 
Orderic  Vital.,  apad  Dodiesne,  p.  872.  ^  Raros  in  NormanniA  tone  recta 
tramitis  aat  index  aot  previos  erat:  saoerdotes  et  sammi  pontifioes  Sbere 
eonjugad,  et  anna  portantes,  at  laid."  ~  Vit  S.  Herloin.  apad  Lanfranc. 
Oper.,  p.  20S.  ^Ifoltom  contra  impadiooe  presbyteros  pro  auftrendia 
pellidbas  laboravit,  a  qoibos  dam  in  sjmodo  concubinas  eis  sab  anathema 
prohiberet,  lapidibos  peroassas  aafhgit,  fbgiensqae  ab  ecdedft, '  Deas,  yen* 
enint  gentes  in  hsreditatem  taam,*  fordter  clamavit.**  —  Orderic.  Vital^ 
A.D.  1009-1079. 

•  Kemble,  ii.  pp.  441-471. 
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East,  or  the  passionate  and  excessive  austerity  of  the 
West:  it  was  a  religious  profession,  no  more.  The 
monks  attached  to  most  of  the  cathedrals  lived  under  a 
kind  of  canonical  rule,  but  were  almost  universally 
married.  In  the  richer  conventual  foundations  ruled 
mostly,  as  in  France,  noble  and  warlike  abbots,  and 
noble  abbesses ;  they  took  no  vow  of  diastily ;  they 
married  or  remained  unmarried  at  their  will.^  The 
only  two  true  monks  were  the  Benedictines,  who  had 
been  introduced  by  Archbishop  Wilfrid.  They  were 
ciiiefly  in  the  northern  kingdoms,  but  throu^out  Eng- 
land these  monasteries  had  been  mercilessly  wasted  by 
the  Danes :  a  white  cowl  was  as  rare  as  a  ghost.  When 
Dunstan  began  his  career  there  were  true  monks  only 
at  Abingdon  and  Glastonbury.^ 

An  English  historian  may  be  permitted  to  dwell 
In  Bngiuid.  somcwhat  more  at  length  on  this  great  ques- 
tion in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain.  A  century  before  Greg- 
ory VII.,  the  Primate  Odo,  and  after  him  Dunstan, 
had  devoted  themselves  to  work  that  which  they  too 
Donsten.  deemed  a  holy  revolution.  Dunstan's  life  was 
a  crusade,  a  cruel,  unrelenting,  yet  but  partially  suc- 
cessful crusade  against  the  married  clergy,  which  in 
truth  comprehended  the  whole  secular  clergy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.  Dunstan  was,  as  it  were^  in  a 
narrower  sphere,  among  a  ruder  people,  a  prophetic 
type  and  harbinger  of  Hildebrand.     Like  Hildebrand, 

^  *  Monasteria  oempe  Anglis  ante  Befbimadonem  a  Dunstano  et  Edgaro 
rage  ioBtitiitam,  totidem  erant  conveotua  dericomm  sfeoalaiium;  qui  am« 
pliaaimis  poasesaionibus  dotati  et  certia  dbi  inyioem  regalia  aatricti,  offioia 
foa  inecdeaiia  quotidi^  frequentarant;  omniboa  interim  alioram  clerioonun 
privilegiia,  tUque  ip§d  uxoret  ductndi  UctnUA  ^a«de6a«it*'  —  Wbartoa,  An* 
glia  Sacra,  i.  p.  218. 

•  Theiner,  p.  680. 
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or  rather  like  Damiani  doing  the  work  of  Hildebranil, 
in  the  spirit,  not  of  a  rival  sovereign,  but  of  an  iron- 
hearted  monk,  he  trampled  the  royal  power  under  hi^ 
feeL  The  scene  at  the  coronation  of  King  Edwy,  ex« 
cepting  the  horrible  cruelties  to  which  it  was  the  pre« 
'nde,  and  which  belong  to  a  more  barbarous  race,  might 
seem  to  prepare  mankind  for  the  himiiliation  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  at  Canosa. 

Archbishop  Odo  was  the  primary  author,  Dunstan 
the  agent,  in  the  outrage  on  the  royal  authority  at  the 
ccHTonation  of  young  Edwy.  Odo  was  a  Dane ;  had 
been  a  warrior :  in  him  the  conquering  Dane  and  the 
stem  warrior  mingled  with  the  imperious  churchman.^ 
Dunstan  not  from  his  infancy,  but  from  his  youth,  had 
been  self-trained  as  a  monk.  In  Dunstan  were  moulded 
together  the  asceticism  almost  of  an  Eastern  anchorite 
(his  cell  would  hardly  give  free  room  for  his  body,  yet 
his  cell  was  not  only  his  dwelling,  it  was  his  workshop 
and  forge),  with  some  of  the  industry  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a  Benedictine.  He  wrought  in  iron,  in  ivory, 
in  the  precious  metals ;  practised  some  arts  of  design  ; 
it  is  said  that  he  copied  manuscripts.  Odo  became 
Primate  of  England.  Dunstan  at  first  refused  a  bish- 
opric :  he  was  Abbot  of  Glastonbury.  The  admiring, 
the  worshipping  monkish  biographers  of  Dunstan,  while 
they  have  labored  to  heighten  him  to  the  glory  of  a 
saint,  have  unconsciously  darkened  him  into  one  of  the 
most  odious  of  mankind.  Their  panegyric  and  their 
undesigned  calumny  must  be  received  with  doubt  and 

>  Among  the  conttitatioiis  of  Archbishop  Odo  was  the  emphatic  one: 
— **  Ammonemna  regem  et  prinoipes  et  omnes  qui  in  poteetate  tont  at  com 
magni  nrerentiA  Archiepiscopo  et  omnibns  aliia  episcopia  obediant.'* — 
Coott.  iL,  WilkiDs,  sub  ann.  943.  "  Nee  alicoi  lioeat  oensom  ponere  tnptf 
I  Dei." 
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reservation.  Among  the  perpetual  miracles  with  which 
tliey  have  invested  his  whole  career,  s<Hne  are  so  awk- 
wardly imagined  as  to  suggest  to  the  most  candid  an  in- 
evitable suspicion  of  fraud. 

With  them  it  was  holy  zeal  (and  zeal  it  doubtless 
was,  how  far  leavened  with  harshness  and  pride  who 
shall  know?)  which  sent  Dnnstan,  at  the  Primate's 
order,  to  drag  forth  the  boy  monarch  of  sixteen  from 
the  arms  of  his  wife,  back  into  the  banquetrhall  of  his 
nobles,  who  were  said  to  have  held  themselves  insulted 
by  his  early  withdrawal  from  their  boisterous  convivial- 
ity. The  searing  the  face  of  the  beautiful  Elgiva  with 
a  red-hot  iron,  on  her  return  from  her  exile  in  all  her 
beauty  and  influence ;  the  ham-stringing  the  unhappy 
woman ;  the  premature  death  of  Edwy,  are  related, 
not  merely  without  compassion,  but  with  a  kind  of  sav- 
age triumph,  hymen  in  whose  hearts  not  only  the  affec- 
tions, but  the  humanity  of  our  nature  have  been  crushed 
out  by  their  stem  discipline.^ 

The  scene  at  Calne,  when  the  great  question  between 
the  monastic  and  secular  clergy,  it  might  almost  be  said 
the  ceUbate  and  married  clergy,  was  on  the  issue  before 
the  great  national  council ;  when  the  whole  of  the  seats 
filled  by  the  adverse  party  fell  with  a  crash,  and  buried 
many  of  them  in  the  ruins,  was  so  happily  timed,  that 
although  it  might  have  been  fortuitous  (with  the  monks 

>  Even  in  oar  own  day  the  sjrmpathies  of  such  a  man  m  Dr.  Ungard  are 
not  with  the  victims,  bat  with  the  churchmen.  He  labors  to  show  that 
Elgiva  was  not  a  wife,  bot  a  concubine  (she  was  connected  probably  with 
Edwy  by  some  remote  kindred).  He  relates  as  undoubted  truth  the  mon« 
strous  charge,  adduced  by  the  gross  imagination  of  the  monkish  party,  of 
the  criminal  intimacy  of  the  boy  with  the  mother  as  well  as  the  daughter. 
Bfr.  Hallam  has  weighed  and  summed  np  (in  one  of  his  Supplemental 
Notes)  with  his  nsnal  rigid  candor,  all  the  probabilities  ^  they  are  hardly 
more — of  this  dark  transaction. 
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of  coarse  it  was  providential,  miraculous),  it  is  difficult 
not  to  remember  Dunstan's  mastery  over  all  the  me* 
chanical  skill  of  the  day.^ 

But,  whatever  the  apparent  triumph  of  Dunstan  and 
of  monasticism,  it  needed  all  the  power  of  Odo  the 
Primate,  all  the  commanding  perseverance  of  Dunstan, 
when  the  King  Edgar,  who  now  held  the  throne,  be- 
came the  slave  of  their  will,  and  the  royal  laws  and 
royal  authori^  might  seem  to  have  no  aim  but  the  pro- 
scription of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  ^  to  obtain  even 
transient  conformi^.  It  was  not  by  law,  but  by  armed 
invasion  of  cathedral  after  cathedral,  that  the  married 
clergy  were  ejected,  the  Benedictines  installed  in  their 
places.  Twice  the  seculars  had  influence  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  devation  of  Dunstan :  his  pious  ambition  at  last 
condescended  to  a  bishopric,  that  of  Worcester,  then  of 
Worcester  and  London  together,  finally  to  the  Primacy. 
Dunstan  welcomed,  so  said  his  admirers,  by  visible  an- 
gels, died ;  Dunstan  wrought  countless  miracles  at  hin 
tomb.  Dunstan  became  a  Saint ;  and  yet  he  ▲.!».  968. 
had  achieved  no  permanent  victory.  Hardly  twenty 
years  aft^  the  death  of  Dunstan,  a  council  is  held  at 

1  X  Omnibiis  ad  tomun  diiii,  loIaB  Dunstannt,  sUnt  taper  anam  trabem 
fu*  Bopentes  erat,  prob^  evasit.**  Compare  Osbem,  in  Vit.  Danstani. 
''Hoc  mhraciiloiii  archiepisoopo  ezhibnit  pacem  de  cleridf,  omnibus  Angli* 
luie  et  deinoepa  in  imtuntiam  ejna  concedentibaa.**  ~  Gal.  Malmaab., 
p.8&8. 

*  Compare  Edgar's  Charta  de  Oswald's  Lawe,  A.  d.  964.  **  Hoc  est  de 
^llkieDdiB  deridi  nxoratis  et  introdocendis  monachis.*'  ^  Ap.  Hardain,  vL 
p.  6S7.  Malimeitmiy  writes  of  £dgar  like  a  true  monk.  It  was  a  glorious 
reign  of  sixteen  xean.  Nee  alius  fere  annus  in  chroniois  prfitsiitns  est,  quo 
non  magnom  ei  neeessarinm  patriss  aiiqaid  ftoerit,  quo  boo  monasticom 
Bomm  lbiMUTsrftp.SS6.  — EditHistSodetx.  See  p.  SIT  on  Dunstan, 
note,  and  on  Donstan's  taming  the  secular  priests  of  Woroester  into  regu- 
lar. Tunc  ordo  monasticus  jamdudnm  lapAus,  pnecipoc  caput  erexifc 
p.M7. 

VOL.  III.  96 
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Enham;  it  declares  that  there  were  clergy  who  had 
two,  even  more  wives  ;  some  had  dismissed  their  wives, 
and  in  their  lifetime  taken  others.  It  might  seem  that 
the  compulsory  breach  of  the  marriage  bond  had  only 
introduced  a  looser,  promiscuous  concubinage;  men 
who  strove,  or  were  forced,  to  obey,  returned  to  their 
conjugal  habits  with  some  new  consort.^ 

Canute,  the  Dane,  aspired  to  be  a  religious  monarch ; 
his  laws  are  in  the  tone  of  the  monastic  hierarchy. 

After  the  great  revolution,  which  dispossessed  the 
Saxon  clergy  of  all  the  higher  benefices,  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  is  accused  before  the  Papal  legate,  of  living  in 
o|)en  wedlock  and  with  sons  by  his  wife.^  Archbishop 
Lanfranc  is  commanded,  by  Pope  Gregory,  to  prohibit 
canons  from  taking  wives ;  and  if  priests  and  deacons, 
to  part  them  immediately  from  their  wives,  or  to  inflict 
the  sentence  of  deprivation.* 

The  strife  throughout  Christendom  between  the  mcmks 
Monks  and  and  the  secular  clergy,  if  it  rose  not  directly 
J?Jrgy.  out  of,  was  closcly  connected  with,  this  con- 

troversy. In  the  monks  the  severer  ecclesiastics 
had  sure  allies ;  they  were  themselves  mostly  monks : 
nearly  all  the  great  champions  of  the  Church,  the  more 
intrepid  vindicators  of  her  immunities,  the  rigid  admin- 
istrators of  her  laws,  were  trained  in  the  monasteries  for 
their  arduous  conflict.  It  was  an  arduous,  but  against 
the  married  clergy,  an  unequal  contest.     The  monastic 

1  ▲.  D.  1009.  In  more  est,  ut  quidam  duas,  quidam  plures  habeact,  et 
Bonniilltis  qoamvis  earn  dimiaerit,  qoam  antea  habnit,  aliam  tamen  ipsa 
virente  aodpil  This,  although  *'  cartiBsime  norint  qnod  non  debeant  ha- 
bere ob  aliquam  coitus  causam "  uxoiis  oonsortium,  the  latter  offence  » 
'*  qnod  nullns  Ghristianus  faoere  debet.**  —  Mansi,  xxi.  Wilkins,  i.  287. 

*  Coi  uxor  public^  babita,  fiUique  procreati  testfanonium  perhibeot  - 
I^anfhmc.  Epist.  iv. 

s  Regesta,  Greg.  vii.  i.  30 
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school  were  united,  determined,  under  strong  convic- 
tions, with  undpubting  confidence  in  broad  and  intelli- 
gible principles ;  the  married  clergy  in  general  doubt- 
ful, vascillating,  mostly  full  of  misgiving  as  to  the  right- 
eousness of  their  own  cause ;  content  with  the  furtive 
and  permissive  license,  rather  than  disposed  to  claim  it 
boldly  as  their  inalienable  right.  The  former  had  all 
the  prejudices  of  centuries  in  their  fitvor,  the  greatest 
names  in  the  Church,  long  usage,  positive  laws,  decrees 
of  Popes,  axioms  of  the  most  venerable  fiithers,  some 
seemingly  positive  texts  of  Scripture :  the  latter  only  a 
vague  appeal  to  an  earher  antiquity  with  which  they 
were  little  acquainted ;  the  true  sense  of  many  passages 
of  the  sacred  writings  which  had  been  explained  away ; 
a  dangerous  connection  with  suspicious  or  heretical 
names;  the  partial  sanction  of  the  unauthoritative 
Greek  Church.  Their  strongest  popular  ground  was 
the  false  charge  of  Manicheism  against  the  adversaries 
of  marriage. 

The  great  strength  of  the  monastic  party  was  in  the 
revival  of  monasticism  itself.  This  had  taken  place, 
more  or  kss,  in  almost  every  part  of  Christendom.  The 
great  monasteries  had  sunk  on  account  of  their  vast 
possessions — too  tempting  to  maintain  respect  —  some 
into  palrimonies  of  noble  famiUes  —  some  into  appan- 
ages, as  it  were,  of  the  crown.  The  kings  granted 
them  to  favorites,  not  always  ecclesiastical  favorites. 
Many  were  held  by  lay  abbots,  who,  by  degrees,  ex- 
pelled the  monks;  the  cloisters  became  the  camps  of 
their  retainers,  the  stables  of  their  coursers,  the  kennels 
of  their  hounds,  the  meutes  of  their  hawks.  In  Ger- 
many we  have  seen  the  extensive  appropriation  of  the 
wealthiest   monasteries   by   the  lordly  prelates.      But 
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even  now  one  of  those  periodical  revolutions  had  began, 
through  which  monasticism  for  many  ages  renewed  its 
youth,  either  by  restoring  the  discipline  and  austere 
devotion  within  the  old  convents,  or  by  the  institution 
of  new  orders,  whose  emulation  always  created  a  strong 
reaction  throughout  the  world  of  Monachism.  In 
France,  William  of  Aquitaine,  and  Bruno  of  the  royal 
house  of  Burgundy,  began  the  reform.  It  had  spread 
from  Clugny  under  Odo  and  his  successors ;  in  Italy 
from  Damiani,  and  from  S.  Gualberto  in  Vallombrosa ; 
Herlembald  was  still  upholding  the  banner  of  monk- 
hood in  Milan ;  in  England  the  strong  impulse  given 
by  Dunstan  had  not  expired.  Edward  the  Confessor, 
a  monk  upon  the  throne,  had  been  not  merely  the 
second  foimder  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
but  had  edified  and  encouraged  the  monks  by  his  ex- 
ample. Even  in  Germany  a  strong  monastic  party 
had  begun  to  form :  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  great  prelates  could  not  but  cause  a 
deep,  if  silent  revulsion. 

Almost  the  first  public  act  of  Gregory  VII.  was  a 
Ongoi7*8  declaration  of  implacable  war  against  these  his 
Kome.  two  mortal  enemies,  simony  and  the  marriage 

of  the  clergy.  He  was  no  infant  Hercules ;  but  the 
mature  ecclesiastical  Hercules  would  begin  his  career  by 
strangling  these  two  serpents ;  the  brood,  as  he  es* 
teemed  them,  and  parents  of  all  evil.  The  decree  of 
BfuchO  10  ^^^  synod  held  in  Rome  in  the  eleventh  month 
^'^*-  of  his  pontificate  is  not  extant,  but  in  its  inex- 

orable provisions  it  "went  beyond  the  sternest  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. It  absolutely  invalidated  all  sacraments  per- 
formed by  simoniaeal  or  married  priests :  ^  baptism  was 

1  Gregorios  Papa  cel«bTat&  ajmodo  simooiaooB  anathematicayit,  nzort toi 
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no  rei;eiientti]ig  rite ;  it  might  almost  seem  that  the 
Euchaiistic  bread  and  wine  in  their  unhallowed  hands 
refiued  to  be  transubstantiated  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  The  commonicants  guilty  of  penseyerance 
at  least  in  the  sin,  shared  in  the  sacerdotal  guilt.  Even 
the  priesthood  were  startled  at  this  new  and  awful  doo 
trine,  that  the  eflBcacy  of  the  sacraments  depended  on 
their  own  sinlessness.  Or^^ory,  in  his  headstrong  aeal. 
was  promulgating  a  doctrine  used  afterwards  by  Wyc- 
Kfie  and  his  fidlowers  with  such  tremendous  enei^. 
And  tins  was  a  fearless,  democratical  provocation  to 
the  people ;  for  it  left  to  notoriety,  to  public  fame,  to 
fix  on  any  one  the  brand  of  the  hidden  sin  of  simony, 
or  (it  might  be  the  calumnious)  charge  of  concubinage  ; 
and  so  abandoned  the  holy  priesthood  to  the  judgment 
of  the  multitude.^ 

Moerdotes  a  diynio  officio  reoiovit,  et  laicis  missam  eorum  audire  interdixit 
furvo  exemph  et  (at  multis  yisam  est)  inconsiderato  prnjudiclo  contra  sanc- 
tonun  patntm  senteotiam  qui  tcripflflnuit,  i|iiod  sacramenta  qam  in  ecclesiA 
finnt,  baptismof  videlicet,  chrisma,  corpoi  et  sangoiB  Chriati,  Spiritu  sancto 
latenter  operante  eorundem  sacramentorum  effectum  seu  per  bouos,  sen  per 
maloa  intra  Dei  eocleeiam  dietpensentur.  Tamen  quia  Spirittis  Sanctoa 
mystice  ilia  viviiicat,  neo  meritia  bonoram  dispeoBatoniro  ampliflcantur,  nee 
peocatis  malomm  extenoantor.  —  Sig.  Gemblac.  ad  a.  1074.  Matth.  Paria 
sabeod.  ann.    West  Flor.  Hist  ibid. 

1  Floto  (ii.  pp.  4ft  et  seqq.)  has  well  shown  the  terrible  workings  of  this 
appeal  to  the  populace.  The  peasants  held  that  an  acouiotioH  of  simony  or 
marriage  exempted  them  firom  the  payment  of  tithe.  Read  the  letter  of  The- 
odorie  of  Yerdon,  Martene,  Tbes.  1.  Compare  too  the  "  de  Schismate  Ilde- 
bnndi "  (see  on  this  book  note  fkrther  on),  in  which  are  some  frightftu 
Accounts  of  the  ill-usage  of  the  clergy  by  the  rabble.  One  disgraceful  pro- 
ceeding, not  undeserved,  had  been  witnessed  at  Cremona  by  the  interlocu* 
tor.  Cbcgoiy's  advocate  insists  that  the  pope's  churchmanship  was  grieved 
and  offended  at  this  desecration  of  the  sacerdotal  character.  Sicut  a  viris 
fidelibus  didid,  qui  multa  cum  illo  de  talibus  contulorunt,  referre  solitna 
•rat,  quod  tarn  crudelia  et  gravia  nunquam  in  presbyteros  fieri  mandavisseti 
plnrimum  etiam  se  dolere  soUtum,  quotieos  imperitum  vulgus  huJnsmod« 
novis  injuriis  moveretur  displionisse  semper  veri>era  sacerdotum,  caedes  a* 
fhicula,  dppoa  et  caiceres,  si  forte  talia  a  Uids  paterentur.  pp.  161, 16^ 
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Bnt  the  extirpation  of  these  two  internal  enemies 
Gi^pMT  ?IL  to  the  dignity  and  the  power  of  the  sacerdotal 
^vruoe.  order  was  &r  below  the  holy  ambition  <rf 
Gregory;  this  was  but  clearing  the  ground  for  the 
.  stately  fabric  of  his  Theocracy.  If,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, he  had  at  first  assumed  some  mod«:tition  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  empire,  over  the  rest  of  Latin 
Christendom  he  took  at  once  the  tone  and  language  of 
a  sovereign.  We  must  rapidly  survey,  before  we  fol- 
low him  into  his  great  war  with  the  empire,  Gregory 
VII.  asserting  his  autocracy  over  the  rest  of  Latin 
Christendom.  In  the  monastery  of  Clugny,  accom- 
panying, or  vigilantly  watching  the  German  pontiffs  in 
their  Transalpine  spiritual  campaigns,  Gregory  had 
taken  the  measure  of  the  weakness  which  had  fallen  on 
the  monarchy  of  France.  The  first  kings  of  the  house 
of  Capet  were  rather  the  heads  of  a  coequal  feudal  fed- 
eralty  than  kings ;  their  personal  character  had  not 
raised  them  above  their  unroyal  position.  King  Rob- 
ert, the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  had  abandoned  his  wife 
Bertha,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  because  the 
imperious  Church  had  discovered  some  remote  impedi- 
ment, both  of  consanguinity  and  spiritual  aflSnity.^  He 
had  undergone  seven  years'  penance ;  the  Archbishop 
of  Tours,  who  had  sanctioned  the  incestuous  wedlock, 
must  submit  to  deposition.  But  Robert  aspired  to  be, 
and  was,  a  saint.  Leo.  IX.  had  held  his  council  at  Rheims 
in  despite  of  Robert's  successor  (Henry  I.),  and  com- 
pelled the  prelates  to  desert  the  feudal  banner  of  their 
king  for  that  of  their  spiritual  liege  lord.'    Hildebrand's 

>  She  was  his  cousin  in  the  fboith  degree;  he  had  been  godfhther  U  out 
of  Berthage  children  by  her  former  marriage. 
•  Condi.  Rem.,  a.d.  998. 
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letters  to  Phflip  I.,  King  of  Prance,  are  in  the  haughti- 
est, most  criminatoiy  terms.  ^*  No  king  has  reached 
«nch  a  height  of  detestable  guilt  in  oppressing  the 
ehorches  of  his  kingdom  as  Philip  of  France.*'  He 
pots  the  King  to  the  test ;  his  immediate  admission  of 
a  Bishop  of  Macon,  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people, 
without  payment  to  the  crown.  Either  let  the  King 
repudiate  this  base  traffic  of  simony,  and  allow  fit  per- 
sons to  be  promoted  to  bishoprics,  or  the  Franks,  unless 
apostates  from  Christianity,  will  be  struck  with  the 
sword  of  excommunication,  and  refuse  any  longer  to  ob^ 
him.^  In  a  later  epistle  to  the  Bishops  of  France,  de- 
scribing the  enormous  wickedness  of  the  land,  among 
other  crimes  the  plunder  and  imprisonment  of  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  Rome,  he  charges  the  King,  or  rather 
the  tyrant  o(  France,  as  the  head  and  cause  of  all  this 
guilt.  Instead  of  suppressing,  he  is  the  example  of  all 
wickedness.^  The  plunder  of  all  merchants,  especially 
Italians,  who  visit  France,  takes  place  by  royal  author- 
t^.  He  exhorts  the  bishops  to  admonish  him,  rebukes 
their  cowardly  fears  and  want  of  dignity ;  if  the  King 
is  disobedient,  the  Pope  commands  them  to  excommuni- 
cate him,  and  to  suspend  all  religious  services  through- 
out France.*  At  one  time,  in  the  afiair  of  the  Arch- 
bishop Manasaeh  of  Rheims,  aU  the  Archbishops  of 
France  were  under  excommunication. 

Whether  as  part  of  the  new  Roman  policy,  which 
ooked  to  the  Italian  Normans  as  its  body- sngiMui. 
guard  in  the  approaching  contest  with  the  Transalpine 

>AdRoderic    CabiUon,  i.  85,  Dec.  4, 1079. 

*  Ad  Efrfsoop.  Franc.  iL  5,  Sept  10, 1074,  still  stronger,  ii.  82,  Dec  S,  1074 
Compue  Letter  to  Philip,  L  75,  to  the  Ck>iuit  of  Ponthieo  ii.  18  Nov  U 
1074. 

»  Regest.,  V.  17 
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powers,  and  therefore  would  propitiate  that  brave  and 
rising  race  throughout  the  world,  Hildebrand's  prede- 
cessor (and  Alexander  II.  did  no  momentous  act  with* 
out  the  counsel  of  Hildebrand)  had  given  a  direct  sane* 
tion  to  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England.^  The  ban* 
ner  of  St.  Peter  floated  in  the  van  of  the  Bastard  at 
Hastings.  The  reliques,  over  which  Harold  had  been 
betrayed  into  the  oath  of  abandoning  his  claims  on  the 
throne  to  William,  were  ostentatiously  displayed.  It 
was  with  the  full  papal  approbation,  or  rather  with  the 
actual  authority  of  the  Pope,  that  Stigand,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  primate  was  deposed,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  hie- 
rarchy ejected  from  all  the  higher  dignities,  the  bishoprics 
and  abbacies.  A  papal  bull  declared  it  illegal  to  elect  a 
Saxon  to  a  high  benefice.  The  hoUness  of  the  sainted 
Confessor  was  forgotten.  The  Norman  abbey  of  Bee 
must  furnish  primates,  the  Norman  hierarchy  prelates, 
not  all  of  the  same  high  ecclesiastical  character  as  Lan- 
franc  and  Anselm,  for  conquered  England. 

Hildebrand  may  have  felt  some  adnuration^  even 
awe  of  the  congenial  mind  of  the  Conqueror.  Yet 
with  England  the  first  intercourse  of  Gregory  was  an 
imperious  letter  to  Archbishq)  Lanfrunc  concerning  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Edmondsbury,  over  which  he  claimed 
papal  jurisdiction.^  To  the  King  his  language  is  cour^ 
teous.  He  advances  the  claim  to  Peter's  pence  over 
trie  kingdom.  William  admits  this  claim :  it  was  among 
the  stipulations,  it  was  the  price  which  the  Pope  had 
imposed  for  his  assent  to  the  Ccwiquest  But  to  the  de- 
mand of  fealty,  the  Conqueror  returns  an  answer  of 
haughty  brevity :  "  I  have  not,  nor  will  I  swear  fealty 

1  Compare  Letter  to  Laniranc,  Begest  y.,  also  on  Bngland,  viii  1,  iz.  f 
•  Alexandri  Epist  apad  Lanfranc,  It. 
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which  was  never  sworn  by  any  of  my  predecessors  to 
jonrs."^  And  William  maintained  his  Teutonic  inde- 
pendence—  created  bishops  and  abbots  at  his  will— - 
was  absolute  lord  over  his  ecclesiastical  as  over  his  feu- 
dal Hegemen.^ 

To  the  kings  of  Spain,  in  one  of  his  earliest  letterii 
Pope  Gregory  boldly  asserts  that  the  "'^hol^o,— ojyi^l 
realm  of  Spain  is  not  only  within  the  spiritual  •p^- 
jurisdiction  <^  the  Holy  See,  but  her  property ;  what- 
ever port  may  be  conquered  firom  the  usurping  infidels 
may  be  granted  by  the  Pope,  or  held  by  the  conquerors 
as  his  vassals.  He  reminds  the  kings  of  Spain,  Al- 
phonso  of  Castile,  and  Sancho  of  Arragon,  of  the  an- 
cient obedience  of  Spain  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  ex- 
horts them  not  to  receive  the  services  of  Toledo,  but 
that  of  Rome.' 

No  part  of  Latin  Christendom  was  so  remote  or  so 
barbarous  as  to  escape  his  vigilant  determination  to 
bring  it  under  his  vast  ecclesiastical  unity .^  While  yet 
a  deacon  he  had  corresponded  with  Sweyn,  king  of 
Denmark ;  on  him  he  bestows  much  grave  and  excel- 
lent advice.  In  a  letter  to  Olaf,  king  of  Norway,  he  dis- 
suades him  solemnly  from  assisting  the  rebellious  broth 
ers  of  the  Danish  king.^ 

1  FideliUtem  ftoere  Dolni  nee  toIoi  quia  nee  ego  pfvmifk,  nee  aaieeee 
ioree  meos  anteceeeoribiu  tuk  id  fedtee  eomperio.  —  Lanfhuic.  Oper. 
Epist.x. 

•  William*!  temper  in  foch  matters  was  known.  An  abbot  of  Eyreiix 
went  to  complain  at  Rome.  William  eaid,  **  I  hare  a  great  respect  for  the 
Pope's  Legate  in  things  which  concern  religion.  Mais,  i^onta-t41,  si  un 
moine  de  mes  terres  oeait  porter  plainte  centre  moi,  je  le  Ibrai  pendre  k 
Varbn  le  plus  €iev4  de  la  tor%V*  —  Depping,  Hist  des  Normands,  p.  150. 

*  Begest,  i.  7,  April  80, 1078,  regnnm  Hispanias  ab  antiqao  proprii  jnris 
8.  Petri  (Ubse.  He  appeals  te  a  legend  of  St  Paul  having  sent  seven 
bishops  from  Rome  to  convert  Spain,  i.  64,  March  19,  1074.  Cimpare 
tv.2S. 

«  Recast,  11.51  »  vi.  U 
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Between  the  Duke  of  Poland  and  the  King  of  the 
Russians  he  interposes  his  mediation.  The  son  of  the 
Russian  had  come  to  Rome  to  receive  his  kingdom  from 
the  hands  of  St.  Peter.^ 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  as  that  of  Spain,  he  treats 
oet.  28, 1074.  as  a  fief  of  the  papacy ;  he  rebukes  the  King 
Solomon  for  daring  to  hold  it  as  a  benefice  of  the  king 
of  the  Germans.* 

He  watches  over  Bohemia ;  his  legates  take  under 
Jan.  m,  1074.  their  care  the  estates  of  the  Church ;  he  sum- 
mons  the  Archbishop  of  Prague  to  Rome.^ 

Even  Africa  is  not  beyond  the  care  of  Hildebrand.^ 
The  clergy  and  people  of  Carthage  are  urged  to  ad- 
here to  their  archbishop  —  not  to  dread  the  arms  of 
the  Saracens,  though  that  once  fiourishing  Christian 
province,  the  land  of  Cyprian  and  Augustine,  is  so 
utterly  reduced,  that  three  bishops  cannot  be  found  to 
proceed  to  a  legitimate  consecration.* 

»  Regeat.,  u.  78,  74,  April  20, 1076. 

>  Return  Hungariffi  sancta  RomansB  ecclesin  proprium  est,  ii.  13;  com- 
pare ii.  68  (March  28, 1075),  Oeusfd.  R.  H.,  oonaaaguineuB  tans  ( Solomon) 
A  rege  Teutonico  non  a  Romano  pontifice,  luurpative  obtiDuit  dominium 
ejus,  ut  credimos,  divinum  judicium  impedivit 

»i.46. 

•  i.28. 

B  Regest,  iii.  19,  June,  1078.  Comnaro  a  remarkable  letter  to  Ahash 
Sing  of  MaoritaniA,  iii.  3L 
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KING  HENRY  IV.    CAN08A. 

But  the  Empire  was  the  one  worthy,  one  formidable 
antagonist  to  Hildebrand's  universal  theocracy,  q^^.-  ^^ 
whose  prostration  wonld  lay  the  world  be-***^™''*' 
neath  his  feet.  The  Empbe  must  acknowledge  itself 
as  a  grant  from  the  papacy,  as  a  grant  revocable  for  cer- 
tain offences  against  the  ecclesiastical  rights  and  immu- 
nities ;  it  must  humbly  acquiesce  in  the  uncontrolled 
prerogative  of  the  Cardinals  to  elect  the  Pope ;  aban- 
don all  the  imperial  claims  on  the  investiture  of  the 
prelates  and  other  clergy  with  their  benefices ;  release 
the  whole  mass  of  Church  property  from  all  feudal  de- 
mands, whether  of  service  or  of  fSsalty  ;  submit  patiently 
to  rebuke ;  admit  the  Pope  to  dictate  on  questions  of 
war  and  peace,  and  all  internal  government  where  he 
might  detect,  or  suppose  that  he  detected,  oppression. 
This  was  the  condition  to  which  the  words  and  acts  of 
Gregory  aspired  to  reduce  the  hell's  of  Charlemagne, 
the  successors  of  the  Western  Caesars. 

These  two  powers,  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  had 
in'own  op  with  indefinite  and  necessarilv  con-  The  PftpMt 

rt.     .  1     .  1  "  1   1        and  the 

nicting  relations  ;  each  at  once  above  and  be-  smpira. 
neath  the  other ;  each  sovereign  and  subject,  with  na 
distinct  Umits  of  sovereignty  or  subjection  ;   each  ac- 
knowledging the  supremacy  of  the  other,  but  each  re* 
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ducing  that  sapremacj  to  a  name,  or  less  than  a  name. 
As  a  Christian,  as  a  member  of  the  Church,  the  Em- 
peror was  confessedly  subordinate  to  the  Pope,  the  ac- 
knowledged head  and  ruler  of  the  Church.^  As  a  sub* 
ject  of  the  Empire,  the  Pope  owed  temporal  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor.  The  authority  of  each  depended  on 
loose  and  flexible  tradition,  on  variable  and  contradic- 
tory precedents,  on  titles  of  uncertain  signification. 
Head  of  the  Church,  Vicar  of  Christ ;  Patrician,  King 
of  Italy,  Emperor ;  each  could  ascend  to  a  time  when 
they  were  separate  and  not  dependent  upon  each  other. 
The  Emperor  boasted  himself  the  successor  to  the 
whole  autocracy  of  the  CsBsars,  to  Augustus,  Constan- 
tino, Charlemagne :  the  Pope  to  that  of  St.  Peter,  or 
of  Christ  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Em- 
peror claimed  the  right  of  nominating  and  electing  the 
Pope,  he  could  advance  long,  recent,  almost  unbroken 
precedent.  The  Pope,  nevertheless,  could  throw  him- 
self still  fiirther  back  on  his  original  independent  au- 
thority, to  the  early  times  of  the  Church  before  the 
conversion  of  Constantino,  and  to  the  subsequent  period 
before  the  election  of  the  Pope  had  become  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  demand  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
civil  power  ;  above  all,  to  the  nature  of  that  power,  of 
divine  not  of  human  institution.  Besides,  on  their 
part,  Charlemagne  no  doubt,  and  his  Transalpine  suc- 
cessors, had  received  both  the  Patriciate  and  the  Impe* 
rial  crown,  if  not  as  a  gift,  yet  from  the  hands  of  the 
Popes,  and  had  been  consecrated  by  them ;  and  so,  if 
the  imperial  authority  was  not  conferred,  it  was  hal- 

>  Even  Henry  IV.,  perbaps  in  his  despair,  admitted  that  he  might  justly 
Vt  deposed  if  he  had  abandoned  the  ikith. — Henric  Epirt.  ad  Pap.  This 
was  dter  the  Gouncil  of  Worms. 
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lowed  and  endowed  with  a  stronger  title  to  Christian 
obedience  by  that  almost  indispensable  ceremony.  Yet 
the  power  of  the  Csesars  mounted  &r  higher,  to  the 
times  when  they  were  the  sole  autocratic  representadves 
of  all-ruling  Rome;  CsBsars  to  whom  die  Apoetlet 
themselves  had  paid  loyal,  conscientious  obedience. 
Nero  had  been  the  higher  power  to  whom  Paul  had  en- 
joined subjection ;  and  the  temporal  power  itself,  so  said 
the  Scripture  in  words  of  emphatic  distinctness,  was 
likewise  of  divine  appointment.  The  agency  of  either  be- 
ing requisite  to  complete  and  ratify  the  power  of  the  oth- 
er, the  popular  conception  would  construe  that  consent, 
concurrence,  or  approval,  into  an  act  of  free  will,  there- 
fore of  superiority.  The  perplexity  would  be  without 
end;  perplexity  from  which  men  would  escape  only  by 
closing  their  eyes,  and  choosing  their  course  in  the  blind- 
ness of  desperate  partisanship.  The  loftiest  minds 
might  espouse  either  side  on  a  great  immutable  princi- 
ple ;  each  cause  became  a  religion.  Nor  would  either 
Pope  or  Emperor  be  without  precedent  or  groundwork 
in  the  theory  of  his  power,  if  he  claimed,  as  each  did, 
the  right  of  acting  towards  his  adversary  as  a  rebel,  and 
of  deposing  that  rebel ;  the  Emperor  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing an  Anti-pope,  the  Pope  of  setting  up  a  rival 
Emperor.^ 

The  strife,  therefore,  might  seem  at  once  internecine 
and  interminable;  and  in  this  mortal  warfare  the 
powers,  which  each  commanded,  were  strangely  conn- 

*  Dixent  enim  ille  Smntbaita  (this  was  an  opprobrious  tenn  for  Pop« 
(ingory)  q&od  in  snk  esset  potesUte,  qaem  vellet  ad  imperium  promo- 
rere,  et  qaem  veOet  removere.  Sed  argoitor  fosditatis  testimonio  libri  ponti- 
ficalis.  n>i  enim  legHar,  qaod  ordinatio  pape  atque  episcopomm  tit,  el 
esse  debet,  per  manos  regum  et  imperatomm.  This  declaration  of  Heni7*s 
panegyrist,  Benzo  (p.  1060),  is  MLy  confirmed  by  Qregoiy's  acU  and  word* 
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terbalanced  ;  though  in  this  age  the  advantage  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Pope.  The  Emperor  might  seem  to  wield 
the  whole  force  of  the  Empire,  to  ccmimand  an  irre- 
sistible army  ;  the  German  soldiers  were  a  terror  to  the 
Italians ;  often  had  they  marched,  without  encountering 
a.  foe,  upon  Rome  itself.  The  Pope,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  defenceless  prelate,  by  his  character  prohibited 
from  bearing  arms,  without  miUtary  force,  without  a 
defensible  territory,  with  no  allies  on  whom  he  could 
dq)end.  Yet  the  Pope  had-  no  scruple  in  waging  war 
by  secular  arms.  War  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Church  had  no  horrors  for  the  vicegerent  of  Christ. 
Neither  Gregory  nor  his  successors,  nor  did  the  power- 
ful Churchmen  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  hesitate  to 
employ,  even  to  wield,  the  iron  arms  of  knights  and 
soldiery  for  spiritual  purposes,  as  they  did  not  to  use 
spiritual  arms  for  ends  strictly  secular.  They  put  down 
^^esiastical  deUnquents  by  force  of  arms ;  they  anath 
ematized  their  political  enemies.  The  sword  of  St. 
Peter  was  called  in  to  aid  the  keys  of  St.  Peter.  Leo 
IX.  had  set  the  example  of  a  military  campaign  against 
the  Normans ;  but  these  were  thought  at  that  time 
scarcely  better  than  infidels.  Neither  the  present  nor 
the  succeeding  age  would  have  been  greatly  shocked  at 
the  sight  of  a  Pope,  in  complete  armor,  at  the  head  of  a 
crusade.^  Nor  were  allies  wanting  to  counterbalance 
the  armies  of  the  Empire.  The  policy  of  Pope  Nicolas 
had  attached  the  Normans  to  the  Roman  cause ;  Greg- 
ory at  one  time  had  rashly  cast  off  the  Norman  alliance ; 


*  Gregoiy  decides  the  cases  In  which  a  priest  may  bear  arms.  He  is 
condemned  (si)  anna  militaria  portaverit,  excepto  si  pro  tuend&  ju8titi&  sul 
vol  domini,  vel  amici,  eeii  etiam  pauperum,  nee  uon  pro  defendendis  eode 
tiis.  —  Ad  Britann.f  vii.  10. 
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bat  he  was  strong  in  that  of  the  house  of  Tuscany. 
The  Countess  Beatrice,  and  her  daughter  Matilda,  were 
his  unshaken  adherents.  But  the  great  power  of  each 
lay  in  the  heart  of  his  adversary's  territory.  In  Rome 
the  Counts  of  Tusculum  and  the  neighboring  barons 
were  dangerous  partisans  of  the  Empire,  because  ene- 
mies of  the  Pope.  At  scarcely  any  period  was  the 
Emperor  tmdisputed  Lord  of  Germany.  Unwilling,  if 
not  rebellious  subjects,  princes,  often  as  powerful  as 
himself,  were  either  in  arms,  or  watching  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  revolt  Usually  there  was  some  ambi- 
tious house  waiting  its  time  to  raise  itself  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  ruling  dynasty.  Nor  was  the  Church  more 
united  than  the  Empire.  If  many  of  the  great  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  Empire,  from  Churchmanship,  from  relig- 
ious fear,  or  jealousy  of  the  temporal  power,  maintained 
the  Papal  cause  beyond  the  Alps,  the  Emperor  was 
rarely  without  powerful  prelates  on  his  side,  even  in 
Italy.  But  though  thus  in  some  degree  thwarted  and 
opposed,  even  by  his  natural  subjects,  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  Pope  was  of  tremendous  eflScacy.  The 
anathema,  which  in  its  theory  at  least,  and  in  its  unmit- 
igated language,  devoted  its  victim  to  eternal  death,  had 
hardly  lost  any  of  its  terrors.  In  the  popular  belief, 
and  that  popular  belief  included  the  highest  as  well  as 
the  lowest,  the  actual  doom  of  each  man  depended  on 
the  award  of  the  clergy,  that  of  nations  on  the  supreme 
fiat  of  the  Pope.  The  necessities  of  religious  guidance 
and  direction  were  far  more  deeply  felt  than  those  of 
temporal  government.  The  world  could  do  better  with- 
out a  Caesar  than  without  a  Pope  —  at  least  without  a 
priesthood,  who  at  once,  at  the  word  of  the  Pope,  sus- 
pended all  their  blessed  oflSces.     Without  the  Sacra 
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ments  salvation  was  impossible ;  and  these  Sacraments 
ceased  at  once.  If  baptism  was  granted  to  infimts,  if 
to  the  dying  the  Encharist  was  not  absolutely  denied » 
yet  even  these  were  conceded  only  as  acts  of  mercy, 
and  on  ample  submission :  to  the  excommunicated  they 
were  utterly,  absolutely  refiised. 

Anathema  became,  without  shaking  the  common 
dread  of  its  effects,  the  ordinary  weapon  employed  by 
the  Pope  in  his  quarrels  ;  by  Hildebrand  it  was  fulmi- 
nated with  all  the  energy  of  his  character.  The  more 
religious,  indeed,  had  been  for  some  time  shocked  at  the 
lavish  frequency  with  which  this  last  extremity  of  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted,  even  on  refractory  bishops,  and 
for  ecclesiastical  offences.'  There  might  be  some  pru- 
dent apprehension  lest  it  should  lose  its  force  by  famil- 
iarity. But  Damiani  argues  against  it  on  the  hi^ 
religious  ground  of  the  utter  disproportion  of  the  pun- 
ishment in  many  cases  to  the  offence  of  the  criminal. 
But  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  confined  to  delinquencies 
against  the  fitith  or  the  practice  of  the  Gospel.^  A  new 
class  of  crimes  was  gradually  formed  —  disobedience  to 
the  clergy  or  the  See  of  Rome  in  matters  purely  secu- 


>  Damiani  remonstrates  against  the  perpetual  affixture  of  the  anathema 
to  all  Papal,  almost  to  all  eoclesiastical  decrees.  He  is  aihud  of  impairing 
Its  solemnity:  he  would  reserve  it  for  more  awfbl  crimes,  sach  as  heresy. 
A  num  may  almost  inadvertently  rush  "  in  sBtamsB  mortis  barathrom/'  find 
himself,  for  some  trivial  ofi«nce,  the  consort  of  heretics — oontinno  velnt 
haeretlcas  et  tanquam  canctis  criminibus  teneator  obnozins,  anathematia 
sententiA  condemnatur.  —  Epist  1,  xii.,  ad  Alexas.  Pap.  Damiani  has  no 
doubt  that  the  anaUiema  eternally  damns  its  victims  1  —  ^sist  1,  viL  and 
xiv. 

*  Anathema  even  aspired  to  temporal  effects.  Festinabimus  a  commu- 
nions ChristiansB  societatis  absoindere,  ita  nt  nuOam  .demeqm  molofiam  mi 
6eflo,  nullam  prospcritatem  habere  possit  in  saculo.  —Ad  Berengar,  vi.  16. 
How,  in  a  warlike  and  superstitious  age,  mus*^  this  terrible  omen  have 
worked  its  own  fulfilment ! 
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lar ;  encroachment,  real  or  supposed,  upon  the  property 
<rf  the  Church ;  the  assertion  of  rights  questioned  by 
the  Church ;  the  withholding  immunities  claimed  by 
the  Church.  It  was  not  as  infringing  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  as  an  infidel,  or  as  a  heretic ;  it  was  not  as 
riolating  the  great  moral  law  of  Christ,  not  as  a  mur- 
derer or  an  adulterer,  that  the  baron,  the  King,  or  the 
Emperor  in  general  incurred  the  Papal  ban  and  was 
thereby  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful 
and  from  everlasting  salvation ;  it  was  as  a  contuma- 
cious subject  of  the  worldly  kingdom  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff.*  Even  where  moral  or  spiritual  offences  were 
mingled  up  with  the  general  charge,  that  of  contumacy 
to  ijie  ecclesiastical  superior  was  placed  in  the  same 
rank,  and  to  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  was  the 
real,  if  not  avowed,  ground  of  the  censure. 

But  not  only  was  the  excommunicated  himself  under 
this  awful  condemnation,  the  ban  comprehended  all  who 
communicated  with  excommunicated  persons.  Every 
one  in  the  councils,  every  one  in  the  army,  every  one 
who  obeyed,  ahnoet  every  subject  who  rendered  allo- 
wance to  an  excommunicated  prince,  was  viiiiially 
under  excommunication ;  and  under  the  weight  of  this 
censure,  with  this  aggravation  of  death  before  their 
eyes,  men  were  to  go  forth  to  battle  against  those  who 
proclaimed  themselves  the  champions  of  the  Church, 
the  armies  of  the  £uth.  To  these,  if  immediate  transi- 
tion from  the  battle-field  to  paradise  was  not  explicitly 

1  The  Nonnan  princes,  to  whom  the  Pope  had  granted  their  great  pos- 
sessions and  priyileges,  and  on  whom  the  Papacy  had  for  some  time  relied 
for  its  delence  against  the  barons  of  the  Campagna,  having  given  offence, 
and  Hildebrand  being  secore  in  the  more  powerful  protect!  an  of  Beatrice 
of  Tuscany  and  her  daoghter,  were  excommunicated  by  the  dauntJ<^ 
Pope. 
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promised,  as  afterwards  to  the  crusaders  in  tbe  Holj 
AjSLTkd  (Mohammedan  rewards  calculated  to  animate 
them  against  Mohammedan  foes),  yet  they  fought 
under  consecrated  banners ;  their  heroes  were  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Old  Testament ,  the  gratdul 
Church,  the  dispenser  of  everlasting  hfe  and  death, 
would  not  forget  their  services  ;  St.  Peter  would  recog^ 
nize  the  faithful  servants  of  his  successor ;  their  religious 
courage  could  not  but  rise  to  fanaticism;  they  were 
warring  for  the  saints  of  Grod  —  for  God  himself.* 

But  if  on  this  broad  and  general  view  the  Pope  stood 
thus  on  the  vantage  ground  in  his  contest  with  the  Em- 
peror, never  was  a  time  in  which  the  adversaries  met  on 
more  unequal  terms ;  the  Papacy  in  the  fulness  of  its 
strength,  the  Empire  at  the  lowest  state  of  weakness. 
The  Pope,  Hildebrand,  mature  in  age,  of  undisputed 
title,  with  a  name  which  imposed  awe  throughout  Latin 
Christendom,  and  with  the  unswerving  conviction  that, 
in  raising  the  Papal  power  to  the  utmost,  he  was  advanc- 
ing the  glory  of  God ;  perhaps,  if  he  stooped  to  think 

1  Compare  the  elaborate  argument  of  Bonizo,  Biabop  of  Sutri,  in  favor  of 
waging  war  against  the  adherents  of  Guibert  the  Antipope.  After  reciting 
all  the  soldiers  named  with  honor  in  the  New  Testament,  he  goes  on  to 
infer  that  if  it  is  lawftil  ever  to  wage  war,  it  is  against  hereticB.  Did  not 
8.  Hilary  arm  King  Clovis  against  the  Arians  ?  Did  not  S.  Augostint 
ui^  Count  Boniface  to  hang  and  every  way  to  persecute  the  Donatists  and 
Circnmcellions?  Did  not  Augustine,  in  his  £zp08ition  of  the  Sermon  on 
tbe  Mount  on  the  text, "  Blessed  are  ye  who  suffer  persecutioa  fi>r  rigbt- 
eousness  sake,**  say  that  those  are  equally  blessed  who  inJUct  peneaUum 
for  the  sake  of  righteousness !  He  quotes  Jerome  as  saying,  non  est  impie 
taa  pro  Deo  cmdelitas  (ad  Rustic.  Narbon).  **  Hear  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers,  look  to  the  example  of  those  who  have  fought  for  the  truth !  *'  He 
then  triumphantly  appeals  to  the  burning  of  Hermogenes,  the  Prefect,  at 
Constantinople,  by  the  orthodox,  the  battles  waged  by  the  Alexandrians 
•gainst  the  Arians,  which  are  "  praised  throughout  the  world.'*  He  con- 
eludes  with  Gyrirs  -eanctification  of  the  monk  Ammonius,  who  had 
attempted  the  life  of  the  Prefect  Orestes,  as  a  martyr:  he  ends  with  the 
u  air  pie  of  Pope  Leo  and  of  Herlembald  of  MiUn. 
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on  sach  sabjects,  the  wdfare  of  mankind.  The  Em* 
peror,  a  youth,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  ciu«oterof 
yonth,  the  passions  and  weaknesses  of  a  boy  ^^'^  ^* 
bom  to  Empire,  but  with  none  of  that  adventitious  and 
romantic  interest  which  might  attach  the  generous  to 
his  cause.  He  had  been  educated,  if  education  it  might 
be  called,  by  a  gentle  and  tender  mother,  by  imperious 
Churchmen  who  had  gaUed  him  with  all  that  was  ha* 
miUating  with  none  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  severe 
control.^  They  had  only  been  indulgent  to  his  amuse* 
ments ;  they  had  not  trained  him  to  the  duties  of  his 
station,  or  the  knowledge  of  afiairs  and  of  man.  In  his 
earliest  youth,  thus  altogether  undisciplined,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  contract  a  marriage  for  which  he  felt 
profound  aversion ;  and  the  stem  Churchmen,  who  had 
bound  this  burden  upon  him,  refused  to  release  him.^ 
He  tried  to  bribe  Siegfiried  of  Mentz  to  sanction  the 
divorce,  by  promiring  his  aid  in  despoiling  the  abbots  of 
Fulda  and  Herzfeld  of  the  tithes  of  Thuringia,*  but  the 
Pope  sent  the  stem  Peter  Damiani  to  forbid  the  evil 
example.  "  Well  then,"  said  Henry,  "  I  will  ioe9. 
bear  the  burden  which  I  cannot  throw  oflF."  And  when, 
no  doubt  in  consequence,  he  plunged  with  reckless  im- 
petuosity into  the  licentiousness  which  his  station  could 
command,  this,  unexcused,  unpalliated,  was  turned  to 

*  Stenzel,  L  p.  349,  hu  justly  described  the  chiuracter  of  Heniy  and  the 
flril  influences  of  the  domination  of  this  ambitious,  rapacious,  and  unprin- 
cipled hierarchy.  The  great  German  ecclesiastics  abandoned  him  to  him- 
self where  they  should  have  controlled,  eontrolled  where  they  should  have 
feft  him  free.  It  might  almost  seem  that  they  had  studied  to  shear  him  of 
all  his  strength  before  he  should  be  committed  in  his  strife  with  Hildebrand. 

*  Quam  fvasionibas  prindpum  iuritus  daxerat«  Bruno  de  Bello  Saxon- 
ico,  p.  176.  He  was  but  ten  years  old  when  he  was  forced  to  ma*^  her* 
had  never  known  her,  as  he  declared. 

*  Compare  Stenzel,  254. 
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his  shame  and  discredit  by  his  inexorable  adversanes. 
At  length,  indeed,  his  generous  nature  revolted  at  his 
ill-treatment  of  a  gentle  and  patient  wife.  She  bore 
A.D.  ion.  him  a  son.  From  &at  time  he  was  deeply 
attached  to  her.  She  was  his  faithful  companion  in  all 
his  trials  and  sorrows;  she  gave  him  four  children* 
Thus  with  all  the  lofty  titles,  the  pomp  without  the 
power,  the  burden  with  nothing  but  the  enervating  lux* 
uries,  none  of  the  lofi;y  self-confidence  of  one  bom  and 
fitly  trained  to  Empire,  the  character  of  Henry  was 
still  further  debased  by  the  shame  of  perpetual  defeat 
and  humiliation.  His  greater  qualities,  till  they  were 
forced  out  by  adversity,  his  high  abilities,  till  gradually 
ripened  by  use  and  experience,  were  equally  unsus- 
pected by  his  partisans  and  by  his  enemies. 
^  The  great  contest  of  Henry's  reign  found  the  Em* 
smou  reroit  pcror  with  no  part  of  his  subjects  attached  to 
Hemrr  his  person,  with  but  few  regarding  the  dignity 
of  the  Empire  irrespective  of  their  own  private  interests, 
June  29  80  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ™^*'  powcrful  and  warlike  in 
^^-  actual  rebellion.     The  day  afi«r  the  inaugu- 

ration of  Pope  Gregory  the  Saxon  princes  met,  and 
determined  on  their  revolt.  Nothing  can  show  more 
clearly  the  strange  confusion  of  civil  and  religious  mat- 
ters than  the  course  of  proceedings  during  this  conflict. 
The  Saxon  insurrection  takes  the  character  of  a  relig- 
ious war.  The  confederates  first  named  by  the  histo- 
rian are  Wenzel  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  Burchard 
Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  the  Bishops  of  Hildesheim, 
Merseburg,  Minden,  Paderbom,  and  Meissen.  The 
three  ecclesiastics  fevorable  to  the  cause  of  Henry,  Lie- 
mar  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  Bishops  of  Zeitz  and 
Osnaburg,  are  obliged  to  fly  the  country.     To  the  firs* 
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imperative  demand,  the  demolition  of  the  castles  which 
Henry  had  boilt  on  many  of  the  hills  and  mountain 
&stne88es,  to  control  these  turbulent  Saxon  chieftains, 
they  added  these  terms ;  —  that  he  should  dismiss  his 
(aTorites,  and  commit  the  administration  of  affairs  to  his 
legitimate  counsellors,  the  princes  of  the  Empire ;  that 
he  should  disperse  the  bevy  of  concubines  which  he 
maintained,  contrary  to  decency  and  to  the  canons  of 
the  Church,  and  reinstate  his  lawful  wife  in  his  bed  and 
in  his  affections ;  and  so  altogether  abandon  the  follies 
of  his  youth.  ^^  If  he  refiised  their  just  demands,  they 
were  Christians,  and  would  not  be  defiled  by  commun- 
ion with  a  man  who  insulted  the  Christian  fiiith  through 
such  wickedness.  They  were  bound  by  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance ;  and  if  he  would  rule  for  the  edification,  not 
the  destruction  of  the  Church,  justly  and  according  to 
ancient  usage,  maintain  inviolate  the  law,  rights,  and 
Uberties  of  all,  their  oath  was  valid ;  but  if  he  first 
broke  his  oath  they  were  absolved  firom  theirs ;  they 
would  wage  war  upon  him,  even  to  death,  as  a  Barba- 
rian, and  as  an  enemy  of  the  Christian  name,  for  the 
Church  of  God,  the  fidth  of  Christ,  and  their  own 
liberties."  It  was  well  for  Henry  that  this  first  Saxon 
revolt  was  quelled  before  the  breaking  out  of  direct 
hostilities  with  Gr^^ry ;  for  if  his  insurgent  subjects 
could  issue  a  manifesto  so  bold,  and  in  some  respects  so 
noble,  what  had  been  the  consequence  if  the  Pope  had 
supported  their  demands  ?  Thuringia,^  as  well  as  Sax- 
ony, was  in  arms,  and  Henry  received  his  first  bitter  if 
instructive  lesson  of  humiliation.  His  revolted  subjects 
had  openly  avowed  the  right  of  deposing  him.     "  So 

>  A  dif|Nite  eonceming  the  tithes  of  that  whole  region^  claimed  and  levied 
Vf  tW  Archbiihop  of  Meats,  was  inYolyed  in  the  rebellion  of  Thariiif  ia. 
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great  was  his  wickedness,  that  he  ought  not  only  to  ab- 
dicate his  throne,  but  be  stripped  of  his  military  belt, 
and  for  his  sins  forswear  the  world."  ^  He  had  been 
publicly  accused  by  Reginger,  a  noble  of  high  charac^ 
Not.  1,1078.  ter,  of  couspiring  basely  to  massacre  th« 
princes  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  challenge  of  Reginger 
to  make  good  his  charge  in  single  combat  had  be^a 
eluded  rather  than  cheerfully  accepted  in  bold  defiance 
of  its  injustice.  Henry,  unequal  to  these  adversaries, 
had  been  reduced  to  the  utmost  poverty,  to  abject  flight 
and  concealment.  One  city  alone.  Worms,  adhered  to 
the  Emperor^s  waning  fortune,  and  gave  time  for  the 
formidable  league  to  Ml  asunder,  Henry  found  that 
there  was  still  power  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Em« 
peror ;  many  of  the  princes  on  the  Rhine,  with  tlie 
June  9, 1076.  great  prelates,  rallied  around  the  sovereign  • 
the  battle  of  Hohenburg  broke  the  Saxon  power ;  the 
principal  insurgents  had  been  betrayed  into  his  hands 
for  Henry  scrupled  not  at  perfidy  to  regain  his  author 
ity. 

Till  the  close  of  this  Saxon  war  the  Pope  had  main-r 
tained  a  stately  neutrality ;   events  had  followed  so 

NeutraUty  of   ^P^^'y»  ^^^    ®V®"    ^^^    ^^    '^^^    dispOSOd,  he 

tbe  Pope.  could  scarcely  have  found  time  for  authorita^ 
tive  interposition.  The  first  overt  aot  of  Hildebrand 
relating  to  the  Emperor,-  had  been  a  general  admonitioQ 

1  Militore  cingulam  ct  omnem  prorsue  sscculi  usum  quanto  magis  regnam 
abdicare.  The  Saxons  fought  pro  ecclesift  Dei,  pro  fide  Ohristianorunif  pro 
libertaie  8u&,  p.  197.  —  Lambert  of  Herzfeld-  See  on  Lambert  of  Herzfeld, 
improperly  called  of  Aschaffenborg,  the  Preface  of  Pertz.  It  is  fortunate 
that,  for  these  critical  times,  we  have  periiaps  the  best  of  the  monastic  his- 
torians ~  he  ia  our  chief  authority  —  with  tbe  '*De  Bello  Saxooieo  **  «f 
Bruno,  and  Berthold.  Floto's  Heinrich  IV.  und  seine  Zeit,  is  a  constant,  ta 
me  mostly  unsuccessftil,  attempt  to  depreciate  Lambert  — Note  18d0. 

*  Yet  he  mediU'.<Kl  the  coming  strile.    To  Ihike  Qs^Atef  he  wntm  tM 
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io  the  King  to  return  into  the  boeom  of  his  mother^  the 
hdy  R<Mnan  Churoh,  and  to  rule  the  Empire  in  a  more 
worthy  manner;  to  abstain  from  dmoniacal  presenta- 
tions to  benefices ;  to  render  due  allegiance  to  ,^^  p^_^ 
his  spiritual  superior.     But  when  he  spoke  of  Jj^^*** 
Hairy  to  his  n^ore  confidential  firiends,  it  was  ^•"*^- 
in  another  tone.     If  his  admonitions  are  treated  with 
contempt  it  will  not  move  him.     '^  It  is  safer  for  us  to 
resist  him  for  his  salvation  to  the  shedding  of  our  blood, 
than  by  yielding  to  his  will,  to  consent  to  his  ruin."  * 
The  admonition  probably  reached  Henry  in  the  most 
perilous  time  of  his  war  with  the  Saxons ;  he  108.8,1071. 
had  hardly  escaped  firom  their  hands,  had  either  fled,  or 
was  meditating  his  ignominious  flight  from  the  castle  in 
the  Hartzburg,    His  reply,  as  suited  his  for-  ^^^,j,^, 
tunes,  was  in  the  most  submissive  tone.     He  ^^- 
acknowledged  his  sins  against  Heaven  and  the  Pope , 
he  attributed  them  to  his  youth,  to  the  intoxication  of 
imperial  power,  to  the  seductions  of  evil  counsellors. 
He  had  invaded  the  property  of  the  Church  ;  he  had 
made  simoniacal  promotions  of  unworthy  persons.     He 
entreated  the  clemenoy  of  the  Pope ;  he  trusted  that 
firom  henceforth  the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood,  bound 
together  by  the  nece^ty  of  mutual  assistance,  might 
adhere  to  each  other  in  indissoluble  union.^     Hilde- 


he  would  send  enyoys  to  Henry  —  quod  d  noe  aadierit  non  aliter  de  ejus 
qua  nostra  safaita  gmadtmu:  sin  yen  nobis  odinin  pro  dilectione  rsddi- 
dent,  interminatio  qua  dipitnr,  maledictos  homo  qui  prohibet  gladlum  suum 
a  sanguine,  super  nos,  Deo protfideniej  non  yeniet  —  Maj,  1078,  Regeet  i. 
9.    Compare  letter  to  Radolph  of  Snabia,  L  19. 

1  Gregor.  Epist  ad  Beatiioem  et  Mathildam,  1 ,  xL 

*  EpistoU  Henric  Begis.  Mantl,  date  aboot  Aug.  18, 107S.  I  vefinr  to  tUi 
letter  Gregory's  remarkable  words:  —  "Henricnm  ragem  praterea  seias 
dokadinis  et  o^edientitt  plena  nobis  verba  misisse,  et  talia,  q^ialia  aaqae 
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brand  was  delighted  with  language  more  gentle  and 
lowly  than  had  ever  been  used  by  the  predecessors  rf 
Henry  to  the  pontifis  of  Rome.  Hildebrand  even  then 
had  not  confined  himself  to  his  admonition  to  Henry ;  he 
had  already  erected  himself  into  supreme  arbiter  of  the 
affairs  of  Germany.  A  letter  to  the  insurgent  prelates^ 
the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  the  Bishop  of  Halber- 
stadt,  and  the  Saxon  princes,  commanded  them  to  sus- 
pend their  arms  until  he  should  have  inquired  into 
the  justice  of  their  quarrel  with  the  King  their  Lord.^ 
This  was  more  than  a  solemn  persuasive  to  peace,  and 
a  religious  remonstrance  on  the  homicides,  conflagra- 
tions, the  plunder  of  the  churches  and  of  the  poor,  and 
the  desolation  of  the  country  (such  language  had  been 
becoming  in  the  vicar  of  Christ)  ;  he  took  the  tone  of  a 
supreme  judge.  An  act  of  sacrilege  on  the  part  of  the 
Saxons  gave  Henry,  as  he  supposed,  a  iavorable  oppor- 
tunity for  placing  the  spiritual  power  on  his  own  side. 
While  negotiations  were  proceeding,  a  rising  of  the 
Saxon  people  took  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hartz- 
burg.  This  was  the  strong  fortress  which  commanded 
the  whole  country ;  from  which  Henry  had  made  incur- 
sions to  waste  the  district  around,  in  which  he  had 
found  secure  refuge  from  the  popular  indignation,  and 
from  which  he  had  but  now  been  forced  to  fly.  But  so 
long  as  the  Hartzburg  remained  impregnable,  the  Saxon 
liberties  were  insecure ;  with  but  a  garrison  there  the 
Emperor  might  at  any  time  renew  hostilities.  The 
insurgents  surprised  this  stronghold,  but  were  not  con- 


jpenm  neque  antecessores  siioe  raoordaronr  Rrt«««»W  Pontificibus 
—  Heriembaldo.  Regest  i.  26,  Sept  27, 1071.    On  Hemy^a  conduct  in  thif 
affiur  Gregory  lays  great  weight. 
1  Regeati.  89,  Dm;.  90, 107S. 
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tent  with  levelling  the  milttarj  works  to  the  ground. 
Heniy  had  built  a  temporary  church  of  timber,  fur 
nished  with  great  elegance.  The  insurgents  scrupled 
not  to  destroy  this  sacred  edifice,  to  plunder  the  treas- 
ures, to  break  the  altar  to  pieces.  In  wanton  insult,  or 
with  a  fixed  design  to  break  the  bonds  of  Henry's  at- 
tachment to  the  place,  they  dug  up  the  bodies  of  a 
brother  and  a  son  whom  he  had  buried  there.  The 
reliques  of  the  Saints  were  sared  with  diffi*  Mb.M,  lori. 
cnlty,  and  carried  by  the  trembling  clergy  to  a  neigh- 
boring sanctuary.  The  Saxon  chieftains  shuddered  at 
the  consequences  of  this  rash  act ;  Henry *s  indignation 
knew  no  bounds.  To  that  power  which  was  to  be 
used  with  such  commanding  energy  against  himself,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  appeal.  He  sent  messages  to  Rome 
to  demand  the  censures  of  the  Pope  against  the  Saxons, 
all  of  whom  he  involved  in  the  odious  charge  of  bum^ 
ing  churches,  breaking  down  altars,  violating  Christian 
graves,  and  barbarously  insulting  the  remains  of  the 
dead. 

But  the  vengeance  of  Henry  was  fulfilled ;  the 
Saxcm  insurrection  had  been  put  down  at  Hohenburg 
(1075)  without  the  interposition  of  the  Pope,  before 
indeed  he  could  come  to  any  decided  resolution. 

An  embassy  in  the  mean  time  had  arrived  in  €^er- 
many  from  Rome  —  an  embassy,  it  might  ^^^^^^^^^ 
•eem,  intended  to  work  on  the  pious  feelings  ^'^  ***^ 
as  well  as  on  the  fears  €i  the  king.  The  mother  of 
Henry  had  left  her  peaceful  convent  sanctuary,  and 
accompanied  the  Papal  legates,  the  Bishops  of  Prseneste, 
Ostia,  and  Cunas.  Heniy  was  accustomed  from  his 
jrouth  to  the  overweening  haughtiness — he  had  experi- 
need  the  tyranny  —  of  the  prince  prelates  of  Gemuuiy. 
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The  Italian  bishops  bred  in  the  school  of  Hildebrand 
held  even  a  more  high  and  dictatorial  tone.  Their  first 
demands  were  abject,  unquestioning  submission.  They 
refused  to  communicate  with  the  Bang  till  he  had  done 
penance  for  all  his  simoniacal  acts,  and  had  been  ab- 
solved from  the  ban  of  the  Church,  under  which  he  lay» 
either  actually  or  virtually,  as  employing  excommuni- 
cated persons  for  his  counsellors.  They  demanded  the 
dismissal  of  those  persons  against  whom  Pope  Alexan- 
der had  issued  his  censures,  the  bishops  of  Ratisbon, 
Constance,  and  Lausanne,  the  Counts  Eberhard  and 
Ulric,  They  required  him  also  to  summon  a  council 
of  the  prelates  of  Germany  and  Gaul,  in  which  they 
were  to  preside,  as  representing  the  Pope.  The  avowed 
object  of  this  council  was  the  degradation  of  all  the 
prelates  who  owed  their  rise  to  simoniacal  means, 
Henry  at  this  time  hardly  looked  beyond  his  immediate 
advantages,  and  the  gratification  of  his  passions.  Partly 
yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  his  mother,  partly  out  of 
revenge  against  some  of  the  Saxon  prelates,  obnoxious 
to  censure,  especially  from  hatred  of  the  Bisliop  of 
Worms,  who  alone  opposed  his  unbounded  popularity 
in  that  city,  ho  was  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  convo- 
cation of  the  Council,  and  to  allow  full  scope  to  its 
proceedhigs. 

But  most  of  the  bishops  dreaded  this  severe  inquisi 
Q^rjj^^  tion  into  their  titles;  others,  of  whom  the 
p"****^*  chief  was  Licmar,  the  learned  and  sagacious 
Archbishop  of  Bremen,  stood  upon  the  privileges  of 
the  German  Chiu*ch.  It  was  determined  that,  unless 
the  Pope  appeared  in  person,  his  representative,  and  the 
only  lawful  president  of  such  a  council,  was  the  primate 
of  Gei*many.     Siegfried,  Archbishop  of  Meotz,  a  mav 
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of  timid  and  vacillating  character,  waa  as  ill-qualified 
to  be  the  representative  of  Hildebrand  in  Germany,  ai 
boldly  to  oppose  hin  ambitions  encroachments.  He 
feared  alike  the  Pope  and  the  King.  The  fete  of  some 
of  his  brother  prelates  might  well  make  him  tremble,  if 
the  King,  notwithstanding  his  seeming  acquiescence, 
should  enter  into  the  contest,  and  the  popular  fevor  take 
the  part  of  the  King.  The  Bishop  of  Worms  had  been 
driven  from  his  city  with  the  utmost  indignity ;  and  it 
was  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  a  fection,  ^^^  ^ 
eager  to  avenge  the  royal  cause,  which  had  co»of»^ 
endangered  the  life  of  Hanno,  the  great  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  expelled  him  from  the  city,  and  maintained 
Cologne  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  defiant  rebellion.* 
The  origin  of  this  tumult  may  show  the  haughty  ty* 
ranny  of  these  kingly  prelates.  The  Arohbishop  was 
about  to  leave  the  city  after  the  celebration  of  £^t«r« 
A  vessel  was  wanted  for  his  voyage.  His  people,  after 
examining  all  that  were  in  the  port  (this  purveyance  it 
must  be  presumed,  was  of  ancient  usage),  chose  that  of  a 
rich  merchant,  east  the  valuable  lading  on  the  shore, 
and  proceeded  to  sdoe  the  bark  for  the  Archbishop's 
use.  The  merchant's  men  resisted,  headed  by  his  son : 
it  ended  in  a  furious  fitty.  When  the  ArohUshop  heard 
of  it,  he  threatened  summary  punishment  against  the 
seditious  youths.  ^^  For,"  proceeds  the  historian,  ^^  he 
was  a  man  endowed  with  every  virtue,  and  renowned 
fcMT  his  justice  in  civil,  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  causes." 
Lambert  admits,  indeed,  ^^  that  he  was  liable  to  trans- 
pints  of  ungovemaUe  anger*"  The  whde  city  rote  in 
msnrrection ;  the  Archbishop  was  hurried,  to  save  his 

*  Inceitum  leritate  vnlgi,  an  fSictione  eonun  qui  rioem  rtgis  in  archiepi* 
ttpnm  aldici  topiebaiit,  etc.,^  Lambart,  mb  ann.  lOTi. 
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life,  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  His  palace,  his  cellan 
were  plundered :  his  chapel,  with  the  pontifical  robes, 
and  even  the  sacred  vessels,  destroyed ;  one  of  his 
attendants,  mistaken  for  the  Archbishop,  was  killed: 
the  Archbishop  hardly  made  his  escape  in  disguise. 
But  the  coimtry  people  were  attached  to  Hanno,  per- 
na})s  hated  the  citizens ;  a  mihtary  force  sprang  up  among 
nis  vassals  ;  the  city  was  forced  to  surrender.  Six  hun- 
dred of  the  wealthiest  merchants  withdrew  to  the  court 
of  King  Henry  to  implore  his  intercession.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  Archbishop,  it  was  given  out,  without  his 
sanction  plundered  and  committed  horrible  cruelties. 
The  Archbishop  wreaked  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the 
first  movers  in  the  tumult ;  the  son  of  the  merchant 
and  many  others  were  blinded,  many  scourged,  and  the 
city,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  north  of  the  Alps, 
was  a  long  time  before  it  recovered  its  former  pros- 
perity. 

Siegfried  of  Mentz  might  well  quail  before  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position.  Not  merely  was  he  called  upon 
to  summon  this  dreaded  Council,  but  to  carry  at  once 
into  effect  the  stem  and  peremptory  decrees  of  Hilde- 
brand,  and  the  councils  which  he  had  held  at  Rome  for 
the  suppression  of  the  married  clergy.  Throughout 
Western  Christendom  these  decrees  had  met  with  furi-> 
»us,  or  with  sullen  and  obstinate  opposition.  In  Lorn- 
bardy  not  all  the  preaching  of  Ariald,  ncn*  his  mar^* 
dom ;  not  all  the  eloquence  of  Damiani,  not  aU  the 
tyranny  of  Herlembald,  nor  even  the  fanaticism  of  the 
people,  who  were  taught  to  abstain  from  the  unholy 
ministrations  of  this  defiled  priesthood,  had  succeeded 
in  extirpating  the  evil.  Herlembald  was  now  about  to 
tufier   the    miserable  or  glorious  destiny  of  Ariald 
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Si^fried  knew  the  state  of  the  German  clergy ;  ^j^^^^ ,. 
it  was  not  till  he  was  fonnally  threatened  with  ^*- 
the  Papal  censure  that  he  consented  to  promulgate  the 
decree  of  Gregory.^  Even  then  he  attempted  to  tem- 
porize. He  did  not  summon  the  clergy  at  once  to  show 
their  obedience ;  he  allowed  them  six  months  of  delay 
for  consideration  —  six  months  employed  by  the  clergy 
only  to  Gi^^mize  a  more  obstinate  opposition. 

A  synod  met  at  Erfurt.  The  partisans  of  the  mar 
riage  of  the  clergy  assembled  in  prevailing  octob* 
numbers.  Their  language  among  themselves  ^^^ 
had  been  unmeasured.  **  The  Pope/'  tiiey  said,  ^*  must 
be  a  heretic  or  a  madman.  Has  he  forgotten  the  say- 
ing of  the  Lord  ?  All  cannot  folfil  his  word.  The 
apostle  says,  ^  Let  him  that  cannot  contain  marry.'  He 
would  compd  all  men  to  live  like  angels.  Let  him  take 
care,  while  he  would  do  violence  to  nature,  he  break 
not  all  the  bonds  which  restrain  from  fornication  and 
every  uncleanness.  They  had  rather  abandon  their 
priesthood  than  their  wives,  and  then  let  the  Pope,  who 
thought  men  too  grovelling  for  him,  see  if  he  can  find 
angels  to  govern  the  Church."  ^  Siegfried  could  not  but 
betiray  that  he  was  acting  a  part  in  opposition  to  his  own 
judgment ;  his  arguments,  therefore,  had  little  efiect. 
The  clei^  withdrew  to  deliberate.  Some  proposed 
quietly  to  return  to  their  own  homes.  Some  €i  the 
more  violent,  with  confused  but  intelligible  menace, 
called  for  vengeance  on  him  who  dared  to  promulgate 
this  execrable  decree;  they  tiireatened  to  depose  the 
Archbishop,  and  even  to  put  him  to  death,  as  a  warning 

*  Siegfried  had  been  aheady  rebuked  for  other  caiuee  bj  the  Pop% 
BflgeetLSO. 
■  I..Ainbert,  snb  eniL 
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to  his  successors  not  to  publish  such  statutes,  which  they 
strangely  affected  to  treat  as  calumnious  to  the  priest- 
hoods The  afirighted  primate  expressed  his  readiness 
to  appeal  to  Rome,  and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  some  mit- 
igation at  least  of  the  obnoxious  law.  Either  to  distract 
the  assembly  firom  the  main  subject  in  debate,  or  firam 
mere  folly  or  rapacity,  he  suddenly  revived  an  old  que»* 
tion  of  his  claim  on  the  tithes  of  Thuringia.  These 
claims  had  been  settled  in  the  treaty  at  Oerstungen ; 
and  the  enraged  Thuringians,  at  first  with  sullen  mur- 
murs, at  length  with  open  violence,  so  terrified  the 
Archbishop,  that  he  was  glad  to  make  his  way,  envi- 
roned by  his  own  soldiers,  out  of  the  town.  So  closed 
the  synod  of  Erfurt. 

But  the  impatient  zeal  of  Hildebrand  would  brook 
Synod  at  "^  delay.  At  the  head  of  his  Roman  clergy, 
Rome.  ujQjj  yowcd  by  conscieuce  and  religion,  by  in- 

terest and  pride,  to  his  cause  (Guibert  of  Ravenna,  the 
Emperor's  representative,  the  representative  of  the 
German  party  in  Italy,  as  yet  ventured  no  opporition), 
he  determined  at  all  hazards,  even  that  of  changing  the 
yet  obsequious,  or  at  least  consenting,  Emperor,  from  an 
ally  in  the  subjugation  of  the  simoniacal  and  married 
clergy  into  an  implacable  antagonist,^  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  all  these  abuses,  comprehended  under  the  oppro- 
brious name  of  simony.  He  might  justly  apprehend  that 
the  total  suppression  of  the  evil  was  absolutely  impossi^ 
ble,  while  the  temporal  sovereign  possessed  the  power 
of  conferring  spiritual  benefices.   As  long  as  the  greater 


1  In  a  letter  to  King  Henry  (Dec  7,  KflA)  he  praises  him  for  his  amicable 
reception  of  his  envoys,  rejoices  that  he  bad  determined  to  destroy  simony 
and  the  fornication  of  the  clergy.  —  ii.  30.  Compare  81,  where  he  proposal 
a  crusade  against  the  Inftdels. 
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dignities,  the  rich  abbeys,  dr  even  stations  of  inferior 
rank  and  authority,  coveted  for  their  wealth,  thm  dig- 
nity^ or  even  their  ease  or  quiet,  were  in  any  way  at 
the  disposal  of  the  laity,  so  long  would  an  impoverished 
sovereign  traffic  in  these  promotions,  or  an  ambitious 
sovereign  crowd  them  with  his  creatures  —  each  regard- 
less of  the  worthiness  of  those  elevated  to  the  sacred  o^ 
fices,  either  looking  for  remuneration  out  of  the  act- 
ual revenues  of  the  see,  or  in  servile  adherence  to  his 
commands.^  But  the  Church,  as  a  great  proprietor  of 
lands,  originally  granted  and  mostly  held  on  the  com- 
mon feudal  tenure,  was  bound  by  the  laws  which  regu- 
lated other  benefices.  It  had  been  content  to  receive 
these  estates  with  their  secular  advantages  and  their  sec- 
ular services.  The  temporal  power  throughout  declared 
that  it  did  not  bestow,  or  if  it  sold  for  any  stipulated 
gift  or  service  the  benefice  attached  to  the  see,  the  ab- 
bacy, or  the  prebend,  it  did  not  presume  to  sell  the  spir- 
itual fimction,  but  cmly  the  property  of  the  endowment. 
The  sovereign  was  the  Uege  lord,  not  of  the  bishop  or 
the  abbot  in  his  hierarchical,  solely  in  his  feudal  rank. 

The  form  c^  investiture,  indeed,  was  in  favor  of 
Gregory's  views ;  the  ring  and  tlie  staff  which  the 
Inshop  received  icom  the  temporal  sovereign.  The 
ring,  the  symbol  <^  his  mystic  marriage  with  his  diocese ; 
the  staff,  the  sceptre  of  his  spiritual  sway,  might  seem 
to  belong  exclusively  to  his  holy  ftmction.  But  this  in- 
vestiture conveyed  the  right  to  the  temporal  possessions 


1  But  were  tlie  Popes  guiltl««  ?  Hermmn  of  Bamberg  had  bought  hia 
bishopric;  he  was  accused  as  a  Simooiac,  and  itunmoned  to  Borne.  By 
MTge  gifts  to  Alexander  II.  he  not  only  obtained  pardon  onder  a  covenant 
Bot  to  sell  any  church  preferments  —  he  retomed  in  honor  with  an  irch* 
bishop's  pali.  — Lambert,  sub  ann.  lOTOi 
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or  endowments  of  the  benefice  ;  it  assigned  a  local  jurish 
diction  to  the  bishop ;  it  was  in  one  form  the  ancient 
consent  of  the  laity  to  the  spiritual  appointment ;  it  pre* 
Bumed  not  to  consecrate,  but  permitted  the  consecrated 
person  to  execute  his  office  in  a  certain  defined  sphere, 
and  under  the  protection  and  guarantee  of  the  civil 
power.  This  was  only  the  outwa^  mark  of  allegiance 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  secular  supremacy  as  far  as 
the  estate  or  its  feudal  obligations. 

In  a  council  held  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sjnod  of  7^^  1076,  Gregory  abrogated  by  one  decree 
aSfabout  tt^'^'^hole  right  of  investiture  by  the  temporal 
iuTestitiirM.   sovereign.^ 

The  prohibition  was  couched  in  the  most  imperious 
and  compreh^isive  terms.  It  absolutely  deposed  every 
bishop,  abbot,  or  inferior  ecclesiastic  who  should  receive 
investiture  firom  any  lay  person.  It  interdicted  him, 
whosoever  should  be  guilty  of  this  act  of  ambitioq  and 
rebellion  (which  was  the  sin  of  idolatry)  until  he  should 
have  abandoned  the  benefice  so  obtained,  firom  all  com- 
munion in  the  &vor  of  St.  Peter,  and  fix>m  admission 
into  the  Church.  And  if  any  Emperor,  duke,  marquis, 
count,  or  secular  potentate  or  person  should  presume  to 
grant  such  investiture  of  bishopric  or  inferior  dignity, 
he  was  condemned  to  the  same  sentence.     This  statute 


1  Si  qois  deinceps  episoopatnm  yd  abbatiam  de  manu  alicujoB  laics  per- 
80D8B  suBoeperit,  nullatenas  inter  episcopos  vel  abbates  habeatar,  nee  nlla  ei 
nt  epifloopo  ant  abbati  andientia  concedator.  Insuper  d  gratiam  beati 
Petri,  et  introitum  ecdesiiB  interdJcimus,  qaoad  usque  locum,  quem  sub 
crimine  tarn  ambitionis  quam  inobedientin,  quod  est  scdns  idololatrin,  de* 
senierit  Similiter  etiam  de  inferioribos  eodedasticis  dignitatibns  constita- 
imus.  Item,  u  quis  Imperatomm,  Dncnm,  Marchionum,  Comitom,  vd 
qnilibet  sssculariom  poteetatnm,  ant  personamm,  investituram  episcopatua, 
yd  diciyas  ecclesiastics^  dignitatis  dare  prssnmpeerit,  ^osdem  sententi^ 
fincnlo  se  astrictum  sdat  —  Labbe.  Concil.,  p.  842. 
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made  a  revolution  in  the  whole  feudal  system  through- 
out Europe  as  regarded  the  relation  of  the  Church  now 
dominant  to  the  State.  In  the  Empire  it  annulled  the 
precarious  power  of  the  Sovereign  over  almost  half  his 
subjects.  All  the  great  {urelates  and  abbots,  who  wera 
at  the  same  time  the  princes,  the  nobles,  the  counsellors, 
the  leaders  in  the  Diets  and  national  assemblies,  became 
to  a  great  degree  independent  of  the  Crown :  the  Em- 
peror had  no  concern,  unless  indirectly,  in  their  promo> 
tion,  no  power  over  their  degradation.  Their  lands 
and  estates  were  as  inviolable  as  their  persons.  Where 
there  was  no  fealty  there  could  be  no  treason.  Every 
benefice,  on  the  other  hand,  thus  dissevered  from  the 
Crown  was  held,  if  not  directly,  yet  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Pope.  For  as  with  him  was  the  sole  judgment 
(the  laity  being  excluded)  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
election,  with  him  was  the  decision  by  what  ofiences  the 
dignity  might  be  forfeited ;  and  as  the  estates  and  en- 
dowments were  now  inalienable,  and  were  withdrawn 
from  the  national  property  and  became  that  of  the 
Church  and  of  God,  the  Pope  might  be  in  fact  the  liege 
lord,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  half  the  world. 

From  this  time  the  sudden  and  total  change  takes 
place  in  the  courteous  and  respectful,  if  still  Bmohb^ 
jealous  and  guarded,  intercourse  between  JJJ^'^.Sd  tii» 
Henry  and  the  Pope.  Till  now  Henry  was  *^p«w- 
content  to  sacrifice  the  simoniacal  and  the  married 
clergy,  and  to  be  the  submissive  agent  of  the  Pope  in 
their  degradation.  They  are  now,  with  short  intervals 
but  of  seeming  peace,  resolute,  declared,  unscrupulous, 
remorseless  enemies.  Each  is  determined  to  put  forth 
his  full  powers,  each  to  enlist  in  his  party  the  subjects 
of  the  other.  If  Gregory  had  condescended,  which  he 
ToL.  ni.  27 
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did  not,  to  dissemble  his  deliberate  scheme,  his  avowed 
sacred  duty  to  subject  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual 
power,  a  man  of  Henry's  experience,  even  if  without 
natural  sagacity,  could  not  but  perceive  what  was  now 
at  issue.  This  act  despoiled  the  Emperor  of  one  of  his 
most  valuable  prerogatives  ;  a  prerogative  indispensable 
to  his  authority. 

Nor  was  Henry  now  in  a  condition  tamely  to  endure 
the  aggression  even  of  the  Pope.  The  sudden  revolu- 
tion in  the  German  mind  in  his  fevor,  the  victory  of 
Hohenburg,  the  submission  of  the  Saxons,  the  captivity 
of  their  chiefe  (the  firuits  of  that  victory)  might  have 
intoxicated  a  mind  less  unused  to  success.  Nor  was  he 
without  powerful  allies,  pledged  by  their  interests  to  his 
cause,  and  mcensed  by  the  bold  and  uncompromising 
manner  in  which  the  Pope  asserted  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  enforce  his  supremacy.^  The  German  Church 
as  shown  at  Erfurt,  had  still  a  strong  inclination  to 
independence.  Of  the  more  powerful  prelates,  some 
indeed  were  old,  some  irresolute ;  but  some,  sharing  in 
his  condemnation,  were  committed  to  his  side.  Hanno 
of  Cologne  died  ^  during  the  early  part  of  the  conten- 
tion. Siegfried  of  Mentz  was  timid,  wavering,  con- 
sciously oppressed  by  the  fearful  responsibility  of  his 
position.  By  the  same  Roman  synod,  Licmar,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bremen,  Werner  of  Strasburg,  Herman  of 
Bamberg,  Henry  of  Spires,  William  of  Pavia,  Cuni- 
bert  of  Turin,  Dionysius  of  Piacenza,  besides  the  three 

^  See  the  additions  made  to  the  Regesta  of  Qngory  VII.,  in  MablUon 
Oorrespondence,  ii.  148. 

*  Dec.  4, 1075.  According  to  Lambert  he  went  "  ad  angeloe.**  Miradei 
wen  wrought  at  his  tomb.  See  his  high  character,  a  sort  of  ideal  of  a  prel« 
ate  of  those  days.  "If  austere,  magnificent;  lairish  to  monasteries;"  o/ 
bia  ambition  and  worldly  pride  not  a  word  I    Compare  Berthoid,  sub  aniu 
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BishopB  of  Constance,  Zeitz,  and  Lausanne,  the  pro- 
scribed counsellors  of  Henry,  were  interdicted  from  the 
performance  of  their  Amctions.  The  Saxon  prelates 
were  now  conquered  rebels ;  the  Bishop  of  Worms  an 
exile  from  his  city.  Few  were  disposed  by  denying  the 
legality  of  lay  investiture  to  imperil  their  own  right  to 
the  estates  of  their  churches.  But  the  more  determined 
and  reckless  resistance  was  among  the  partisans  of  the 
married  clergy.  Siegfried,  yielding  to  the  urgent  com- 
mands, to  die  menaces  of  the  Pope,  caUed  a  second 
synod  at  Mentz.^  The  Papal  Legate  was  present ;  he 
displayed  the  mandate  of  the  ApostoUc  See,  that  the 
bishops  in  their  seyeral  dioceses  should  compel  the 
priests  to  renounce  their  wives  or  abstain  altogether 
from  their  sacred  ministiy.  The  whole  assembly  rose ; 
so  resolute  was  their  language,  so  fierce  were  their  ges- 
tures, that  the  Archbbhop  again  trembled  for  his  life. 
He  declared  that  from  henceforth  he  would  take  no  con- 
cern in  such  perilous  matters,  but  leave  the  Pope  to 
execute  his  own  decrees. 

At  Passau  the  Bishop  Altman  had  already  not  only 
pubUshed  the  papal  prohibition  against  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  ;  he  interdicted  the  married  clergy  from  the 
altar.  He  had  met  with  stubborn,  sullen  resistance. 
On  St.  Stephen's  Day  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  a.d.  1074. 
and  read  the  Pope's  brief;  he  would  have  been  torn  in 
pieces  but  for  the  intervention  of  some  of  the  powerful 
citizens.  Bishop  Henry  of  Coire  hardly  escaped  with 
hislife.3 

No  doubt  it  was  this  which  raised  a  fixed  and  deter- 


^lambert 

*  Lambert,  sab  aim.  1074     ComfMure  Vit  Altmuini,  Apod  Porte,  idtt 
ft.  81^ 
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mined  opposition  to  Hildebrand  in  a  large 
party  of  tiie  clergy  throughont  Latin  Chris- 
^^^'  tendom,  more  especially  in  Italy  and  in  Ger- 
many.^ The  manner  in  which  the  Pope  commanded 
the  execution  of  the  decree  aggravated  its  harshness 
and  cruelty.  The  Pope  deliberately  sacrificed  the 
cherished  sanctity,  the  inviolability  of  the  priesthood  j 
or  rather  be  disowned  as  a  priesthood,  and  cast  forth  to 
shame  and  ignominy  those  whom  he  branded  as  unwor- 
thy of  its  privileges.  The  personal  exposure  and  deg- 
radation could  not  be  more  galling.  By  the  judgment 
of  the  laity,  by  force  employed  against  them  by  unhal- 
lowed hands,  they  were  not  merely  to  be  prohibited 
from  their  sacred  functions ;  they  were  expelled  from 
the  choir,  and  thrust  down  into  the  place  of  the  peni- 
tents. Even  bishops  were  to  be  summarily  degraded, 
or  rather  not  recognized  as  bishops.^  Who  may  imag- 
ine the  fierceness  of  the  more  rude  and  profligate,  thus 
sternly  and  almost  suddenly  interrupted  in  their  licen« 
tiousness ;  whose  secret  but  ill-concealed  voluptuousness 
was  dragged  to  light  and  held  up  to  shame  and  oblo- 
quy, perhaps  to  the  now  unawed  vengeance  of  the 
injured  husband  or  father.  In  proportion  to  their  un- 
principled looseness  would  be  the  passion  of  their  resent* 
ment,  the  depth  of  their  vindictiveness.  But  these,  it 
may  be  charitably,  and  as  far  as  the  documents  show, 
justly  concluded,  were  the  few.  What  must  have  been 
the  bitterness  of  heart  of  those,  the  far  larger  part  of 
the  clergy,  whose   marriage,  or  at   least   an   impUed 

^  Berthold  (sub  ann.  1076)  sajs  of  the  edict  againfit  the  marriage  of  tht 
clergy,  that  it  caused  maximum  odium  in  dominum  apostolicum,  etperpcm 
eoi  eo8  qui  consentirent  ei. — Apud  Perts,  p.  27S.  Yet  Berthold  was  aii 
liildebrandist. 

«  letter  to  Adela,  Countess  of  Flanders,  iv.  10,  and  to  Robert,  iv.  U. 
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and  solemn  engagement,  almost  as  sacred  as  roai'iiage, 
Iiad  been  endeared  by  the  sweet  charities  of  life,  by 
the  habits  of  mutual  affection,  the  common  ties  of  pa- 
rental love.  Their  wives  were  to  be  torn  from  them, 
and  treated  with  the  indignity  of  prostitutes;  their 
children  to  be  degraded  as  bastards.  In  some  cases 
these  wretched  women  were  driven  to  suicide;  they 
burned  themselves,  or  were  found  dead  in  their  beds 
from  grief,  or  by  their  own  hands ;  and  this  was  pro- 
claimed as  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  their  sins.* 
With  some  of  the  married  clergy  there  may  have  been 
a  consciousness,  a  misgiving  of  wrong,  at  least  of  weak- 
ness inconsistent  with  the  highest  clerical  function  ;  but 
with  others  it  was  a  deliberate  conviction,  founded  on 
the  authority  of  St.  Paul ;  on  the  usage  of  the  primitive 
Church,  justified  by  the  law  of  Eastern  Christendom, 
and  in  Milan  asserted  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  St. 
Ambrose ;  as  well  as  on  a  conscientious  assurance  of  the 
evils,  the  manifest  and  flagrant  evils,  of  enforced  clerical 
celibacy.  And  these  men,  even  when  they  acknowl* 
edged  their  weakness,  and  were  content  with  the  lower 
stations  in  religious  estimation,  were  to  be  mingled  up 
in  (me  sweeping  anathema  with  the  worst  profligates ; 
to  be  condemned  to  poverty  and  shame,  to  be  thrown 
loose  to  the  popular  judgment,  the  popular  jealousy, 
the  popular  fory. 

1  PaoI  Bemried  triiunphi  in  the  miserj  of  these  women,  many  of  them 
tfie  wives,  as  lie  acknowledges,  of  the  clergy.  Interea  saper  ipsas  qnoque 
iizoree,  sen  ooocobinas  Nicolaitarum  sevit  divina  nltio.  Nam  qtuedf  ro 
illanmi  in  reprobara  sensom  tnditn,  semetipeas  incendio  tradlderunti 
aUqiuB  dam  sane  cabitum  issent  mortos  reperts  sunt  in  matutino  absque 
vllo  pmeimte  infirmitatis  indido:  aliqoarnm  etiam  corpora,  post  evulsas 
•Bimas,  maHgni  spiritos  rapientes  et  in  sua  latibnla  reponentee,  humanl 
Mpnltnrft  privaverunt.  In  what  shape  did  these  malignant  spirits  appear! 
Vit  Gregoiy  VII.  MoraL  S.  I.  ill. 
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It  was  not  indeed  in  Germany  or  Lombardy  alone 
that  the  opposition  to  one  or  both  the  Hildebrandine 
decrees  against  lay  investiture  and  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  encountered  fierce  opposition.  The  latter,  as  of 
more  immediate  operation,  excited  the  most  furious  pas 
sion.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  venturing  to  read  the  decree  in  his  cathedral, 
was  driven  from  the  pulpit  with  a  shower  of  stones.  At 
the  Council  of  Paris,^  when  the  decree  was  read,  there 
was  a  loud  outcry  of  appeal  to  St.  Paul's  Episde  to 
Timothy.  The  Abbot  of  Pont-Isftre  *  dared  to  say  that 
the  Pope's  commands,  just  or  unjust,  must  be  obeyed. 
He  was  dragged  out  of  the  assembly,  spat  upon,  struck 
in  the  face  by  the  King's  servants,  hardly  rescued  alive.' 
Everywhere,  in  Italy,  in  Rome  itsdf,  in  France, 
throughout  Germany,  the  decrees  were  received  with 
the  most  vigorous  or  stubborn  oppugnance;  Gregory 
acknowledges  the  reluctance  with  which  it  was  submit- 
ted to  by  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy,  the  tardiness  of 
the  bishops  to  enforce  its  penalties.*  This,  doubtless, 
more  than  the  strife  with  the  empire,  and  the  collision 
between  the  Italian  and  German  party,  was  the  chief 
source  of  the  deep  and  wide^read  rancor  excited  in 

>  Mansl,  sub  ann.    Orderio.  VitaL 

'  If  the  bishops  of  France,  writes  Gregory,  are  lukewarm  in  enforaog 
these  decrees,  we  hereby  mterdict  the  people  finom  attendhig  the  minislni- 
tions  of  such  false  priests.  —  iv.  20. 

*  Epist  Theodor.  Yirdunens.  ad  Qregor.  YII.  Martene  et  Darand.  i.  SISL 
Epistola  cnjusdam,  p.  281.  The  populace  sometimes  took  the  other  iid«. 
The  people  of  Cambray  burned  a  man  fbr  rentaring  to  say  that  the  Simoniae 
or  married  clergy  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  say  mass.  So  writes  Gregory. 
The  clergy  of  Cambray  were  generally  married.  Gregory  would  make  this 
man  a  martyr. 

*  Ad  hflDc  tamens  inobedientes,  exceptU  peirpaMti*^  tam  ezecrandam  oon^ 
foetudinem  (simony  and  marriage)  nuUA  studuerunt  prohibitiose  deddv« 
■nUA  districtione  punire.  —  Ad  Rodolph.  ii.  45. 
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the  hearts  of  men,  rancor  almost  unprecedented,  against 
Gregory  YII.  Later  history  shows  Hilde-  H«tr«i 
brand,  if  not  an  object  of  admiration,  of  awe.  ^i^nad. 
Those  who  most  deprecate  his  audacious  ambition,  his 
assumption  of  something  bordering  on  divinity,  respect 
the  force  and  dignity  of  his  character.  The  man  who 
by  the  mere  power  of  mind,  by  spiritual  censures,  with 
out  an  army,  except  that  which  he  levied  by  his  influ- 
ence over  others,  with  enemies  in  his  own  city,  aspired 
to  rule  the  world,  to  depose  the  mightiest  sovereigns,  to 
raise  up  a  barrier  against  the  dominion  of  mere  brute 
force  and  feudal  tyranny,  is  contemplated,  if  by  some 
witli  enthusiastic  veneration,  by  otliers  if  with  aversion, 
as  the  Incarnation  of  anti-Christian  spiritual  pride,  nev- 
ertheless not  without  the  homage  of  their  wonder,  and 
wonder  not  unmingled  with  respect.  But  in  his  own 
day  the  hostility  against  his  name  did  not  confine  itself 
to  indignant  and  vehement  invectives  against  his  over- 
weening ambition,  severity  and  imperiousness ;  there  is  no 
epithet  of  scorn  or  debasement,  no  imaginable  charge  of 
venality,  rapacity,  cruelty,  or  even  licentiousness,  which 
is  not  heaped  upon  him,  and  that  even  by  bishops  of  the 
opposite  party.^  The  wilful  promoting  of  unnatural 
sins  is  retorted  by  the  married  clergy  on  the  assertor  of 
clerical  chastity  ;  even  his  austere  personal  virtue  does 
not  place  him  above  calumny;  his  intimate  alliance 
with  the  Countess  Matilda,  the  profound  devotion  of 
that  \otty  female  to  her  spiritual  Father,  his  absolute 
command  over  her  mind  is  attributed  at  one  time  to 
crimina]  intercourse,^  at  another  to  magic. 

1  That  which  in  the  poetical  invective  (I  am  ashamed  to  abase  the  word 
poetry)  of  Benso,  apad  Menclceniom,  p.  975  (be  it  observed  a  bishop),  takes 
tfa  J  coarsest  and  plamest  form,  is  noticed  also  by  the  grave  Lambert  of 
Herzfeld. 

*  Hire  est  molier  ilia,  de  qua  ab  obtrectatoribus  fidei  et  conciUtatoribus 
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Even  at  the  time  at  which  Hildebrand  was  thus  de- 
claring wai'  against  the  empii*e,  and  precipitating  the 
inevitable  conflict  for  supremacy  over  the  world,  he  was 
not  safe  in  Rome.  It  cannot  be  known  whether  Grui* 
bert  of  Parma,  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  imperial  interests  in  Italy,  who  in 
Rome  had  opposed  all  that  he  dared  —  a  sullen  and 
dissembled  resistance  to  the  Pope  —  was  privy  to  the 
daring  enterprise  of  Cencius.  That  leader  and  de- 
scendant of  the  old  turbulent  barons  of  Romagna  had 
old  scores  of  vengeance  to  repay  against  Hildebrand, 
the  adviser  of  that  policy  which  had  brought  down  the 
Normans  for  their  subjugation. 

Cencius  had  been  master  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  the  master  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  was  an  im- 
portant partisan  for  the  Pope.  The  Normans  might 
now  seem  to  have  done  their  work  ;  for  some  offence 
they  were  excommunicated  in  their  turn  by  the  fearless 
Gregory ;  the  Counts  of  Tusculum  were  to  be  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  Roman  See.     But  Cencius  was  after- 


▼eritatis  crimen  incestus  sancto  Pontifici  objiciebfttur.  —  Hngon.  CfaroK. 
apud  Pertz,  x.  p.  462.  His  defenders,  wigalarljr  enough,  think  it  necessary 
to  appeal  to  mii-acle  to  explain  this  di  aination  of  a  powerful  and  religious 
mind  like  Hildebrand's,  over  perhaps  a  weakly  religious  one  like  Matilda's. 
This  scandal  appears  in  its  grossest  and  most  particular  form  in  Cosmas  of 
Prague,  who  adds,  "  hiec  sufficit  breyiter  dixisse,  qu»  utinam  non  dixis- 
sem.'*  Apud  Menckenium,  p.  89.  The  age  of  one  of  Uie  two  might  be 
er  ongh  to  contradict  those  foul  tales,  if  they  were  worth  contradiction.  Yet 
was  the  charge  publicly  made  in  the  address  of  the  German  Bishops  in  tLe 
Synod  at  Mentz.  Thus  writes  a  Bishop.  Qui  etiam  foBtore  quodam  grmvissimi 
Bcandali  totam  eoclesiam  replesti  de  conventu  et  cohabitatione  aliensa  muli- 
eris  familiariori,  qnam  necesse  est.  In  qu&  re  verecnndia  nostra  magis  quasi 
causa  laborat,  quamvis  hseo  generalis  querela  ubique  personuerit  omnia 
judida  omnia  decreta  per  feminas  in  s^e  apostolicil  actuari  deniqoe  pei 
f(emin4S  totura  orbem  ecclesiae  administrari.  Udalrici  Cod.  apud  Eccard. 
ii.  p.  172.  I  believe  this  as  little  as  the  incests,  violation  of  nuns  and  vir 
gins  charged  by  one  or  two  writers  against  Henry. 
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wards  Mispeeted  of  dealings  with  the  excommunicated 
Guibert.  He  was  attacked  and  taken ;  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  for  a  time  dismantled ;  the  life  of  Cencios 
was  spared  only  on  the  merdinl  intervention  of  the 
Countess  Matilda.^  Cencius  therefore  had  long  arrears 
of  revenge  ;  success  would  make  him  an  ally  who  might 
dictate  Us  own  terms  to  those  who  had  a  common  inte]> 
est  in  the  d^radation  of  Gregory.  Master  of  the 
Pope's  person,  he  might  expect  not  merely  not  to  be 
disowned,  but  to  claim  whatever  reward  might  be  de^ 
manded  by  his  ambition. 

On  the  eve  of  Christmas-day  the  rain  had  poured 
down  in  torrents.  The  Romans  remained  a.s.  1075.^ 
in  their  houses ;  the  Pope,  with  but  a  few  by  cmdai. 
ecclesiastics,  was  keeping  the  holy  vigil  in  the  remote 
church  of  Santa  Maiia  Maggiore.  The  wild  night 
suited  the  wild  purpose  of  Cencius.  The  Pope  was  in 
the  act  of  administering  the  Holy  Communion,  when  a 
fierce  shout  of  triumph  and  a  sluiek  of  terror  sounded 
through  the  church.  The  soldiers  of  Cencius  burst  in, 
swept  along  the  nave,  dashed  down  the  rails,  rushed  to 
the  altar,  and  seized  the  Ponti£P.  One  fatal  blow  might 
have  ended  the  life  of  Hildebrand  and  changed  the 
course  of  human  events ;  it  glanced  aside,  and  only 
wounded  his  forehead.  Bleeding,  stripped  of  his  holy 
vestments,  but  patient  and  gentle,  the  Pope  made  no 
resistance  ;  he  was  dragged  away,  mounted  behind  one 
of  the  soldiers,  and  imprisoned  in  a  strong  tower .^  The 
rumor  ran  rapidly  through  the  city ;  all  the  night, 
trumpets  pealed,  bells  tolled.  The  clergy  r«om. 
who  were  officiating  in  the  different  churches  broke  off 

'  Cendns,  according  to  Lambert,  had  been  ezcommDnicated  by  the  Pope 
•  Bonizo. 
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their  services,  and  ran  about  the  streets  summoning  the 
populace  to  rescue  and  revenge ;  soldiers  rushed  to  the 
gates  to  prevent  the  prisoner  from  being  carried  out  of 
the  town.  At  the  dawn  of  mom  the  people  assembled 
in  the  Capitol,  ignorant  whether  the  Pope  was  dead  or 
alive.  When  the  place  of  his  imprisonment  was  known, 
they  thronged  to  the  siege ;  engines  were  brought  irom 
all  quarters  ;  the  tottering  walls  began  to  yield.  Cen- 
dus  shuddered  at  his  own  deed.  One  feithfiil  friend  and 
one  noble  matron  had  followed  the  Pope  into  his  dun- 
geon. The  man  had  covered  his  shivering  body  with 
ftirs,  and  was  cherishing  his  chilled  feet  in  his  own 
bosom  ;  the  woman  had  stanched  the  blood,  had  bound 
up  the  wound  in  his  head,  and  sat  weeping  beside  him. 
Cendus,  cowardly  as  cruel,  had  no  course  left  but  to 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff,  and  to  implore 
his  mercy.  In  the  most  humiliating  language  he  con- 
fessed his  sins,  his  sacrilege,  his  impiety.  The  Pope, 
thus  insulted,  thus  wounded,  thus  hardly  escaped  from 
a  miserable  death,  maintained  throughout  the  mild  dig- 
nity and  self-command  of  a  Christian  Pontiff.  His 
vrisdom  might  indeed  lead  him  to  dread  the  despair  of  a 
ruffian.  "  Thine  injuries  against  myself  I  freely  par- 
don. Thy  sins  against  God,  against  his  mother,  his 
apostles,  and  his  whole  Church,  must  be  expiated.  Go 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  if  thou  retumest 
alive,  present  thyself  to  us,  and  be  reconciled  with  God. 
As  thou  hast  been  an  example  of  sin,  so  be  thou  of  re^ 
pentance  I  "  Christ  himself  might  seem  to  be  speaking 
in  his  Vicegerent.^ 

Gregory  was  brought  out ;  he  made  a  motion  to  the 

^  PauL  Beroried,  Yit  Greg.    Lambort,  Berthold  sub  ano.  1076.    An.iilf 
?■  f ,  apad  Pertz.    Bonizo.  Lib.  ad  Amic 
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pec^Ie  to  arrest  the  ftiry  with  which  they  were  rushing 
to  storm  the  tower ;  it  was  mistaken  for  a  sign  of  dis- 
tress. They  broke  down,  tibey  clambered  over,  the 
walls.  GregOTy,  yet  stained  with  blood,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  his  deliyerers ;  he  was  carried  in  triumph  to 
the  church  firom  which  he  had  been  dragged,  finished 
the  service,  and  returned  to  the  Lateran.  Cencius  and 
his  kindred  fled ;  their  houses  and  towers  were  razed 
by  the  indignant  populace. 

This  adventure  showed  to  Hildebrand  at  once  his 
danger  and  his  strength.  It  was  not  the  signal  for,  it 
was  rather  simultaneous  with,  the  final  and  irreparable 
breach  with  the  King  —  a  Inreach  which,  however,  had 
been  preparing  for  some  months.  Guibert  of  Ravenna 
was  allowed  to  depart  unquestioned,  if  not  unsuspected 
as  the  secret  author  of  this  outrage,  suspicions  which 
were  not  lightened  by  one  of  his  acts  which  took  place 
some  time  after  — -  the  burial  <^  Cencius,  which  he  cele- 
brated with  great  magnificence  in  Pavia.  But  even 
against  Guibert  Hildebrand  now  countenanced  no  such 
charge,  still  less  against  Henry  himself.  IHoihr  ju.  a,  iotb. 
ing  of  the  kind  is  intimated  in  the  letter  addressed  but 
two  weeks  aft^  to  the  King  of  Germany,  which,  if  not 
the  direct  declaration  <^  war,  was  the  sullen  murmuring 
of  the  thunder  befinre  the  storm. 

It  is  imp<Mrtant  carefully  to  observe  the  ground  which 
Hildebrand  took  in  that  manifesto  of  war,  of  ^^^^ 
war  di^uised  under  the  words  of  reconcilia-  KingHemj. 
tion:  whether  the  lofty  moral  assertion  that  he  was 
placed  on  high  to  rebuke  the  unchristian  acts  of  kings, 
or  even  to  assert  the  liberties  of  their  oppressed  sub- 
jects ;    or  the  lower,  the  questionable  right  to  confer 
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benefices  ;  and  tlie  King's  disobedience  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  to  the  See  of  Rome.^ 

"  Deeply  and  anxiously  weighing  the  responsibilities 
of  the  trust  committed  to  us  by  St.  Peter,  we  have  with 
great  hesitation  granted  our  apostolic  benediction,  for  it 
is  reported  that  thou  still  boldest  communion  with 
excommunicated  persons.  If  this  be  tnie,  the  grace  of 
that  benediction  avails  thee  nothing.  Seek  ghostly 
counsel  of  some  sage  priest,  and  perform  the  penance 
imposed  upon  thee."  He  proceeds  to  reprove  the  King 
for  the  hypocritical  submissiveness  of  his  letters,  and  the 
disobedience  of  his  conduct.  The  grant  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Milan  without  waiting  the  decision  of  the 
apostolic  see ;  the  investiture  of  the  bishoprics  of  Fermo 
and  Spoleto  made  to  persons  unknown  to  the^  Pope, 
were  acts  of  irreverence  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successor. 
"  The  apostolic  synod  over  which  we  presided  this  year, 
thought  fit  in  the  decay  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
revert  to  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church,  that  dis- 
cipline on  which  depends  the  salvation  of  man.  This 
decree  (however  some  may  presume  to  call  it  an  insup- 
portable burden  or  intolerable  oppression)  we  esteem 
a  necessary  law ;  all  Christian  kings  and  people  are 
bound  directly  to  accept  and  to  observe  it.  As  thou 
art  the  highest  in  dignity  and  power,  so  shouldest  thou 
surpass  others  in  devotion  to  Christ.  If,  however,  thou 
didst  consider  this  abrogation  of  a  bad  custom  hard  or 
unjust  to  thyself,  thou  shouldest  have  sent  to  our  pres- 
ence some  of  the  wisest  and  most  rehgious  of  thy  realm, 
to  persuade  us,  in  our  condescension,  to  mitigate  its 

1  This  missive  miut  have  been  received  early  in  Jannarj^  when  Heniy 
was  at  Goelar.  —  Stenzel,  in  he. 
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force  in  some  way  not  inconsistent  with  the  honor  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  men's  souls.  We  exhort  thee, 
in  our  parental  love,  to  prefer  the  honor  of  Christ  to 
thine  own,  and  to  give  full  Uberty  to  the  Church,  the 
Spouse  of  God/'  Hildehrand  then  alludes  to  the  victory 
of  Henry  over  the  Saxons,  with  significant  reference  to 
the  fiite  of  Saul,  whom  success  in  war  led  into  fiital 
•mpiety. 

The  date  of  this  letter,  when  written,  and  when  n>- 
ceived,  is  not  absolutely  certain ;  ^  it  was  coupled  with 
or  immediately  followed    by  a  peremptory  ^      ^^^^ 
summons  to  Henry  to   appear  in  Rome  togJ^S^*** 
answer  for  all  his  offences  b^bre  the  tribunal  '•*>'^- 
of  the  Pope,  and  b^ore  a  synod  of  ecclesiastics  ;  if  he 
should  reftise  or  delay,  he  was  at  once  to  suffer  the 
sentence  of  excommunication.     The  22d  of  February 
was  the  day  appointed  for  his  appearance. 

Thus  the  King,  the  victorious  king  of  the  Germans, 
was  solemnly  cited  as  a  oriminal  to  answer  undefined 
charges,  to  be  amenable  to  laws  which  the  judge  had 
assumed  the  right  of  enacting,  interpreting,  enforcing 
by  the  last  penalties.  The  whole  afibirs  of  the  empire 
were  to  be  suspended  while  the  King  stood  hetotQ  the 
bar  of  his  imperious  arbiter ;  no  delay  was  allowed ; 
the  stem  and  immutable  alternative  was  humble  and 
instant  obedience,  or  that  sentence  which  involved 
deposition  from  tb^  Empire,  eternal  perdition.^ 

In  this  desperate  emergency  one  course  alone  seemed 

1  lib  dated  by  Jaffa  Jan.  S. 

*  Aderant  pneterea  Hildebrandi  Papee  legati,  denundantet  Regi,  at 
•ecund&  ferift  secoDds  hebdomadiB  in  qaadnge8ira&  ad  synodum  Roms 
ooconaret,  de  eriminibos  qos  objioerentur,  cansam  dicturus:  alioquio 
sciret  86  absque  ok  ^i  procrastinatione  eodem  die  de  corpore  sanctae  etxlcmm 
apoatolico  anathnmato  absdndendnm  esse.  —  Lambert 
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left  open.  In  Germany  the  idea  of  the  temporal  sov^^ 
eign  was  but  vague,  indistinct,  and  limited ;  he  waa 
but  the  head  of  an  assemblage  of  independent  princes, 
his  powers,  if  not  legally,  actually  bounded  by  his  abiUty 
to  enforce  obedience.  The  Csesar  was  but  an  imposing 
and  magnificent  title,  which  Teutonic  pride  gloried  in 
having  appropriated  to  its  sovereign,  but  against  which 
the  old  Teutonic  independence  opposed  a  strong,  often 
invincible  resistance.  The  idea  of  the  Pope  was  an 
integral  part  of  German  Christianity ;  dread  of  excom- 
munication part  of  the  &ith,  to  question  which  was  a 
bold  act  of  infidelity. 

It  was  only  then  by  invalidating  the  title  of  the  in- 
dividual Pope  that  he  could  be  lawfully  resisted,  or  his 
authority  shaken  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  It  was 
a  daring  determination,  but  it  was  the  only  determinar 
tion  to  which  Henry  and  his  ecclesiastical  counsellors 
could  well  have  recourse,  to  depose  a  pope  who  had  thus 
declared  war,  even  to  the  death,  against  him.  Not  a 
day  was  to  be  lost ;  if  the  Pope  were  still  P<^  on  the 
&tal  22nd  of  February,  the  irrepealable  excommunica- 
tion would  be  passed.  The  legates  who  brought  this 
denunciatory  message  were  dismissed  with  ignominy. 
Messeng^B  were  despatched  with  breathless  haste  to 
A.B.  1076.  summon  the  prelates  of  Germany  to  meet  at 
the  faithful  city  of  Worms,  on  Septuagesima  Sunday, 
January  24th.  After  the  death  of  Hanno  of  Cologne, 
Henry,  knowing  too  well  the  danger  of  that  princely 
see  in  able  hands,  had  forced  into  it  a  monk  named 
Hildorf,  of  obscure  birth,  insignificant  in  person,  feeble 
in  mind. 

On  the  appointed  day,  besides  the  secular  partisans 
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of  Henry,  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  Germany  g^^^^ 
obeyed  the  royal  summons  in  great  numbers,  ^^^^w. 
Siegfried  of  Mentz  ^  took  his  seat  as  president  of  the 
synod.  Cardinal  Hugo  the  White,  the  same  man  who 
nad  taken  the  lead  in  the  election  of  Hildebrand,  and 
commended  him  by  the  glowing  panegyric  on  his  vir* 
taes  to  the  Roman  peq>Ie,  came  forward,  no  doubt,  aa 
pretaiding  to  represent  the  clergy  of  Rome,  and  ar« 
raigned  Pope  Gregory  before*  the  synod  as  the  worst 
and  wickedest  <^  men.  His  extravagant  and  monstroos 
charges  dwelt  on  the  early  life  of  Gregory,  on  the  bribery 
and  violence  by  which  he  had  gained  the  Papacy,  the 
licentiousness,  the  flagitiousness  of  his  life  as  Pope,  his 
crudty,  his  necromancy.  He  demanded  the  deposition 
of  Gregory  VII.  With  loud  unanimous  acclama- 
tion the  synod  declared  that  a  man  guilty  of  such  crimes 
(crimes  of  which  no  shadow  of  proof  was  adduced,  and 
which  rested  on  the  assertion  of  one  himself  excommu- 
nicated, it  was  averred,  for  simony)  had  ferfeited  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  he  was  no  longer  Popcv 
The  renunciation  of  allegiance  was  drawn  up  in  the 
strictest  and  most  explicit  form.  •*!,**♦  bishop  of 
*  *  *,  disclaim  from  this  hour  all  subjection  and  all^ 
giance  to  Hildebrand,  and  will  neither  esteem  nor  call 
him  Pope."  Two  bishops  (Hily,  Adelbert  of  Wurtz- 
buig  and  Herman  of  Metz,  hesitated  to  sign  this  paper. 
They  argued  that  it  was  unjust  and  uncanonical  to 
C(mdemn  a  Inshop  without  a  general  council,  without 
accusers  and  defenders,  and  without  communicating 
the  charges  against  him,  how  much  more  a  pope,  against 
whom  the  accusation  of  a  bishop,  or  ev^i  an  archlHshop, 
was  not  valid.     But  William  of  Utrecht,  the  boldest, 

>  He  had  been  degraded  by  the  P«pe.  ^Lambert,  rob  ana. 
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the  most  learned,  and  the  stanchest  partisan  of  Heniy, 
offered  them  the  alternative  of  disclaiming  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  King,  or  affixing  their  signature.  To  this 
force  they  yielded  an  imwilling  approbation.^ 

The  letter  of  Henry  to  the  Pope,  conveying  the 
Letter  to  the  ^^^ree  of  the  council,  was  couched  in  the  most 
wS^dSi  hi!  arrogant  and  msulting  terms,  and  so  nentral 
depoduon.  j^ed  the  bitter  truths  which,  more  calmly  ex- 
pressed, might  have  wrought  on  impartial  minds,  if  such 
there  were.  "  Henry,  not  by  usurpation,  but  by  God's 
ordinance,  Eang,  to  Hildebrand,  no  longer  Pope,  but 
the  fidse  monk."  It  accused  him  of  the  haughtiness 
with  which  he  tyrannized  over  every  order  of  the 
Church,  and  had  trampled  archbishops,  bishops,  the  whole 
clergy,  under  his  feet.  He  had  pretended  to  universal 
knowledge  as  to  universal  power.  "  By  the  authority 
of  the  priesthood,  thou  hast  even  threatened  to  deprive 
us  of  our  royal  authority,  that  priesthood  to  which  thou 
wast  never  called  by  Christ."  "  By  craft  thou  hast  got 
money,  by  money  influence,  by  influence  the  power  of 
the  sword ;  by  the  sword  thou  hast  mounted  the  throne 
of  peace,  and  from  the  throne  of  peace  destroyed  peace, 
arming  subjects  against  their  rulers,  bringing  bishops 
appointed  by  God  into  contempt,  and  exposing  them  to 
tlie  judgment  of  the  laity.  Us  too,  consecrated  of  God, 
amenable  to  no  judge  but  God,  who  can  be  deposed  for 
no  crime  but  absolute  apostasy,  thou  hast  ventured  to 
assail,  despising  the  words  of  that  true  pope  St.  Peter, 
*  Fear  God  I  honor  the  King  I '     Thou  that  honorest 

1  The  Clmmiele  of  HOdadieiiii  mjb  that  the  bishop  of  that  dtj  sigiied 
only  fix>m  fear  of  death,  sed  qaod  icripserat,  ut  homo  Bagacusimi  ingenii 
obelo  supposito  damnavit  This  bishop  stood  on  dangerous  ground  as  a 
leadei  <&  the  Saxon  insoiiection. 
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not  the  King  fearest  not  God  I  St.  Paul  held  accursed 
even  an  angel  from  heaven  who  should  preach  another 
Gospel:  this  curse  falls  upon  thee  who  teachest  this 
new  doctrine."  "  Thus  accursed  then,  thus  condemned 
hy  the  sentence  of  all  our  bishops,  and  by  our  own, 
down!  Leave  the  apostolic  throne  which  thou  hast 
usurped.  Let  another  take  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  one 
who  preaches  not  violence  and  war,  but  the  sound  doc- 
trine of  the  holy  Apostle.  I,  Henry,  by  the  grace  of 
God  King,  with  all  the  bishops  of  my  realm,  say  unto 
thee,  *  Down  I  down  I ' " 

Another  letter  was  addressed  to  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple of  Rome.  Li  this  the  King  accuses  the  to  oimgy 
Pope  of  having  sworn  to  deprive  him  of  the  SmST** 
kingdom  of  Italy.  "  Gregory  would  hazard  his  own 
life,  or  strip  the  King  of  his  life  and  kingdom."  As 
patrician,  therefore,  Henry  had  deposed  the  Pope, 
and  now  commands  them  on  their  allegiance  to  rise  up 
against  him.  "  Be  the  most  loyal  the  first  to  join  in  his 
condemnation.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  shed  his  blood  , 
let  him  suffer  life,  which,  after  he  is  deposed,  will  be 
more  wretched  to  him  than  death ;  but  if  he  resist, 
compel  him  to  yield  up  the  apostolic  throne,  and  make 
way  for  one  whom  we  shall  elect,  who  will  have  both 
the  will  and  the  power  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  on 
the  Church  by  their  present  pastor." 

The  German  Church  seemed  to  enter  into  the  bold 
and  open  revolt  of  Henry ;  in  Lombardy  the  old  party 
of  Cadalous  and  of  the  married  clergy,  main-  j^j  j^ 
tained  and  guided  by  Guibert  of  Ravenna,  '«*"»*^- 
showed  equal  resolution.     A  synod  at  Piacenza  ratified 
the  decree  of  Worms. 

Gregory  in  the  mean  time  had  summoned  his  third 
VOL.  ni.  28 
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council  in  the  Lateran.     He  sat  among  his 


81,22,1076.'  assembled  bishops.  The  hymn  had  ceasea 
which  implored  the  descent  <^  the  Holy  Ghost  on  this 
great  Christian  assembly.  The  bold  and  sudden  en- 
trance of  Roland,  a  priest  of  Parma,  was  hardly  per- 
ceived amid  the  grave  occupation  to  which  (as  genuine 
descendants  of  the  old  Romans,  who,  when  the  fate  of 
kings  and  nations  depended  on  their  vote,  usually  com* 
menced  their  solemn  council  by  consulting  the  augurs, 
and  waiting  for  some  significant  omen)  they  had  sur- 
rendered their  absorbed  attention.  An  egg  had  been 
found  which,  by  its  mysterious  form,  portended  the  issue 
of  the  conflict.  What  seemed  a  black  serpent,  the  type 
of  evil,  rose  as  it  were  in  high  relief,  and  coiled  around 
the  smooth  shell ;  but  it  had  struck  on  what  seemed  a 
shield,  and  recoiled,  bruised  and  twisting  in  a  mortal 
agony.  On  this  sight  sate  gazing  the  mute  ecclesiastical 
senate.^ 

But  the  voice  of  Roland  made  it9elf  heard.  ^^  The 
King  and  the  bishops  of  Germany  send  this  mandate. 
Down  at  once  from  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  I  yield  up 
the  usurped  government  of  the  Roman  Church  I  none 
must  presume  to  such  honor  but  those  chosen  by  the 
general  voice  and  approved  by  the  Emperor."  H« 
turned  to  the  amazed  assembly  —  ^^  Ye,  my  brethren 

1  Indpleiis  ■jnodiun  pastor  GngorliM,  omm 
OiUiiM  leiilptiun,  gttteiM  in  oorttee  Mutom 
Bt  oolabmm  nlgmm  qui  tendebat  oapnt,  iotQ 
Qoippe  lepeiotutas  qnodam,  pertingere  fomim 
Non  potuit,  caadAmqve  plicana  d&bat  iilnnatMn 
Non  entt  hieo  plaiiSj  ied  erat  loalptura  leTata. 
▲d  ■jnodwD  fertnr,  nnnqiuun  par  anU  feptitum 
Quod  dum  miratur,  prasdiekiia  et  eooe  Bobertm  •  •  « 

Dohho. 

AiUB,  be  it  remembered,  is  history,  not  poetiy.    Robert  is  called  eleewbere 
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are  omimanded  to  present  yourselves  at  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost  before  the  King  my  master,  there  to  receive 
a  Pope  and  Father ;  for  Uiis  man  is  no  Pope,  but  a  rav 
ening  wolf." 

The  fiery  Bishop  of  Porto  sprang  from  his  seat  and 
shouted  widi  a  loud  voice,  ^^  Seize  him  ! "  Cencins,  the 
governor  of  the  city,^  and  his  soldiers  sprang  forth  to 
hew  the  audacious  envoy  in  piec^.  Gregory  interposed 
his  own  person,  protected  the  King's  ambassador,  and 
vnth  difficult  restored  order.  He  received  the  docu- 
ments presented  by  Roland,  and  with  his  wonted  cahn 
dignity,  read  the  acts  of  the  councils,  with  the  taunting 
letter  of  the  King. 

Murmurs  of  vehement  indignation  burst  from  the 
whole  synod ;  they  sank  again  as  Gregory  commenced 
his  address,  urging  them  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  the 
place.  In  his  speech,  skilfully  it  may  hardly  be  said, 
yet  naturally,  his  own  cause  was  assumed  to  be  that  'of 
the  clergy,  of  the  Church,  of  Christianity.  "  These 
were  the  coming  and  predicted  days  in  which  it  behoved 
the  clergy  t«  show  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  blended 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  The  forerunner  of 
Anti-Christ  had  risen  against  the  Church  ;  the  dry  bar- 
vest  was  about  to  be  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  saints. 
Now  is  the  time  when  it  will  be  shown  who  is  ashamed 
of  his  Lord,  of  whom  the  Lord  will  be  ashamed  at  his 
second  coming.  Better  is  it  to  die  for  Christ  and  his 
holy  laws,  than,  by  shamefully  yielding  to  those  who 
violate  and  trample  them  under  foot,  to  be  traitors  to 
tha  Church :  not  to  resist  such  impious  men  were  to  de- 

^  Siephea  Cendiu,  another  of  ihe  wm.%  familj,  according  to  Bonizo, 
bfoCher  of  the  famoua  Cencine,  a  partisan  of  the  Pope.  He  was  aftenrardt 
•nt  to  a  cruel  death  by  the  Imperialista.  —  Bouizo,  p.  816, 
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ny  the  fidth  of  Christ.'^  With  the  gravity  of  an  ancient 
augar  he  proceeded  to  interpret  the  sign  of  the  egg. 
The  serpent  was  the  dragon  of  the  Apocalypse  raging 
against  the  Church ;  and  in  the  same  old  Roman  spirit 
he  drew  the  omen  of  victory  from  its  discomfiture. 
"  Now,  therefore,  brethren,  it  behoves  us  to  draw  the 
•word  of  vengeance ;  now  must  we  smite  the  foe  of  God 
and  of  his  Church ;  now  shall  his  bruised  head,  which 
lifts  itself  in  its  haughtiness  against  the  foundation  of 
the  faith  and  of  all  the  Churches,  fall  to  the  earth ; 
there,  according  to  the  sentence  pronounced  against  his 
pride,  to  go  upon  his  belly,  and  eat  the  dust.  Fear  not, 
little  flock,  saith  the  Lord,  for  it  is  the  will  of  your 
Father  to  grant  you  the  kingdom.  Long  enough  have 
ye  borne  with  him ;  often  enough  have  ye  admonished 
him :  let  his  seared  conscience  be  made  at  length  to 
feel!'* 

The  whole  synod  r^Ued  with  one  voice,  "  Let  thy 
wisdom,  most  holy  Father,  whom  the  divine  mercy  has 
raised  up  to  rule  the  world  in  our  days,  utter  such  a 
sentence  against  this  blasphemer,  this  usurper,  this 
tyrant,  this  apostate,  as  may  crush  him  to  the  earth,  and 

make  him  a  warning  to  ftiture  ages Draw  the 

sword,  pass  the  jud^ent,  ihat  the  righteous  may  rejoice 
when  he  seeth  the  vengeance^  and  tvash  his  hands  in  the 
Uood  of  the  vm,godly.^^  ^ 

The  formal  sentence  was  delayed,  to  prepajre  it  in 
more  awful  terms,  till  the  next  day.  On  the  morning 
arrived  letters  from  many  prelates  and  nobles  of  Ger- 


1  Pfialm  Iviii.  10.  Paul  Bemried,  the  fullest  authoritj  on  this  period^ 
gi  7e8  the  whole  as  the  proceedings  of  one  day.  Other  writers  seem  to  show 
that  they  occapied  two;  bat  the  distribotion  of  the  business  between  theM 
two  days  is  somewhat  co^jectoral. 
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maoj  and  Italj,  disclaiming  the  acts  of  the  synods  at 
Worms  and  Piacenza,  and  imploring  the  forgiveness  of 
the  Pope  for  their  enforced  assent  to  these  decrees. 
The  PontifiP  again  took  his  seat  in  the  Lateran,  encir- 
cled by  110  bishops  and  abbots.  The  first  sentence  fell 
on  Siegfried  of  Mentz,  and  the  prelates  who  had  con- 
curred in  the  proceedings  at  Worms.  They  were  sus- 
pended firom  their  episcopal  functions,  interdicted  from 
the  holy  Eucharist,  unless  in  the  hour  of  death,  and 
after  due  and  accepted  penance.  Those  who  had 
assented  from  compulsion  wei*e  allowed  time  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  apostolic  see.  The  prelates  who 
met  at  Piacenza  were  condemned  to  the  same  punish- 
ment. Some  other  censures  were  spoken  against  other 
prelates  and  nobles  of  the  empire ;  but  the  awe-struck 
assembly  awaited  in  eager  expectation  that  against  the 
arch-criminal.  King  Henry.  The  Empress  Agnes  was 
among  the  audience ;  the  stem  stoicism  of  the  monastic 
Bfe  had  even  wrought  a  mother's  heart  to  Usten  to  the 
sentence,  perhaps   of  eternal   damnation,  against   her 


son 


1 


Hildebrand  commenced  his  sentence  with  an  address 
to  St.  Peter,  and  renewed  protestations  of  the  ^ 
reluctance  against  which  he  had  been  com-  <*»p<«^- 
pelled  to  ascend  the  pontifical  throne.  "  In  full  confi- 
dence in  the  authority  over  all  Christian  people,  granted 
by  God  to  the  delegate  of  St.  Peter,"  "  for  the  honor 
and  defence  of  the  Church,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty 
God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by 
the  power  and  authority  of  St.  Peter,  I  interdict  King 
Henry,  son  of  Henry  the  Emperor,  who  in  his  unexam« 
pled  pride  has  risen  against  the  Church,  from  the  gov 

>  Berthold,  p.  38S. 
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ernment  of  the  whole  realm  of  Germany  and  of  Italj. 
I  absolve  all  Christians  from  the  oaths  which  they  have 
Bwom  or  may  swear  to  him ;  and  forbid  all  obedience 
to  him  as  Eling.  For  it  is  just  that  he  who  impagns  the 
honor  of  the  Church,  should  himself  forfeit  all  the  honor 
which  he  seems  to  have ;  and  because  he  has  scorned 
the  obedience  of  a  Christian,  nor  returned  to  the  Lord, 
from  whom  he  had  revolted  by  holding  communion 
with  the  excommunicate,  by  committing  many  iniqui- 
ties, and  despising  the  admonitions,  which,  as  thou 
knowest,  I  have  given  him  for  his  salvation,  and  has 
separated  himself  from  the  Church  by  creating  schism : 
I  bind  him,  therefore,  in  thy  name,  in  the  bonds  of  thy 
anathema;  that  all  the  nations  may  know  and  may 
acknowledge  that  thou  art  Peter,  that  upon  thy  rock 
the  Son  of  the  living  God  has  built  his  Church,  and 
that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  ^ 

When  the  Senate  or  the  Emperors  of  Rome  issued 
their  mandates  to  the  extremity  of  the  world,  they  were 
known  to  be  supported  by  vast  and  irreastible  armies. 

I  For  the  modern  views  on  the  subject  of  deposing  kings,  see  perhaps 
the  ablest  work,  Gosselin,  Pouvoir  da  Pape  an  Moyen  Age.  The  founda- 
tion of  Fenelon's  theory,  embraced  partially  by  M.  de  Maistre,  folly  by  M. 
Gosselin,  is,  that  the  Pope's  power  of  dethroning  sovereigns  rested  on  a 
"  droit  public,**  acknowledged  throughout  Europe.  But  whence  this  droit 
public,  but  from  the  exaggerated  claims  of  the  Pope  and  the  deigy,  beaten 
by  superstitious  terrors  into  the  minds  of  men  ?  The  whole  argument  of 
Go8selin*s  book  is,  that  the  power  existed  and  was  acknowledged,  therefore 
it  was  absolute  law.  De  Maistre  has  said  that  possession  on  one  hand,  con- 
sent (assentiment)  on  the  other,  is  the  foundation  of  all  power;  bnt  what 
tyranny  does  not  this  justify  and  eternize?  The  first  premise  nobody  will 
deny  in  one  sense;  and  we  even  may  admit  the  conclusion,  so  for  as  it  may 
mitigate  the  attributing  the  growth  of  such  principles  to  deliberate,  for- 
leeing,  conscious  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  cleigy  and  the  Pope;  but  it 
will  not  absolve  them  from  having  been  unconsciously  influenced  by  the 
deeire  of  corporate  or  personal  aggrandisement,  or  from  their  abuse  of  tb  -^ 
principles,  when  admitted,  by  making  them  subservient  to  their  own  i^^ 
liouB  and  to  their  owu  temporal  ends. 
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The  mandates  of  Hildebrand  were  to  pnmialgate,  to 
execute  themselves.  He  was  master,  indeed,  in  Rome ; 
lie  might  depend,  perhaps,  on  the  support  of  his  ally, 
the  Countess  Matilda ;  he  might  possibly,  as  a  last 
reftige,  summon  the  Normans,  an  uncertain  trust,  to  his 
fuccor.  But  on  these  things  he  seemed  to  disdain  to 
waste  a  thought ;  on  himself,  on  his  censures,  on  the 
self-assumed  righteousness  of  his  cause,  on  the  fears  of 
men,  and  doubtless  on  what  he  believed  the  pledged 
and  covenanted  protection  of  the  Saints,  of  Christ,  of 
God,  he  calmly  relied  for  what  he  would  not  doubt 
would  be  his  final  triumph. 

King  Henry  heard  in  Utrecht,  March  27,  the  sentence 
of  the  Pope.     His  first  impression  was  that  of  dismay ; 
but  he  soon  recovered  himself,  affected  to  treat  it  with 
contempt,  and  determined  to  revenge  himself  j^^^^^^^^ 
by  the  excommunication  of  the  Pope.    The  ^«^- 
Bishops   of  Toul    and   Verdun,   though   attached  to 
Henry,  had  disapproved  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
Pope ;  they  secretly  withdrew  firom  the  city  to  escape 
the  perilous  office  now  demanded  of  them.    In  William 
of  Utrecht  fidelity  to  the  king  had  giown  into  a  fierce 
hatred  of  the  Pope.     Not  merely  did  he  utter  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  but  followed  it  up  with  busy 
zeal.     At  every  opportunity,  even   when   performing 
the  sacred  office,  he  broke  forth  against  the  perjurer, 
the  adulterer,  the  fitlse  apostle ;  and  pronounced  him 
excommunicated,  not  by  himself  alone,  but  wnuam  of 
by  all  the  bishops  of  Gkirmany.^     Nor  was  exeommimi- 
William  absolutely  alone  ;  a  council  at  Pavia,  Pope.  Apiu. 
summoned  by  the  indefatigable  Guibert,  met  and  anath- 
ematized Gregory. 

*  OTuiibiu  piene  diebos  tolemnitur,  rabido  ^re  declAmtvit.  —  Lambwt 
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But  while  these  vain  thunders  had  no  effect  on  the 
rigid  churchmen  and  the  laity  who  adhered  to  the  Pope, 
the  excommunication  of  Henry  was  working  in  the 
depths  of  the  German  mind^  and  mingling  itself  up  with, 
and  seeming  to  hallow,  all  the  other  motives  for  jeal- 
ousy, hatred,  and  revenge,  which  prevailed  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  empire.  A  vast  and  formidable  conspr- 
acy  began  to  organize  itself,  hardly  in  secret.  The 
Dukes  Rudolph  of  Swabia,  Guelf  of  Bavaria,  Berthold 
of  Carinthia,  with  the  Bishops  of  Wurzburg  and  Metz, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  league,  which  comprehended 
men  knew  not  whom,  there  was  no  one  whom  it  might 
April  28.  not  comprehend.  The  King  summoned  a 
diet  at  Worms,  but  the  prudent,  and  those  conscious 
of  sinister  designs,  kept  away:  it  separated  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion.  A  second  was  summoned 
for  St.  Peter's  day,  to  meet  at  Mentz. 

But  even  before  the  diet  at  Worms  an  event  had 
taken  place  which  had  appalled  all  Germany  —  the 
Daath  of  suddcu  death  of  WiUiam  of  Utrecht.  Terri- 
utraoht.  Die  rumors  or  the  circumstances  of  his  rate 
spread  throughout  the  land,  darkening,  no  doubt,  as 
they  went  on.  In  the  delirium  of  his  mortal  sickness 
he  had  reproached  himself  for  his  wicked  and  impious 
conduct  to  the  Pope,  entreated  his  attendants  not  to 
weary  themselves  with  fruitless  prayers  for  a  soul  irre- 
coverably lost.  He  had  died,  it  was  said,  without  the 
Holy  Communion.  The  blasphemer  of  Hildebrand 
had  perished  in  an  agony  of  despair  ;  and  God  had  not 
only  pronounced  his  awful  vengeance  against  the  blas- 
phemer himself,  the  cathedral  which  had  witnessed 
the  ceremony  of  Gregory's  excommunication  had  been 
struck  by  the  lightning  of  heaven. 
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Even  after  death  the  terrible  power  of  Gregory  pur- 
saed  William  of  Utrecht*  In  answer  to  an  inqoiiy  of 
the  Bishop  of  Liege,  the  Pope  sternly  repUed,  that,  if 
William  of  Utrecht  had  knowingly  communicated  with 
the  excommunicated  Henry  (and  of  this  &ct  anrl  of  his 
nnpenitence  there  could  be  no  doubt),  the  inexorable 
interdict  must  foUow  him  beyond  the  grave.  Unab- 
solved he  lived  and  died,  there  was  no  absolution  after 
death ;  no  prayers,  no  sacrifices,  no  alms  could  be 
offered  for  the  soul  of  William  of  Utrecht.* 

Henry  looked  abroad  into  the  Empire,  which,  but 
the  year  before.  Us  victory  at  Hohenburg  DeMrtiosof 
had  awed  at  least  into  outward  peace,  and  rSZmJ 
where  the  obsequious  clergy  at  Worms  had  seemed  to 
join  him  almost  with  unanimity  in  his  defiance  of  Hil- 
debrand.  On  every  side  he  now  saw  hostihty,  avowed 
or  secret,  conspiracy,  desertion  ;  the  princes  meditating 
revolt ;  the  prelates  either  openly  renouncing  or  shaken 
in  their  allegiance.  Herman  of  Metz  had  released  some 
of  the  Saxon  chieftains  committed  to  his  charge;  he 
was  evidently  assuming  the  rank  of  head  of  the  Hilde- 
brandine  party  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  Germany. 
Hjenry  had  threatened  to  revenge  himself  by  marching 
at  once  and  occupying  Metz,  but  had  be^i  obliged  to 
abandon  that  decisive  measure.  The  defection  of  Otho 
of  Nordheim,  to  whom  the  final  suppressicm  of  the 
Saxon  rebellion  had  been  entrusted,  and  who  at  least 
had  Ust^oed  to  die  overtures  of  the  insurgents,  was 
still  more  embarrassing,  and  broke  up  all  Us  warlike 
plans. 

At  Mentz  the  assembly  both  of  prelates  and  noble» 

1  Regest.  iv.  6.    Godfrey  of  Lorraiae  too  bad  fallen  by  the  haods  of  mur 
ieranhi  Frieeland. 
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May  15.        was  more  numerous  than  at  the  second  assem- 
Menu  bly  summoned  at  Worms ;  but  the  leaders  of 

the  opposition  whom  Henry  hoped  either  to  gain  or  to 
overawe,  and  whose  attendance,  sinking  from  the  impe- 
rious language  of  command,  he  had  condescended  to 
implore,  still  kept  aloof,  and,  without  declaration  of  hos- 
tility, maintained  a  sullen  but  menacing  neutrality. 
Yet  enough  appeared  at  the  Diet  to  show  the  dreadfril 
efiects  to  be  apprehended  from  the  approaching  conflict, 
and  the  nature  of  the  resistance  which  was  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  the  King.  Throughout  Germany  house  was 
^  divided  against  house,  family  against  family,  kindred 
against  kindred.  Udo,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  the  third 
of  the  great  Rhenish  prelates,  had  passed  the  Alps  to 
make  his  peace  with  Gregory;  he  had  been  received 
with  courtesy,  and  had  yielded  himself  up  absolutely  to 
the  spell  of  Hildebrand's  commanding  mind.  His  con- 
duct on  his  return  was  sufBdently  expressive.  With 
cold  determination  he  refrised  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  his  brother  metn^litans,  the  excommunicated 
Siegfried  and  Hildorf  of  Cologne,  and  with  the  other 
bishops  of  Henry's  party.  Only  by  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  Pope  would  he  venture  into  the  infected 
presence  of  the  excommunicated  King  himself,  in  order 
to  give  him  good  counsel.  He  shrank  from  the  sin  and 
contaminationof  eating  with  him  or  joining  himin  prayer. 
The  conta^on  of  fear  and  aversion  spread  into  the  pal- 
ace of  Henry.  The  ecclesiastics  shrank  away  one  by 
one,  lest  they  should  be  defiled  by  the  royal  intercourse. 
To  the  King's  repeated  commands,  to  his  earnest  en- 
treaties that  they  would  return,  they  answered  that  it 
was  better  to  lose  the  royal  favor  than  endanger  their 
souls.^  The  more  aixlent  and  resolute  of  Henry's  party 
*  Lambert,  sab  uiii. 
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were  excited  to  the  utmost  fury ;  they  urged  the  King 
to  draw  at  once  the  sword,  committed  to  hin.  by  Qod, 
to  chastise  the  rebeOioas  prelates  and  his  other  contu- 
macious sabjects. 

But  Henry  felt  the  ebbing  away  of  his  strength.  Every 
tiling  seemed  blasted  with  a  curse  and  turned  against 
lum.  His  last  hold  on  the  fears  of  the  Saxons  was  that 
he  still  had  in  his  power  some  of  their  more  formidable 
leaders.  He  issued  orders  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance 
for  their  detention.  Of  these  the  most  dangerous,  and, 
as  most  dangerous,  most  hateful  to  Henry  was 


Burchard,  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  whom  Henry  sanm  pii- 


determined  to  send  to  Hungary  for  safer  cus-  Jnmu. 
tody.  On  his  descent  of  the  Danube  a  bold  and  adven- 
turous partisan  contrived  the  hberation  of  the  bishop : 
Burchard  found  his  way  to  Saxony.  The  King's 
measures  began  to  be  those  of  a  man  in  utter  despair, 
wild,  inconsistent,  passionate.  He  at  once  changed  his 
poUcy.  He  determined  to  have  the  merit  of  granting 
freedom  to  those  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  detain  in 
prison.  To  the  bishops  of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and 
Meissen,  to  Duke  Magnus  and  the  Palatine  Frederick, 
he  sent  word  that,  though  by  the  laws  of  the  empire  he 
would  be  justified  in  putting  them  to  death,  yet  out  of 
respect  for  their  exalted  rank,  he  would  not  merely 
release  them  on  the  promise  of  their  fidelity,  but  reward 
that  fidefity  with  the  utmost  liberality.  They  met 
hypocrisy  with  hypocrisy,  and  solemnly  swore  fidelity. 
They  were  brought  to  Mentz  to  receive  their  liberation 
from  Henry  himself;  but  he  was  defeated  even  in  this 
measure.^  A  fray  took  jJace  in  the  city  be-  jumv. 
twoen  the  followers  of  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  and  of  a 

1  Lambert,  sab  aiiii.;  B«axo,  83-36. 
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rival  ecclesiastic;  the  prisoners  escaped  in  the  confa" 
sion. 

An  expedition  into  Saxony,  through  Bohemia,  ended 
July.  in  total  and  disgraceful  faUure.    The  King,  in- 

stead of  quelling  his  rebellious  subjects,  only  by  good  for- 
tune effected  an  ignominious  retreat,  and  fled  to  Woims. 

Hildebrand  in  the  mean  time  neglected  none  of  his 
jai7  2ft.  own  means  of  warfare,  that  warfare  conduct- 
pop«.  ed  not  in  the  battle-field,  but  in  the  hearts  and 

soids  of  men,  which  he  felt  himself  to  command,  and 
knew  how  to  sway  to  his  purpose.  Words  were  his 
weapons,  but  words  which  went  to  the  depths  c^  the 
human  mind,  and  shook  almost  every  living  man  with 
fear.  There  were  two  classes,  the  churchmen,  and  the 
vulgar,  which  comprehended  the  larger  part  of  the  hu 
man  race ;  to  both  he  spake  the  fit  and  persuasive  lan- 
guage. He  addressed  a  spiritual  manifesto  to  all  Chris* 
tendom,  but  more  especially  to  the  bishops  and  clergy. 
He  reverted  to  his  former  afl^tion  for  Henry ;  the  love 
with  which  even  when  a  deacon  he  had  warned  his 
youth ;  he  had  continued  his  earnest  admonitions  in 
mature  age.  But  Henry  had  only  returned  evil  for 
good ;  had  lifted  up  his  heel  against  St  Peter.  He 
commanded  the  bishops  to  urge  the  contumacious  King 
to  repentance,  but  "  if  he  prefers  the  devil  to  Christ,  and 
adheres  to  his  simcmiacal  and  excommunicated  counsel- 
lors, the  bishops,  the  Pope  himself,  must  manfully  dis- 
charge their  duty.  They  must  enforce  upon  all,  cleigy 
and  laity,  the  peremptory  obligation  of  avoiding  all  in- 
tercourse whatever  with  the  excommunicated;  all  in- 
tercourse which  was  death  to  the  souls  of  those  wretched 
men  and  to  their  own."  ^ 

1  EiigetL  iT.  1 
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In  a  letter  to  Herman  of  Metz  he  presses  this  doo- 
trine  with  more  relentless  rigor.  "  All  who  j^^  ^ 
had  communicated  with  the  excommunicated  Aug.  as. 
king,  if  king  he  might  be  caUed,  by  that  act  had  them- 
Belves  incurred  excommunication."  Such  were  the 
doctrines  of  him  who  assumed  to  represent  the  Prince 
rf  Peace  1  "  But  there  were  those  who  denied  his  right 
to  excommunicate  a  king :  though  their  folly  deserved 
it  not,  he  would  condescend  to  answer."^  What  then 
was  his  answer  ?  One  of  the  most  audacious  fictions 
of  the  Decretals ;  an  extract  firom  a  charge  delivered  by 
St.  Peter  to  Clement  of  Rome ;  the  deposition  of  Chil« 
debert  by  Pope  Zacharias ;  certain  sentences  of  Gregory 
the  Great  intended  to  protect  the  estates  of  the  Church, 
and  anathematizing  all,  even  kings,  who  should  usurp 
them ;  finally  the  memorable  example  of  St.  Ambrose 
and  Theodosius  the  Great.  ^^  Why  is  the  King  alone 
excepted  firom  that  universal  flock  committed  to  the 
guardianship  of  St.  Peter  ?  If  the  Pope  may  judge 
spiritual  persons,  how  much  more  must  secular  persons 
give  an  account  of  their  evil  deeds  before  his  tribunal  ? 
Think  they  that  the  royal  excels  the  episcopal  dignity  ? 
— -  the  former  the  invention  of  human  pride,  the  lattei 
of  divine  holiness  :  the  former  ever  coveting  vain  glory, 
the  latter  aspiring  after  heavenly  life.  *  The  glory  of  a 
king,'  St.  Ambrose  says,  ^  to  that  of  a  bishop  is  as  lead 
to  gold.'  Constantine  the  Great  took  his  seat  below 
the  lowest  bishop,  for  he  knew  that  God  resisteth  the 
proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble."  —  The  humil- 
ity of  Hildebrand  1  He  then  peremptorily  forbade  all 
bishops  to  presume  to  grant  absolution  to  Henry,  or  to 
enter  into  communion  with  him.     ^^  The  consecration 

*  Ucet  pro  magnft  fatuitate  neo  etiam  eis  respondere  debemus. 
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of  a  bishop  who  comnmnicates  with  the  excommumcate 
is  an  execration." 

A  third  letter,  to  the  German  people,  commanded 
Bvgi,  8.  them,  if  the  King  did  not  immediately  repent, 
dismiss  his  evil  counsellors,  acknowledge  that  the  Church 
was  not  subject  to  him  as  a  handmaid,  but  superior  as  a 
mistress,  and  abandon  those  usages  which  had  been  es- 
tablished in  the  spirit  of  pride  against  the  Ubeiiy  of  the 
holy  Church  (the  investiture),  to  proceed  at  once  to 
the  election  of  a  new  sovereign,  a  sovereign  approved 
by  the  Pope.  He  anticipates  the  embarrassment  of  their 
oath  sworn  to  the  Empress  Agnes.  She,  no  doubt, 
when  Henry  shall  be  deposed,  will  give  her  consent ; 
the  Pope  would  absolve  them  from  their  oath. 

The  diet  met  at  Tribur  near  Darmstadt  Thither 
Oct.  16.  came  Rudolph  of  Swabia,  Otho  of  Saxony, 
Guelf  of  Bavaria,  the  two  former  rivals  for  the  throne 
if  it  should  be  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Henry.  All 
the  old  enemies,  all  the  revolted  friends,  the  bishops  who 
had  opposed,  the  bishops  who  had  consented,  some  even 
who  had  advised  his  lofty  demeanor  towards  the  Pope, 
appeared  drawn  together  by  their  ambition,  by  their  de- 
sire of  liberty  or  of  power,  by  their  fears  and  by  thdr 
hopes  of  gain  or  advancement,  by  their  conscientious 
churchmanship,  or  their  base  resolution  to  be  on  the 
stronger  side.  Already  in  Ulm,  where  the  diet  at  Tri- 
bur had  been  agreed  upon,  Otho  of  Constance  had  made 
inSeptmber.  his  peace  with  the  Church ;  the  feeble  Sieg* 
fried  of  Mentz  did  the  same.  The  Bishops  of  Y^un, 
Strasburg,  Liege,  Munster,  and  Utrecht  obtained  easier 
absolution,  some  of  them  having  from  the  first  disap- 
proved of  the  King's  proceedings. 

The  legates  of  the  Pope,  Sighard  Patriarch  of  Aqui* 
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id&»  and  Altman  Bishop  of  Passau,  whose  life  had  been 
endangered  in  the  suppression  of  the  married  clergy, 
with  many  laymen  of  rank  who  had  embraced  the  mo- 
nastic life,  appeared  to  vindicate  the  Pope's  right  to  ex- 
communicate the  King,  and  to  sanction  the  election  of 
a  new  sbrereign.  These  men  kept  themselves  in  severe 
seclusion  from  all  who,  since  his  excommunication,  had 
held  the  slightest  intercourse  by  word  or  deed  with  the 
Sling.  They  avoided  with  equal  abhorrence  all  who 
communicated,  even  in  prayer,  with  married  or  simoni- 
acal  clergy. 

For  seven  days  the  conclave  sat  in  high  and  inde 
pendent,  and  undisturbed  deliberation  on  the  Di^^irf. 
crimes  of  the  Emperor  ;  the  sins  of  his  youth,  ^^• 
by  which  he  had  disgraced  the  majesty  of  the  Empire , 
the  injuries  which  he  had  inflicted  on  individuals  and 
on  the  pubUc  weal ;  his  devotion  to  base-bom  counsel- 
lors,  and  his  deUberate  hostih^  to  the  nobles  of  the 
realm ;  his  having  left  the  frontiers  open  to  barbarous 
enemies,  while  he  was  waging  cruel  war  on  his  subjects  ; 
the  state  of  the  Empire  which  he  had  inherited  flourish- 
ing in  peace  and  wealth,  but  which  was  now  in  the 
most  wretched  condition,  laid  waste  by  civil  wars  ;  the 
destruction  of  churches  and  monasteries  and  the  confis- 
cation of  their  estates  for  the  maintenance  of  a  lawless 
army ;  and  the  building  fortresses  to  reduce  his  fre^ 
IxHm  liegemen  to  slavery,  widows  and  orphans  were 
without  protection;  the  oppressed  and  calumniated 
without  reftige ;  the  laws  had  lost  their  authority,  man- 
ners their  discipline,  the  Church  her  power,  the  State 
her  dignity.  Thus  by  the  recklessness  of  one  man 
things  sacred  and  pro&ne,  divine  and  human,  right  and 
mrong,  were  in  conftision   and  anarchy.      For   these 
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great  calamities  one  remedy  alone  remained,  the  election 
of  another  king,  who  should  restrain  the  general  license, 
and  bear  the  weight  of  the  tottering  world.  The  right 
of  the  Pope  to  separate  the  King  from  the  commonion 
of  the  faithful  was  fully  recognized ;  even  if  the  Pope 
had  passed  such  sentence  unjustly,  no  Christian  could 
communicate  with  the  interdicted  person  till  reconciled 
to  the  Church. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  at  Oppenheim,  the 
Hen»7  a*  dcscrtcd  Hcury,  with  a  few  armed  followers, 
^^pp*******"-  a  very  few  faithful  nobles,  and  still  fewer 
bishc^,  kept  his  diminished  and  still  dwindling  court. 
The  Rhine  flowed  between  these  strangely  contrasted 
assemblies.  The  vigor  of  Henry's  character  seemed 
crushed  by  the  universal  defection.  There  was  no  dig- 
nity in  his  humiliation.  Even  with  his  imperfect  sense 
of  kingly  duty,  and  his  notions  of  kingly  power,  the 
terrible  truth  of  some  of  these  accusations  may  have 
depressed  his  conscience.  Whatever  his  offences  against 
the  Pope,  he  could  not  wonder  at  the  alienation  of  his 
subjects.  He  sank  to  abject  submission.  Day  after 
day  came  his  messengers  offering  concession  on  conces- 
sion, the  redress  of  all  grievances,  the  amendment  of  all 
errors,  the  promise  to  effiice  by  his  fiiture  benefits  the 
memory  of  all  past  injuries.  He  was  ready  to  do  no 
public  act  without  consulting  the  great  Council  of  the 
realm ;  he  would  even  surrender  up  his  power,  place 
the  government  in  other  hands,  if  they  would  leave  him 
the  royal  name  and  dignity,  which  could  not  be  taken 
away  without  degrading  the  crown  of  Germany  in  the 
eyes  of  men.  For  the  fulfilment  of  these  terms  he  ot- 
tered any  oaths  and  any  hostages  demanded  by  the 
Diet. 
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The  conclave  coldly  replied  that  they  could  have  no 
faith  in  his  promises ;  on  eveiy  favorable  opportunity  he 
had  broken  like  spiders'  webs,  the  solemn  oaths  which  he 
had  pledged  before  God.  They  had  been  patient  too 
long.  Their  religious  reverence  for  their  allegiance  had 
made  them  endure  the  dissolution  of  all  order  in  the 
state,  the  loss  of  peace  in  all  the  churches  of  the  realm, 
the  majesty  of  the  empire  subverted,  the  dignity  of  the 
public  morals  debased,  the  laws  suspended,  the  ruin  of 
justice  and  piety.  As  long  as  his  temporal  life  was 
concerned,  they  had  bcnme  all  this  out  of  respect  for 
their  oath  of  fealty ;  but  now  that  he  was  cut  off  by 
the  sentence  of  the  Pope  from  the  Church  of  God,  it 
would  be  madness  not  to  seize  the  hour  of  deliverance. 
It  was  their  fixed  determination,  therefore,  without  de- 
lay to  provide  **  a  man  to  go  before  them,  and  to  wage 
the  war  of  the  Lord,''  to  the  destruction  of  hit  pride 
who  had  lif^  himself  against  the  justice  and  truth  of 
God  and  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  treacherous  Archbishop  of  Mentz  had  given  or- 
tiers  to  collect  all  the  boats  upon  the  Rhine,  in  order  to 
attack  Henry  at  Oppenheim,  to  seize  his  person,  dis- 
perse his  followers,  and  by  one  decisive  blow  to  end  the 
contest.  But  the  partisans  of  Henry  and  Henry  hiuH 
self  drew  courage  from  the  desperate  state  of  their  af- 
fidrs.  They  boldly  manned  the  shores,  and  bade  defi- 
ance to  their  enemies.  The  confederates  shrank  firom 
the  conflict ;  some  were  not  prepared  foi  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  arms ;  others,  remembering  Hohenburg, 
might  dread  the  issue  of  a  battle  even  at  such  advantage. 
But  this  was  a  transient  gleam  of  courage  and  success ; 
the  consciousness  of  his  weakness  returned ;  Henry 
was  at  the  mercy  of  his  revolted  subjects.  He  had  but  to 
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accept  the  hard  tenns  which  they  might  be  pleased  to 
impose.  The  terms  were  these :  the  whole  afiair  waa 
to  be  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  supreme  Pontiff, 
who  was  to  hold  a  council  at  Augsburg  on  the  feast  of 
the  Purification  in  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  mean 
time  Henry  was  to  declare  his  unreserved  subjection  and 
submission  to  the  Pope,  to  dismiss  his  army,  and  live  as 
a  private  man  at  Spires,  with  no  ensigns  of  royalty, 
performing  no  act  of  kingly  authority,  not  presuming 
to  enter  a  church,  and  holding  no  intercourse  with  his 
excommunicated  counsellors.  He  was  to  deliver  the 
city  of  Worms  to  its  bishop,  to  disband  the  garrison, 
and  to  bind  the  citizens  by  an  oath  to  commit  no  act  of 
insult  or  rebellion  against  their  prelate.  If  the  King 
was  not  absolved  from  the  ban  of  excommunication  be- 
fore the  full  year  expired  from  the  date  of  his  sentence 
(in  that  same  month  of  February  in  which  fell  the  feast 
of  the  Purification),  he  forfeited  irrevocably  all  right 
and  title  to  the  throne ;  his  subjects  were  released  from 
their  allegiance. 

Henry  bowed  his  head  before  his  fate.     He  dismissed 
Henry  ^'^  counscUors ;  the  Bishops  of  Cologne,  Stras- 

sabmits.  burg,  Bamberg,  Basle,  Spires,  Lausanne,  Zeitz, 
and  Osnaburg  were  left  to  make  their  peace  as  they 
could  with  the  Pope.  Even  his  &vorite  counts,  Ulric 
of  Cosheim,  and  Eberhard  of  Nellenburg,  were  obliged 
to  depart.  He  disbanded  his  troops,  yielded  up  faithfrd 
Beginning  of  Wonus  to  its  triumphant  bishop,  retired  to 
.loTOinber.  gpires,  and  he  who  had  been  bom,  as  it  were, 
a  king,  who  could  have  had  no  recollection  of  the  time  in 
which  he  was  not  honored  with  the  name  and  ensigns 
of  royalty,  sank  into  a  private  station. 

But  in  that  intolerable  condition  he  could  not  re- 
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maiii ;  he  must  determine  on  his  fnture  course.  What- 
ever might  be  the  end,  it  was  better  to  confront  the 
inexorable  Pope ;  to  undergo,  if  it  must  be  undergone, 
the  deep  humiliation  of  submission  in  Italy,  rather  than 
in  the  Diet  of  the  Empire,  in  the  face,  amid  the  scorn 
and  triumph,  of  his  revolted  subjects.  He  resolved  to 
anticipate  the  journey  of  the  Pope  to  Germany.  Udo 
of  Treves,  his  adversary,  consented  to  be  his  messenger 
to  solicit  the  Pope's  permission  to  make  his  act  of  sub- 
mission in  Rome  rather  than  at  Augsburg.  Udo's 
journey  was  stopped  at  Piacenza ;  the  enemies  of  Henry 
had  anticipated  his  message  to  the  Pope.  Hildebrand 
declared  his  intention  to  hold  the  court  at  Augsburg ; 
however  difficult  and  inconvenient  the  journey,  before 
the  8th  of  January  he  should  be  at  Mantua. 

Nature  seemed  to  conspire  with  the  Pope  and  with 
his  enemies  against  the  fistllen  King.  So  hard  a  winter 
had  not  been  known  for  years ;  from  Martinmas  to  the 
middle  of  April  the  Rhine  was  frozen,  so  as  to  be  passa- 
ble on  foot.  The  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Carinthia,  the 
enemies  of  Henry,  commanded  and  jealously  a  few  dayi 
watched  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  With  diffi-  maM^ 
culty  Henry  collected  from  still  diminishing  partisans 
sufficient  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 
With  his  wife  and  infant  son,  and  one  fiuthful  attend- 
ant, he  left  Spires,  and  turned  aside  into  Burgundy,  in 
hopes  of  finding  hospitality  and  aid.  He  reached  Bes^ 
an9on  before  Christmas  day.  William  of  Burgundy 
entertained  him  with  courtesy.^  He  passed  Christmas 
in  Besan9on  with  something  approaching  to  royal  state* 
From  Besan^on  he  made  his  way  to  Geneva,  and  crossed 
the  Rhone,  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis.     There  he  was 

1  Satb  magniflce  pro  fuii  cmlaraiute  siuceptus  et  luUiitoB. 
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met  by  his  mother-in-law,  Adelaide,  the  powerful  Mar- 
chioness of  Susa,  and  her  son  Amadeus.  They  received 
him  with  an  outward  show  of  honor ;  but,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  extreme  necessity,  they  demanded  the 
cession  of  five  rich  bishoprics  as  the  price  of  his  free 
passage  through  their  territories.  This  demand  might 
seem  an  insidious  endeavor  to  cc^mmit  him  still  further 
with  the  Pope,  by  forcing  him  to  exercise  or  to  transfer, 
in  a  simoniacal  manner,  the  contested  power  of  investi- 
ture. Henry  was  glad  to  extricate  himself  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  a  rich  district  which  he  possessed  in  Burgundy. 
But  the  Alps  were  still  between  him  and  Italy.  The 
passage  of  Mont  Cenis,  notwithstanding  the  hardier 
habits  of  the  time,  was  always  a  work  of  peril  and  diffi- 
culty; the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter  made  it 
almost  desperate.  Vast  quantities  of  snow  had  fallen ; 
the  slippery  surface,  where  it  had  hardened,  was, not 
strong  enough  to  bear ;  the  ascent  seemed  impracticable. 
But  the  fatal  day  was  hastening  on ;  the  King  must 
Henry  passes  ^oach  Italy  or  forfeit  his  crown  forever.  At 
the  Alps.  a  large  cost  they  hired  some  of  the  mountain- 
eers well  acquainted  with  the  paths,  to  go  before  and 
cut  something  like  a  road  through  the  snow  for  the 
King  and  his  few  followers.  So  they  reached  with  great 
labor  the  summit  of  the  pass.  The  descent  seemed 
impossible ;  it  looked  like  a  vast  precipice,  smooth,  and 
ahnost  sheer.  But  the  danger  must  be  overcome ; 
some  crept  down  on  their  hands  and  knees ;  some  clung 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  guides,  and  so  sliding  and  at 
times  rolling  down  the  steeper  declivities,  reached  at 
length  the  bottom  without  serious  accident.  The  queen 
and  her  infant  son  were  drawn  down  in  the  skins  of 
oxen,  as  in  sledges.     Some  of  the  horses  were  lowered 
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by  various  contrivances  —  some  with  their  feet  tied 
allowed  to  roll  from  ledge  to  ledge.  Many  were  killed, 
many  maimed  ;  few  reached  the  plain  in  a  serviceable 
state. 

No  sooner  was  the  Eing^s  unexpected  arrival  made 
known  in  Italy,  than  the  princes  and  the  bishops  assem* 
bled  in  great  numbers,  and  received  him  with  the  high- 
est honors ;  in  a  few  days  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army.  The  great  cause  of  his  popular- 
ity with  so  many  of  the  Lombard  nobility  and  the  prel- 
ates, was  the  notion  that  he  I^d  crossed  the  Alps  to 
depose  the  Pope.  All,  and  they  were  neither  few  nor 
without  power,  who  were  excommunicated  by  Hilde- 
brand,  looked  eagerly  for  vengeance.  But  Henry  could 
not  pause  to  plunge  into  this  new  warfare,  where  even 
in  Lombardy  he  would  have  encountered  half  the  mag- 
nates and  people.  He  could  not  imperil  the  throne  of 
Germany.  He  must  obtain  the  absolution  from  his 
excommunicator  before  the  fatal  26th  of  February. 

The  Pope  meantime,  accompanied  by  his  powerful 
protectress^  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  and  by  the  Bishop  of 
Vercelli,  had  crossed  the  Apennines  on  his  way  to 
Mantua.  The  news  of  Henry's  descent  into  Italy 
arrested  his  inarch.  Uncertain  whether  he  came  as  a 
humble  suppliant  or  at  the  head  of  an  army  (Gregory 
weQ  knew  the  state  of  Lombardy),  he  imme-  jaavary. 
diately  turned  aside,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Canosa,  a 
strong  fortress  belonging  to  Matilda. 

To  Canosa  first  came  in  trembling  haste  many  of  the 
nobles  and  prelates  who  had  been  included  under  the 
ban  of  excommunication,  and  whom  Henry  had  been 
forced  to  dismiss  from  his  service*  Most  of  them  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  elude  the  guards  set  to  watch 
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the  passes  of  the  Alps.  Dietrich,  Bishop  of  Verdun, 
one  of  the  most  ikithftil  and  irreproachable  of  Henry's 
partisans  (he  had  not  concurred  in  his  more  violent 
proceedings),  had  been  seized  by  Adalbert,  Count  of 
Calw,  plundered,  imprisoned,  forced  to  promise  a  lai^ge 
ransom,  and  not  to  revenge  this  cruel  outrage.  Rupert 
of  Bamberg,  stiU  more  odious  to  the  adverse  party,  was 
taken  by  Guelf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  stripped  of  all  his 
treasures,  even  to  his  pontifical  robes,  and  kept  in  close 
captivity ;  neither  his  own  entreaties  nor  those  of  his 
friends  could  obtain  his  liberation.  With  naked  feet, 
and  in  the  garb  of  penitents,  the  rest  appeared  before 
the  Pope.  To  them  Gregory  tempered  his  severity  by 
mildness.  He  would  not  refuse  absolution  to  those 
who  confessed  and  lamented  their  sins ;  but  they  must 
be  purified  as  by  fire,  lest  by  too  great  faciUty  of  par- 
don, the  atrocious  and  violent  crime  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty  to  the  apostolic  see,  should  be  regarded  as  a 
light  sin,  or  as  no  sin  at  all.  The  bishops  we*  t  shut 
dp  in  separate  and  soUtary  cells,  with  but  a  sc5an^/  sup- 
ply of  food  till  the  evening.  The  penance  of  tue  laity 
was  apportioned  with  regard  to  their  age  and  sU*ength. 
AAer  this  ordeal  of  some  days,  they  were  called  b^ore 
the  Pope,  and  received  absolution,  with  a  mild  rebuke, 
and  repeated  injunctions  to  hold  no  communion  with 
their  master  till  he  should  be  reconciled  to  the  Holy  See. 
The  lenity  of  the  Pope  to  his  adherent^)  may  have 
decided  the  wavering  mind  of  Henry :  it  may  have 
been  designed  to  heighten  by  contrast  the  haugh^  and 
inexorable  proceedings  towards  the  Bang.  Hildebrand 
would  be  content  with  the  moderate  chastisement  of 
the  inferiors,  firom  the  King  he  would  exact  the  most 
degrading  humiliation.     Henry  first  obtained  an  inter' 
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view  with  Matilda  of  Tuscany.  He  sent  her  to  the 
Pope,  loaded  with  prayers  and  promises.  She  was 
accompanied  by  Adelaide  of  Snsa,  the  Marquis  Azzo, 
and  Hugh,  the  Abbot  of  Clugny,^  who  was  supposed 
to  possess  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  Gregory. 
He  entreated  the  Pope  not  too  rashly  to  credit  the 
jealous  and  hostile  charges  of  the  German  princes,  but 
to  absolve  the  King  at  once  from  his  excommunication. 
The  Pope  coldly  repUed,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  to  pass  judgment,  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  accusers;  'Met  him  appear  on  the 
appointed  day  at  Augsburg,  and  he  shall  receive  rigid 
and  impartial  justice."  The  ambassadors  of  Henry 
urged  that  the  King  by  no  means  declined,  he  humbly 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  but  in  the  mean 
time  earnestly  desired  to  be  released  from  the  excom- 
munication. The  possession  of  his  crown  depended  on 
lus  immediate  absolution ;  he  would  undergo  any  pen- 
ance, and  be  prepared  to  answer  hereafter  before  the 
Pope  to  any  charges  advanced  against  him.  The 
implacable  Pope  would  yield  no  step  of  his  vantage 
ground.  He  might  indeed  dread  the  versatility  of 
Henry's  character,  and  his  ready  assent  to  the  advice 
of  flattering  and  desperate  counsellors.  "  If  he  be 
truly  penitent,  let  him  place  his  crown  and  all  the 
ensigns  of  royalty  in  my  hands,  and  openly  confess 
himself  unworthy  of  the  royal  name  and  dignity."  This 
demanrl  seemed  too  harsh  even  to  the  ardent  admii*ers 
of  the  Pope ;  they  entreated  him  to  mitigate  the  rigor 
of  the  sentence,  "  not  to  break  the  bruised  reed."  The 
Pope  gave  a  vague  assent  to  their  representations.^ 

>  Hogh  of  Clugnj  had  be«n  the  godfitther  of  Henry.  —  Dach.  Spic  Ui 
p.  441. 
'  It  JB  fortunate  that  this  scene,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  tt 
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On  a  dreary  winter  morning,  with  the  ground  deep 
Hemyat  ^  snow,  the  King,  the  heir  of  a  long  line  ci 
^^^**^  emperors,  was  permitted  to  enter  within  the 
Jan.  26, 1077.  two  outer  of  the  three,  walls  which  girded  the 
castle  of  Canosa.  He  had  laid  aside  every  mark  of 
royalty  or  of  distinguished  station  ;  he  was  clad  only  in 
the  thin  white  linen  dress  of  the  penitent,  and  there, 
fitsting,  he  awaited  in  humble  patience  the  pleasure  of 
the  Pope.  But  the  gates  did  not  unclose.  A  second 
day  he  stood,  cold,  hungry,  and  mocked  by  vain  hope. 
And  yet  a  third  day  dragged  on  from  morning  to 
evening  over  the  unsheltered  head  of  the  discrowned 
King.  Every  heart  was  moved  except  that  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  Jesus  Christ.  Even  in  the  presence  of 
Gregory  there  were  low  deep  murmurs  against  his 
unapostolic  pride  and  inhumanity .^  The  patience  of 
Henry  could  endure  no  more;  he  took  refuge  in  an 
adjacent  chapel  of  St.  Nicolas,  to  implore,  and  with 
tears,  once  again,  the  intercession  of  the  aged  Abbot  of 
Clugny.  Matilda  was  present;  her  womanly  heart 
was  melted  ;  she  joined  with  Henry  in  his  supplications 
to  the  Abbot.  "  Thou  alone  canst  accomplish  this,'* 
said  the  Abbot  to  the  Countess.  Heniy  fell  on  his 
knees,  ^md  in  a  passion  of  grief  entreated  her  merciful 
interference.  To  female  entreaties  and  influence  Gw^ 
ory  at  length  yielded  an  ungracious  permission  for  the 
King  to  approach  his  presence.  With  bare  feet,  still 
in  the  garb  of  penitence,  stood  the  Eang,  a  man  of 
singularly  tall  and  noble  person,  with  a  countenance 

the  middle  ages,  is  related  bj  that  one  of  the  monkish  a&iialists  who  as- 
pires to  the  character  of  a  historian  —  Lambert  of  Hertsfeld. 

^  Nonnolli  yero  in  nobis  non  apostolicn  severitatis  grayttatem,  sed  quasi 
^jrrannics  feritatis  crudelitatem  esse  clamanmt.  These  are  Gregory's  owi 
words  in  his  public  account  of  the  affair.  —  Ad  Germanos.  Regest  iv.  ]  2 
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aocustomed  to  flash  command  and  terror  upon  Iiis  ad- 
▼ersaries,  before  the  Pope,  a  grey-haired  man  bowed 
with  years,  of  small  nnimposing  statnre. 

The  terms  exacted  from  Henry,  who  was  fiur  too 
deeply  htmiiliated  to  dispute  any  thing,  had  no  redeem- 
ing touch  of  gentleness  or  compassion.  He  was  to 
appear  in  the  place,  and  at  the  time  which  the  Pope 
should  name,  to  answer  the  charges  of  his  subjects  be- 
fore the  Pope  himself,  if  it  should  please  him  to  preside 
in  pers<Hi  at  the  trial.  If  he  should  repel  these  charges^ 
he  was  to  receive  his  kingdom  back  from  the  hands  of 
the  Pope.  If  found  guilty,  he  was  peaceably  to  reaigD 
his  kingdom,  and  pledge  himself  nerer  to  attempt  to 
seek  revenge  for  his  deposition.  Till  that  time  he  was 
to  assume  none  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  perform  no 
public  act,  appropriate  no  part  of  the  royal  revenue 
which  was  not  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  himself 
and  of  his  attendants ;  all  his  subjects  were  to  be  held 
released  from  their  oath  of  alle^^ce ;  he  was  to  banish 
forevOT  from  his  court  Rupert,  Bishop  of  ^^^^^ 
Bamberg,  and  Ulric,  Count  of  Cosheim,  with  •«*»«»*■*« 
his  other  evil  advisers ;  if  he  should  recover  his  king- 
d(WQ,  he  must  rule  henceforward  according  to  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Pope,  and  correct  whatever  was  contrary  to 
the  ecclesiastical  laws.  On  these  conditions  the  Pope 
c<mdesoended  to  grant  absolution,  with  the  fturther  pro- 
vision that  in  case  of  any  prevarication  on  the  part  of 
the  King  on  any  of  these  articles,  the  absolution  was 
null  and  void,  and  in  that  case  the  princes  of  the 
empire  were  released  from  all  their  oaths,  and  might 
immediately  proceed  to  the  election  of  another  king. 

The  oath  of  Henry  was  demanded  to  these  conditions, 
to  his  appearance  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Pope,  and 
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U>  the  safe  conduct  of  the  Pope,  if  he  should  be  pleased 
to  cross  the  Alps.  But  the  King's  oath  was  not  deemed 
sufficient;  who  would  be  his  compurgators?  The 
Abbot  of  Clugny  declined,  as  taking  such  oath  was 
inconsistent  with  his  monastic  vows.  At  length  the 
Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  Bishops  of  Vercelli,  Osna^ 
burg,  and  Zeits,  the  Marquis  Azzo,  and  others  of 
tlie  princes  present,  ventured  to  swear  on  the  holy 
reliques  to  the  King's  faithfiil  ftdfilment  of  all  these 
hard  conditions. 

But  even  yet  the  unforgiving  Hildebrand  had  not 
forced  the  King  to  drink  the  dregs  of  humiliation.  He 
had  degraded  Henry  before  men,  he  would  degrade 
him  in  the  presence  of  God  ;  he  had  exalted  himself  to 
the  summit  of  earthly  power,  he  would  appeal  to 
Heaven  to  ratify  and  to  sanction  this  assumption  of 
unapproachable  superiority. 

After  the  absolution  had  been  granted  in  due  form, 
TheSacm-  the  Popo  proceeded  to  celebrate  the  awful 
canona.  mystcry  of  the  Eucharist.  He  called  the 
King  towards  the  altar,  he  lifled  in  his  hands  the  ccmse- 
erated  host,  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  spoke  these 
words :  —  "I  have  been  accused  by  thee  and  by  thy 
partisans  of  having  usurped  the  Apostolic  See  by  si- 
moniacal  practices,  —  of  having  been  guilty,  both  before 
and  after  my  elevation  to  the  Episcopate,  of  crimes 
which  would  disqualify  me  for  my  sacred  office.  I 
might  justify  myself  by  proof,  and  by  the  witness  of 
those  who  have  known  me  from  my  youth,  whose  suf- 
fi'ages  have  raised  me  to  the  Apostolic  See.  But  to 
remove  every  shadow  of  suspicion,  I  appeal  from  human 
testimony  to  divine.  Behold  the  Lord's  body;  be 
this  the  test  of  my  innocence.     May  God  acquit  me 
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by  his  judgment  this  day  of  the  crimes  with  which  I  an 
charged ;  if  guilty,  strike  me  dead  at  once."  He  thei 
took  and  ate  the  consecrated  wafer.  A  pause  ensued 
he  stood  unscathed  in  calm  assurance.  A  sudden  burs 
of  admiration  thrilled  the  whole  congregation.  Whei 
silence  was  restored,  he  addressed  the  King,  '^  Do  thou, 
my  son,  as  I  have  done  I  The  Princes  of  the  German 
Empire  have  accused  thee  of  crimes  heinous  and  capi- 
tal ;  such  as  in  justice  should  exclude  thee  not  only 
from  the  administration  of  public  afiairs,  but  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  all  intercourse  with  the 
faithful  to  thy  dying  day.  They  eagerly  demand  a  sol 
emn  trial.  But  human  decisions  are  liable  to  error ;  fidse- 
Aood,  dressed  out  in  eloquence,  enslaves  the  judgment ; 
truth,  without  this  artificial  aid,  meets  with  contempt. 
As  thou  hast  implored  my^protection,  act  according  to 
my  counsel.  If  thou  art  conscious  of  thy  innocence, 
and  assured  that  the  accusations  against  thee  are  false, 
by  this  short  course  free  the  Church  of  God  from  scan- 
dal, thyself  from  long  and  doubtful  trial.  Take  thou 
too  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  if  God  avouches  thy  inno- 
cence, thou  stoppest  forever  the  mouths  of  thy  accusers. 
I  shall  become  at  once  the  advocate  of  thy  cause,  the 
asserter  of  thy  guiltlessness,  thy  nobles  will  be  recon- 
ciled to  thee,  thy  kingdom  restored,  the  fierce  tumult 
of  civil  war  which  destroys  thy  empire  be  allayed  for- 
ever." i 

Was  this  a  sudden  impulse  or  a  premeditated  plan  of 
Gregoiy  ?     Was  it  but  a  blind  determination  to  push 

1  WaltRUB  either  knows  nothing  of  this  part  of  the  scene  or  passes  it 
over.  Ad  oomprobandam  ecdeeiastics  reconclliationis  testimonium,  sa- 
eram  oommuniooem  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini  de  manu  ejus  accepit.  — 
De  Unit  Ecdes.  ii.  15.  But  he  attributes  this  almost  diabolical  speech  to 
Gregoiy,  as  addressed  to  Henry's  enemies,  ne  soliciti  sitis,  quoniara  culpa* 
btliurem  eum  reddo  vobis. 
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his  trlompli  to  the  utmost ;  or  was  it  sincere  confidence 
in  the  justice  and  certainty  of  this  extraordinary  ordeal? 
Had  he  fully  contemplated  the  dreadftd  altematiye  which 
he  ofiered  to  the  King — either  boldly  to  deny  the  truth, 
to  the  smallest  point,  of  charges  not  like  those  against 
himself,  clear  and  specific,  but  vague,  undefined,  includ- 
ing his  whole  life?  In  that  case,  did  he  not  discern 
the  incredible  wickedness  of  thus  tempting  the  King, 
in  his  stupor  and  confusion,  to  reckless  perjury  ?  Or 
should  the  King,  so  adjured,  prostrate  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope,  and  by  acknowledging  his  guilt,  de- 
prive himself  at  once  and  forever  of  his  crown  ?  Or  did 
he  suppose  that  God  would  indeed  interpose,  and  as 
tradition  reported  of  Lothair  of  Lorraine  who  had  been 
put  to  the  same  test  by  Hadrian  II.  and  met  with  a 
speedy  and  miserable  death,  so  would  the  perjured  Henry, 
by  a  still  more  striking  example,  rivet  forever  the  bonds 
of  ecclesiastical  power  upon  the  hearts  of  kings  ? 

Henry,  in  his  amazement,  hesitated,  and  stood  in 
visible  agitation.  He  then  retired  to  a  short  distance  to 
consult  with  his  few  followers  how  he  should  escape  this 
terrible  "judgment  of  Grod.*'  He  then  summoned  his 
courage,  and  declared  that  he  must  first  obtain  the 
opinion  of  those  princes  who  had  adhered  to  his  cause ; 
that  though  this  trial  might  be  satis&ctory  to  the  few 
present,  it  would  not  have  any  effect  on  the  obstinate 
incredulity  of  his  absent  enemies :  he  adjured  the 
Pope-  to  reserve  the  whole  question  for  a  General  Coun- 
cil, in  whose  equitable  decision  he  would  acquiesce. 
The  Pope  hardly  consented  to  this  request ;  but  as  if 
conscious  that  he  had  himself  gone  too  fer,  he  now  con- 
descended to  receive  the  King  at  a  banquet,  treated  him 
with  courtesy,  and  gave  him  much  grave  advice. 
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Gregory  bad  sent,  in  the  mean  time,  Eppo,  Bishop 
of  Zeitz,  to  announce  to  the  Italian  nobles,  the  absolu- 
doa  of  the  King.  But  the  Lombards  had  come  not  to 
see  the  King,  but  the  Pope  humbled.  When  thej 
heard  the  history  of  Henry's  debasement,  they  broke 
oat  into  furious  indignation,  glared  on  the  Bishop  with 
fierce  and  menacing  looks,  and  loaded  him  with  insult- 
ing and  contumeUous  language.  They  openly  avowed 
their  contempt  for  the  Pope's  excommunication,  denied 
his  right  to  the  Papacy,  renewed  all  the  opprobrious 
accusations  of  adultery  and  other  capital  offences  against 
the  Pontiff.  Of  the  King  they  spoke  with  contemptu- 
ous bitterness ;  he  had  dishonored  the  royal  dignity  by 
his  submission  to  a  man,  a  heretic  and  loaded  with  in- 
fiuny ;  they  had  followed  him  as  the  avenger  of  their 
wrongs,  as  the  asserter  of  justice  and  of  ecclesiastical 
law ;  he  had  deserted  them  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
made  his  own  peace  by  a  base  and  cowardly  reconcilia- 
tion. Their  angry  discontent  spread  through  the  camp. 
There  was  a  general  cry  that  the  King  should  be  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  the  throne  of  which  he  was  so  un- 
worthy, and  that  his  son  Conrad  should  be  instantly 
proclaimed.  With  him  at  their  head  they  would  march 
to  Rome,  elect  another  Pope,  who  should  crown  the  in- 
fimt  Emperor,  and  annul  all  the  acts  of  this  apostate 
Pontiff. 

Henry  sunk  at  heart,  and  perhaps  now  imagining 
that  he  had  underrated  his  own  power,  did  not  dare  to 
confront  the  tumult.  He  sent  out  some  of  the  nobles 
around  him  to  assuage  the  dissatisfaction,  to  explain  the 
stem  necessity  to  which  he  had  bowed,  and  to  assure 
them  that  hereafter  he  would  apply  all  his  thoughts  to 
the  assertion  of  their  rights.     The  tumult  was  stilled ; 
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but  many  of  the  more  powerful  Lombards  retired  in 
disgust  to  their  strongholds.  The  rest  received  him  as 
he  came  forth  from  the  fatal  Canosa  with  cold  and 
Jan.  28.  averted  looks :  no  one  approached  him,  but 
they  stood  i^art  in  small  knots,  discussing,  in  hardly 
suppressed  murmurs,  his  weakness  and  his  disgrace. 
He  retired  in  shame  and  sorrow  to  R^gio. 

The  triumph  of  sacerdotal  Christianity,  in  the  humil- 
iation of  the  temporal  power,  was  complete,  but  it  was 
premature.  Hildebrand,  like  other  conquerors,  must 
leave  the  fruits  of  his  victory  to  later  times.  He  had 
established  in  the  face  of  Europe  the  great  principle, 
the  Papal  power  of  judging  Kings.  Henry  himself 
seemed  at  first  stunned  by  the  suddenness,  the  force  of 
the  blow  ;  Christendom  had  in  like  manner  been  taken 
by  surprise,  fiut  the  pause  of  awe  and  reverence  was 
but  brief  and  transitory  ;  a  strong  recoil  was  inevitable ; 
the  elements  of  resistance  were  powerful,  and  widely 
spread.  The  common  hatred  of  Hildebrand  brought 
together  again  all  who,  from  lower  or  from  loftier  mo- 
tives, abhorred  his  tyranny ;  the  Germans,  who  resented 
the  debasement  of  tlie  Empire;  the  Italians,  who 
dreaded  the  ascendency  of  the  house  of  Tuscany  ;  the 
cl^gy>  who,  more  or  less  conscientiously,  were  averse 
to  the  monastic  rigor  of  Hildebrand  —  those  who  had 
felt  or  who  dreaded  his  censures* 
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CHAPTER    DL 

OONnNUED   SnOFE  WITH   KING  HENRY.     BERENOAB  Of 
TOUBS.    DEATH  OP  GREGORY. 

Around  the  fiJIen  King  in  Reggie  assembled  almost 
all  the  distinguished  prelates  and  laity  who^  ^ 
had  formed  his  small  court  at  Oppenheim.  ^w©- 
They  were  released  from  their  excommunication,  and 
prepared,  with  greater  prudence,  perhaps,  but  with  un- 
mitigated hostility,  to  resume  the  contest.  Licmar 
Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  Bishops  of  Zeitz,  Osnaburg, 
Laasanne,  and  Basle,  Ulric  of  Cosheim,  Eberhard  of 
Nellenburg,  and  Berthold,  the  proscribed  counsellors  of 
the  King ;  above  all,  Guibert  of  Ravenna,  whose  ambi- 
tion aspired  to  the  seat  of  Hildebrand,  with  many  otiier 
Italian  bishops. 

The  two  parties  remained  for  a  time  watching,  it 
might  seem,  each  other's  movements;  neither  could 
trust  the  other.  Henry,  still  wearing  the  outward  show 
of  submission,  advanced  from  Reggio  to  Ravenna. 
There  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Pope,  requesting  that 
the  G^ieral  Council  might  be  held  in  Mantua  rather 
than  in  Augsburg.  To  this  Gregory,  dreading,  perhaps, 
the  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  uncertain  or  unwilling  to 
commit  himself  too  far  with  the  German  adversaries  of 
the  King,  now  he  had  withdrawn  the  excommunication, 
gave  an  ambiguous. assent.     Henry,  after  an  interview 
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with  his  mother  at  Piacenza,  where  he  was  said  to  huve 
held  secret  and  nightly  conferences  with  the  enemies  of 
Gregory,  approached  Mantua.^  But  either  secret  in- 
telligence, or  not  unnatural  suspicion  that  Henry  had 
laid  a  deep  plot  to  surprise  the  person  of  the  Pope  in 
k.i».  1077.  ^*^  ^^^y»  alarmed  the  partisans  of  Gregory, 
ftureh  1.  Matilda  hurried  the  Pope  back,  through  by- 
roads, to  the  Apennines ;  and  again  entrenched  him  in 
her  impregnable  fortress  at  Canosa.  Henry,  during 
this  time,  was  making  a  progress  through  the  cities  of 
Lombardy.  Eveiywhere  he  encountered  the  same  sul- 
len and  contemptuous  indignation.  There  were  no  dep- 
utations of  the  magistrates  —  no  processions  of  the  peo- 
ple to  meet  him ;  the  gates  were  closed ;  he  was  left  to 
lodge  in  the  suburbs.  Proyisions  were  doled  out  just 
sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  but  altogether  unbecom- 
ing his  royal  station  ;  guards  were  posted  to  watch  his 
followers,  lest  they  should  dare  to  maraud  in  the  neigh- 
boring villages.  Henry  beheld  all  this  not  without 
some  satis&ction ;  if  it  showed  aversion  and  contempt 
for  him,  it  showed  still  more  profound  hatred  of  the 
Pope.  From  Monza  he  sent  to  demand  permission  for 
End  of  ^^^  coronation  as  King  of  Italy  by  certain 
February  other  bishops,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  and 
the  bishop  of  Pavia  bemg  still  under  the  Papal  inter^ 
dict.  Gregory  eluded  this  request,  which  might  have 
the  appearance  of  a  public  acknowledgment  of  Henry's 
still  unquestioned,  uncontested  title  to  his  crown. 
Slowly,  as  he  felt  his  growing  strength,  Henry  began 

1  According  to  Berthold  Henry  was  to  hmve  been  visited  at  Pavia  by  tha 
famons  Cencius,  who  surprised  Gregory  in  Rome.  The  king  refused  him 
the  kiss  as  being  exoommnnicate  1  Gendus  died  the  day  they  were  to 
have  met,  morte  damnandos  neternft.  In  puncto  descendit  ad  interna,  adds 
Berthold,  sub  ann.  1077. 
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to  throw  off  the  Ql-wom  mask  of  submitision. 
He  inveighed  publicly  against  the  harshness  —  ^  i 
the  ^rrannj  of  the  Pope.  He  openly  reinstated  hii 
old  counsellors,  especially  the  obnoxious  Ulric  of  Cos- 
heim  ;  he  was  in  more  and  more  open  communication 
with  the  declared  foes  of  the  Pope ;  still  there  was  no 
outward  breach  to  justify  Hildebrand  in  renewing 
the  excommunication  —  in  declaring  the  solemn  and 
hard-wrung  absolution  null  and  void ;  and  Henry  was 
now  too  strong  to  be  safely  driven  to  despair.  He  was 
in  Italy  amid  potentates  ready  to  hazard  every  thing  in 
their  oikh  cause  —  not  in  his :  not  in  Grermany  with  al- 
most the  whole  empire  in  rebellion. 

The  revolted  German  Princes  had  gone  too  fiur  to 
retreat.  The  few  who  aspired  to  the  throne  —  the 
many  who  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  Henry  —  the 
Dukes  of  SwaUa,  Bavaria,  and  Carinthia,  with  some 
of  the  Saxon  chie6  ;  Siegfried  of  Mentz,  who  was  now 
too  deeply  committed,  the  Hildebrandine  Bishops  of 
Wurtzburg  and  Metz  —  had  no  course  but  to  Batoning  or 
advance  boldly  to  the  deposition  of  the  King.  ^«™«7^ 
They  had  met  at  Ulm,  but  the  unusual  cold  of  the  sea- 
ton  compelled  them  to  disperse.  The  snow  had  pre- 
vented the  arrival  of  many.  They  appointed  the  deci- 
sive Diet  on  the  13th  of  March  at  Forcheim. 

For  Ghregory  the  position  of  afiairs  had  become  em- 
barrassing to  the  utmost.     By  his  severity,  ] 


not  merely  had  he  not  conciliated,  he  had  de-  Pop«. 
graded  too  deeply  for  reconciliation  —  debased,  tram- 
pled upon  the  King.  Christian  forgiveness  might  seem 
to  be  too  high  a  virtue  to  be  expected  from  any  man 
after  such  an  example  of  implacability,  least  of  all  from 
a  king  like  Henry.  But  yet  he  had  released  him  from 
Tou  ni  to 
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the  ban  of  excommunication.  Before  the  appointed 
day  of  trial  Henry  stood  absolved ;  the  &ct  was  public 
and  notorious,  the  conditions  hardly  known  or  forgotten. 
The  magician  had  dissolved  his  own  spell.  The  strong 
ground  on  which  the  adversaries  of  Henry  stood  crum- 
bled beneath  them ;  they  had  lost  the  great  excuse 
which  justified  them  in  the  eyes  of  men  for  their  revolt^ 
for  the  deposition  of  Henry,  for  the  election,  of  a  new 
Bang.  Gregory  conducted  himself  with  that  subtle 
poUcy  in  which  he  was  as  great  a  master  as  in  bold  re- 
solve. He  left  free  course  to  the  fears  and  passions  of 
the  Germans  hostile  to  Heniy,  yet  took  no  step  which 
would  prevent  him  from  disclaiming,  in  the  face  of  {he 
world,  the  election  of  Rudolph,  now  put  openly  for- 
ward as  the  intended  successor  of  the  deposed  Henry. 
Sept.  16  ^®  retired  to  his  safer  sanctuary  at  Rome, 
^'  where  he  resumed  his  state.    Count  Maingold, 

the  brother  of  the  historian  Herman  the  Lame,  had 
been  despatched  to  Gregory  with  the  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  Ulm,  and  a  respectful  invitation  to  the 
Haroh  1.  Pope  to  attend  in  person  at  the  Diet  at  Forc- 
heim.  The  Pope  sent  a  message  to  the  confederate 
Princes,  advising  them  to  delay  (if  it  could  be  done 
without  danger,  of  which  he  would  not  take  the  respon- 
sibiUty)  their  final  decision  concerning  the  throne.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  Count  Maingold  to  Henry,  to  de- 
^^^^  mand  a  safe-conduct  for  himsdf  across  the 

•^'^  ^  Alps.  This  was  to  be  the  test  of  Henry's  fi- 
delity. At  the  same  time  with  the  embassy  of  the 
Pope,  Henry  had  received  a  summons  to  Forcheim,  and 
also  an  insidious  admonition  from  his  rival  Rudolph, 
not  to  enter  into  Germany  until  his  mother  or  the  Pops 
should  have  prepared  the  way  for  his  reception. 
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Henry  met  subtletj  with  sabtletj.  He  excused  him- 
self from  appearing  at  Forcheim  on  the  appointed  day* 
^  He  had  newly  taken  upon  himself  the  functions  of 
Eling  of  Italy;  he  was  overwhelmed  with  business. 
The  Italians  would  be  offended  at  his  sudden  departure 
before  he  had  settled  their  affairs."  To  Gregory  he  re- 
plied that  it  was  beyond  his  abihty  to  pledge  himself 
for  the  security  of  the  Pope ;  he  was  himself  in  the 
power  of  the  Lombards,  of  whose  profound  hatred 
Gregory  was  aware.  These  pugovemable  men  might 
not  respect  his  safe-conduct,  and  he  might  but  be  be- 
traying the  Pope  into  personal  danger.  Gregory  did 
not  think  fit  to  question  the  truth  or  sincerity  of  these 
representations.  He  sent  his  two  legates  —  the  Abbot 
Bemhard  of  Marseilles,  and  Bemhard  the  Cardinal 
Deacon  —  as  his  representatives  to  the  Diet. 

The  Diet  met  at  Forcheim ;  the  Papal  Legates  ap- 
peared. They  made  at  first  some  show  of  Diet  at 
moderation,  which  soon  gave  way  before  the  Much  is. 
resolute  and  not  unexpected  determination  of  the  confed- 
erates to  proceed  at  once  to  the  election  of  a  new  Sov- 
ereign. The  Legates  mildly  suggested  the  expediency 
of  giving  Henry  another  chance,  and  of  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Pope;  but,  with  convenient  modesty, 
they  intimated  doubts  whether  it  could  be  done  without 
danger.  With  the  same  unusual  deference,  tliey  said 
that  the  possession  of  the  throne  depended  not  on  their 
counsels,  but  on  the  decision  of  the  Princes :  it  was  for 
the  Princes  to  judge  what  was  best  for  the  public  weal :  ^ 
but  they  expressed  their  astonishment  that  the  German 


'  Si  hoc  Bine  pericalo  fieri  posse  perpenderent  Bemried.  Ca?teiam  pro- 
TisioDem  regni  non  tarn  in  eorum  consilio,  qumm  in  principun  arbitri* 
riUm.  — n>id 
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nation  should  so  long  have  endured  sue  a  a  King.  De- 
termined, though  the  Legates  of  the  Pope  thus  dexter^ 
cfuslj  shrunk  from  responsibility,  to  have  the  Pope's 
name  on  their  side,  the  confederates  declared  that  be- 
fore, and  independent  of  ^Henry's  excommunicatioiv 
Gregory  had  annulled  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  them* 
selves  would  be  under  the  Apostolic  censure  if  they 
should  remain  any  longer  subject  to  the  King. 

The  election  fell  upon  Rudolph  of  Swabia;  the 
xieetfonof  P*P^  Legates  interfered  to  assuage  some 
Bw2SiE!*^  ^  fierce  jealousies  which  threatened  to  break  out 
March  16.  among  the  rival  Princes.  Among  the  terms 
to  which  Rudolph  swore  was  —  I.,  to  leave  the  choice 
of  the  Bishops  free  ;  and  11.,  not  to  endeavor  to  make 
the  throne  hereditary  in  his  &mily.  He  was  at  once  con- 
Mareh26.  sccratcd  at  Meutz  by  Archbishop  Si^fiied  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg.  The  Papal  Legates 
gave  the  sanction  of  their  presence  to  the  ceremony. 

Thus  was  civil  war  proclaimed  throughout  Germany, 
oiruwur.  A  wHtcr  on  the  Imperial  side  describes  its 
guilt  and  misery.  For  seventeen  years  wars  and  se- 
ditions raged  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  Bishop 
rose  against  Bishop ;  ^  the  clergy  against  the  clergy ; 
the  people  against  the  people ;  fkther  against  son,  son 
against  father,  brother  against  brother.  He  deliberately 
charges  Gregory  with  the  guilt  of  all  this  unchristian 
firatemal   hatred  —  of  all  this  unchristian   bloodshed.' 

i  In  a  battle  (Aug.  7, 1078).  The  Saxon  battle-word  was  St  Peter;  but 
the  bishope  on  St.  Peter's  side  ran  away.  Qaoe  omnee,  qnia  meUns  sdebant 
pealmos  cantare  eo  quod  nntriti  sab  religioneeesent,  quam  legionee  armatai 
ad  bella  diBponere,  solo  visa  pneliantiam  in  ftigam  conversi  snnt.  Magde- 
burg, in  his  flight,  was  killed  by  the  peasants ;  Merseburg  fled  naked :  Sitsg- 
(Hed  of  Mentis  (he  was  retaken);  Bernard,  Archdeacon  of  Rome,  Adelbert 
•f  Worms,  were  brought  before  Henry.  —  Bruno,  c.  96. 

*  Waltram  de  Unit.  Ecdes.  apud  Freber,  p.  261.    See,  too,  the  veiy  cori* 
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Ib  posterity  to  allow  itself  to  be  overawed  by  the  gian- 
deur  of  Gregory's  character,  his  inflexible  adherence  to 
what  he  supposed  to  be  right,  his  conscientious  con- 
viction that  he  was  maintaining  the  cause  of  God  — 
and  to  dismiss  this  grave  contemporary  charge  from  the 
bar  of  its  judgment  ?  To  take  refuge  in  the  high  predes- 
tinarianism  that  it  was  the  inevitable  collision  of  two 
great  principles — that  much  eventual  good  arose  out  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  high  ecclesiastical  principle  — 
does  not  solve  the  moral  difficulty.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  good  survived  and  the  evil  passed  away, 
—  that  the  clergy  maintained  a  power  beneficial  — 
greatly  beneficial,  on  the  whole,  to  civilization  —  while 
the  earth  drank  up  the  blood  that  was  shed,  and  the 
grave  closed  aUke  over  those  who  suffered  and  those 
who  infficted  misery.  Was  Gregory  right  in  the  asser- 
tion of  the  subordination  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual 
power  ?  Even  if  right,  was  civil  war,  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, the  legitimate  means  of  maintaining  it  —  legitimate 
to  a  Christian  PontiflF?  Was  not  Gregory,  as  tiie  vice- 
gerent of  Christ,  bound  to  have  that  deep  abhorrence 
for  human  misery  (and  of  the  sins  as  well  as  the  misery 
of  civil  war  he  could  not  be  ignorant),  so  as  to  use 

•08  tnct  of  Wipo,  fiishop  of  Perrara,  published  in  the  last  volame  of  Perti, 
Scriptores,  pp.  148, 179  (1856),  De  Schiamate  Hildebrandi.  It  contains  a 
discussion  between  an  Imperialist  and  a  Papalist,  an  enemy  and  an  adyo» 
cate  of  Hildebrand,  in  which  his  whole  conduct  is  aigued  on  as  by  plaintiiF 
and  defendant.  The  author  Sams  at  the  end  against  Hildebrand  in  these 
words:  Duo  sunt  quae  dampnatione  dignum  Udebrandnm  ostendunt:  quod 
Bodolftun  in  regem  creari  fecit,  et  Teutonicum  bellum  fieri  non  proiiibuit, 
in  quo  sanguis  octo  miUium  hominum  fusus  fuit  In  eo  etiam  peijnrii  rea- 
tum  incurrit,  quod  juramenti  vinculis  obligatos  Teutonicos  sacramenti  relig- 
ionem  violare  fedt.  In  eo  etiam  scismaticus  extttit,  quod  indignorum 
ministromm  et  excommunicatorum  sacramenta  pollnta  docuit,  non  accipi- 
enda  mandarit,  nee  sacramenta  quidem  dici  debere  perbibuit,  in  qtubus  a 
lanctonun  patrum  regulis  omnino  dissensit.    P.  179. 
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every  means  to  avert  it  ?  Did  he  attempt  to  allay  the 
storm,  or  allow  his  own  pride  and  passions  to  emhark  in 
it  ?  Did  not  his  subtle  policy  protract  wilfiilly  —  know- 
ingly protract  for  his  own  ends — the  doubtfiil  conflict? 
Were  the  liberties  of  the  German  people,  the  benefi- 
cent exercise  of  the  power  of  the  clergy  —  not  the  power 
itself —  the  leading  incentives  in  his  thoughts  ?  How  far 
was  the  supreme  Christian  law  sacrificed,  and  by  him  w^c 
proclaimed  himself  Christ's  representative  on  earth  ? 

The  inauguration  of  Rudolph  was  in  blood.  No 
inaugnraaon  soouer  had  he  been  crowned,  than  a  fierce  tu- 
>f  Rudolph.  iQult  broke  out,  from  an  accidental  cause,  be- 
tween the  followers  of  some  of  his  partisans  and  those 
of  Henry.  Though  they  succeeded  in  restoring  quiet, 
the  Archbishop  and  the  new  King  left  the  Imperial 
city,  never  to  return.^ 

It  might  seem  that  the  assumption  of  the  throne  by  a 
rival  monarch  called  into  action  all  the  slumbering  forces 
of  Henry's  cause.  Now  rallied  the  conviction  that  the 
royal  authority  was,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Pope,  the 
ordinance  of  God.  Loyalty,  submissive  conscientious 
loyalty,  had  been  the  boasted  attribute  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  The  watchword  of  the  party  was  that  St. 
Peter  himself  had  connected  in  indissoluble  union  the 
two  unrepealable  truths,  "  Fear  God,"  and  "  Honor  the 
King."  The  populace  of  Mentz  had  broken  out  in  a 
sudden  access  of  fidelity  to  the  King.  Rudolph  and 
his  followers  next  proceeded  to  Worms,  but  Worms 
again  cast  out  her  tyrannous  and  rebel  bishop,  and 
closed  her  gates.  Everywhere  a  large  part  of  the  clergy, 
even  in  Swabia,  refiised  to  break  their  oath  of  fealty. 

^PeracU  electiove  simul  et  sADguineft  illias  ordinatioiie.  —  WaltnuD,p 
276 
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The  three  Hildebrandine  Bishops  of  Wurtzburg,  Metz, 
and  Passau,  alone  adhered  to  Rudolph :  some,  Uke  Otho 
of  Constance,  at  once  declared  for  Henry ;  others,  like 
Emmeric  of  Angsbnrg,  only  awaited  a  fitvorable  time  to 
renounce  the  Swabian  cause. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  rival  Emperor's  elec- 
tion reached  King  Henry  in  Italy,  than  he  sent  to  the 
Pope  to  demand  Rudolph's  excommunication  as  an  un- 
audiorized  usurper.  Gregory  had  recourse  to  his  usual 
subterfuge — the  injustice  of  condemnation  without  reg- 
ular investigation  of  the  cause. 

Henry,  with  no  longer  delay  than  was  necessaiy  to 
collect  some  forces,  which   rapidly  increased  a.d.  1077. 
as  he  proceeded,  left  the  care  of  his  son  Con-  qS^Smj. 
rad  and  the  government  of  Italy  to  the  Bish-  ify.  ^ 
ops  of  Milan  and  Piacenza,  and  crossed  the  Alps.     He 
was  received  with  ardor  by  his  partisans.     Swabia  first 
paid  the  penalty  for  the  ambition  of  her  prince.     From 
the  Necker  to  the  Main  all  was  laid  waste.     The  fierce 
Bohemian  half-pagan  aUies,  who  had  joined  the  standard 
of  Henry,  treated  churches  with   no  more  reverence 
than  stables ;  women  were  violated  on  the  altars.     The 
war  at  once  took  its  most  ruthless  and  exterminating 
character. 

The  confederates  looked  in  vain  to  Rome,  which  at 
least  had  not  forbidden,  which,  it  could  hardly  be  de- 
nied, had  fomented,  had  encouraged,  had  justified  the 
rebellion.^     Gregory  now  assumed  the  lofty  tone   of 

1  At  the  STDod  at  Borne,  Maich  S,  1078,  Qngorj  methematiaed  the 
Arehbishope  of  BaTenna  and  Milan,  the  Biehope  ci  Creinona  and  Treviio, 
the  Cantinal  Hugo  of  St.  Clement  He  decreed  as  to  the  distorbaooea  of 
the  kingdom  of  Germany— nimcii  a  Utere  apoetolicn  sedis  ad  partes  illai 
mittantur,  qoi  omnes  religiosos  et  jostitiA  amantes,  olericalis  et  laicalis 
sfdinis  viros  conrooent  com  qiiibiis  aut  finem  aut  paoem  jnsta  oomno- 
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arbiter,  and  commanded  them  to  lay  aside  their  arms, 
May  81.  and  await  his  sublime  award.  The  Saxons 
addressed  him  in  strong  remonstrances ;  he  had  excited 
them  to  revolt  by  his  excommmiication  of  Henry ;  he 
had  absolved  them  from  their  oaths,  and  now  he  af- 
fected to  speak  with  equable  impartiality.  The  heav- 
ens, they  had  thought,  would  stand  still,  earth  move 
like  the  heavens,  ere  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  would  lose 
the  firmness  of  Peter.^  Thrice  they  wrote,  in  grief,  in 
remonstrance,  in  indignation.  Thrice  must  the  cock 
crow  to  remind  St.  Peter  of  his  weakness.  At  one 
Got.  12  juncture,  indeed,  the  Legate,  who  had  made 

AtGo3ar.  commou  cause  with  the  confederates,  ventured 
to  renew  the  excommunication  ;  he  was  neither  avowed 
nor  disclaimed  by  the  Pope,  and  the  interdict,  therefore, 
had  no  great  effect. 

The  character  of  Gregory  cannot  claim  the  excuse 
of  irresolution.  Yet  for  nearly  two  years  did  Hilde- 
brand,  while  the  war  raged  fiercely,  maintain  this 
doubtful  policy,  holding  the  language  of  peace,  but 
claiming  the  right,  which  could  not  but  be  inadmissible, 
to  dictate  that  peace.  Wherever  the  final  Council  oi 
Diet  of  the  Empire  was  to  meet  and  adjudicate  on  the 
conflicting  titles  of  the  two  sovereigns,  there  he  was  to 
be  present,  to  preside  in  person,  or  by  his  legate^,  and 
iiudi.1078.  pronounce  his  award.  Total  submission  to 
the  Roman  see  was  the  first  preliminary  admitted  in 

nint,  ant  yeritate  percogiiit&,  coi  pmrd  magis  justitia  fkveat,  ad  plenum 
addiscere  raleant:  quatenos  pan  injOBta  leeipiacat  et  apostolidk  auctoritate 
manita  jiutitia  vigoris  et  auctoritatis  robnr  obtineat.  —  Mansi,  xz.  p.  50t. 
See,  howeyer,  fbrward  fbr  ftirther  proceedings. 

1  Bruno.  They  complained  that  he  was  apoetolid  vigorie  ohUtns  .  .  . 
•t  noBtrates  ...  a  magna  spe,  quam  in  apoetolic&  petrft  posuerant,  ezdd** 
rant,  quia  prius  coelnm  stare,  vel  terram  credidemnt  oceli  modo  moveii 
qnarn  cathedram  Petri  amittere  conatantiam  Petri,  —o.  107. 
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lihe  Court  rf  the  Pope.  "  If  either  of  these  Kings  (thus 
he  writes  to  the  German  nation),  inflated  bj  pride, 
shall  in  any  way  impede  our  journey  to  you,  and  con- 
scious of  his  unjust  caujse,  decline  the  judgment  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  resisting  in  his  disobedience  his  Holy 
Mother,  the  Catholic  Church,  him  despise  ye  as  a  brood 
of  anti-Christ,  a  destroyer  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
respect  any  sentence  which  our  legates  may  pronounce 
against  him.-  To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  shall 
humbly  submit  to  our  judgment,  pay  all  reverence  and 
honor."  ^ 

But  Henry's  submission  to  any  arbitration,  even  if 
the  scene  at  Canosa  had  not  taught  him  mistrust  of  the 
Pope's  equity,  of  the  Pope's  justice,  had  invalidated  his 
title.  That  he  was  the  actual,  undeposed,  undeposable 
King,  his  rival  a  rebel  and  an  usurper,  was  the  strength 
of  his  cause.  Gregory's  words  of  peace,  therefore, 
however  lofty,  could  not  be  expected  even  by  himself 
to  overawe  the  civil  war,  of  which  his  own  pretensions 
were  one  of  the  causes.  His  language,  in-p^^y^  ^ 
deed,  was  appalling  enough.  In  a  second  ^wsot- 
address  to  the  German  nation,  he  anathematizes  all 
who  shall  impede  the  assembling  a  general  Diet  to 
judge  between  the  two  kings,  whether  king,  archbishop, 
duke,  marquis,  or  of  whatsoever  station  or  dignity. 
Nor  does  he  confine  his  denunciations  to  the  remote 
spiritual  state  of  the  transgressor ;  he  imprecates  ven- 
geance on  his  body  as  on  his  soul.  "  In  all  his  acts 
may  he  feel  (the  imprecation,  no  doubt,  was  intended 
as  a  predict! Dn)  the  vengeance  of  Almighty  God;  in 
every  battle  may  he  find  his  strength  feil;jjj^jjj^ 
may  he  never  obtain  a  victory,  but,  prostrate  ^^^ 

1  Ad  Germanos,  iv.  24. 
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in  humble  contrition,  be  abased  and  confounded,  till  he 
is  brought  to  true  repentance."  Such  was  the  Papal 
address,  sanctioned  by  a  great  synod  at  Rome.^ 

But  in  tlie  midst  of  this  conflict  with  the  temporal 
power,  it  might  seem  for  the  life  or  death  of  Papsd,  of 
Feb  11  sacerdotal  Christianity,  the  doctrinal  antago- 
Kjrengaror  ^^^  ^^  ^^**  powcr  had  risen  again,  still  per- 
Toura.  tinaciously  determined   to  know  no   defeat 

Berengar  of  Tours  demands  another  solemn  condemna- 
tion. In  vain  had  three  Councils  —  at  Paris,  at  BrOme, 
at  Vercelli  —  issued  their  decrees;  Berengar  either 
treated  them  with  scorn,  or  with  his  subtle  logic  at- 
tempted to  prove,  that  while  they  censured  they  acceded 
to  his  doctrines.  He  had  recanted  all  his  enforced 
recantations,  or  denied  that  he  had  in  truth  recanted. 
In  vain  had  one  Pope  (Leo)  committed  himself,  com- 
mitted the  Papal  authority,  to  the  actual  censure ;  in 
vain  his  successors,  Victor,  Nicolas,  Alexander,  had  at 
least  acquiesced  in  the  repudiation  of  the  perilous  tenet. 
In  vain  had  Lanfranc,  now  Primate  of  Norman  Eng- 
land, and  esteemed  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
theologian  of  Christendom,  promulgated  his  refutation. 
The  mere  fact  that  at  such  a  crisis  a  new  council  must 
be  held  at  Rome,  that  the  heresiarch  dares  again 
appear  to  answer  for  his  doctrine,  manifests  the  obsti- 
nate vitaUty,  if  not  the  increasing  power  and  expanding 
influence  of  Berengar. 

But  the  conduct  of  Gregory  at  this  council,  his  treat- 
ment of  the  great  heresiarch,  is  in  the  strangest  contrast 
with  that  to  his  imperial  antagonist.  Hildebrand,  on 
all  questions  of  Church  power  so  prompt,  decisive^ 
instantaneous  in  his  determinations ;  so  impatient  of  op 

1  Ibid.  Begest.  v.  1(. 
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pofliticm,  so  merciless  to  a  foe  witbin  his  power ;  so  perti- 
nacious to  crush  out  the  last  words  of  submission  where 
he  feek  his  superiority ;  so  utterly,  it  should  seem  con- 
scientiously, remorseless,  when  the  most  remote  danger 
can  be  apprehended  or  warded  off  from  the  vast  fabric 
of  the  theocracy,  from  the  universal,  all-embracing,  as  he 
hoped,  eternal  ecclesiastical  dominion — is  now  another 
man.  Compare  Gregory  VII.  in  the  condemnation  of 
Investitures  and  Gregory  in  defence  of  Transubstanti- 
ation  :  Gregory  with  Eliiig  Henry  at  Canosa,  and  with 
Berengar  at  Tours,  or  at  Rome.  Ilildebrand,  it  might 
almost  seem  for  the  first  time,  on  this  cardinal  doctrine, 
is  vaciUatory,  hesitating,  doubtful.  He  will  recur  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  *  to  cnhghten  him,  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  appears  to  acquit  Berengar  of  any  dangerous 
heresy.^     He  even  bears  the  clamor  of  the  populace.' 


>  Ego  pUui6  te  de  Christi  sacriflcio  secundum  Scripturas  bene  sentire 
non  dubito,  tamen  quia  oonsuetudinis  mihi  est  ad  B.  Mariam  de  his  quie  me 
movent,  recuirere,  ante  aliquot  dies  imposui  religioeo  cuidam  amico,  jeju- 
niis  et  orationibus  operam  dare,  atque  ita  a  B.  Maria  obtinere,  ut  per  eum 
mihi  non  taeeret  How  strange  is  this !  The  Pope  propitiating  the  Virgin 
by  another's  fiuts  and  prayers,  and  receiving  the  oracle,  not  du-ectlv,  but 
through  him.  His  religious  friend  heard  from  the  Virgin  —  a  B.  Maria 
andivit  —  that  Berengar's  views  were  tcripturaL  This  is  Berengar't  state- 
ment. —  Acta  Berengarii,  Mansi,  six.  p.  766. 

>  This  vague  oath  of  Berengar  was  accepted  as  orthodox.  Profiteor 
panem  altaris  poet  oonsecrationem  esse  verum  corpus  Gluisti,  quod  natum 
est  de  Virgine,  quod  pastum  est  in  cruce,  quod  sedet  ad  dexteiam  Patris; 
et  vinum  altaris,  postquam  consecratum  est,  esse  verum  sanguinem  qui 
manavit  de  latere  Christi.  Et  sicnt  ore  pronuncio,  ita  me  corde  habere 
eonfirmo,  aic  me  acyuvet  Deus  et  h»c  sacra.  There  is  no  word  of  ir<m$¥b 
iUtnUation.  Luther  and  the  Anglican  Church  might  subscribe  this;  perhaps 
even  under  the  ambiguous  vemm,  many  other  believers.  Gregoiy  not  only 
declares  that  himself,  but  that  Peter  Domiani  had  rejected  the  views  of 
Lanfranc.  —  Berengarii  Act.  Roman.  Concil.,  Mansi,  xlx. 

*  Berengar  asserts  that  he  lived  a  year  with  the  Pope,  who  supposed  that 
oy  this  creed,  and  by  the  assertion  of  the  authority  of  Damiani,  he  had 
le^trained  tr  silenced  the  rabble  (turba),  but  his  hopes  were  run-.  ^9 
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He  lays  himself  open  to  the  bitter  taunts  which  he  must 
well  ha^e  known  that  his  enemies  would  seize  every 
opportunity  to  heap  upon  him,  to  protect  Berengar 
fix)m  an  unjust  or  too  rigorous  sentence.  He  dismisses 
the  heresiarch,  it  might  seem  uncondemned,  or  even 
with  honor.  Berengar,  already  censured  by  former 
Popes,  bears  with  him  in  triumph  recommendatory 
letters  from  Gregory  VII.^  Berengar  dies  in  peace, 
in  Aill  possession  of  his  ecclesiastical  dignities. 

Was  it  that  from  the  first  the  bold,  logical  mind  of 
Berengar  at  Tours  had  cast  a  spell  upon  Hildebrand  ? 
Was  it  a  calm,  stem  sense  of  justice,  which  believed, 
and  dared  to  assert,  that  Berengar's  opinions  had  been 
misrepresented  by  his  blind  or  malignant  enemies? 
Was  it  that  he  was  caught  in  the  skilfrd  web  of  Beren- 
gar's  dialectics?  Was  his  sagacity  at  fault  for  once; 
and  was  his  keen  foresight  obtuse  to  the  inevitable 
consequences  which  the  finer  instinctive  dread  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  reli^ous  world  felt  to  its  very  heart, 
that  from  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  in  its 
hardest,  most  material  form,  once  defined,  once  avowed, 
once  established  by  the  decrees  of  Popes  and  Councils, 
there  was  no  retreat  without  shaking  the  sacerdotal 
power  to  its  base  —  that  bolder  men  would  inevitably 
either  advance  on  Berengar's  opinions,  or  teach  undis- 
guised that  which  Berengar  concealed  under  specious 
phraseology  ?  The  priest's  power,  as  it  was  afterwards 
intrepidly  stated,  of  making  God ;  the  miracles  which 

tnmalt  began  again,  et  ita  circa  qaiedam  per  Papce  inconstantiam  (is  this 
Hildebrand?)  qaoad  sperabat  turba,  rei  exitns  habnit 

1  Liters  oommendatitse  Gregorii  VII.  datn  Berengarlo,  d'Achexy  ftpio- 
ileg.  ili.  418.  He  anathematizes  those  who  call  Berengar,  the  son  of  the 
Roman  Church,  a  heretic.  Gieseler,  ii.  p.  1,  p.  298-4,  has  quoted  the  pas> 
•ages  with  his  usual  accuracy  and  copionsnesB. 
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became,  or  had  become  so  common,  to  prove,  not  the 
spiritoal,  but  the  grosser  material  transmutation,  fell 
away  at  once :  and  with  it  how  much  of  sacerdotal  au- 
thority, sacerdotal  wealth,  sacerdotal  dominion  I  —  some 
might  suppose  of  true  and  humble  reverence  for  the 
mystery  of  the  Eucharist  1  With  die  whole  religion, 
now  and  for  some  centuries  become  materialism  more 
or  less  refined,  how  perilous  spiritualism  in  its  holiest, 
most  august  rite  1  Gregory  can  hardly  have  supposed 
that  by  mildness,  moderation,  candor,  he  could  propi- 
date  to  silence  or  to  inactivity  the  busy,  vain  heresiarch. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  Gregory  had  to  bear,  and  he  can 
hardly  but  have  foreseen  that  he  should  have  to  bear, 
the  reproach  that  he  himself  doubted  the  real  presence 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  Sacra- 
ment —  that  he  was  an  infidel.^ 

In  the  same  year  with  the  council  which  arraigned 
Berengar,  Gregory  was  reduced,  by  the  in-  October,  1079. 
creasing  successes  of  Henry,  to  disavow  his  legates :  the 
war  went  on,  unheeding  his  commands,  his  rebukes,  his 
menaces ;  even  his  thunders  were  drowned  in  the  din  <rf 
arms ;  fiercer  passions  had  quelled  for  a  time  even  re- 
ligious fears. 

It  was  not  tiD  the  unwearied  activity,  enterprise,  cour- 
age, and  craft  of  Henry  had  given  him  great  hopes  of 
final  triumph,^  and  the  cause  of  Rudolph,  fix)m  the  di- 
visions which  Henry  had  artfiiUy  sowed  among  his  for- 
midable partisans  die  Saxons,  seemed  desperate,  that 

>  En  yeras  pootifex  et  yenu  sacerdos  qui  dabitat,  si  illud  quod  sumitur 
in  dominicft  mensft,  sit  yenim  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi.  So  writes  Egil- 
bert,  Archbishop  of  Treyes-^In  Eccard.  0.  H.  Medii  J£vi,  ii.  170.  Jeja- 
niom  indixit  cardinalibas,  at  Deus  ostenderet,  quis  rectius  sentiret  de  cor- 
pora Domini,  Romanave  ecclesia  an  Berengiirius — dubius  m  iide,  infidelii 
•rt.  —  Benno.  in  Goldast,  p.  S. 

*  Bonizo  owns  Henry  to  have  been  magni  consOii  et  mirabiliter  sagax- 
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Gregory  abandoned  his  temporizing  policy.  Up  to  this 
time  his  ambition  might  still  hope  that  he  might  be 
recognized  by  the  two  weary  and  exhausted  parties  as 
the  irrefragable  arbiter,  in  the  Diet  of  Germany,  of  their 
quarrels  ;  and  his  prerogative  of  adjudicating  the  crown 
might  be  admitted  in  the  face  of  Christendom  by  the 
consentient  Teutonic  nation. 

But  the  low  state  of  Rudolph's  afiairs  compelled  him 
now  to  a  more  decided  course.  To  surrender  Rudolph 
was  to  surrender  himsel£  If  he  allowed  Rudolph  to 
be  utterly  crushed,  the  conqueror  of  Germany,  the 
head  of  Northern  Italy,  with  an  army  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, and  inured  to  contempt  of  things  sacred,  might 
descend,  irresistible  as  Charlemagne  or  Otho,  but  with 
far  other  designs,  on  Rome ;  scatter  die  Tuscans  — win, 
perhaps,  the  Normans  by  a  share  of  the  plunder  —  the 
Normans  whom  Gregory  now  held  in  excommunication, 
and  now  in  close  alliance.  A  decision  in  &vor  oi 
Henry  would  only  increase  his  strength  without  in  the 
least  slaking  his  inveterate,  treasured,  long-provoked 
vengeance.  Hildebrand's  old  resolution  returned.  He 
determined  again  to  wield  that  weapon  wliich  had  be 
fore  served  him  with  such  tremendous  force :  he  might 
almost  seem  to  have  reserved  the  last  resource  of  ex- 
communication for  such  a  perilous  crisis. 

At  Rome,  with  no  solemn  trial,  on  the  earnest  suppli- 
Aj>.ioeo.  cation  of  Rudolph's  ambassadors,  notwitb- 
BMrya^pda  Standing  the  hardy  protests  from  those  of 
eated  Hcury,  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen  and  the 

Bishop  of  Bamberg,  the  Pope  proceeded  again  to  this 
terrific  sentence ;  again  he  pronounced  against  King 
Henry  the  decree  of  excommunication  —  of  deposition. 

The    Council    commenced    its    proceedingjs  with  a 
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Btroiig  prohibition  against  lay  investiture,  against  the 
acceptance  of  it  by  the  clergy,  the  grant  by  the  laity. 
It  thai  went  on  to  the  excommunication  of  Tedaldo 
claiming  to  be  Archbishop  of  Milan,  agsunst  Guibert  of 
Ravenna,  and  Roland  Bishop  of  Treviso.  The  anath- 
ema against  King  Henry  was  worded  with  great  care 
and  solemnity.  It  began  with  prayer  to  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  It  repeated  the  usual  declaration  of  Gregory 
as  to  the  reluctance  with  which  he  had  entered  into 
pubUc  afiairs,  and  the  compulsion  which  had  forced  him 
into  the  Papacy.  It  recited  the  former  excommunica- 
tion, the  submission  of  Henry ;  declared  that  the  Pope 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  election  of  Rudolph,  but  that 
Rudolph,  thus  freely  elected,  had  professed  unUmited 
obedience  to  the  Roman  See  ;  that  Henry  likewise  had 
implored  his  support  against  Rudolph ;  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  hold  a  council  to  decide  on  their  conflicting 
claims,  and  anathematized  all  who  should  impede  the 
meeting  of  that  Council.  The  guilt  of  impeding  the 
Council,  and  all  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  the  civil 
war,  are  charged  against  Henry  alone.  "  Wherefore, 
trusting  in  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  and  of  his 
blessed  Mother,  the  ever-blessed  Virgin  Mary,  on  your 
authority  (that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul),  the  above 
named  Henry  and  all  his  adherents  I  excommunicate  and 
bind  in  the  fetters  of  anathema ;  on  the  part  of  God 
Almighty,  and  on  yours,  I  interdict  him  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  Germany  and  of  Italy.  I  deprive  him 
of  all  royal  power  and  dignity.  I  prohibit  every  Chris- 
tian from  rendering  him  obaedience  as  king.  I  absolve 
all  who  have  sworn  or  shall  swear  allegiance  to  his  sov- 
ereignty from  their  oaths.*     In  every  battle  may  Henry 

^  Bemried  ishovrs  the  manner  in  which  the  papal  power  of  deposing 
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and  his  partisans  be  without  strength,  and  gain  no  vie* 
tory  daring  his  life.  And  that  Rudolph  whom  the  Greiv 
mans  have  elected  for  their  king,  may  he  rule  and 
defend  that  realm  in  fidelity  to  you !  On  your  part,  I 
give  and  grant  to  those  who  shall  faithfully  adhere  to 
the  said  Rudolph  full  absolution  of  all  their  sins,  and  in 
entire  confidence  blessing  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to 
come.  As  Henry,  for  his  pride,  disobedience,  and  false- 
hood, is  jusdy  deposed  from  his  royal  dignity,  so  that 
royal  power  and  dignity  is  granted  to  Rudolph,  for  his 
humility,  obedience,  and  truth."  The  censure  did  not 
conclude  without  the  personal  sentence  upon  Henry.  It 
proceeded  to  the  broad,  bold  assertion  of  more  than  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  civil 
power ;  it  declared  all  possessions,  all  dignities,  all  pow- 
ers, to  be  at  the  sole  disposition  of  the  Church.  ''  Come, 
then,  ye  fathers  and  most  holy  prelates,  let  all  the  world 
understand  and  know,  that  since  ye  have  power  to  bind 
and  loose  in  heaven,  ye  have  power  to  take  away  and 
to  grant  empires,  kingdoms,  principalities,  duchies,  mar- 
quisates,  counties,  and  the  possessions  of  all  men  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts.  Ye  have  often  deprived  wicked 
and  unworthy  men  of  patriarchates,  primacies,  arch- 
bishoprics, bishoprics,  and  bestowed  them  on  religioua 
men.  If  ye  then  judge  in  spiritual  af&irs,  how  great 
must  be  your  power  in  secular !  and  if  ye  are  to  judge 
angels,  who  rule  over  proud  princes,  what  may  ye  not 

kings  was  interpreted  by  his  adherents.  In  all  his  extreme  acts  of  power 
Gregory  was  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nemo  aatem 
Bomanorom  Pontificum  Reges  a  regno  deponere  posse  denegabit,  qoicun- 
que  decreta  sanctissimi  Pap»  Gregorii  non  proscribendajudlcabit  Ipse 
enim  vir  apostolicus,  cm  SpirUut  SanctusinauremdeeernmtdaSetavUyin 
apostoHe&  sede  constitutus,  irrefinagabiliter  decrevit  reges  a  suis  dignitatibus 
tedere,  et  participatione  Domlnici  corporis  et  sanguinis  carere,  si  presume- 
rent  jussa  apostolicie  sedis  contemnere.  —  Vit  Gregor.  yu.  c  xoviL 
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do  to  these  their  servants  ?  Let  kings,  then,  and  all  the 
princes  of  the  world  learn  what  je  are,  and  how  great 
is  yoor  power,  and  fear  to  treat  with  disrespect  the 
mandates  of  the  Church ;  and  do  ye  on  the  aforesaid 
Henry  fulfil  your  judgment  so  speedily  that  he  may 
know  that  it  is  through  your  power,  not  by  chance,  that 
he  hath  fidlen  —  that  he  be  brought  to  repentance  by 
his  ruin,  that  his  soul  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord," 

Not  content  with  this  tremoidous  excommunication, 
Gr^ory  ventured  to  assume  the  prophetic  office.  He 
declared  puhUcly,  and  either  believed  himself,  or  wished 
others  to  believe,  with  the  authority  of  divine  revela- 
tion, that  unless  Henry  made  his  submission  before  the 
Festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  29th  of  June, 
he  would  be  deposed  or  dead ;  and  if  his  vaticination 
failed,  men  were  to  cease  to  believe  in  the  authority  of 
Gregory. 

War  was  thus  declared.  Gregory,  it  is  said,  sent  a 
crown  to  Rudolph,  with  an  inscription  that  it  ,g^  p 
was  the  gifl  of  St.  Peter.^  Henry  and  the  J^^*^ 
Bishops  of  his  party  heard  not  now  with  cow-  ^*^ 
ering  fear,  with  disordered  minds,  and  distracted  coun- 
sels, but  with  the  strongest  indignation  —  with  the  most 
resolute  determination  to  run  all  hazards — the  anath- 
ema of  the  P(^.  It  seemed  to  have  lost  all  its  terrors 
even  on  the  popular  mind :  no  defections  took  place : 
no  desertions  from  the  court,  the  council,  or  the  army. 
All  disclaimed  at  once  further  allegiance  to  Gregory. 
Henry,  in  a  letter  to  Dietrich  Bishop  of  Verdun,  issued 
his  commands  that  the  princes  and  prelates  of  the  em* 

>  Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petnis  diadema  Rodolfo. 
TOL.  ai.  31 
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pire  should  be  summoned  to  Mentz  on  the  31st  of  May, 
▲PEU12.  to  depose  the  Pope,*  and  to  elect  a  new  Head 
of  the  Church.  At  Mentz  nineteen  Bishops  met,  and 
with  one  voice  determined  to  renounce  Hildebrand  as 
Pope.  To  this  decree  it  was  important  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  the  Lombard  prelates.  The  Bishop  of  Spires 
crossed  the  Alps ;  the  Archbishops  of  Milan  and  Ra- 
venna assembled  their  sufiragans  at  Brixen  in  the  Ty- 
rol. 

June  25.  There,  in  a  synod  of  thirty  bishops,  they  con- 
dSvSS.  firmed  the  deposition  of  the  &lse  monk  Hilde- 
brand called  Gregory  VII.^  To  the  charges  of  licen- 
tiousness, bribery,  and  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  they  added  accusations  of  heresy  and  necro- 
mancy. "  We  assembled  by  the  authority  of  God  in 
this  place,  having  read  the  letter  firom  the  synod  of 
nineteen  bishops  held  at  Mentz  against  the  licen-> 
tious  Hildebrand,  the  preacher  of  sacrilegious  and  in- 
cendiary doctrines ;  the  defender  of  perjury  and  mur- 
der ;  who,  as  an  old  disciple  of  the  heretic  Berengar, 
has  endangered  the  Catholic  and  Apostohc  doctrine  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ;^  the  worshipper  of 
divinations  and  of  dreams  ;  the  notorious  necromancer ; 
himself  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit,  and  therefore 
guilty  of  departing  from  the  truth ;  him  we  adjudge  to 
be  canonically  deposed  and  expelled  from  his  see,  and 

^  Quod  a  sieculo  non  est  auditum,  ut  tot  nno  tempore  inimicus  humani 
generis  mente  captos  contra  sanctam  Romanam  ecdeeiam  annasset  episco* 
pOB.  —  Bonizo,  p.  815. 

*  This  charge  no  doubt  arose  from  his  acceptance  of  the  ambiguous  oon« 
fession  from  Berengar,  see  p.  86 ;  and  no  doubt  much  was  made  of  the  deo< 
laration  which  Berengar  asserted  him  to  have  made,  that  he  had  received 
a  special  message  fh)m  the  Virgin  Mary,  testifying  that  the  dodjine  of  Be- 
rengar was  consonant  with  the  Scriptures.  —  Acta  Concil.  in  cans.  Beien- 
gar.;  Martene  et  Durand  Thesaiir.  Anecdot.  iv.  p.  108. 
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anlesB,  on  hearing  our  judgment,  he  shall  descend  from 
his  throne  to  be  condemned  for  everlasting."  ^ 

And  now  Gnibert  of  Ravenna  attained  the  object  of 
his  amUtion:  he  was  elected  Pope  by  theJuMSS. 
imammous  voice  of  the  assemblv.  But  Chris-  Ana-pope, 
tendom  had  submitted  too  long  to  the  supremacy  <^ 
Hfldebrand  to  disbelieve  or  to  question  his  title  to  the 
Popedom.  This  proceeding  would  appear  to  the  world, 
not  as  a  solemn  decree  of  the  Church,  but  as  a  passion 

1  IioniAUiv  PuLATit.  Pafalum. 

SaffrM,  AiehbUiop  or  Iftnte,  4t  flnl,  tiim  nratni,  drifu  b^ 

dent  HUdebrukUne  after  the  ezoommunlcatlon. 
Udo  M       u       Tfwee,  Ibst  Papidiet,  afterwmnlf  an  ImperkUet  at  the  Blst« 

HUdorf      ^       **       Oolofne.  Wenlin,  Archblihop  of  Magdebnif,  killed 

107S. 
Ummg       ^       **       PuBHU,  Oebhanl       "       "*      Satabnig. 

Rupert,  Blihop  of  Bamberg.  Bnrehard,  Blahop  of  Halberetadt. 

WnitaB     *«     "*    Vtndd,  WoMl         *«       *'    HildariMim. 

Bppo         *•     *«    Mta.  Adalbefo     »       "    Wartebnrg. 

Otho  **     **    Conetanee.  Herman      **       "    Meta. 

Buehitd  *«     M    Laamane.  Altman       *'       ««    Pamaa. 

Buehard  "*     **    BaiU.  Adalbert     ^       **    Worma. 

Beni7        **     **    Splrce.  Wemnr       **       ^    MerMbnig. 

Werner  "^  **  Btmabnrg. 
Inunerfe  "  ^  Anffibnrg. 
P(oppo        «     "    Tool 

MaMeh     *«     «^    Verdnn.  Hi^  Blahop  oT  Ijcm. 

BoBW        ^     **    Omabnig. 


Gvlbert,  Arehblahop  of  Bavennn.  Anaalm,  Blahop  of  Loeea. 

fMUdo  "*       iman.  Orqpvy       ''    ««    VeneUL 

WUHam,  Blahop  of  Paila.  Otto  **    <*    Oatta. 

Annlf      M     '*     Otemona.  Begfnald     *•    ««    Oomo. 


Conlbert    ^     <*     Turin. 


Herlbert     "      " 

BHmpert  **      '*     AreiBO  Owlderlaa,  Abbot  of  If onte  Oarfao 
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ate  act  of  revenge*  inflaming  both  the  King  and  the 
prelates  to  overstep  their  powers.  It  neither  shook  the 
&ith  of  his  partisans,  nor  strengthened  in  their  animosity 
the  enemies  of  Hildebrand.  Guibert  was  probably  more 
dangerous  as  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  and  ChsmcelkHr 
of  Italy  than  as  the  Anti-pope  Clement  UI. 

The  horrors  of  civil  war  might  appear  to  be  drawing 
Battieof  um  ^  ^  ^^^®®  ^  Germany,  The  two  armies  m^ 
■later.  fQ^  ^  dccisive  battle  near  the  Elster.  It  might 
seem  a  religious  no  less  than  a  civil  war.  Heniy  was 
accompanied  to  the  battle  by  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne 
and  Treves  and  fourteen  other  prelates.  The  Saxons 
advanced  to  the  charge,  with  the  bishops  of  their  party 
and  the  clergy  chanting  the  eighty-second  psalm,  "  God 
standeth  in  the  congregation  of  the  princes."  At  the 
first  gleam  of  success,  the  army  of  Henry  broke  out  into 
the  "  Te  Deum  laudamus,'*  and  when,  after  the  great 
Oct.  18.  reverae  in  the  battle,  their  camp  at  Erfurt 
was  surprised,  they  were  singing  a  triumphant  Kyrie 
Eleisou.  The  defeat  of  Henry  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  fall  of  his  rival.  Rudolph,  not\inth- 
standing  that  he  was  the  champion  of  the  Pope,  the 
De*thof  subject  of  his  triumphant  vaticination,  was 
Rudolph.  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle.  Some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  justice  of  his  cause  embittered  his  last 
moments.  His  hand  had  been  struck  off  by  a  sabre : 
as  he  gazed  on  it,  he  said,  ^^  With  this  hand  I  ratified 
my  oath  of  fealty  to  my  sovereign  Henry ;  I  have  now 
lost  life  and  kingdom.  Bethink  ye,  ye  who  have  led  me 
on,  in  obedience  to  whose  counsels  I  have  ascended  the 
throne,  whether  ye  have  guided  me  right." 

The  death  of  Rudolph,  though  it  did  not  restore 
peace  to  Gennany  —  though  the  fatal  strife  was  yet  to 
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last  many  years  —  paralyzed  the  adversaries  of  Henry 
for  a  time,  and  gave  him  leisure  to  turn  his  forces 
against  his  more  irreconcilable  enemy. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1081  Henry  crossed  the 
Alps  in  fiur  different  condition  from  that  in  ^  j^ 
which  four  years  before  he  had  stolen,  a  de-  ^*^- 
serted  and  broken-spirited  suppliant,  to  the  feet  of  the 
Pope.  Gregory  had  been  shown  in  the  face  of  the  world 
a  fake  prophet :  Heaven  had  ratified  neither  his  anath* 
ema  nor  his  predictions.  Instead  of  his  defeat  and 
death,  Henry  came  in  the  pride  of  conquest ;  and  it  was 
his  adversary  who  had  fallen,  as  his  friends  declared, 
by  the  manifest  judgment  of  God,  in  the  battle-field  by 
the  Elster.  There  was  now  no  reluctance  to  follow  him 
in  a  war  which  before  seemed  sacrilegious  and  impious ; 
no  desertion  from  his  ranks  —  no  defection  from  his 
councils.^  All  Lombardy  was  zealous  in  his  cause :  on 
the  same  day  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  Elster 
the  troops  of  his  partisans  had  defeated  those  of  the 
Countess  Matilda;  the  allegiance  of  her  subjects  was 
shaken. 

The  only  protectors  to  whom  Gregory  could  now 
look  were  the  Normans ;  but  even  the  Normans,  on  ac- 
count of  some  border  disputes  about  territories,  which 
they  reftised  to  abandon  at  the  word  of  the  Pope,  were 
under  the  ban  of  excommunication.  With  them,  how- 
ever, he  made  a  hasty  treaty,  withdrawing  luy,  losi 
the  interdict  on  the  first  seeming  concession,  and  con* 
descended  to  leave  in  abeyance  the  contested  claims  to 
Fermo.  But  the  Normans,  instead  of  marching,  as 
Qregory  proposed,  with  the  Pope  at  their  head,  against 

>  An  the  Italians,  Gregory  himself  repeated! j  says,  were  for  Heniy.— 
Regest  ix.  8. 
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J11I7, 1061.  Ravenna,^  had  embarked  on  a  ydld  enterprise 
against  the  Greek  empire,  and  were  besieging  Doraso 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic. 

Still  Oregory  was  as  firm  in  danger  and  adveraitj, 
as  he  had  been  imperious  and  disdainful  in  the  hdght 
of  his  power.  The  very  depth  of  his  soul  was  filled 
with  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  divine  fiivor.  The  way  to  Rome  lay  open  to 
the  army  of  Henry ;  the  Countess  Matilda  could  not 
venture  on  resistance  in  the  field ;  she  retired  for  security 
to  her  fortresses  in  the  Apennines.  By  Pentecost  the 
Germans  and  Lombards  might  be  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
the  Germans  infuriated  by  the  hard  measure  dealt  tc 
their  master ;  the  Lombards  by  religious  as  well  as  by 
civil  animosity.  But  the  inflexible  Gregory  refiised  all 
concession ;  he  indignantly  rejected  the  advice,  the  sup- 
plications of  his  adherents,  at  least  to  make  a  show  of 
submission.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  vengeance  of 
Henry  was  rapidly  advancing  against  his  undefended  foe, 
he  renewed  his  most  imperious  proclamations ;  he  wrote 
to  the  leader  of  his  partisans  in  language  even  for  him 
unprecedently  bold  and  contemptuous.  The  secular 
power  is  no  longer  admitted,  as  with  the  sacerdotal,  a 
coincident  appointment  of  God.  It  has  its  origin  in 
human  wickedness  and  diabolic  su^estion;  in  blind 
ambition  and  intolerable  presumption ;  kingship  is  an 
audacious  usurpation  on  the  natural  equality  of  man.' 

lEpist  viiL  7. 

*  To  Herman  of  Metz.  Quia  nesdat  reges  et  daces  ab  iis  haboisse  prin 
cipium,  qui  Deum  ignorantes  superbift,  rapinis,  perfidift,  homicidiis,  postremo 
nnivenis  poene  sceleribus,  mimdi  prindpe  diabolo  scilicet  aptante,  mtper 
pacii  idUcei  hominei^  dominari  co&c&  cnpiditate  et  intolerabili  prsesomptioiie 
affectaverint  Are  we  reading  a  journalist  of  Paris  in  1791  ?  Every  king, 
he  proceeds,  on  his  deathbed,  as  a  humble  and  pitiful  snppiiant  implores  thf 
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Bat  Rome  was  under  the  absolute  control  of  Greg* 
017 ;  it  was  not  merely  faithful,  it  was  firm,  Gregory 
united,  courageous.  Cencius  had  died  in  ex-  rodw. 
ile,  and,  though  magnificently  buried  by  Guibert  o^ 
Ravenna,  his  faction  seemed  to  have  died  with  liim. 
The  city  must  have  been  well  provisioned,  the  fortifica- 
tions had  been  strengthened,  and  more  than  its  outward 
strength,  the  old  Roman  energy  and  determination 
appears  to  have  revived  in  the  hearts  of  its  defenders.^ 

For  three  successive  years  Henry  encamped  undei 
die  walls  of  Rome,  while  the  Pope  within  those  impreg- 
nable walls,  which  the  Germans  did  not  venture  at  first 
even  to  attempt  to  storm,  held  him  at  defiance,  and  all 
this  time  the  Romans,  for  once,  maintained  ifoj,  loei. 
their  fidelity.  The  wealth  of  Matilda,  it  is  said,  assisted 
in  securing  their  loyalty. 

Year  afler  year,  summer,  by  its  intolerable  heats,  and 
by  the  sickness,  which  constantly  spread  among  ^^j^^  y^^, 
the  German  troops,  reheved  the  Pope  and  his  ■*^- 
city  from  the  presence  of  his  enemies.     In  the  ^^^  ^»  ^^^ 

/»  ^  11  -11..        ChriitmM, 

first  year  the  army  broke  up  m  the  beginnmg  loei,  to 
of  July  ;  the  next  the  siege  or  blockade  lasted  l^g^^) 
no  longer  than  Easter.     In  the  third  Henry  loes. 
lay  encamped  against  the  Leonine  city,  on  the  riglit 


anistanoe  of  a  priett  to  save  him  from  tfaa  eternal  dnngeon  of  hell.  Can  a 
king  baptise?  Cap  a  king  make  the  bod/  and  blood  of  Christ  by  a  word 
(quis  eorum  potest  proprio  ore  corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini  conficere?) 
What  king  has  ever  wrought  miracles  (we  say  not  as  the  apostles  or  the 
niartyn),  bat  as  St  Martin,  St.  Antony,  or  St  Benedict?  Could  Con- 
stantine,  Theodosius,  Honorius,  Charles,  or  Louis,  the  most  Christian  kings? 
-ftid. 

^  Two  senators  of  Home,  according  to  Benzo,  had  been  present  in  the 
Council  at  Brixen,  and  promised  to  surrender  Rome.  They  termed  the 
Pope's  sapporters  "  prevaricatores,"  but  they  admit  that  Gregory  had  /a» 
iimaied  th»  Bomans.  —  Intaroduct  ad  Ub.  yi.  p.  1044. 
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l)ank  of  the  Tiber,  from  Christmas  to  the  K^ginning  of 
June.  All  his  attempts  to  storm  the  city  or  to  make  a 
practicable  breach  in  the  walls  had  been  in  vain.  An 
ju^cident  made  him  master  of  this  part  of  Rome.  While 
both  parties  were  in  profomid  repose,  two  followers  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  stole  nnder  a  part  of  the  walls 
which  had  been  slightly  broken.  They  chmbed  up, 
found  the  sentinels  asleep,  killed  them,  got  possession  of 
a  tower,  and  made  a  signal  to  the  royal  army,  which 
advanced  rapidly  to  their  support.  The  Leonine  city 
Jmi6  9,i088.  was  thus  lost ;  but  the  Pope  threw  himself 
into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  whole  of  Rome 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  still  defied  the  enemy.^ 

The  Romans  at  length  grew  weary  of  enduring  the 
miseries  of  a  siege ;  there  seemed  no  hope  of  speedy 
relief  from  the  Normans.  The  resources  of  Gregory, 
which  as  yet  had  been  amply  supplied  by  Matilda,  began 
to  fail.  The  Eastern  Emperor  Alexius,  attacked  in  his 
own  dominions  by  Robert  Guiscard,  had  entered  into 
close  alliance  with  Henry,  and  supplied  him  with  large 
sums  of  money,  which  were  unscrupulously  distributed 
among  the  wavering  Romans.^ 

At  this  juncture  negotiations  were  commenced,  but 
NegotsaUoni  ^^^  profouud  mistTust,  and  undissembled  con- 
Juiy.  viction  that  Henry  on  his  side  would  observe 

no  oaths.  The  Pope  had  openly  asserted  his  own  pre- 
rogative of  releasing  from  all  oaths.  Henry  offered  to 
accept  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hand  of  Hildebrand. 
By  this  proposition  he  recognized  the  right  of  Gregory 
to  the  papal  see,  and  threw  aside  his  own  anti-pope, 

^  fiemold.  Ghronicon.  aub  ann. 

'  Curoqae  pecunid  et  terrore  et  yi  omnw  fere  sibi  Acqaisivisset  Roroanos. 
■^  Bonizo. 
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Gnibert  of  Ravenna.  But  under  this  lurked  subtle 
policy.  If  he  accepted  these  terms,  Gregory  annulled 
at  once  all  his  former  acts,  pronounced  his  own  excom- 
munication unjust,  and  that  he  who  had  been  declared 
unworthy  to  rule  as  king,  was  now  fit  to  receive  from 
the  hands  of  the  Pope  the  imperial  crown.  If  he  re- 
jected these  overtures,  which  wore  the  appearance  of 
moderation,  on  him  lay  all  the  blame  of  the  prolonged 
contest ;  the  charge  of  inexorably  pursuing  his  own  im- 
perious views,  even  in  these  desperate  times,  at  any  cost 
of  human  bloodshed  and  misery,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
endangering  the  Papacy  itself. 

Not  less  sagacious  than  intrepid  and  inflexible,  (xreg- 
ory  maintained  as  lofty  a  tone  as  if  ^^^^  jirmaemoi 
were  still  at  his  feet  at  Canosa.  He  demanded  ^^wi^y. 
unconditional  submission :  ^^  Let  the  King  lay  down  his 
crown,  and  give  satisfaction  to  the  Church.'*  The 
clergy  and  the  laity  —  bishops,  abbots,  monks,  entreated 
him  to  have  mercy  on  the  afflicted  city.  The  Romans 
implored,  clamored,  murmured,  menaced  his  unyielding 
obstinacy.  Hildebrand  despised  alike  supplications, 
murmurs,  and  menaces. 

The  Romans  at  length,  at  once  assailed  by  bribes  and 
fears,  declared  in  favor  of  Henry.  They  took  the  man- 
agement of  the  treaty  into  their  own  hands.  The  Pope 
was  to  summon  a  General  Council  for  the  middle  of 
November;  the  Emperor  to  grant  safe-conduct  to  all 
who  might  attend  it.  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to 
observe  a  kind  of  independent  neutrality.  But  the 
Roman  leaders  agreed,  at  the  same  time,  on  a  separate, 
perhaps  a  secret  article,  that  at  the  appointed  time, 
either  Gregory  himself,  or  another  Pope  elected  j^^  Romam 
'or  that  purpose,  should  present  Henry  with  ^^'- 
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the  imperial  crown.  They  gave  twenty  hostages  for 
the  ftdfilment  of  this  treaty. 

The  troops  of  Henry  were  suffering  from  heat  and 
from  fevers.  He  hastily  ran  up  a  fort  on  a  small  hill 
called  the  Palatiolus,  left  a  garrison  of  one  hundred 
knights,  with  Ulric  of  Cosheim,  which  commanded  the 
Leonine  city,  and  departed  to  subdue  the  fortresses  of 
Gregory's  fkithfril  ally  the  Countess  Matilda^^  He 
HeniTin  wastcd  Tuscauy  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
'^™**^'  subjects  of  Matilda,  even  some  of  the  strongest 
episcopal  partisans  of  Hildebrand,  began  either  openly 
to  revolt,  or  to  make  separate  terms  with  Henry, 
Adelheid,  die  Marchioness  of  Snsa,  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  between  the  King  and  the  Papalist  Count- 
ess. The  Anti-Pope  assailed  her  with  flattering  letters. 
But  Anselm,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  counteracted  all  the 
intrigues  of  the  royal  party :  he  raised  troops  to  revenge 
the  burning  of  Matilda's  castles  by  burning  those  of  the 
chieftains  who  had  revolted  to  the  King.  He  bribed  as 
boldly  as  he  fought ;  and  if  the  womanly  fears  of  Ma- 
tilda, or  her  gentler  feeUngs  towards  her  afflicted  sub- 
jects, had  shaken  her  steadfast  mind,  she  neither  dared 
nor  wished  to  shake  off  the  commanding  control  of  the 
martial  Bishop.^ 

The  Council  met  on  the  20th  of  November ;  but  it 
was  not  a  full  assembly  of  stately  prelates,  but  a  few, 
and  those  exclusively  of  Hildebrand's  party.  Those 
who  had  already  committed  themselves,  by  a(^nowI« 
edging  the  Anti-Pope,  could  not  obey  the  summons  of 
Hildebrand,  as  they  could  hardly  hope  on  his  own 


^Compare  throughout  Benzo  apad  Mencken.  —  Lib.  vi. 

•  There  is  a  Jife,  or  rather  a  legend,  of  Anselm  of  Lnoca,  in  Pertr,  xir.  1 
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ground  to  overbear  him  by  numbers.  They  stood 
aloof;  and  moreover,  the  tides  of  most  of  these  would 
have  been  called  in  question.  Henry,  on  his  side,  fore- 
seeing the  predominance  of  the  Papal  party,  prevented 
some  of  HUdebrand's  avowed  partisans,  Anselm>  of 
Lucca,  Hugh  of  Lyons,  Reginald  of  Como,  and  Otto 
of  Ostia,  from  approaching  Rome.  Gregory  displayed 
his  highest  eloquence  in  his  address  to  this  assembly, 
which  sate  for  three  days  in  melancholy  deliberation. 
He  spoke,  it  is  said,  with  the  voice  of  an  angel,  not  of  a 
man;  and  the  groans  and  sobs  of  almost  all  present 
acknowledged  his  still  prevailing  power  over  their  hearts 
and  minds.  Their  prudence,  however,  restrained  them 
from  repeating,  in  this  trying  hour,  the  scn-,,^  ^ 
tence  of  excommunication.  The  censure  of  ^^^ 
the  Church  was  only  uttered  against  those  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  prevent  the  prelates  from  attending  the  coun- 
dl,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  to  seize 
their  persons. 

But  a  more  seasonable  succor  arrived:  a  gift  of 
80,000  pieces  of  gold  (Eastern  plunder)  from  suoomot 
Robert  Ouiscard.  The  mercenary  Romans  S!i%raMiM. 
were  again  faithftd  subjects  of  the  Pope ;  and  when 
Henry,  once  more  under  the  walls,  demanded  the  fril- 
filment  of  the  treaty,  they  evaded  their  oaths  both  by 
the  most  insolent  mockery  and  pitiftd  casuistry.  They 
had  promised  that  the  Pope  should  give  the  crovm^  not 
that  he  should  crown  and  anoint  the  King.  They  pro- 
posed, and  the  Representative  of  all  Truth  sanctioned 
their  prq>osition,  that  if  penitent,  and  his  penitence 
implied  his  resignation  of  his  authority  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  he  should  receive  the  crown,  with  the 
Papal  benediction.     If  not,  he  should  still  receive  the 
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crown — it  was  to  be  let  down  to  him  upon  a  rod  from 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Such  was  the  power  and 
Holiness  of  oaths  I 

Henry  renewed  the  si^e  with  the  resolute  determi- 
nation to  hear  no  further  terms  from  his  stubborn  and 
treacherous  foe.  But  the  city  still  held  out.  His  gar- 
rison had  been  obliged  by  sickness  to  abandon  the  fort 
on  the  Palatiolus  and  his  other  works.  All  was  to 
recommence  anew.  He  made  s<mie  predatory  incur- 
sions into  Campania,  and  perhaps,  to  watch  any  hostile 
movements  of  Robert  Guiscard,  into  Apuha.  But 
Germany  imperatively  required  his  presence  ;  his  inter- 
ests there  were  in  peril;  and  in  despair  of  success 
iienrj  master  ^^^^^t  Romc,  hc  was  actually  about  to  give 
oiSSSSia  orders  for  his  retreat.  Suddenly  an  embassy 
1088.  arrived  from  the  Romans  (the  gold  pieces  of 

Guiscard  were  now,  no  doubt,  exhausted,  and  those  of 
Henry  more  lavishly  distributed),  offering  to  surrender 
the  city.  Hildebrand  hastily  retired  into  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo;  and  from  its  walls  the  haughty  Pope  might 
behold  the  excommunicated  King  and  his  rival  Pope 
entering  in  triumph  through  the  Lateran  gate.  He 
saw  the  procession  pass,  as  it  were,  under  his  feet,  first 
to  an  assembly  of  prelates  to  elect  the  Pope.  He  had 
to  endure  the  mockery  of  a  summons  to  this  hostile 
Council,  which  affected  to  wait  three  days  for  his  ap- 
pearance ;  ^  and  then  again  on  Palm  Sunday  he  saw 
AD.  1084.  them  pass  to  the  consecration  of  Guibert  of 
iiareh29.  Raveuna  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  Gui- 
bert was  consecrated  by  the  Bishops  of  Modena,  Bo- 
logna, and  Arezzo.     On  Easter  Day,  the  King,  with 

1  Expectatnr  per  triduam  delitescendo.  —  Benso,  Vroleg,  ad  L.  rii. 
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bis  wife  Bertha,  passed  in  state  to  the  Vatican,  tc 
receive  the  imperial  crown  fix>m  the  hands  of  Clement 
m.  A  few  feeble  attempts  by  his  adherents  to  excite 
tamnlt,  and  to  maintain  some  strongholds  in  the  city, 
were  sappressed  by  the  troops  of  Henry.  Gregory 
was  a  prisoner  —  a  prisoner  who,  it  might  seem,  mnst 
soon  be  compelled  by  despair,  by  famine,  or  by  treach- 
ery, to  yield  himself  up  to  the  unslaked  vengeance  oi 
the  King. 

Tidings,  however,  soon  arrived  which  at  once  changed 
the  aspect  of  affidrs.  Desiderius,  the  Abbot  ApptoMh  or 
of  Monte  Casino,  arrived  in  Rome,  and  com-  ai^ 
monicated  both  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Pontiff 
that  Robert  Guiscard  was  n^idly  advancing  at  the  head 
of  6,000  knights  and  80,000  foot  It  was  a  strange 
army  of  the  faith :  from  every  quarter  men  had  rushed 
to  his  banner,  some  to  rescue  the  Pope,  others  from 
love  of  war.  The  Saracens  had  enlisted  in  great  num* 
hers. 

The  news  was  as  appalling  to  Henry  as  welcome  to 
the  Pope.  His  army  was  not  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  this  formidable  host.  He  made  the  Ro-  ^^,y  ,^ 
mans  swear  fidelity  to  their  Csesar ;  he  took  ^'^y- 
forty  hostages ;  he  destroyed  part  of  the  fortifications 
which  had  resisted  his  power,  the  Castle  on  the  Capi* 
toline  Hill,  and  some  of  the  walls  of  the  Leonine  city. 
He  then  retired  towards  Civita  Castellana. 

Three  days  afler  he  had  evacuated  the  city  appeared 
the  Norman  army  under  the  walls.  The  Romans  had 
reason  to  dread  —  they  cordially  liated  (their  hatred 
affected  the  tone  of  contempt)  these  barbarous  North- 
men. The  gates  were  closed,  the  walls  manned  for 
defence.     But  on  the  first  day  the  Normans  surprised 
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the  gate  of  St.  Lorenzo:  the  city,  which  had  for  three 
Nonnaiu  J^ars  defied  the  besie^ng  army  of  Henry,  was 
take  the  dty.  ^t  once  in  their  power.^  The  first  act  of  the 
dutiful  son  of  the  Church  was  to  release  the  Pope  bom 
his  imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  He 
conducted  him  with  the  utmost  respect  to  the  Lateran 
Palace.  But  Gregory  must  now  witness  those  horrors 
which,  as  long  as  they  afflicted  Germany  or  Northern 
Italy,  he  had  contemplated  unmoved,  intent  on  building 
up  his  all-ruling  Theocracy.  From  the  feet  of  the 
Pope,  having  just  received  his  blessing,  the  Normans 
spread  through  the  city,  treating  it  with  all  the  cruelty 
of  a  captur^  town,  pillaging,  violating,  murd^*ing, 
wherever  they  met  with  opposition.  The  Romans  had 
been  surprised,  not  subdued.  For  two  days  and  nights 
iBflumctton.  they  brooded  over  their  vengeance;  on  the 
third  day  they  broke  out  in  general  insurrection,  rushed 
armed  into  the  streets,  and  began  a  terrible  carnage  of 
their  conquerors.  The  Normans  were  feasting  in  care- 
less security ;  but  with  the  discipline  of  practised  sol 
diers  they  flew  to  arms ;  the  whole  city  was  one  wild 
conflict.  The  Norman  horse  poured  into  the  streets, 
but  the  Romans  fought  at  advantage,  from  their  poch 
session  of  the  houses  and  their  knowledge  of  the  ground. 
They  were  gaining  the  superiority  ;  the  Normans  saw 
their  peril.  The  remorseless  Giiiscard  gave  the  word 
to  fire  the  houses.  From  every  quarter  the  flames 
rushed  up  —  houses,  palaces,  convents,  churches,  as  the 
night  darkened,  were  seen  in  awful  conflagration.  The 
distracted   inhabitants  dashed  wildly  into  the  streets, 

^  Non  j)er  triennioni  ut  Henricofl,  sed  seqoeote  die,  qoam  veoit,  perfidMI 
ciTitatem  cepit.  —  Bonizo. 
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no  longer  endeavoring  to  defend  themselves,  lun^Mot 
but  to  save  their  fitmilies.  They  were  hewn  N«™*n»- 
down  hy  hundreds.  The  Saracen  allies  of  the  Pope 
had  been  the  foremost  in  the  pillage,  and  were  now  the 
foremost  in  the  conflagration  and  the  massiacre.  No 
house,  no  monastery,  was  secure  firom  plunder,  murder, 
rape.  Nuns  were  defiled,  matrons  forced,  the  rings  cut 
from  their  living  fingers.^  Gregory  exerted  himself, 
not  without  success,  in  saving  the  principal  churches. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  neither  Goth  nor  Vandal, 
neither  Greek  nor  German,  brought  such  desolation  on 
the  city  as  this  capture  by  the  Normans.  From  this 
period  dates  the  desertion  of  the  older  part  of  the  city, 
and  its  gradual  extension  over  the  site  of  the  modem 
city,  the  Campus  Martins. 

Guiscard  was  at  length  master  of  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
but  the  vengeance  of  the  Pope's  deliverer,  was  yei. 
unappeased.  Many  thousand  Romans  were  sold  pub- 
licly as  slaves  —  many  carried  into  the  remotest  parts 
of  Calabria.2  -^y^  )]^ye  heard  no  remonstrance  from 
the  Bishop,  frt)m  the  Sovereign  of  Rome,  on  this  hateftil 
alliance  with  the  enemies  of  the  iaith,  the  Saracens. 
Of  this,  perhaps,  he  was  ignorant  when  in  the  Castle  of 

>  Itaqne  geas  dtrerBft,  de  Deo  ignara,  sceleribua  ac  homiddiis  edocta, 
adnlteriifl  yariuque  fomicationibtu  assuefiicta,  omnibus  criminibiis  qua 
ferro  et  igne,  talibus  agi  solet  negotiis,  sese  ftnialiter  immereerat :  quin 
etiam  yirgineB  sacrataa  corrumpentea,  miserorumquo  Romanorum  nxorei 
inoestantea,  ac  annulos  eamm  digitis  detnincantes — Landulph  Sen.  iy.  8. 
The  hostile  writer  lays  all  to  Gregory's  charge.  Cum  Roberto  exiliens, 
Salemom  profectns  est  Ubi  per  paoca  vivens  tempore  tanquam  malorum 
pcsnam  aneritoa,  mteriit 

i  Bonizo  relates  and  triumphs  in  this  act  of  vengeance.  Dehinc  apod 
Lateraaenae  paladum  per  mnltos  dies  degens  (the  Pope,  too,  was  in  the 
Latenm  palace)  mnlta  millia  Romanorum  yendidit  «<  Jmkmj$f  qnosdam 
wmN>  eapdvos  duzit  usque  Calabriam ;  et  tali  poBn&  digni  erant  mu^Ari,  qui 
id  limlHtndinem  Judneonuu  pastorem  suorum  tradiderant. 
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St.  Angelo.  No  powerfiil  intercession  is  now  made^- 
— no  threatened  excommunication  is  now  menaced — in 
behalf  of  his  rebellious,  his  perfidious,  yet  subdued  sub- 
jects —  most  of  the  sufferers,  no  doubt,  guiltless  and  de- 
fenceless. The  ferocious  Guiscard  is  still  recognized  as 
his  ally,  his  deliverer,  his  protector,  perhaps  his  avenger* 

Unprotected  by  his  foreign  guard,  the  Pope  could  not 
now  trust  himself  in  the  city,  which  would,  no  doubt,  and 
not  without  justice,  attribute  its  ruin  and  misery  to  his 
Qngory  obstiuacy.  In  the  company  of  Robert  Guia- 
Rome.  card,  oppressed  with  shame  and  affliction,  be 

retired  from  the  smoking  ruins  and  the  desolated  streets 
of  the  city  of  St.  Peter,  first  to  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Casino,  afterwards  to  the  Norman's  strong  castle  of 
Salerno.  From  Salerno,  unshaken  by  the  horrors  which 
jnij,  1084.  he  had  witnessed  or  the  perils  he  had  escaped, 
Hildebrand  thundered  out  again  the  unmitigated  ex- 
communication against  Henry,  the  Anti-Pope  Clement, 
and  all  their  adherents.^ 

To  Rome  Gregory  never  returned:  death  came 
His  death,  slowly  upou  him  at  Salerno.  He  spoke  even 
to  the  end  with  undoubting  confidence  on  the  goodness 
of  his  cause,  and  his  assurance  that  he  was  departing  to 
Heaven.  He  gave  a  general  absolution  to  mankind ; 
but  from  this  all-embracing  act  of  mercy  he  excepted 
his  deadly  enemies  and  those  of  the  Church,  Henry  so 
called  the  King,  the  usurping  Pontiff  Gtiibert,  and  those 

'  At  quia  Noiminnoram  instathilitan  orbe  capU,  et  ptmdm  data,  m«ita 
mala  perpetrayerit,  nobilium  Romanomm  filias  stuprando  et  nooentes  pa- 
riter  innocentesqne  pari  poeni  ai&igendo,  nnllnmque  modmn,  uti  vkto- 
ribus  mo8  est,  in  rapioft,  crndclitate,  direptione  habendo  .  .  .  Teritiuqae  ne 
dnce  recedente  infidelltas  Romana  ezagitata  recradeeoeret,  et  quoe  antea 
habnerit  quasi  fidos  amiooef  pateretor  infidoSf  cedendom  tempori  aibitra* 
toe,  Salernum  se  contulit   -  Hukod.  Chron.  ii.  ;  Perta,  vili.  p.  462. 
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who  were  their  counsellors  and  abettors  in  their  ungodly 
cause.  His  last  memorable  words  have  something  of 
proud  bitterness :  *^  I  have  loved  justice  and  hated  ini- 
quity, and  therefore  I  die  in  exile."  The  woi'ds  might 
not  be  intended  as  an  arraignment  of  Divine  Providence, 
but  where  was  the  beauty  of  resignation  ?  or  was  it  a 
Pharisaic  reproach  on  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  blind 
and  imgratdul  to  his  transcendent  virtues?  May 96,i066. 
"  In  exile,"  said  a  Churchman  of  congenial  feelings, 
whose  priestly  pride  was  not  rebuked  by  that  spectacle  of 
mortality, "  in  exile  thou  couldst  not  die  I  Vicar  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  thou  hast  received  the  nations  for 
thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  thy  possession  !  "  ^ 

Gregory  is  the  Caesar  of  spiritual  conquest ;  the  great 
and  inflexible  assertor  of  the  supremacy  of  the  q^^^^^^^ 
sacerdotal  order.  The  universal  religious  ^^^v^rj. 
Autocracy,  the  Caliphate,  with  the  diflerence  that  the 
temporal  power  was  accessory  to  the  spiritual,  not  the 
spiritual  an  hereditary  appendage  to  the  temporal  su- 
premacy, expanded  itself  upon  the  austere  yet  imagina- 
tive mind  of  Gregory  as  the  perfect  Idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  theory  of  Augustine's  City  of  God, 
no  doubt,  swam  before  the  mind  of  the  Pontiff,  in  which 
a  new  Rome  was  to  rise  and  rule  the  world  by  religion. 
Augustine's  theory,  indeed,  was  aristocratic  rather  than 
monarchical,  or  rather  the  monarchical  power  remained 
centered  in  the  Invisible  Lord  —  in  Christ  himself.  To 
the  Pope  there  could  be  no  Rome  without  a  Caesar,  and 
the  CsBsar  of  the  spiritual  monarchy  was  himself:  in 
him  was  gathered  and  concentred  all  power,  that  of  th« 


1  Bernried,  100,  llC 
8S 
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coUectiye  priesthood  and  episcopacy  ;  it  flowed  from  him 
with  a  kind  of  Pantheistic  emanation,  and  was  reab- 
sorbed in  him.  But,  unhappily,  the  ideal  Pope  is  as 
purely  imaginary  as  an  ideal  King,  or  an  ideal  Repub- 
lic governed  by  rirtue  alone.  The  Pope  was  to  be  a 
man  elected  by  men.  If  this  spiritual  monarchy  either 
could  confine,  or  had  attempted  to  confine  that  univer- 
sal authority  to  which  it  aspired,  or  that  vast  authority 
^ich  it  actually  obtained  over  the  hopes  and  fears  dP 
men,  to  purposes  purely  and  exclusively  spiritual :  if  it 
could  have  contented  itself  with  enforcing,  and  by 
strictly  religious  means,  an  uniformity  —  a  wise  and 
liberal  uniformity  —  an  uniformity  expanding  with  the 
expansion  of  the  human  intellect,  of  Christian  faith  and 
practice  and  Christian  virtue  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  community :  if  it  had  restrained  itself,  in  its 
warfare,  to  the  extirpation  of  evil,  to  the  promotion  of 
social  and  domestic  virtue ;  if  in  its  supremacy  over 
kings,  to  the  suppression  of  unchristian  vices,  tyranny, 
injustice,  hihumanity ;  over  mankind  at  large,  to  moral 
transgressions  and  infringements  on  the  rights  and  per- 
sons and  property  of  others :  if  it  had  taught  invariably 
by  Christian  means  of  persuasion ;  if  it  had  always  kept 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  religion  in  view,  the  happiness 
of  mankind  through  Christian  holiness  and  love :  then 
posterity  might  wisely  regret  that  this  higher  than  Pla- 
tonic vision  was  never  realized ;  that  mankind  are  re- 
ceding further  than  ever  from  the  establishment  in  this 
form  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  of  nations.  But 
throughout  the  contest  of  many  centuries  the  sacerdotd 
supremacy  was  constantly  raising  the  suspicion,  too  well 
grounded,  that  power,  not  the  beneficial  use  of  power, 
was  its  final  object.     It  was  occasionally  popular,  even 
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democratic,  in  aamsting  the  liberties  of  man,  as  in  later 
times,  in  Its  alliance  with  the  Italian  republics ;  but  it 
was  too  numifesdy  not  from  the  high  and  disinterested 
love  <^  fireedom,  bot  frmn  jealousy  of  any  other  Lord 
over  the  liberties  of  men  but  itself.  In  this  respect 
Gregory  was  the  type,  the  absolute  model  and  example 
of  the  spiritual  monarch.  Posterity  demands  whether 
his  imperial  views,  like  those  of  the  older  Cassar,  were 
not  grounded  on  the  total  prostration  of  the  real  liberty 
of  mankind ;  even  in  that  of  the  liberty  of  the  subor- 
dinate sacerdotal  order.  It  was  a  magnificent  Idea,  but 
how  was  it  reconcilable  with  the  genuine  sublimity  of 
Christianity,  that  an  order  of  men  —  that  one  single 
man  — had  thrust  himself  without  authority,  to  an  ex- 
tent men  began  early  to  question,  between  man  and 
Crod  —  had  arrayed  himself,  in  fact,  in  secondary  di* 
yinity  ?  Against  his  decrees  every  insurrection  of  the 
human  mind  was  treason ;  every  attempt  to  limit  his 
power  impiety.  Even  if  essentially  true,  this  monarch- 
ical autocracy  was  undeniably  taught  and  maintained, 
and  by  none  more  than  by  Hildebrand,  through  means 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  essence  of  Christianity,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  all  the  higher  principles,  by  bloody  and 
desolating  wars,  by  civil  wars  with  all  their  horrors,  by 
every  kind  of  human  misery.  Allow  the  utmost  privi- 
lege of  the  age  —  of  a  warlike,  a  ferocious  age,  in 
which  human  life  had  no  sanctity  or  security — yet  this 
demand  of  indulgence  for  the  sphit  of  the  times  is 
surely  destructive  of  the  claim  to  be  immutable  Chris- 
tianity :  the  awful  incongruity  between  the  Churchman 
and  the  Christian,  between  the  Representative  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  himself  it 
fatal  to  the  whole. 
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Yet  in  a  lower  view,  not  as  a  permanent,  eternal, 
immutable  law  of  Christianitj,  but  as  one  of  the  tem- 
porary phases,  through  which  Christianity,  in  its  self» 
accommodation  to  the  moral  necessities  of  men,  was  to 
pass,  the  hierarchical,  the  Papal  power  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  its  conservative  fidelity  as  guardian  of  the 
most  valuable  reliques  of  antiquity,  of  her  arts,  her  laws, 
her  language ;  by  its  assertion  of  the  superiority  of  moral 
and  religious  motives  over  the  brute  force  of  man  ;  by 
the  safe  guardianship  of  the  great  primitive  and  iunda- 
mental  truths  of  religion,  which  were  ever  lurking  un- 
der the  exuberant  mythology  and  ceremonial ;  above  all 
by  wonderful  and  stirring  examples  of  the  most  pro- 
found,  however  ascetic  devotion,  of  mortification  and 
self-sacrifice  and  self-discipline,  partially,  at  least,  for  the 
good  of  others ;  by  splendid  charities,  munificent  public 
works,  cultivation  of  letters,  the  strong  trust  infused 
into  the  mind  of  man,  that  there  was  some  being  even 
on  earth  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  de- 
fenceless, to  succor  the  succorless,  to  be  the  refiige  of 
the  widow  and  orphan,  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  poor ;  all 
these  things,  with  all  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
its  various  forms  of  legend,  of  verse,  of  building,  of 
music,  of  art,  may  justify,  or  rather  conunand  mankind 
to  look  back  upon  these  fallen  idols  with  reverence, 
with  admiration,  and  with  gratitude.  The  hierarchy 
of  the  Middle  Ages  counterbalances  its  vast  ambition, 
rapacity,  cruelty,  by  the  most  essential  benefits  to  hu- 
man civilization.  The  Papacy  itself  is  not  merely  an 
awful,  but  a  wonderful  institution.  Gregory  VII. 
himself  is  not  contemplated  merely  with  awe,  but  in 
some  respects,  and  with  great  drawbacks,  as  a  Ijene&o- 
tor  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

GREQORT*S    SUOOESSORS. 

Obbgory  VII.  had  died  in  exile,  overpowered,  if 
ansnbdaed ;  a  fbgitive  before  the  face  of  his  Ki«eU(m  of 
enemies,  yet  disdaining  to  yield  one  point  of  vicior  m* 
his  lofty  pretensions.  But  who  would  take  his  place 
and  maintain  with  eqtud  vigor  and  intrepidity  the  im- 
perilled Papacy  ?  The  last  of  that  race  of  men  who  had 
labored  with  Hildebrand  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Italian,  monastic,  HUdebrandine  Papacy,  was  Deside- 
rins,  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino :  the  sharer  in  his 
counsels,  his  supporter  in  all  his  difficulties.  Gregory 
had  already  designated,  on  one  occasion,  Desiderius  as 
the  future  Pope ;  and  when  his  faithful  adherents 
pressed  around  him,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  from  his  dy- 
ing lips  the  nomination  of  his  successor,  he  had  in  the 
first  instance  named  Desiderius  ;  in  default  of  his  accept- 
ance of  the  office  (which  Gregory  seems  to  have  antici- 
pated), he  added  three  Prelates,  Otto  of  Ostia,  Hugh 
of  Lyons,  and  Ansehn  of  Lucca.  Even  in  Salerno 
Desiderius  was  urged  to  accept  the  Pontificate ;  but  he 
was  advanced  in  years ;  he  was  determined  not  to  aban- 
don the  holy  quiet  of  Monte  Casino.  He  retired  to  hie 
monastery,  and  was  followed  by  the  Cardinals  and 
Eishops  of  the  party,  still  pressing  upon  him  the  onerous 
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distinction.^  His  obstinate  humility  resisted  their  flat- 
tering importunities.  But  he  acquiesced  in  the  necessity 
of  taking  measures  to  elect  a  legitimate  Pope,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  The  summer  heats 
prevented  any  approach  to  Rome.  In  the  autumn,  ap- 
prehending that  they  were  about  to  compel  him  to 
assume  the  office,  he  exacted  a  promise  from  the  Roman 
Cardinals  and  Bishops,  from  the  Norman  Princes,  from 
Jordano  of  Capua,  and  Count  Rainulf,  that  they  would 
neither  themselves  use  any  violence  to  compel  him  to 
May  26  1086.  ^  Popc,  uor  permit  others  to  do  so.  Thus 
May  24, 108ft  passed  a  year.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Anti- 
Pope,  Clement  III.,  ruled  in  part  of  Rome ;  his  pro- 
gress excited  increasing  apprehension.  At  Easter  many 
Cardinals  and  Prelates  ventured  to  enter  Rome  from 
different  quarters;  they  sent  to  summon  Desiderius, 
and  the  Bishops  and  Cardinals  who  had  taken  reftige  in 
Monte  Casino,  with  Gysulf,  Prince  of  Salerno.  Desi- 
derius, not  suspecting  any  design  upon  himself,  hastened 
with  his  Bishops  to  Rome.  On  the  eve  of  Pentecost 
there  was  a  great  assemblage  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
diaconate  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Lucia ;  again  the  Pon- 
tificate was  pressed  on  Desiderius  by  the  unanimous 
voice  ;  again  he  reftised  it,  and  threatened  to  return  to 
Monte  Casino.  A  private  meeting  was  held  between 
the  leaders  of  the  ecclesiastical  party  and  Cencius,  the 
Consul  of  Rome  (a  Cencius  now  on  the  high  PapaUst 
side)  ;  it  was  determined  to  elect  the  Bishop  of  Ostia, 
with  the  singular  provision  that  Desiderius  should  pledge 

1  Waltram  de  Unit  Eccles.  gives  a  list  of  the  German  bishop*  on  each  side 
after  Gregory'  death,  in  1086.  Some  bisliops,  Adelbero  of  Wartzborg,  gav» 
np  their  sees.  Henry  filled  up  all  these  vacancies:  in  Mets,  however,  their 
was  DO  episcopal  function  performed  for  ten  years.  —  P.  815. 
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himself  to  receive  the  new  Pope  in  his  impregnable  fop- 
tress  convent  of  Monte  Casino,  to  assist  his  cause,  and 
protect  him  from  all  his  enemies.  Desiderius  consented 
at  once ;  and  with  the  abbot's  crosier,  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  pledged  the  fealty  of  his  people.  Another 
pnblic  assemblage  took  place,  more  crowded,  more  im- 
posing ;  the  snffirages  were  nearly  all  united  in  favor  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ostia  ;  when  a  Cardinal  arose,  and  urged 
the  objection  which  had  so  often  before  been  overruled; 
that  the  translation  of  a  Bishop  from  one  see  to  anothei 
was  against  the  Canons.  The  whde  assembly  rose, 
seized  the  struggling  Desiderius,  hurried  him  a.d.  iost. 
into  the  Church  of  Saint  Lucia,  and  proclaimed  him 
Pope,  under  the  name  of  Victor  III.  Desiderius,  to 
show  his  unyielding  reluctance,  though  arrayed  in  the 
scarlet  cope,  refused  to  put  on  the  alb. 

The  Imperial  Prefect,  overawed  by  the  Norman 
forces,  which,  under  Gysulf,  Prince  o(  Salerno,  had 
accompanied  Desiderius  to  Rome,  and  by  the  pow- 
erfol  Cencius,  had  not  ventured  to  disturb  these  pro- 
ceedings. But  the  Prince  of  Salerno  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  demanding  the  consecration  of  a  creature  of 
his  own  as  the  Archbishop  of  that  city:  this  was  sternly 
refosed  by  Desiderius  and  his  Bishops.  The  Prefect 
seized  the  opportunity  of  the  defection  of  Gysulf;  col- 
lected some  troops,  seized  the  Capitol,  and  threatened 
the  safety  of  the  new  Pope.  Four  days  after  his  elec- 
tion Desiderius  fled  from  Rome ;  he  remained  three 
days  at  Ardea;  at  Terracina  he  put  off  allnayz?. 
the  Papal  insignia,  returned  to  Monte  Casino  the  simple 
Abbot,  as  if  determined  to  close  his  days  in  peace  in  his 
humbler  sphere :  no  remonstnnces,  no  representations 
H  the  desolate  condition  of  me  Church  could  induce 
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him  to  resume  his  state ;  for  nearly  a  whole  year  the 
Church  remained  without  an  ostensible  head  ;  the  Anti- 
Pope  Guibert  without  a  rival.  Otto,  Bishop  of  Ostia, 
had  quietly  submitted  to  the  loss  of  the  tiara,  which  had 
so  nearly  fallen  upon  his  head,  and  thus  paved  the  way 
H  hof  ^^^  ^^  ^^^'^  speedy  election  as  Urban  IL 
LyoM.  Hugh  of  Lyons  has  left  a  bitter  record  of  his 
disappointed  ambition :  he  was  absent  from  Rome  at 
the  time  of  the  election,  but  acquiesced  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Desiderius.  He  visited  Monte  Casino ;  and  if 
there  be  the  shadow  of  truth  in  the  incredible  scheme, 
which,  writing  to  the  Countess  Matilda,  he  declares 
that  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  Desiderius,  and  from 
other  bishops  to  whose  testimony  he  refers  the  Coun- 
tess, Desiderius  must  have  contemplated  a  total  depart- 
ure from  the  policy  of  Pope  Gregory.  He  openly 
asserted  that  he  had  consented  to  crown  King  Henry ; 
more  incredible  still,  he  averred  that  the  invasion 
of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  by  Henry  was  with 
his  cognizance  and  assent.  Pope  Victor  HI.  was 
guilty  of  other  acts  of  treason  against  the  memory  of 
Gregory :  he  declared  one  Bishop  elect,  though  absolved 
by  Gregory,  still  under  excommunication;  Atto  of 
ifarohsi.  Milan,  though  he  had  died  impenitent,  unab- 
solved from  his  excommunication,  to  be  among  the 
blessed  ;  and  that  himself  should  desire  no  higher  place 
in  glory  than  that  of  Atto.^  His  ordinary  conversation 
was  a  continued  reproval  of  the  acts  of  Gregory ;  he  had 
even  proposed  the  election  of  a  German  Pope,  Herman 
of  Metz.  These  are  either  calumnies,  utterly  ground- 
less and  sheerly  mendacious,  or  exaggerations  of  some 
peaceful  counsels  which  Desiderius,  weary  of  strife,  and 

1  The  two  letters  of  Hugh  of  Lyons  to  Matilda  in  Labbe,  Condi.— P.  414 
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under  the  fond  hope  of  restoring  peace  to  the  iud.i^ni. 
Church,  may  have  ventured  to  suggest  in  iiis  ^^• 
holy  solitude. 

Early  in  the  spring,  not  two  weeks  after  his  retire 
ment,  assembled  at  Capua  many  Bishops  and  Cardinals; 
among  the  latter,  Otto  of  Ostia  and  Hugh  of  DesideHui 
Lyons,  Cencius  the  Consul  of  Bome,  Jordano  Poatifioatt. 
Prince  of  Capua,  and  Roger  Duke  ci  Apulia,  with  other 
Norman  princes,  as  Hugh  of  Lyons  no  doubt  hoped, 
to  elect  a  new  Pope.  But  the  partisans  of  Desiderius, 
at  his  own  secret  suggestions  (according  to  the  mali- 
cious statement  of  Hugh  of  Lyons),  or  rather  the  whole 
assembly,  urged  Desiderius,  even  with  prayers  and 
tears,  to  resume  his  Pontificate.  After  two  days'  resist- 
ance, he  yielded  at  length;  and  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  Otto  and  the  stricter  Cardinals,  sub- 
mitted to  pay  what  seemed  the  price  of  hearty  support 
from  the  Norman  Princes  ;  he  submitted  to  the  conse- 
cration of  Alfanus,  who  was  accused  of  aspiring  to  the 
see  by  unlawftd  means,  as  Archbishop  of  Salerno.  He 
returned  on  Palm  Sunday  to  Monte  Casino,  where  he 
cdehrated  Easter.  He  then  advanced,  under  the  esc6rt 
of  the  Princes  of  Capua  and  Salerno,  crossed  the  Tiber 
near  the  city  of  Ostia,  which  perhaps  its  Bishop  mmj  9. 
maintained  in  his  allegiance ;  and  pitched  his  tents  be 
fore  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  now  occupied  or  rather 
garrisoned  by  the  Anti-Pope  Guibert.  A  sudden 
attack  of  the  Norman  soldiery  made  him  master  of  the 
Church.  On  the  Sunday  after  Ascension,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  multitudes  of  the  Normans,  chiefly  from  the 
Transteverine  region,  where  his  party  predominated,  he 
was  consecrated  by  the  Roman  Bishops  of  Ostia,  Porte, 
Tusculum,  and  Alba,  with  many  other  Cardinals  and 
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Prelates.  But  he  yentored  on  no  long  stay  in  the  inse- 
cure capital ;  afler  eight  days  he  retired  to  Bari,  and 
Jience  to  Monte  Casino. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Countess  Matilda  entered 
Countess  RoHie ;  she  sent  earnest  messages  to  the  Pope ; 
****"***•  it  was  chiefly  to  see  and  to  enjoy  the  converse 
of  the  Holy  Pontiff  that  she  had  gone  to  Rome.  Vic- 
tor, though  laboring  under  the  infirmities  of  age  and 
sickness,  embarked  on  the  coast,  and  landed  at  Ostia. 
He  was  received  with  the  utmost  respect  by  the  Coun- 
tess Matilda.  His  partisans  were  still  in  possession  of 
St.  Peter's ;  on  St.  Barnabas'  Day  he  celelwrated  mass 
on  the  high  altar.  The  day  closed  with  a  sudden  irrup- 
tion of  the  forces  of  Matilda  and  the  Pope  into  the  city 
itself,  which  was  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  the  Anti- 
Pope.  Victor  was  master  of  the  whole  Transteverine 
region,  of  St.  Peter's,  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
considerable  part  of  Rome,  with  the  cities  of  Ostia  and 
Porto.  But  on  St.  Peter's  Eve  an  Imperial  messenger 
arrived  ;  he  summoned  the  Senators,  the  Consuls,  and 
the  people  of  Rome,  on  their  allegiance  to  the  crown, 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  Victor.  The  versatile  people 
rose  on  his  side,  drove  out  the  troops  of  Matilda,  who 
still  &om  the  heights  above  maintained  possession  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter.  This  became  the  centre  of  tlie 
bloody  strife ;  men  warred  with  the  utmost  fury  as  to 
who  should  celebrate  the  Apostle's  holyday  in  his  great 
chmxsh.^  Neither  party  obtained  this  triumph;  the 
altar  remained  the  whole  day  without  light,  incense,  or 

>  According  to  the  Chronicon  Augusteiue  Guibert  was  absent  ftx>m  Rome 
when  it  was  Uios  surprised  by  his  rival  Victor.  That  chrooide  gives  the 
darker  and  Imperialist  character  of  Desiderios  and  his  proceedings.  He  is 
accused  of  buying  the  Norman  aid,  and  by  that  purchased  aid  alopa  ob- 
tained a  triumph  for  the  monkish  party.  —  Apud  Freher.  voL  L 
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sacrifice ;  for  tho  didcoinfited  troops  of  the  Pope  were 
forced  to  take  refbge  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angdo ;  those 
of  the  Anti-Pope  <Kd  not  yet  venture  to  take  possession 
of  the  Church.  Guibert  celebrated  high  mass  in  the 
neighboring  Church  of  Santa  Maria,  with  the  two  tow- 
ers or  belfnes,  from  both  of  which  he  had  just  smoked 
or  burned  out  the  garrison.  The  next  day  the  jwirti- 
sans  of  Ouibert  took  possession  of  St.  Peter's,  waslied 
the  altar  clean  from  the  pollution  of  the  hostile  mass, 
and  then  celebrated  the  holy  Eucharist.  But  their  tri- 
umph,  too,  was  short ;  the  following  day  they  were 
again  driven  out ;  and  Pope  Victor  ruled  in  St.  Peter's. 
Yet  Victor  dared  not  remain  in  Rome ;  he  retired 
again  to  his  Monte  Casino.^  In  August  a  council  was 
held  at  Benevento.  Pope  Victor  III.  presided  in  the 
assembly,  and  renewed  in  the  strongest  terms  the  ex- 
communication of  Guibert  the  Anti-Pope,  who,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Imperial  arms,  not  fearing  the  judgment  of 
the  great  Eternal  Emperor,  had  filled  Rome  with  every 
kind  of  violence,  crime,  and  bloodshed,  invaded  the 
pontifical  throne,  and  driven  forth  the  rightful  Pope. 
To  this  excommunication  was  subjoined  another  against 
Hugh  of  Lyons  and  the  Abbot  of  Marseilles.  The 
abbot  had  been  party  to  the  election  of  Pope  Victor. 
The  archbishop  had  ofiered  his  allegiance,  implored  and 
received  firom  him  the  legation  to  France.     Yet  their 

^  The  Honks  of  Monte  Casino  boasted  of  m  wonder  which  took  plaee  at  the 
■hrine  of  St.  Benedict.  Among  the  pilgrims  who  appn>ached  the  altar  was 
one  in  ecclesiastical  attire.  He  was  asked  who  he  was  ;  he  replied,  '*  St. 
Peter.  I  am  come  to  celebrate  the  day  of  my  martyrdom  at  the  altar  of 
my  brother  Benedict;  since  I  cannot  stay  at  Rome,  where  my  church  is 
desecrated  by  strife  and  war."  The  monks  of  Monte  Casino  celebrated 
fhom  thenceforth  St.  Peter's  day  with  the  same  solemnity  as  that  of  St 
Benedict,  a  comparison  which  provokes  the  indignant  remonstrance  of  Car* 
dinal  Baronins. 
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ambition,  disappointed  of  the  Papacy,  had  driven  them 
into  open  schism ;  they  had  cnt  themselves  off  fi*om  the 
Roman  Church,  and  therefore,  as  self-condemned  here- 
tics, were  excluded  from  that  communion.  The  con- 
demnation was  renewed  of  all  who  should  receive  the 
investiture  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  whatever  from 
i>eath  of  ^^^  hands  of  the  laity.  But  even  before  the 
Victor  in.  ^QQQ  q{  lY^Q  council  Victor  was  seized  with  a 
mortal  malady.  He  had  hardly  time  to  retire  to  Monte 
Casino,  to  order  the  affairs  of  his  monastery,  to  com- 
A.D.  lOOT.  nacnd  Oderisi  as  his  successor  to  the  abbacy 
Sept  16.  Qf  Monte  Casino,  the  Bishop  of  Ostia  to  the 
thrcme  of  the  Pontificate.     He  died  in  three  days. 

In  those  times  of  blind  and  obstinate  mutual  hostility 
no  n^id  death,  common  enough,  especially  in  that  cli- 
mate, could  take  place  without  suggesting  a  providential 
judgment,  or  something  out  of  the  course  of  nature. 
In  Germany  it  was  rumored  and  believed  that  the  Pope, 
while  celebrating  mass,  in  ratification  of  the  excommu- 
nicating decrees  of  the  council,  was  seized  with  his 
mortal  pains,^  and  that  his  foetid  body  was  hardly  re- 
moved from  the  church.  Later  writers,  with  no  ground 
whatever,  imputed  his  death  to  poison  administered  is 
the  sacred  chalice.^ 

1  Chronioon  Angostense  sub  anii. 

*  Dwkbiliu  in  Chronic  T.  zii.  Bev.  ItaL    Martinot  Pokmw. 
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CHAFTEB  V. 
T7BBAK  n. 

Thb  Pontificate  of  Urban  11.  is  <me  of  the  great 
apocbs  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy  and  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity. The  first  Crusade  united  Christendom  in  one 
vsst  wariike  confederacy ;  and  at  the  head  of  that  con- 
federacy the  Pope,  by  common  consent,  took  his  proper 
place.  The  armies  were  the  armies  of  the  faith,  and 
therefore  the  armies  of  him  who  represented  the  chief 
apostle  of  the  faith.  From  the  Pope  they  derived,  what 
they  believed  their  divine  commission ;  they  were  his 
martial  missionaries  to  recover,  not  for  any  one  Chris- 
tian prince,  but  for  Christianity  itself,  that  territory  to 
which  it  asserted  an  indefeasible  title.  The  land  in 
which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  bom  and  died, 
could  not  but  be  the  domain,  the  seignorial  possession 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

But  the  Crusade  belongs  to  the  later  period  of  Up- 
ban's  Pontificate. 

On  the  death  of  Victor  III.  the  scattered  and  disor- 
ganized monastic  or  Hildebrandine  party  were  struck 
almost  with  despair :  yet  messengers  were  sent  on  all 
sides  to  rally  their  ecclesiastical  forces.  It  was  not  till 
above  five  months  had  elapsed,  that  a  Council  sum* 
moned  by  a  number  of  bishops  assembled  at  ^^  j^j^g 
Monte  Casino,  and  by  the  counsel  of  Oderisi,  *'*~**  ^^ 
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the  Abbot,  the  successor  of  Desiderius,  met  at  Terra- 
cina ;  for  Rome  was  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  The 
number  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots  was  forty* 
The  Bishop  of  Porto,  with  the  Bishop  of  Tusculum, 
represented  the  Roman  clergy ;  the  Prefect  Benedict 
appeared,  and  boasted  that  he  bore  the  unanimous 
suffrage  of  the  Roman  people.  There  were  ambassa* 
ii^j^jn  dors  from  some  Ultramontane  prelates^  and 
1088.  g^m  tj^g  Countess  Matilda.     After  a  solemn 

fast  of  three  days  the  Bishop  of  Ostia  was  elected  by 
acclamation,  arrayed  in  the  pontifical  robes,  and  placed 
on  the  pontifical  throne. 

"Otto,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  was  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  of 
Rheims  or  of  some  town  in  the  neighborhood.  Ho  had 
been  brought  up  under  the  severe  monastic  discipline 
of  Clugny ;  to  embrace  this  rule  he  had  surrendered 
the  dignity  of  a  canon  at  Rheims.  His  instructor  had 
been  the  famous  Bruno,  the  founder  of  the  Carthusian 
Order.  There  was  no  more  bold  or  sincere  asser*er  of 
ecclesiastical  power ;  his  hostility  towards  the  Emperor 
bad  been  embittered  by  his  imprisonment  and  hard 
usage  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  power  of 
Henry.  Urban  lost  no  time  in  proclaiming  himsolf  as 
the  elected  Pope  to  the  sovereigns  of  Christian  Europe.^ 

Some  sudden  and  unexplained  revolution  enabled 
Urban  to  hold  a  council  at  Rome  in  the  year  '»fter 
his  election.  It  is  probable  that  the  reconciliation, 
through  his  intervention,  between  the  sons  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  Roger  and  Bohemond,  may  have  placed  s'^me 
Norman  forces  at  his  command.  One  hundred  <»nd 
fifteen  bishops  ventured  to  assemble  around  the  Pope.* 

^  Urbftni  Epist  apud  Martene  et  Dorand.  A.  C.  i.  630. 

*  Among  Urban's  first  acta  was  the  elevation  of  tha  Archbishop  of  To^-^** 
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The  excommunication  against  the  Simonians  and  the 
Anti-Pope  was  renewed  in  unmitigated  rigor :  on  the 
Emperor  he  seems  to  have  preserved  a  cautious  silence. 
Grnibert,  shut  up  by  the  Romans  in  one  of  the  strong 
fortresses  of  the  city,  began  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  his  peaceful  departure.  But  neither  did 
Urban  venture  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Rome.  He 
retired  to  the  fidthAil  south :  at  Amalfi  he  summoned 
another  council,  the  decrees  of  which  were  marked  by 
the  sternly  monastic  character  of  the  Hildebrandine 
sdiool.^ 

Urban  had  all  the  resolute  firmness  of  Gregory,  but 
firmness  less  aggressive,  and  tempered  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent.  His  subtler  policy  was  more  dangerous, 
and  eventually  more  fittal,  to  the  Imperial  cause,  than 
the  more  bold  and  violent  oppugnancy  of  Hildebrand. 
The  times  needed  consummate  prudence.  Even  in  the 
south  the  Normans  were  but  uncertain  allies,  and  pro- 
tectors who  rarely  fiuled  to  exact  some  grant  or  privi- 
lege in  return  for  their  protection.  Rome  was  on  that 
party  which  at  the  time  could  awe  her  with  the  greatest 
power  or  win  her  by  the  most  lavish  wealth.  The 
Countess  Matilda  still  &ithfiilly  maintained  the  Papal 
interests  in  the  north  of  Italy ;  she  sdll  firmly  rejected 
the  claims  of  the  Anti-Pope ;  and  had  taken  great  part 
in  the  election,  first  of  Victor  HI.,  now  of  Urban  H. 
But  Anselm  of  Lucca,  who  had  ruled  her  mind  with 
his  religious  authority,  was  now  dead;  the  firmness, 
even  the  fidelity  of  Matilda  might  yield  to  the  overpow* 


DOW  won  from  the  S«raoeiis,  to  the  Primacy  of  Spain.  — Fiona,  Eapafia 
Bagrada,  Yi  847. 

>  BemokL  Chioo.  a.d.  1088  (tee  Stenael).    Jaff6,  in  the  Begeeta,  anein- 
bias  tne  116  blshoi«  at  Amalfi. 
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ering  strength  of  the  Imperial  party.  A  terrible  event 
showed  the  ferocity  with  which  the  hatred  of  the  con- 
flicting factions  raged  in  those  cities.  Bonizo,  the 
expelled  Bishop  of  Sutri  (who  had  written  with  great 
vehemence  in  defence  of  Hildebrand),  was  received  in 
Parma  as  Bishop  by  the  Papal  party;  the  Imperial 
faction  seized  him,  threw  him  into  prison,  plucked  out 
his  eyes,  and  put  him  to  a  horrible  death  by  mutilation. 
Though  in  this  model  of  female  perfection  the  clergy, 
^l)ecially  the  monastic  clergy,  might,  in  ordinary  times, 
have  expected  and  admired  the  great  crowning  virtue 
of  the  sex,  virginity,  yet  it  was  for  the  Pope,  with  his 
approbation  if  not  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  that 
she  yielded  to  what  at  first  at  least  seemed  feminine 
weakness.  She  consented,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  to 
marry  a  youth  of  eighteen.  Even  this  sacrifice  was  to 
Marriage  of  1)6  made  for  the  weUkre  of  the  ChuTch.^  Ma« 
MaWda.  tilda  wedded  Guelf  the  younger,  the  son  of 
the  powerful  Duke  of  Bavaria,  from  the  family  most 
equal  to  cope  with  the  Imperial  power.  Tliis  alliance 
not  merely  might  give  manly  strength  to  her  counsels, 
and  a  warlike  leader  to  her  arms  in  Italy,  but  it  secured 
her  an  alliance  in  Germany  itself,  dangerous  and  men- 
acing to  King  Henry.  The  marriage  was  at  first  kept 
secret  from  the  Emperor.  No  sooner  was  it  announced 
than  Henry  found  it  necessary  to  march  into  Italy  to 
crush  this  powerful  confederacy.  He  laid  siege  to  Man- 
A.D.1080.  tua;  after  eleven  months'  resistance  he  b^ 
came  master  of  the  town  by  treachery.     For  two  years 

^  A.D.  1089.  Tam  pro  tnconUneniid,  quam  pro  Komani  pontificis  obedi- 
entift,  videlicet  nt  tanto  viriliuB  sancto  Romaose  eocleda  contra  schismatioos 
posset  subvenire.  —  Berthold.  Const  in  Chronic  Thus  the  marriage  ap- 
peared at  first  sight  to  the  monastic  writers:  the  doae  of  this  connexion 
perhaps  showed  the  injustice  of  their  fears. 
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the  war  continaed,  so  gready  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Emperor  that  the  vassals  of  MatDda  began  to  remon- 
strate against  her  obstmate  hostility.  She  v^as  s^pt.  ion. 
compelled  to  open  negotiations  for  peace  at  Carpineto, 
not  hr  from  Canosa.  The  recognition  of  the  Anti- 
Pope  was  the  stem  and  inexorable  demand  of  Henry* 
The  pions  Matilda  assembled  the  bishops,  the  abbots, 
and  the  holy  hermits,  many  of  whom  had  taken  reftige 
in  her  strong  fortress  from  the  vrild  soldiery.  She  de- 
clared herself  ready  to  make  peace  on  just  terms.  The 
Bishop  of  Reggio  and  the  other  prelates  advised  sub- 
mission, and  the  abandonment  of  Urban  and  his  hope- 
less cause.^  But  a  hermit  named  John  sprang  up,  and 
declared  with  all  the  fire  of  an  inspired  prophet,  that 
peace  with  Henry  on  such  terms  would  be  sin  oetob«r. 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  treaty  was  broken  off; 
the  war  raged  again,  but  Henry  miscarried  in  an  attack 
on  the  strong  castle  of  Montorio ;  his  besieging  engines 
were  burned ;  one  of  his  natural  sons  slain  in  the 
trenches.  He  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  Canosa; 
the  scene  of  his  humiliation  he  hoped  to  make  the 
scene  of  his  revenge.  The  troops  of  Matilda  not  only 
succeeded  in  relieving  Canosa,  but,  covered  by  a  thick 
fog  fell  on  the  rear  of  Henry's  army :  the  Imperial 
bimner  was  trailed  in  the  dust,  taken,  and  hung  up  as 
a  trophy  by  the  victorious  Matilda  in  the  church  of  St. 
ApoUonia  at  Canosa. 

But  Urban  and  Matilda  found  more  useful  allies  in 
the  bosom  of  the  king's  own  family.  The  terrible  and 
revolting  tragedy  in  his  own  household  combined  with 
the  un&Yorable  circumstances  in  Germany  and  in  Nordi- 
om  Italy  to  subdue  the  haughty  spirit  of  Henry.     In 

>  See  aathorities  ia  Stemel,  p.  647. 
VOL.  in.  88 
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Germany  the  elder  Guelf,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
thwarted  all  his  measures.  Swabia  refused  allegiance 
to  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufien,  and  chose  for  her  prince 
Berthold,  the  brother  of  Gebhard  Bishop  of  Constance, 
one  of  Henry's  implacable  enemies.  At  a  diet  in  Ulm 
the  States,  rejecting  Arnold,  the  bishop  named  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  Anti-Pope,  submitted  to  Gebhard  of 
Constance  as  the  legate  of  Pope  Urban.  They  pro^/ 
claimed  a  Truce  of  God  until  Easter,  1096,  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  estates  of  the  bishops,  churches,  and  mo- 
nasteries, and  of  the  merchants.  The  cities  eagerly 
embraced  the  boon ;  it  was  accepted  through  almost 
the  whole  of  Southern  Germany  from  the  borders  of 
Himgary  to  Alsace.  These  were  difficult  and  embar- 
rassing measures ;  but  it  was  the  revolt  of  his  beloved 
son  Conrad  which  crushed  Henry  to  the  earth.  ' 

Comtid  was  a  youth  of  great  beauty,  gentle  disposition, 
pjjj^  with  profound  religious  impressions,  a  weak 

Conrad.  j^j  dreamy  character.  His  sensitive  piety 
surrendered  him  to  the  influence  of  the  more  austere 
clergy,  who  foimd  means  of  access  to  his  inmost  heart. 
He  was  shocked  with  the  horrors,  with  the  sacrile- 
gious evils  of  war,  the  desecration  of  churches,  the  ruin 
of  monasteries.  If  such  were  his  feehngs,  his  acts  were 
those  of  unmeasured  and  unscrupulous  ambition.  His 
piety  was  soon  taught  to  spurn  the  vulgar  virtues  of 
love  and  obedience  to  his  father.  Henry,,  perhaps  on  a 
somewhat  questionable  title,  had  endeavored  to  obtain 
for  him  the  rich  inheritance  of  his  grandmother,  Adel- 
heid  of  Susa.  With  this  view  he  had  carried  him  to 
Italy,  and  left  him  there  to  prosecute  his  claim,  but 
exposed  to  those  fatal  influences  of  the  Papal  clergy. 
His    fathers    enemies   held  out  a  nobler  prize  —  the 
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immediate  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  For 
neither  did  the  devout  Matilda  nor  the  austere  Pope 
decline  this  unnatural  alliance,  though  it  may  be  doubt- 
fill  how  far  they  secretly  prompted  and  encouraged  at 
first  this  breach  of  the  laws  of  nature.^  But  it  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  how  constantly  that  proverbial  hostility 
al  the  heirs  of  kings  to  their  fitthers  was  sanctioned  by 
those  who  were  bound  by  their  station  to  assert  the 
loftiest  Christian  moralitv  and  the  strictest  adherence  to 
the  commandments  of  God.  So  completely  was  the 
churchman's  interest  to  absorb  all  others,  that  crimes 
thus  against  nature,  not  only  were  excused  by  the  ordi- 
nary passions  of  men,  but  by  those  of  the  high-  a.d.  loes. 
est  pretensions  to  Christian  holiness.  What  Pope  ever, 
if  it  promised  advantage,  refiised  the  alliance  of  a  rebel- 
lions son. 

The  cause  which  Conrad  assigned,  or  which  was 
assigned  by  Conrad's  new  firiends,  for  his  revolt,  was 
too  monstrous  to  obtain  credit  except  with  those  whose 
minds  were  prepared  to  receive  it  by  long  and  bitter 
hatred :  it  is  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  conduct 
of  Henry.  It  was  no  plea  of  deep  religious  scruple  at 
the  disobedience  of  his  father  to  the  Church,  or  his 
sacrilegious  destruction  of  holy  things  and  holy  places. 
It  was  an  accusation  against  his  fitther  connected  with 
that  foul  story  of  the  Empress,  which  ere  long  obtained 
such  appalling  publicity  at  the  council  of  Piacenza.  On 
Conrad's  refiisal  to  commit  incest  with  his  mother-in- 
law,  it  is  even  said  with  the  sanction  of  Henry  (the 
revolting  history  must  be  given  in  plain  words),  the 
Emperor  had  threatened  to  stigmatize  and  disinherit 

>  The  honest  Maratori  observes,  "  Un  grande  incanto  a  i  figliuoli  d*  Ad- 
imo  i  U  vista  d*  una  corona.**  —  Ann.  d'  Italia 
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him  as  a  bastard,  on  no  other  evidence  than  the  want 
of  likeness  to  himself,  and  so  to  insult  the  memory  of 
his  mother  Bertha,  which  nevertheless  Henry  cherished 
with  tender  reverence  to  the  close  of  his  life ;  and  even 
at  that  time  the  &ther  was  striving  by  violence  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  territory  of  Susa ;  and  the 
effect,  almost  the  fatal  effect,  of  his  conduct  on  the  king 
his  father,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  profound  affection, 
deeply,  cruelly,  wantonly  wounded.  It  is  true  that  on 
the  discovery  of  his  treasonable  intrigues  Henry  had 
placed  his  son  under  arrest ;  but  Conrad  found  means 
to  escape,  and  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
triumphant  Matilda.  His  new  allies  kept  their  &ith 
with  the  revolted  son,  under  whose  banner  they  might 
now  contend  with  renewed  hope,  and  whom  it  was 
their  interest  to  commit  irreparably  with  his  &ther. 
Conrad  was  crowned  King  of  Italy,  first  at  Monza, 
afterwards  at  Milan,  in  the  Ambrosian  Church.  An- 
selm,  the  archbishop,  hitherto  on  the  Imperial  side, 
embraced  the  stronger  party :  Milan,  Cremona,  Lodi, 
and  Piacenza  fell  off  at  once  from  the  cause  <^  Henry, 
and  signed  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  for  twenty  years 
against  the  Empire.^ 

The  revolt  of  Conrad  seemed  to  crush  the  Emperor 
to  the  earth.^  He  had  borne  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  earlier  life  with  unbroken  courage;  he  had  risen 
from  his  humiUation  at  Ganosa  with  refreshed  energy ; 
he  now  abandoned  himself  to  despair,  threw  off  the 
robes  and  insignia  of  royalty,  and  was  hardly  prevented 
by  his  friends  from  falling  on  his  own  sword. 

1  AnMlm  died  Dec  4, 1098. 

*  Evra  the  monkish  historian,  as  Stensel  obserFes,  almost  feds 
iloo,  nimio  dolore  afflictus. —  Bemold. 
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As  the  affiurs  of  the  Empire  became  more  dark,  the 
Pope  emerged  from  his  place  of  refuge  in  the  convent 
fortress  of  Monte  Casino,  or  in  some  one  of  the  Norman 
cities  under  Norman  protection.*  The  temporary  sue- 
'  cess  of  Henry  had  emboldened  the  RcMnan  ^,^^^^5^^ 
party  of  Guibert.  He  had  returned  to  Rome.  ^^**- 
But  Urban  yentured  to  approach  and  to  celebrate 
Christmas,  1093,  in  that  city.  He  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  palace  of  one  of  the  Frangipanis.  The  Anti- 
Pope  held  the  Vatican,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
the  Lateran  ;  the  rest  <^  the  city  rendered  its  allegiance 
to  Urban.  Early  in  the  following  year  (Guibert  had 
then  fled  to  Henry,  and  had  even  expressed  his  readi- 
ness, if  peace  could  be  restored  oa  no  other  terms,  to 
lay  down  his  papal  dignity),  fifteen  days  before  Easter, 
Ferruccio  who  occupied  the  Lateran  for  the  Anti-Pope 
Guibert,  offered  to  surrender  his  charge  for  a  large 
sum  of  money.  But  Urban,  whose  only  resources  had 
been  the  devotional  offerings  of  the  churches  and  con- 
vents in  Southern  Italy,  and  of  those  who  came  from 
more  distant  regicms  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  or 
to  bring  their  affairs  before  his  tribunal,  was  too  poor  to 
pay  the  price.  Fortunately  Godfirey,  the  wealtliy  Ab- 
bot of  Venddme  on  the  Loire,  was  at  Rome ;  he  had 
brought  with  him  considerable  treasures ;  besides  these 
he  sold  his  mules  and  horses,  and  laid  the  whole  sum 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  The  Christmas  of  the  same 
year  (1094)  Urban  kqpt  in  Tuscany.  On  the  1st  of 
March  he  advanced,  and  at  the  Council  of^j^^^^^,^ 
Piacenza  struck  the  last  mortal  blow  at  the  j^^^j 
feme  and  popularity  of  Henry,  at  the  Anti-  ^**^ 

1  Urbftn  is  at  dHTerent  times  at  Bari,  Brandosiuin,  Capua,  Benerento 
Troja,  Salemo,  Anagni,  and  other  less  known  places.     See  Jalf^,  KeponU. 
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Pope,  and  the  party  of  the  married  clergy.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  expectation  of  this  triumph  of  the  Pope 
over  the  empire,  or  even  the  exhibition  of  the  Empress 
as  the  accuser  of  her  husband,  but  rather  the  universal 
pre-occupation  with  the  proposed  appeal  to  Christen- ' 
dom  on  behalf  of  their  Eastern  brethren,  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  Crusade  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land, 
which  swelled  the  enormous  multitudes  assembled  at 
the  Council  of  Piacenza.  Bishops  and  abbots  crowded 
from  Italy,  France,  Bavaria,  Burgundy,  and  most  parts 
of  Germany.  There  were  3,000  of  the  clergy,  30,000 
of  the  laity ;  no  church  or  public  building  could  contain 
the  vast  host.  They  met  in  the  great  plain  outside  of 
the  city :  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East 
were  present  to  implore  the  aid  of  Christendom  against 
the  Unbelievers,  who  were  before  the  gates  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  Pope  would  have  been  more  than  man  not  to 
Hmioh  7  ^^y^  seized  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
^^*^  sanction  of  this  vast  Christian  assembly  to  his 

condemnation  of  his  enemies  —  of  compelling  them  to 
witness  the  humiliation  of  the  Emperor.  Before  this 
assembly  appeared  Adelaide,  or  Praxedes  (as  she  is  also 
named),  the  daughter  of  a  King,  the  widow  of  a  pow- 
charget  crful  Priucc  of  Germany,  the  wife  of  the  Em- 
£mpreM.  pcroT,  to  accusc  hoT  husbaud  of  enormities 
better,  it  might  have  seemed,  concealed  in  the  sanctuaiy 
of  the  confessional  than  proclaimed  aloud  in  all  their 
loathsome  detail,  to  infect  the  ears   of  Christendom.^ 

1  Donlzo  relates,  to  the  praise  of  llatilda,  her  share  in  this  tzansactioft. 
He  has  misplaced  the  revolt  of  the  son,  which  he  relates  after  the  flight  of 
the  emprens.  That  revolt  he  compares  to  the  just  judgment  of  God  on  the 
Ef^Tptians  by  the  loss  of  their  first  bom. 

lUius  tnctat  patrem  {Matilda)  aio  Uaster  ut  Aman. 
Abstulit  uxorem  dbi  prtmitas,  ut  modo  prolem. 

Yit.  MathUd.  U.  zi 
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These  charges  had  abeadj  been  rehearsed  in  a  Coondl 
at  Constance,  before  the  Bishop  Gebhard,  the  imphicar 
ble  enemy  of  Henry.  The  Empress  had  been  left  m 
prison  at  Verona ;  a  par^  of  Matilda's  soldiers  sur- 
prised the  guards,  and  rescued  the  captive  April,  lOM. 
Princess.  It  is  almost  incredible,  that  even  in  a  coarse 
age,  with  that  deadness  to  delicacy  which  belongs  to 
monastic  life,  and  to  the  now  almost  universal  practice 
<^  confession,  that  the  clergy  should  instigate,  an  eccle- 
siastical assembly  listen  without  repugnance  to  the  pub- 
lic depositions,  or  at  least  to  the  attestation  of  deposi- 
tions pubUcIy  read  by  a  wife  against  her  husband,  so 
loathsome,  so  unnatural.  The  Empress  accused  her 
husband  of  abandoning  her,  or  rather  of  compelling 
her  to  submit  to  promiscuous  violation  by  his  court  and 
camp ;  of  urging  her  to  incest  with  her  own  son.  Af- 
ter times  are  Idl  to  some  one  of  these  wretched  alter- 
natives—  to  believe  in  dissoluteness  almost  bestial, 
without  any  motive  but  absolute  depravity,  and  with 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  story  absolutely  contradictory ;  or  in  an  almost 
inconceivable  depth  of  malignity  in  Henry's  enemies  — 
malignity  too  much,  indeed,  betrayed  during  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council ;  or  in  the  most  wicked  and 
shameless  unprompted  falsehood  in  the  Empress,  shame- 
less enough,  even  if  all  were  true ;  or  (we  fear  it  is  but 
a  subterfuge  to  find  a  merciful  construction)  some  in- 
sanity on  her  part,  which  the  simple  believed,  the  crafty 
made  use  of  for  their  own  purposes. 

But  without  waiting  any  reply  or  defence  from  the 
Emperor,  the  Pope  and  the  Assembly  admitted  the 
whole  charges  as  undeniable,  unexaggerated  truth. 
With  an  ostentatious  leniency  the  Empress  was  excused 
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from  all  penitential  discipline,  as  having  been  the  nnas- 
senting  victim  of  the  crimes  with  wliich  she  charged 
herself.  She  retired  to  spend  the  rest  o£  her  days  in  a 
monastery.  The  reception  of  these  charges  was  almost 
the  total  ruin  of  the  Imp^ial  party  in  Lombardy, 
which  was  all  but  abandoned  by  Henry  himself.  Some 
of  his  most  faithful  partisans  went  over  to  his  son  and 
to  the  Countess  Matilda. 

The  Council  of  Piacenza,  in  all  its  other  decrees, 
obeyed  the  dictation  of  Pope  Urban.  Canons  were 
passed  against  the  Simoniacs  and  the  married  clergy. 
The  Faithful  were  forbidden  to  be  present  at  any  sacred 
functions  performed  by  the  clergy  who  had  not  parted 
with  their  wives,  branded  by  the  name  of  concubines. 
The  usual  anathemas  were  uttered  with  lighted  candles 
against  the  usurper  Guibert,  and  all  who  abetted  his 
usurpation.  Orders  conferred  by  him,  or  by  Bishops 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  were  declared  null ;  the 
opinion  of  Berengar  on  the  Sacrament  was  pronounced 
a  heresy  .1 

Urban,  triumphant  in  Italy,  went  on  to  France,  to 
April  10.  consummate  his  more  perfect  victory  over  the 
rnnoe.  mind  of  Christendom  in  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont. He  was  met  at  Cremona  by  Conrad,  King  of 
Italy,  who  paid  him  the  most  humble  and  obsequious 
homage.2  The  Pope  promised  to  maintain  him  as  King 
of  ItiJy,  but  exacted  his  cession  of  the  right  of  investi- 
ture. To  complete  the  alienation  of  Conrad  from  his 
father,  and  to  attach  him  more  closely  to  the  Papal 
party,  a  marriage  was  arranged  between  him  and  the 

1  Bemddi  Ghronicon.  1095. 

*  Rex  Conrhados  II.  obviam  prooedenfl  stratoris  officio  ubxu  eat.  —  Go^ 
Mus.  Brit  apad  Pertz,  yiii.  474 
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joothftil  daughter  of  the  Norman  Roger  Coont  of  Sic- 
ily.    She  brought  him  a  rich  dowry. 

Pope  Urban  had  hardly  crossed  the  Alps,  when  an 
imexpected  reyohition  in  Italy  awoke  the  Em-  imp 
peror  again  firom  his  prostration  and  despair,  inittiy? 
Marriages  contracted  undor  the  auspices  and  at  the  in- 
8tigati<m  of  the  Pope  himself  seemed  not  to  secure  con- 
jugal happiness.  No  sooner  had  the  party  of  Matilda 
gained  this  uncontested  superiority,  than  a  sudden  sep- 
aration took  place  between  the  Countess  andheryouth- 
iul  husband.^  Ghielf  declared  that  he  had  never 
asserted  a  husband's  privil^e ;  he  had  respected  either 
her  age  or  her  religious  scruples.  Matilda,  whether 
firom  some  lingering  womanly  yanity,  or  firom  humility 
which  shrunk  firom  that  fame  she  would  have  acquired 
firom  her  connubial  continency,  had  kept  the  secret 
which  her  husband  disclosed  in  his  indiscreet  anger. 
But  there  were  other  reasons  for  this  mutual  estrange- 
ment. So  long  as  she  needed  his  valor  and  military 
aid  to  protect  her  dominions  she  had  treated  him  with 
respect  and  affection ;  on  her  triumph  she  needed  him 
no  longer,  and  began  to  show  coldness  and  indifference. 
The  young  and  amUtious  Bavarian  might  bear  with 
patience  the  loss  of  some  of  his  conju^  rights,  but 
there  were  others,  no  doubt  his  chief  temptations,  which 
were  refiised,  to  his  infinite  disappointment.  The  vast 
possessiims  to  which,  by  his  marriage,  he  had  supposed 
himself  the  undoubted  successor,  had  already  been  made 
over  by  a  solemn  donation  to  the  Church.  The  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  the  father  of  the  younger  Gudf,  made  a  hasty 
journey  into  Italy  and  endeavored  in  vain  to  work  up  a 

1  Donizo,  the  puegjrrist  of  Matilda,  malntaina  a  pradcnt  ailenoe  aa  t« 
tUi  mainage :  he  does  not  even  name  Quetf . 
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reconciliation.  In  his  indignation  at  his  ill-success,  he 
threw  himself  again  into  the  party  of  the  Emperor,  and 
appealed  to  Henry  to  compel  the  Countess  to  alter  the 
disposition  of  her  dominions  in  favor  of  his  son.  Henry 
arose  firom  his  retreat  in  the  territory  of  Padua ;  he 
summoned  his  faithful  Veronese,  and  laid  siege  to  Ma- 
tilda's strong  town  Nogar^.  Matilda  raUied  her  forces 
to  the  rescue,  and  Henry  had  not  strength  to  maintain 
the  siege.  The  Guelfe  retired  to  Germany ;  followed 
not  long  after  by  Henry  himself.  Matilda,  strong  in 
the  alliance  of  Conrad,  now  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  Norman  Roger,  and  the  Papal  party,  with  the 
King  of  Italy  in  the  North,  the  Normans  in  the  South, 
bade  defiance  to  the  enfeebled  and  disorganized  Imperi- 
alists, and  hoped  finally  to  crush  the  obstinate  Anti- 
Pope.  Yet  it  was  not  till  two  years  after  that  a  party 
of  Crusaders,  on  their  way  through  Rome,  reduced  the 
whole  city,  except  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  to  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope.  Guibert  was  at  length  dispossessed 
even  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.^ 

Pope  Urban,  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed  on  to  ac- 
Pop«  urbuL  complish,  in  a  more  congenial  laud,  his  great 
purpose,  the  proclamation  of  the  Crusade.  He  knew 
that  Italy  was  not  the  land  which  would  awaken  to  a 
burst  of  religious  enthusiasm  at  the  summons  of  a  Pope  ; 
one,  too,  with  a  contested  title.  The  maritime  cities, 
Pisa,  Genoa,  Venice  might  be  roused,  as  they  had  been 
by  Victor  UI.,  to  piratical  expeditions  against  the  Mo- 
hammedans of  Africa,  where  their  pious  zeal  might  be 
rewarded  by  rich  plunder.  But  the  clergy  were  too 
much  engrossed  and  distracted  by  their  own  factions, 
the  laity  too  much  divided  between  the  Papal  and  tb« 

^  He  held  it  la  1007. 
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Imperial  interests,  with  the  exception  of  the  Normans 
were  by  no  means  so  mdelj  enamored  of  war  as  to  em- 
bark, on  an  impulse  of  generous  or  pious  feeling,  in  a 
dangerous  and  unpromising  cause*  At  Piacenza  the 
cold  appeal  met  with  a  cold  reception ;  the  Council 
came  to  no  determination;  even  the  Pope,  occupied 
with  his  own  more  immediate  objects,  the  degradation 
of  the  Emperor,  the  subjugation  o£  the  Anti-Pope  and 
the  hostile  clergy,  displayed  none  of  that  fiery  energy, 
that  kindling  eloquence,  which  he  reserved  for  a  more 
auspicious  occasion. 

Urban  entered  France ;  he  celebrated  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  at  Puy,  in  the  Velay;  he 
visited  many  other  cities — Tarrascon,^  Avignon,*  Ma- 
con on  the  Saone;^  retired  to  his  beloved  Got.  is,  lOOS. 
monastery  <^  Clugny,  to  await  the  Council  summoned 
for  the  18th  of  November,  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne. 
There  he  remained  occupied  in  confirming  and  enlarg- 
ing the  privileges  conferred  by  his  predecessor  on  this 
great  centre  of  the  monastic  reh'gious  movement  of  the 
age,  and  in  consecrating  the  hi^  altar  of  the  church. 
On  bis  entrance  into  France  he  was  met  by  a  happy 
omen  and  manifestation  of  his  increasing  power  —  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  title  to  the  Papacy  by  England. 
This  had  been  accomplished  by  Anselm  the  Norman, 
the  learned  Primate  of  the  island. 

Urban  entered  his  native  France,  not  deigning  to 
consider  that  it  was  the  realm  of  a  king  whom,  if  of 
more  daring  character,  he  might  have  tempted  to  hos- 
tility. But  over  Philip  of  France  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication was  but  suspended ;  and  he  cowered 
before  the  condemnation  of  the  Pope. 

»  Sept.  11.  «  Sept.  12.  » Oct.  17. 
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Philip  I.,  a  sovereign  of  weak  character,  and  not  less 
Phuip  I.  of  ^®^  ^  authority  over  his  almost  coequal  no- 
^^^^^  bles,  having  grown  weary  of  his  wife  Bertha, 
the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Holland,  had  endeavored 
to  divorce  her  on  some  frivolous  plea  of  consanguinity 
not  admitted  by  the  clergy.  His  seduction  of  Beltrada, 
the  wife  of  a  powerful  noble,  was  an  ofifence  against  the 
feudsd  honor  of  his  great  vassals  and  the  duty  of  a  sov- 
ereign, as  well  as  against  the  Church  and  the  rdigion 

-  of  Christ.  The  clergy  of  France  refiised  to  solemnize 
the  unlawiul  and  adulterous  marriage.  A  Norman  or 
a  French  Bishop  ^  had  been  tempted  by  gratitude  for 
actual  fiivors,  and  by  the  hope  of  future  advantage,  to 
desecrate  the  holy  ceremony.  Hugh  of  Lyons,  the 
rival  of  Urban  for  the  Pontificate,  had  been  restored  to 
&vor,  and  reinvested  in  the  legatine  authority  in 
France.  He  summoned  a  National  Council  at  Autun, 
which  ventured  to  anticipate  that  sentence  which  could 
not  but  be  approved  and  ratified  by  the  Pope.  PhiUp 
had  implored  delay,  his  ambassadors  had  appeared  at 
Piacenza,  and  the  Pope  had  consented  for  a  time  to  sus- 

^  pend  the  sentence ;  an  act  not  perhaps  uninfluenced  by 
his  desire  of  humiliating  Hugh  of  Lyons,  who  had 
eluded  or  disr^;arded  the  Pope's  summons  to  the  Coun- 
cil at  Piacenza.  But  the  case  was  too  glaring  to  escape 
the  censure ;  the  monarch  too  impotent  to  demand  further 
^^P^jj^jj.  delay.  In  the  preliminary  business  of  the  Coun- 
"****^-  dl  of  Clermont,  despatched  with  haste,  hardly 
noticed,  passed  the  excommunication  of  the  greatest 
sovereign  of  Christendom,  at  least  in  rank,  except  the 
Emperor,  the  ruler  of  the  country  in  which  the  Council 

>  Some  aothoritiefl  assert  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  others  the  Bishop  of 
Senlis. 
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sate  ^  So  completely  were  men's  minds  absorbed  bj 
the  expectation  of  that  great  Event  for  which  thej  had 
been  so  long  in  preparation,  and  concerning  which  thej 
were  now  wrought  to  the  utmost  height  of  eagerness, 
the  Crusade  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land. 

1  Philip  oowend  under  the  eocleiiMtical  eenrare.  He  gaTe  up  hie  rojral 
■lite.  Ntuiqnam  diadema  portavit,  nee  pnipanun  indoit,  neque  aolennitateai 
■liqnam  regio  more  celebravit.  — Orderic.  Yit  lib.  8. 


■n>  OF  TOL.  la. 
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BOOK    VIL    (CoNTiinnsD.) 

CHAPTER   VL 

THE  CRUSADES. 

This  vast  subject,  the  Crusades,  with  all  its  causes 
and  consequences,  demands  its  place  in  the  History  o£ 
Latin  Christianitj,  but  must  submit  to  be  limited  to  an 
extent  perhaps  not  quite  commensurate  to  its  impor* 
tance. 

The  sanctity  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  scene  of  the  Sav- 
iour's life  and  death,  untraceable  in  the  first  records 
of  the  religion,  had  grown  up,  as  the  faith  became  the 
mistress  of  the  whole  inward  nature  of  man,  of  the 
imagination  as  well  as  the  moral  sentiment,  into  almost 
a  part  of  the  general,  if  undefined,  creed.  Pilgrimage 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  universal  religion 
of  man.  Some  sacred  spots,  connected  either  with  the 
history  of  the  faith  or  with  some  peculiar  manifestation 
of  the  Deity,  have  ever  concentrated  the  worshippers 
witiiin  their  precincts,  or  drawn  them  together  at  peri- 
odical intervals  to  revive  their  pious  emotions,  to  par- 
take in  the  divine  influences  still  supposed  to  be 
emanating  from  the  holy  ground,  or  to  approach  nearer 
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to  the  present  and  locallj-indwelling  godhead.  From 
the  lowest  Fetichism  up  to  Christianity  itself  this  gen- 
eral and  unconquerable  propensity  has  either  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  religion  or  sprung  up  out  of  it.  Like 
the  other  more  sublime  and  purely  spiritual  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  the  impartial  ubiquity  of  God,  the  equable 
omnipresence  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
throughout  the  whole  universe  and  in  the  soul  of  every 
true  believer,  became  too  vague  and  unsubstantial,  at 
least  for  the  popular  &ith.  It  might  seem  an  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Godhead  in 
human  nature,  that  man  should  lean,  as  it  were,  more 
strongly  on  this  kindred  and  comprehensible  Saviour 
than  on  the  same  Saviour  when  retired  into  his  remoter 
divinity.  Everything  which  approximated  the  human 
Saviour  to  the  heart  and  understanamg  was  cherished 
with  deep  reverence.  Even  in  the  coldest  and  most  tm- 
imaginative  times  the  traveller  to  the  Holy  Land  seems 
to  enjoy  a  privilege  enviable  to  the  Christian,  who,  con- 
sidering its  natural  effects  on  the  religious  emotions, 
will  not  venture  to  disdain  the  blameless  at  least,  if  not 
beneficial,  excitement.  The  objective  reality  which 
arises  from  the  actual  places  where  the  Saviour  was 
bom,  lived,  rose  from  the  grave,  ascended  into  heaven, 
works  back  upon  the  inward  or  subjective  feith  in  the 
heart  of  the  believer.  Where  the  presence,  the  being 
of  the  Redeemer,  is  more  intensely  felt,  there  it  is 
thought  to  dwell  with  greater  power. 

The  Holy  Land  was  very  early  visited  by  Christian 
pilgrims.     The  supposed  discovery  of  the  sacred  sepul- 
chre, with  all  the  miraculous  legend  of  the  EmperorV 
vision,  the  disinterment  of  the  true  cross,  the  magnifi 
cent  church  built  over  the  sepulchre  by  the  devout  He 
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kna  and  her  son  Constantiiie,  were  but  the  consequent 
ces  and  manifestations  of  a  preexistent  and  dominant 
enthusiasm.  This  high  example  immeasmrablj  strength- 
ened and  fed  the  growing  passion. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  find  among  those  whc 
yielded  in  other  respects  to  the  more  mated-  Th%njum§ 
aKzing  influences  of  the  dominant  Ohristianitj  hm- 
some  who  attempted  to  maintain  on  this  point  a  lofty 
spiritoaUtj.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Augustine,^  even  Je- 
rome, remonstrated  against  the  dangerous  and  unne- 
cessary journey  to  such  remote  lands  ;  dangerous  to  the 
virtue  especially  of  the  female  sex,  unnecessary  to  him 
who  mi^t  worship  Qod  with  equal  fervor  in  every 
region.  Others  of  the  Fathers  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury strongly  opposed  the  more  sublime  tenet  of  the 
divine  omnipresence  to  the  sanctity  of  peculiar  places ; 
the  superiority  of  a  quiet  holy  life  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  to  the  wandering  over  sea  and  land,  east  or 
west,  to  seek  more  intimate  assurance  of  the  divine 
presence. 

Jerome,  as  is  not  unusual  with  him,  is  vehement  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  While  he  himself  was  rev-i 
elling,  as  it  were,  in  all  the  luxury  of  this  religious 
excitement,  and,  by  his  example,  drawing  multitudes, 
especially  the  noble  females  of  Rome,  who  followed  his 
steps  and  would  not  be  divided  ftt>m  the  object  of  their 
pious  Mendship,  to  the  Holy  Land ;  at  the  same  time 
he  dissuades  his  friend  Paulinus  from  the  voyage,  de- 
clares that  heaven  is  equally  accessible  from  Britain 

^  Compare  tb«  oelebrated  letter  of  Oregory  of  Nyssa.  Domlnus  non 
iKzit,  vade  in  Orieotein,  et  qntBre  jnstitUm;  naviga  asqae  ad  Oecidentem, 
nt  acdpias  indiilgeiitlaiii.  —  Aogastin.  Sermo.  de  Martyr.  Verb.  Noli  longa 
itinera  meditari:  ubi  crodis,  ubi  (ibi)  venis:  ad  earn  enim  qui  ubique  es^ 
amando  venitar  nc»  navlgando.  —  Serm.  i.  de  Verb.  Apost.  Petri. 

VOL.   IV.  2 
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as  from  Palestine,^  and  laments  with  a  kind  of  selfish 
queruloosness  the  crowds  which  fix>m  all  quarters  throng 
die  sacred  places.  His  example  was  more  powerful 
than  his  precept. 

During  the  following  centuries  pilgrimage  become 
the  ruling  passion  of  the  more  devout.  The  lives  of 
Saints  teem  with  accounts  of  their  pious  journeys. 
Itineraries  were  drawn  up  by  which  pilgrims  might 
direct  their  way  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  a  work  of  pious,  munificence  to  build 
and  endow  hospitals  along  the  roads  for  the  reception 
of  pilgrims.  These  pilgrims  were  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  law ;  they  were  exempt  from  toll,  and 
commended  by  kings  to  the  hospitality  of  their  sub* 
jects.  Charlemagne  ordered  that  through  his  whole 
realm  they  were  to  be  supplied  at  least  with  lodging, 
fire,  and  water.^  In  some  religious  houses  the  statutes 
provided  for  their  entertainment.  In  Jerusalem  there 
were  public  caravansaries  for  their  reception*  Gregory 
the  Great  sent  money  to  Jerusalem  to  build  a  splendid 
hospital.  The  pilgrim  set  forth  amid  the  blessings  and 
prayers  of  his  kindred  or  community,  with  the  simple 
accoutrements  which  announced  his  design  —  the  stafi^ 
the  wallet,  and  the  scallop-shell :  he  returned  a  priv- 
ileged, in  some  sense  a  sanctified,  being.^  Pilgrimage 
expiated  all  sin.  The  bathing  in  the  Jordan  was,  as 
it  were,  a  second  baptism,  and  washed  away  all  the 

1  De  Hierosolymis  et  de  BritioniA  «qoaliter  patet  anU  tad&iXiM.^'Efit(U 
ad  Paul. 

>  Capital  ^.D.  809.  Ut  ia  onmi  regno  noslro  neque  divw,  neqne  panper, 
peregrinis  hospitia  denegare  audeat:  id  est  sive  peregrinli  propter  Dema 
ambolantibus  per  terrain^  sive  coillbet  itineranti.  Propter  amorem  Dei  eJ 
propter  salotem  aninue  mm  tectoin  et  focam  et  aqoam  nemo  iUi  denegeU 

*  Compare  Wilken,  Geschichte  der  Kreozaiige,  i.  p.  10. 
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evil  of  the  former  life.  "  The  shirt  which  he  had  worn 
when  he  entered  the  holj  city  was  carduUj  laid  by  as 
his  winding-sheet,  and  possessed,  it  was  supposed,  the 
power  of  transporting  him  to  heaven.  Palatine  was 
believed  to  be  a  land  not  merely  of  holy  reminiscences, 
and  hallowed  not  only  by  the  acts  of  the  Saviour,  but 
by  the  remains  also  of  many  saints.  Places  had  already, 
by  the  pious  invention  and  belief  of  the  monks,  been 
set  apart  for  every  scene  in  the  Gospels  or  in  early 
Christian  history  —  the  stable  in  Bethlehem,  the  garden 
of  Gretbsemane,  the  height  where  the  Ascension  took 
place ;  the  whole  land  was  a  land  of  miracle,  each  spot 
had  its  wonders  to  confirm  its  authenticity.  From  an 
early  period  the  descent  of  the  fire  from  heaven  to  kin** 
die  the  lights  around  the  holy  sepulchre  had  be^i  played 
off  before  the  wondering  worshippers.  The  privilege 
cf  beholding  Jerusalem  and  the  sacred  places  was  not 
the  only  advantage  of  the  pilgrim.  There  was  the 
great  emporium  of  relics;  and  the  pilgrim  returned 
bearing  with  him  a  splinter  of  the  true  cross,  or  some 
other  memorial  of  the  Saviour,  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
the  apostles,  or  some  earlier  saint.  The  prodigal  de- 
mand did  not  in  the  least  drain  the  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply. These  relics  bore  a  high  price  in  the  West. 
At  a  later  period  commercial  speculation  in  less  sacred 
goods  mingled  with  the  devout  aspirations  after  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  the  silks,  jewels,  spices,  paper,  and 
other  products  of  the  East,  were  brought  home  from 
Palestine  by  the  pious  but  not  unworldly  merchants  of 
Venice,  Pisa,  Marseilles,  and  even  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

Down  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Chosroes  the . 
Persian  the  tide  of  pilgrimage  flowed   uninterrupted 
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PiigrimacM  ^  *^®  Holj  Land.  The  victory  of  Heracliiu 
unohedked.  ^ J  ^^^^  recoverjT  of  the  true  Cross  from  the 
hands  of  the  fire-worshippers  reestablished  the  peac^ul 
communication ;  and  thronghont  this  whole  period  the 
pilgrims  had  only  to  encounter  ihe  ordinary  accidents, 
privations,  and  perils  g£  a  long  journey. 

Nor  did  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans  at  first  break  off  this  connection  between  Christen* 
dom  and  the  birth-  and  burial-place  of  the  Redeemer. 
To  the  Mohammedans  Jerusalem  was  no  indifferent 
possession ;  it  was  sacred,  if  in  a  less  degree  than 
Mecca.  It  had  been  visited  by  their  prophet ;  once, 
according  to  their  legend,  in  a  mysterious  and  super- 
natural  manner.  The  prophet  had  wavered  between 
Jerusalem  and  Mecca  as  the  Kebla  of  prayer  for  hia 
disciples.  The  great  religious  ancestor  of  the  Jews 
was  also  that  of  the  Arabs  ;  the  holy  men  and  proph- 
ets of  Israel  were  held  in  honor  by  the  new  fiiith ;  the 
Kor&n  admitted  the  supreme  sanctity,  though  not  the 
divinity,  of  Jesus.  On  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  Caliph  Omar,  Christianity  was  allowed  to  perf<»rm 
all  its  rites  though  shorn  of  their  pomp  and  publicity*^ 
Their  bells  might  no  longer  peal  over  the  city ;  their 
processions  were  forbidden ;  they  were  to  allow  without 
resistance  the  conversicm  of  Christians  to  Islamism ;  to 
keep  tliemselves  distinct  by  name,  dress,  and  language ; 
to  pay  tribute,  and  to  acknowledge  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  Caliph.  They  were  constrained  to  behold  the 
mosque  of  Omar  usurp  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple 
of  Jerusalem.  Yet  pilgrimage  was  not  as  the  worship 
of  images  to  those  stem  Iconoclasts.     It  was  a  part  of 

1  The^  might  not  epeak  Arabic,  the  holy  language.    Compare  vol  iL 
page  169. 
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religion  so  common  with  their  own  belief,  that  they 
were  rather  disposed  to  respect  than  to  despise  this 
mark  of  attachment  in  the  Christians  to  their  own 
prophet.  The  pious  therefore  soon  began  to  flock  again 
in  unduninished  numbers  to  Mohammedan  as  to  Chris- 
tian Jerusalem. 

In  the  plan  o£  his  great  Christian  Empire  Charle- 
magne threw  the  shadow  of  his  protection  over  the 
Christians  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  Not 
merely  did  he  assist  the  churches  in  Syria  with  large 
alms,  he  entered  into  treaties  for  their  protection  with 
the  Mohammedan  rulers.  In  his  amicable  intercourse 
with  Haroun  Al-Raschid,  the  courteous  Caliph  be- 
stowed on  him  no  gift  more  precious  than  the  keys  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  At  the  great  millennial  period, 
the  close  of  the  tenth  and  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  strong  religious  movement,  which 
arose  from  the  expectation  of  the  Lord's  coming  to  judg- 
ment, wrought  with  no  less  intensity  on  the  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land  than  on  the  other  religious  services. 
Men  crowded  to  Jerusalem,  as  to  the  scene  of  the 
Lord's  revelation  in  glory,  to  be  witnesses  of  the  great 
assize  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  They  were  eager 
not  merely  to  visit,  but,  if  their  death  anticipated  the 
last  day,  to  die  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  wars  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Caliphate 
had  towards  this  time  made  Syria  less  secure;  more 
than  once  it  had  been  the  field  of  battle  to  contending 
parties ;  and  in  the  year  1010  there  was  a  fierce  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  by  Hakim,  the  fanatic  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul-  incrwaing 
chre,  and  other  Christian  buildings  in  Jeru-  pUgrimacM. 
salem  and  the  neighborhood,  were  razed  to  the  ground 
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The  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  led  to  a 
ftirious  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  France.  Rumors 
spread  abroad  that  the  Jews  of  Orleans  had  sent  in- 
telligence to  Sultan  Hakim  of  a  meditated  invasion  of 
the  Holy  Land  by  the  Clu*istians  ;  and  this  had  stirred 
up  his  slumbering  fanaticism.  It  was  an  awful  omen 
to  ths  Jews,  probably  had  some  effect  in  producing 
those  more  terrible  calamities  which  awaited  them  at 
the  commencement  of  the  actual  Crusades.  Hakim, 
however,  himself  repented  or  grew  weary  of  the  perse- 
cution, or  perhaps  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  mari- 
time  powers  of  Italy,  now  becoming  formidable  to  all 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  pilgrims  were 
permitted  to  resume  their  interrupted  devotions ;  they 
had  no  great  peril  to  encounter  and  no  degrading  in- 
dignity to  undergo,  except  the  payment  of  a  toll  on  the 
entrance  to  Jerusalem,  established  soon  after  this  time 
by  the  Mohammedan  rulers.  This  might  sometimes 
be  a  grievous  affliction  to  the  poorer  pilgrims,  but  it 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  more  wealthy  to  display 
their  pious  munificence  by  defraying  the  cost  of  their 
admission. 

Throughout  the  earlier  half  of  the  century  men  of 
all  ranks,  princes  like  Robert  of  Normandy,  lordly 
bishops  like  those  of  Germany,  headed  pilgrimages. 
Humble  monks  and  even  peasants  found  their  way  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  returned  to  awaken  the  spirit  of 
religious  adventure  by  the  account  of  their  difficulties 
and  perils —  the  passionate  enthusiasm  by  the  wonders 
of  the  Holy  Land. 

Now,  however,  the  splendid,  poUshed,  and  more  tol- 
erant Mohammedanism  of  the  earlier  Caliphs  had  sunk 
before  the  savage  yet  no  less  warlike  Turks.     This 
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race,  of  the  Mongol  stock,  had  embraced  all  that  was 
enterprismg,  barbarous,  and  aggressive,  rgecting  all 
that  was  humane  or  tending  to  a  higher  civilization  in 
Mohammedanism.  They  were  more  fanatic  Islamites 
than  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  than  the  Prophet 
himself.  The  Seljukians  became  masters  of  Jerusalem, 
and  firom  that  time  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  from 
tributary  subjects  became  despised  slaves ;  the  pilgrims, 
from  respected  guests,  intruders  whose  hateful  presence 
polluted  the  atmosphere  of  pure  Islamism*  But  neither 
the  tyranny  nor  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  these  new 
lords  of  Jerusalem  arrested  the  unexhausted  passion 
for  pilgrimage,  which  became  to  some  even  a  more 
praisew<vthy  and  noble  act  of  devotion  from  its  perils.^ 
The  pilgrim  might  become  a  martyr.  Year  after  year 
came  back  the  few  survivors  of  a  long  train  of  pil- 
grims, no  longer  radiant  with  pious  pride  at  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  holy  purpose,  rich  in  precious  rel- 
ics or  even  the  more  costly  treasures  of  the  East; 
but  stealing  home,  famished,  wounded,  mutilated,  with 
lamentable  tales  of  their  own  sufferings  and  of  those 
who  had  died  of  the  ill-usage  of  the  barbarous  unbe- 
lievers. 

At  length  the  afflictions  of  the  Christians  found  a 
voice  which  woke  indignant  Europe  —  an  apostle  who 
could  rouse  warUke  Latin  Christendom  to  encounter 
with  equal  fanaticism  this  new  outburst  of  the  fanaticism 
of  Islam.     This  was  the  mission  of  the  hermit  Peter. 

1  Lambert  the  hiftoiian  performed  a  fortive  pilgrimage.  He  was  mnfih 
aUmned  lest  his  abbot  (of  Hertzfeld),  without  whose  permission  he  set 
forth,  ahovld  die  without  having  forgiren  him.  He  speaks  of  having  in- 
cnrred  extreme  peril,  and  of  having  returned  to  his  monastery,  quasi  ex 
impiis  redivivm.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  heard  his  own  perils 
iescribed  by  so  powerful  a  writer.  —  Snb  ann.  1060. 
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Latin  Christendom  was  already  iu  some  degree  pre* 
Bftrikr  pared  for  this  great  confederacy.  A  league  of 
cnmdM.  the  whole  Christian  world  against  the  Mohann 
medans  had  expanded  before  Grerbert,  Silvester  II. 
The  CaBsar  of  the  West,  his  master  Otho  III.,  was  to 
add  at  least  Palestine  to  the  great  Christian  realm.^  It 
was  among  the  bold  visions  which  had  floated  before 
the  imagination  of  Gregory  VII.^  His  strong  sagao- 
ity,  aided  no  doubt  by  good  intelligence,  had  discerned 
the  revolution  in  the  ^irit  of  Mohammedanism  from 
the  Turkish  superiority.  Hildebrand's  more  immediate 
object,  however,  was  not  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  but  the  defence  of  the  Greek  Emfnre,  whidi 
was  now  threatened  by  the  advance  of  the  irresistible 
Seljukians  into  Asia  Minor.  The  repression  of  Mo- 
hammedanism on  all  sides,  in  Italy  especially,  where  it 
had  more  than  once  menaced  Rome  itself  conspired 
with  the  one  paramount  object  of  Hildebrand,  the  sub- 
jugation of  Christendom  to  the  See  of  Rome,  and  the 
unity  of  the  Church  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
to  whom  all  temporal  powers  were  to  own  their  subor- 
dination. The  Greek  Empire  was  to  render  its  alle-' 
giance  to  the  Pontifl^  as  the  price  of  its  protection  froiH 
the  Turks ;  it  was  to  become  an  integral  and  essential 
part  of  the  spiritual  Empire.  Gregory  had  intimated 
his  design  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  this  Cru- 
sade, which  was  at  once  to  consolidate  and  secure  fix)m 
foreign  and  infidel  aggression  the  ecclesiastical  mon- 
archy of  the  West.  But  the  deliverance  of  the  de- 
crepit, imrespected,  and  often  hostile  Empire  of  the 
East  would  have  awakened  no  powerful  movem^it  in 

I  Gerbert*8  letter  in  the  nAme  of  Jerasalem.    In  ^[urat  B.  I.  S.  iii  401 
s  Compare  Gregory's  Regesta,  a.  30,  i.  48,  ii.  81. 
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Latin  Christendom :  the  fidl  of  Constantinople  would 
haYB  startled  too  late  the  tardy  fears  and  sympathies  of 
the  West.  The  ambassadors  of  Alexius  Comnenus  at 
Piacenza  were  received  with  decent  respect,  but  with 
no  passionate  impulse.  The  letters  from  the  E^t, 
imploring  aid,  had  no  power  to  hush  and  suspend  the 
hostilities  which  distract^  the  West.  If  not  heard 
with  indifference,  they  left  but  superficial  and  evanefl- 
cent  impressions  on  the  minds  even  of  those  who  had 
most  reason  to  dread  the  progress  of  the  Mohammedan 
arms. 

For  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  a  zealous  Pope 
might  alone  in  fitvorable  times  have  raised  a  great 
Christian  army ;  he  might  have  enhsted  numbers  of 
warlike  and  adventurous  nobles,  even  sovereigns,  in  the 
cause.  But  humbler  and  more  active  instruments  were 
wanting  for  a  popular  and  general  insurrection  in  favor 
of  the  oppressed  and  afiSicted  pilgrims,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Holy  Land  to  the  dominion  of  the  Cross. 
All  great  convulsions  of  society  are  from  below. 

Peter  the  Hermit  is  supposed,  but  only  supposed,  to 
have  been  of  gentle  birth.  He  was  of  igno-  p^^^  ^ 
We  stature,  but  with  a  quick  and  flashing  eye ;  ^wmit. 
his  spare,  sharp  person  seemed  instinct  with  the  fire 
which  worked  within  his  restless  soul.  He  was  a 
Frank  (of  Amiens  in  Picardy),  and  therefore  spoke 
most  &miliarly  the  language  of  that  people,  ever  ready 
for  adventurous  warfare,  especially  warfare  in  the  cause 
of  religion.  Peter  had  exhausted,  without  satisfying 
the  cravings  of  his  religious  zeal,  all  the  ordinary  ex- 
citements, the  studies,  the  austerities  and  mortifications, 
the  fiists  and  prayers  of  a  devout  life.  Still  yearning 
for  more  powerful  emotions,  he  had  retired  into  the 
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Bolitude  of  the  strictest  and  severest  cloister*  There 
his  nndoubting  faith  beheld  in  the  visions  of  his  dis- 
turbed and  inthralled  imagination  revelations  fixmi 
heaven.  In  those  days  such  a  man  could  not  but  un- 
dertake a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  more  especially 
times  when  martyrdom  might  be  his  reward.  The 
deeper  his  feelings  at  visiting  the  holy  places,  the  more 
strong  would  be  his  sorrow  and  indignation  at  their 
desecration  by  their  rude  and  cruel  masters.  Peter 
saw  with  a  bleeding  heart  the  sufferings  and  degrada 
tion  of  his  brethren ;  his  blood  turned  to  fire ;  the 
martial  Frank  was  not  extinct  within  him.  In  an 
interview  with  Simeon,  the  persecuted  patriarch,  he 
ventured  to  rebuke  his  despondency.  When  Simeon 
deplored  the  hopeless  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  EJm- 
pire,  the  natural  lords  and  protectors  of  the  Christians 
in  Syria,  Peter  fearlessly  promised  him  the  succor  of 
Western  Christendom.  His  vow  seemed  to  obtain  the 
ratification  of  God.  Prostrate  in  the  temple  he  heard, 
as  it  were,  the  voice  of  our  Lord  himself,  **  Rise,  Pet«*, 
go  forth  to  make  known  the  tribulations  of  my  people ; 
the  hour  is  come  for  the  delivery  of  my  servants,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  places  !  " 

Peter  fully  believed  in  his  own  mission,  and  was 
A.D.1094.  therefore  believed  by  others.  He  landed  in 
Italy,  he  hastened  to  Rome.  The  Pope,  Urban,  was 
kindled  by  his  fervor,  acknowledged  him  as  a  Prophet, 
and  gave  fiiU  sanction  to  his  announcement  of  the  im- 
mediate deliverance  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Hermit  traversed  Italy,  crossed  the  Alps,  with 
indefatigable  restlessness  went  fix)m  province  to  prov- 
ince, firom  city  to  city.  His  appearance  commanded 
attention,  his  austerity  respect,  his  language  instanta 
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neoas  aiid  vehement  sympathy.  He  rode  on  a  mole, 
with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  his  liead  and  feet  bare ;  his 
dress  was  a  long  robe  girt  with  a  cord,  and  a  hermit's 
cloak  of  the  coarsest  stnff.  He  preached  in  the  pul- 
pits, in  the  roads,  in  the  market-places.  His  eloquence 
was  that  which  stirs  the  heart  of  the  people,  for  it  came 
from  his  own,  brief,  figurative,  full  of  bold  apostrophes ; 
it  was  mingled  with  his  own  tears,  with  his  own  groans ; 
be  beat  his  breast ;  the  contagion  spread  throughout  his 
audience.  His  preaching  appealed  to  every  passion,  to 
valor  and  shame,  to  indignation  and  pity,  to  the  pride 
of  the  warrior,  the  compassion  of  the  man,  the  religion 
of  the  Christian,  to  the  love  of  the  Brethren,  to  the 
hatred  of  the  Unbeliever,  aggravated  by  his  insulting 
tyranny,  to  reverence  for  the  Redeemer  and  the  Saints, 
to  the  desire  of  expiating  sin,  to  the  hope  of  eternal 
life*  Sometimes  he  found  persons  who,  like  himself, 
had  visited  the  Holy  Land ;  he  brought  them  forth  be- 
fore the  people,  and  made  them  bear  witness  to  what 
they  had  seen  or  what  they  had  sufiered.  He  appealed 
to  them  as  having  beheld  Christian  blood  poured  out 
wantonly  as  water,  the  foulest  indignities  perpetrated 
on  the  sacred  pilules  in  Jerusalem.  He  invoked  the 
Holy  Angels,  the  Saints  in  Heaven,  the  Mother  of 
God,  the  Lord  himself,  to  bear  witness  to  his  truth. 
He  called  on  the  holy  places  —  on  Sion,  on  Calvary, 
on  the  Holy  Sqmlchre,  to  Utt  up  their  voices  and  im 
I^ore  their  deliverance  from  sacrilegious  profttnation 
he  held  up.  the  Crucifix,  as  if  Christ  himself  were  im- 
ploring their  succor. 

His  influence  was  extraordinary,  even  beyond  the  im 
mediate  object  of  his  mission.  Old  enemies  came  to  be 
reconciled  ;  the  worldliest  to  forswear  the  world  ;  prel 
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ates  to  entreat  the  hermit*s  intercession.  Gifts  show^ 
ered  upon  him;  he  gave  them  all  to  the  poor,  or  as 
dowries  for  loose  women,  whom  he  provided  with  hus- 
bands. His  wonders  were  repeat^  from  mouth  to 
mouth ;  all  ages,  both  sexes,  crowded  to  touch  his 
gaiments  ;  the  very  hairs  which  dropped  from  his  mule 
were  caught  and  treasured  as  relics. 

Western  Christendom,  particularly  France,  was  thus 
ooaoon  of  prepared  for  the  outburst  of  militant  religion, 
oiermont.  Nothing  was  wanted  but  a  plan,  leaders,  and 
organization.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  P(^ 
Urban  presented  himself  to  the  Council  of  Clermont, 
in  Auvergne. 

Where  all  the  motives  which  stir  the  mind  and  heart, 
the  most  impulsive  passion,  and  the  profoundest  policy, 
conspire  together,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  which  hap 
the  dominant  influence  in  guiding  to  a  certain  course, 
of  action.  Urban,  no  doubt,  with  his  strong  religious** 
ness  of  character,  was  not  superior  to  tfie  enthusiasm 
of  his  times ;  to  him  the  Crusade  was  the  cause  of 
God.  This  is  manifest  from  the  earnest  simplicity  of 
his  memorable  speech  in  the  Council.  No  one  not 
fully  possessed  by  the  frenzy  could  have  communicated 
it.  At  the  same  time,  no  event  (to  this  his  discerning 
mind  could  not  be  blmd)  could  be  more  favorable,  or 
more  opportune  for  the  advancement  of  the  great  Pi^al 
object  of  ambition,  the  acknowledged  supremacy  over 
Latin  Christendom;  or  for  the  elevation  of  Urban 
himself  over  the  rival  Pope  and  the  ten^poral  Sover- 
eigns his  enemies.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
vast  popular  movement,  he  left  his  rival  at  an  immeas- 
urable distance  below  him  in  general  reverence.  He 
rose  to  no  less  a  height  over  the  temporal  Soverei^j^ns. 
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The'  author  of  the  Cmsades  was  too  holy  a  person,  too 
manifest  a  vicegerent  of  Christ  himself,  for  men  either 
to  question  his  title  or  circumscribe  his  authority. 
Thus  the  excommunication  of  the  King  of  France, 
like  the  earthquake  during  the  victory  of  Hannibal 
at  Thrasymene,  passed  almost  without  notice. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  a  single  speech  of  man  work 
such  extraordinary  and  lasting  results  as  that  gp^,j  ^f 
of  Urban  II.  at  the  Council  of  Clermont.^'**""- 
Urban,  as  a  native  of  France,  spoke,  no  doubt,  the 
language  of  the  country ;  ^  his  speech  has  survived 
only  in  the  colder  and  more  stately  ecclesiastical 
Latin  ;  and  probably  has  preserved  but  few  of  those  pa- 
thetic and  harrowing  details  of  the  cruelty,  the  licen- 
tiousness., the  sacril^e  of  the  Turks,  which  told  most 
effectively  on  his  shuddering  and  maddening  audience.^ 
He  dwelt  on  the  sanctity,  on  the  wonders  of  the  land 
of  promise ;  the  land  chosen  of  God,  to  whom  all  the 
earth  belonged  as  his  own  inheritance ;  the  land  of 
which  the  history  had  been  recorded  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament;  of  this  land  the  foul  Infidels 
were  now  the  lords  —  of  the  Holy  City  itself,  hal- 
lowed by  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Saviour.  Whose 
Bonl  melted  not  within  ;  whose  bowels  were  not  stirred 
with  shame  and  sorrow  ?  The  Holy  Temple  had  be- 
come not  only  a  den  of  thieves,  but  the  dwelling-place 
of  Devils.     The  churches,  even  that  of  the  Holy  Sep- 


1  Certatiiii  cammt  Chritti  pmgare  sepolchnim 
FrancigenuB  cunctos  popnlos,  de  quo  ftiit  ortus 
UrtMuiiiB  Pastor.  Dohizo. 

*  Th«re  are  three  copies  of  Urban's  speech,  iinlesA  they  are,  as  is  most 
probable,  different  speeches  delivered  on  different  occasions:  one  in  William 
Off  Tyre,  one  in  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury,  one  printed  from  a  MS  ii  thf 
Vatican  in  the  Concilia. 
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ulchre  itself,  had  become  stalls  for  cattle,  and  Chris- 
tian men  were  massacred  and  Ghri^an  women  rav- 
ished within  the  holy  precincts.  THe  Heavenly  fire 
had  ceased  to  descend ;  the  Lord  |  would  not  visit 
his  defiled  sanctuary.  While  Christians  were  shed- 
ding Christian  blood,  they  were  sinfully  abandoning 
this  sacred  field  for  their  valor,  and  yielding  up  their 
brethren  in  Christ  to  the  yoke,  to  the  sword  of  the 
Unbeliever:  they  were  warring  on  each  other,  when 
they  ought  to  be  soldiers  of  Christ.  He  assured  them 
that  the  Saviour  himself,  the  God  of  armies,  would  be 
their  leader  and  their  guide  in  battle.  There  was  no 
passion  which  he  left  unstirred.  "  The  wealth  of  your 
enemies  shall  be  yours ;  ye  shall  plunder  their  treasures. 
Ye  serve  a  commander  who  will  not  permit  his  soldiers 
to  want  bread,  or  a  just  reward  for  their  services.^  He 
offered  absolution  for  all  sins  (there  was  no  crime  — 
murder,  adultery,  robbery,  arson  —  which  might  not 
be  redeemed  by  this  act  of  obedience  to  God) ;  abso- 
lution without  penance  to  all  who  would  take  up  arms 
in  this  sacred  cause.  It  was  better  to  &I1  in  battle 
than  not  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Brethren ;  he 
promised  eternal  life  to  all  who  should  sufier  the  glo- 
rious calamity  of  death  in  the  Holy  Land,  or  even 
in  the  way  to  it.  The  Crusader  passed  at  once  into 
Paradise.  For  himself,  he  must  remain  aloof;  but, 
like  a  second  Moses,  while  they  were  slau^tering 
the  Amalekites,  he  would  be  perpetually  engaged  in 
fervent  and  prevailing  prayer  for  their  success."* 

1  FaculUtes  etiam  inimicorum  nostrorum  vestra  eruat;  qnoniam  et  iDo« 
mm  thesaorofl  exspmliabitis*  •  •  *  Tali  Imperatori  militare  debetis  oai  puif 
deesse  non  potest,  cui  qua  rependat,  nulla  desint  stipeadia.  This  is  ttom 
the  Vatican  speech.    I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  compiling  from  all  three. 

*  This  likewise  is  from  the  Vatican  speech. 
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The  Pontiff  could  scarcely  conclude  his  speech  ;  he 
w«s  interrupted  by  ill-suppressed  murmurs  of  cni«4i» 
grief  and  indignation.  At  its  close,  one  loud  ''••«™*«"^ 
and  simultaneous  cry  broke  forth :  *♦  It  is  the  will  of 
Ood  I  it  is  Ae  will  of  Gk>d  I "  All  ranks,  all  classes, 
were  seized  with  the  contagious  passion  ;  the  assembly 
declared  itself  the  army  of  Grod.  ^Nfot  content  with  his 
immediate  success,  the  Pope  enjoined  on  all  the  Bishops 
to  preach  instantly,  unremittingly,  in  every  diocese,  the 
imperatiye  duty  of  taking  up  arms  to  redeem  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  epidemic  madness  spread  with  a  ra- 
pidity inconceivable,  except  from  the  knowledge  how 
fully  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  were  prepared  to  imbibe 
the  infection.  France,  including  both  its  Frank  and 
Norman  population,  took  the  lead ;  Grermany,  of  colder 
temperam^it  and  distracted  by  its  own  civil  conten- 
tions, the  Imperialist  faction  from  hatred  of  the  Pope, 
moved  more  tardily  and  reluctantly;  in  Italy  it  was 
chiefly  the  adventurous  Normans  who  crowded  to  the 
war;  in  England  the  Normans  were  too  much  occu- 
pied in  securing  their  vast  possessions,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  p<^ulation  too  much  depressed,  to  send  large 
numbers  of  soldiers.  All  Europe,  however,  including 
the  Ncnrthem  nations,  except  Spain,  occupied  with  her 
own  crusade  in  her  own  realm,  sent  their  contingent, 
either  to  the  wild  multitudes  who  swarmed  forth  un- 
der Walter  the  Pennyless,  oi  Ae  more  regular  army 
tinder  Godfrey  of  Boulc^ne.  The  Crusade  was  no 
national  war  of  Italy,  France,  or  Germany  against 
the  Egyptian  Empire  of  the  Fatimites,  or  the  Selju- 
kian  Sultan  of  Iconium  :  it  was  a  war  of  Christendom 
against  Mohammedanism.  No  government  hired  the 
soldiers,  unless  so  fiur  as  the  feudal  chief  summoned  1*  ^ 
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vassals  to  accompany  him ;  nor  provided  transports  and 
the  artillery  and  implements  of  war,  or  organized  a 
commissariat,  or  nominated  to  the  chief  command. 
Each  was  a  volnnteer,  and  brought  his  own  horse, 
arms,  accoutrements,  provisions.  In  the  first  disastrous 
expeditions,  under  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Walter  the 
Pennyless,  the  leaders  were  designated  by  popular  ac- 
clamation or  by  bold  and  confident  self-election.  The 
general  deference  and  respect  for  his  admirable  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  invested  Oodfrey  of  Boulogne  in 
the  command  of  the  first  regular  army.  It  was  fortu- 
nate, perhaps,  that  none  of  the  great  Soverdgns  of 
Europe  joined  the  first  Crusade ;  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  France  were  under  excommunication ;  Con- 
rad, King  of  Italy,  too  necessary  to  the  Pope  to  bo 
spared  from  Italy ;  in  William  Rufus  was  wanting  the 
great  impulse,  religious  faith.  The  ill  success  of  the 
later  Crusades,  undertaken  by  Emperors  and  Kings, 
their  frequent  want  of  ability  for  supreme  command 
when  alone,  their  jealousies  when  allied,  show  that  a 
league  of  princes  of  the  second  rank,  though  not  with- 
out their  intrigues  and  separate  interests,  was  better 
suited  for  this  kind  of  expedition. 

The  results  of  these  wars,  rather  than  the  war« 
itesaita  of  themselves,  must  find  their  place  in  the  his*- 
^^^''"^-  tory  of  Christianity.  Urban  II.  Kved  to 
hear  hardly  more  than  the  disasters  and  miseries  of  hi 
own  work.  His  faith  had  the  severe  trial  of  receiving 
the  sad  intelligence  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
myriads  who  marched  into  Hungary  and  perished  on 
the  way,  by  what  was  unjustly  considered  the  cnielty 
of  the  Hungarians  and  treachery  of  the  Greeks 
scarcely  one  of  these   ever   reached    the  borders  of 
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the  Holj  Land.  His  depression  may  have  been  al« 
layed  by  the  successes  of  the  army  under  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne:  he  heard  of  the  capture  of  Antioch, 
but  died  before  the  tidings  of  the  fiiU  of  Jerusalem 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1099,  could  reach  Rome. 

The  Crusades  —  contemplated  not  with  cold  and  in- 
difierent  philosophy,  but  with  that  lofty  spirit-  o^„^  ^ 
ualism  of  fiuth  which  cannot  consent  to  limit  ^^'«*<'^- 
the  ubiquitous  God,  and  Saviour,  and  Holy  Spirit  to 
any  place,  or  to  any  peculiar  mountain  or  city,  and  to 
which  a  war  of  religion  is  essentially,  irreconcilably 
oppugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity — may  seem 
the  height  of  human  folly.  The  Crusades,  if  we  could 
calculate  the  incalculable  waste  of  human  life  from  first 
to  last  (a  waste  without  achiering  any  enduring  result,) 
and  all  the  huipan  misery  which  is  implied  in  that  loss 
of  life,  may  seem  the  most  wonderful  frenzy  which 
ever  possessed  mankind.  But  from  a  less  ideal  point 
of  view  —  a  view  of  human  affidrs  as  they  have  actu- 
ally evcJved  under  the  laws  or  guidance  of  Divine 
Providence  —  considerations  suggest  themselves  which 
mitigate  or  altogether  avert  this  contemptuous  or  con- 
demnatory sentence.  If  Christianity,  which  was  to 
mould  and  fuse  the  barbarous  nations  into  one  great 
European  society  —  if  Latin  Christianity  and  the  po- 
litical system  of  the  West  were  to  be  one  in  limits  and 
extent,  it  was  compeUed  to  assume  this  less  spiritual, 
more  materialistic   form.      Reverence  for  holy  places^ 

—  that  intense  passion  which  first  showed  itself  in  pil- 
grimages, afterwards  in  the  Crusade  —  was  an  insepa- 
rable part  of  what  has  been  called  mediseval  Christi- 
anity.    Nor  was  this  age  less  inevitably  an  age  of  war 

—  an  age  in  which  human  life,  even  if  it  had  not  been 

VOL.  IV.  8 
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thrown  away  on  so  vast  a  scale  on  one  object,  would 
hardly  have  escaped  other  (probably  hardly  less  exten 
sive)  destruction.  It  would  be  bold  to  say  how  much 
the  Crusades,  at  such  a  time,  enhanced  the  mass  o£ 
human  su£kring.  Those  who  strewed  the  plains  of 
Hungary  or  of  Asia  Minor  with  their  bones  —  who 
for  above  a  century  watered  the  soil  o£  Palestine  with 
their  blood — would  probably  have  fidlen  in  great 
numbers  in  nearer  and  more  intestme  wars;  wars 
waged  for  a  less  generous  and  unselfish  end.  The  CSru- 
sades  consummated,  and  the  Christian  Church  solemnly 
blessed  and  ratified,  the  unnatural  it  might  be,  but  per* 
haps  necessary  and  inevitable,  union  between  Christi- 
anity and  the  Teutonic  military  spirit  Yet  what  but 
Christian  warlike  fanaticism  could  cope  with  die  war- 
like Mohammedan  fanaticism  which  had^ow  revived  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Turks,  a  race  more  rude  and  lia« 
bitually  predatory  and  conquering  than  the  Arabs  of 
the  Prophet,  and  apparently  more  incapable  of  yielding 
to  those  genial  influences  of  civilization  which  had 
gradually  softened  down  the  Caliphs  (^  Damascus, 
Bagdad,  Cairo,  and  Cordova,  to  spl^idid  and  peaceful 
monarchs  ?  Few  minds  were,  perhaps,  far-seeing  enough 
to  contemplate  the  Crusades,  as  they  have  been  viewed 
by  modem  history,  as  a  blow  struck  at  the  heart  of  the 
Mohammedan  power ;  as  a  politio  diversion  of  the  tide 
of  war  firom  the  frontiers  of  the  European  kingdoms 
to  Asia.  Yet  neither  can  this  removal  of  the  war  to  a 
more  remote  battle-field,  nor  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  that  all  Christian  powers  were  natural  allies 
agidnst  Mohammedan  powers  (thon^  this  priiraple,  at 
a  later  period,  gave  way  before  European  animosities 
and  enmities),  have  been  without  important  influmec 
on  the  course  of  human  affaii's. 
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To  this  union  of  the  military  spirit  of  Europe  and  of 
Christianity  each  brou^cht  its  dowry  —  theAuuiioeor 
military  spirit  its  unmitigated  terocity,  its  muitMTipMt. 
wild  love  of  adventure,  its  licentiousness,  its  contempt 
for  human  life,  at  times  its  generosity,  and  here  and 
there  touches  of  that  chivabous  respect  for  females 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  races,  and  was 
now  mingled  up  with  the  religion.  Christianity  was 
content  to  bring  its  devoticmal  without  any  of  its  hu- 
manizing influaices,  its  fervent  fiiith,  which  was  assured 
of  its  everlasting  reward,  its  strict  obedience  to  all  the 
outward  ceremonial  of  religion,  its  earnest  prayers,  its 
profound  humility.  ,  But  it  left  out  all  restraining  dis- 
cipline of  the  violent  and  revengeful  passions;  it 
checked  not  the  fury  of  conquest ;  allayed  in  no  way 
the  miseries  cf  the  strife.  The  knight,  before  the  bat- 
tle, was  as  devout  as  the  bishop ;  the  bishop,  in  the 
battle,  no  less  ferocious  than  the  knight.  No  one  de- 
nied himself  the  full  privilege  of  massacre  or  of  plun- 
der; it  was  rather  a  duty  against  unbelievers:  the 
females  of  a  conquered  town  had  no  better  fete  with  a 
crusading,  than  with  a  Mohammedan  soldiery. 

The  Crusades  have  been  called,  and  justly,  the  he- 
roic age  of  Christianity— the  heroic  age  in  Heroioag« 
the  ordinary,  not  the  Christian  sense,  that  of  anity. 
the  Gospel  —  which  would  seek  her  own  heroes  rather 
among  the  martyrs  and  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind.    It  had  all  the  violence,  the  rudeness,  but  also 
the  grandem,  the  valor,  daring,  endurance,  self-sacri- 
fice,   wonderfiil    achievements,    the    development  of 
strength,  even  of  craft,  which  belongs  to  such  a  pe 
riod :    the  wisdom  of  Godfirey  of  Boulogne,  the  gal- 
lantry erf    Tancrtd   of   Hautetille,   the    subtlety   of 
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Raimond  of  Toulouse ;  in  later  times  tlie  rivalry  of 
the  more  barbarous  Richard  of  Ekigland  with  the  more 
courteous  and  polished  Saladin.  But  in  no  pcnnt  are 
the  Crusades  more  analogous  to  the  heroic  ages  of  other 
times  than  in  the  elevation  of  the  heroes  of  the  war 
above  the  common  herd  of  the  soldiery.^  In  all  wars 
the  glory  of  the  few  is  bought  by  the  misery  of  Uie 
many.  The  superior  armor  and  weapons,  the  fighting 
on  horseback,  as  well  as  the  greater  skill  in  managing 
the  weapons  and  the  horse,  no  doubt  the  calmer  cour- 
age, maintained  the  nobles  as  a  martial  and  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, who  obtained  all  the  glory  and  the  advantages 
of  their  transient  successes.  I^ver,  perhaps,  were 
expeditions  so  utterly,  hopelessly  disastrous,  so  wildly 
prodigal  of  human  life,  as  the  popular  Crusade,  which 
set  off  first  under  Peter  the  Hermit.  Of  all  this  the 
blind  enthusiasm  of  that  day  took  as  little  notice  as  in 
later  times  did  Godfrey's  Frank  knights  in  their  poetic 
admiration  of  his  exploits.  In  the  fame  of  Godfirey's 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  establishment  of  that 
kingdom,  no  one  under  the  rank  of  knight  acquired 
honor,  power,  emolument.     But  since,  in  the  account 

1  The  Gnuades  ought  to  have  been  the  heroic  age  of  Christumlty  hi 
poetiy ;  but  their  Homer  aroee  too  late.  At  the  tune  of  the  Crusades  there 
was  wanting  a  common  language,  or  indeed  any  Unguage  already  fbrmed 
and  approaching  to  the  Ufe  and  energy  of  the  Homeric  Greek;  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  vernacular  and  popular  not  to  become  antiquated  in  the 
course  of  time.  Before  the  polite  and  gentle  Tasso,  even  the  Italian  had 
lost  the  mdeness  and  picturesque  simplicity  of  its  Dantesqne  form :  the  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  had  been  subdued  to  a  timorous  orthodoxy,  which  trem- 
bled before  the  Inquisition ;  the  martial  spirit  was  that  of  the  earlier  ro- 
mantic poems  rather  than  the  Crusader's  fimatic  love  of  battle  and  hatred 
of  the  Unbeliever.  With  all  its  exquisite  and  padietio  passages  the 
^  Jerusalem  Delivered  "  is  no  Crusader*s  epic  Beautiful  as  a  work  of  art, 
it  is  still  a  work  of  art  It  is  suited  to  the  court  of  Ferrara  rather  than  to  thf 
castle-hall  of  a  chieftain  returned  after  years  of  war  fitmi  the  Holy  Lind 
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of  the  Cmsades,  even  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
Christian  annals,  the  life,  the  reality,  the  character, 
even  the  terror  and  beauty,  the  poetry  of  the  whole  pe- 
riod, consists  in  the  details,  it  is  only  in  the  acts  an 
words  (^  individuals  that  clearly  transpire  the  work- 
ings of  the  religion  of  the  times.  The  History  of 
Christianity  must  leave  those  annals,  as  a  separate  prov- 
ince, and  content  itself  with  following  out  some  of  the 
more  general  results  of  those  extraordinary  and  charac- 
t^istic  events.  I  will  only  relate  two  incidents :  one 
illustrative  of  the  fnghtfulness  of  this  Holy  War ;  one 
of  the  profound  religion  which,  nevertheless,  lay  in  the 
hearts  of  its  leaders. 

No  barbarian,  no  infidel,  no  Saracen,  ever  perpe- 
trated such  wanton  and  cold-blooded  atrocities  loeidrata 
of  cruelty  as  the  wearers  of  the  Cross  of  cnmdM. 
Christ  (who,  it  is  said,  had  fallen  on  their  knees  and 
burst  into  a  pious  hymn  at  the  first  view  of  the  Holy 
City),  on  the  capture  of  that  city.  Murder  was 
mercy,  rape  tenderness,  simple  plunder  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  the  conqueror's  right.  Children  were  seized 
by  their  1^,  some  of  them  plucked  from  their  moth- 
ers' breasts  and  dashed  against  the  walls,  or  whirled 
from  the  battlements.  Others  were  obliged  to  leap 
fr(Hn  the  walls ;  some  tortured,  roasted  by  slow  fires. 
They  ripped  up  prisoners  to  see  if  they  had  swallowed 
gold.  Of  70,000  Saracens  there  were  not  lefl  enough  to 
bury  the  dead ;  poor  Christians  were  hired  to  perform 
the  office.  Every  one  surprised  in  the  Temple  was 
slaughtered,  till  t^e  reek  from  the  dead  bodies  drove 
away  the  slayers.  The  Jews  were  burned  alive  in 
ilieir  synagogue.  Even  the  day  after,  all  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  roofs,  notwithstanding  Tancred's 
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resistance,  were  hewn  to  pieces.  Still  later  the  few 
Saracens  who  had  escaped  (not  excepting  babes  of  a 
year  old)  were  put  to  death  to  avenge  the  insults  to 
the  dead,  and  lest  they  should  swell  the  numbers  of 
the  advancing  Egyptian  army.  The  ghost  of  Bishq 
Adhemar  de  Puy,  the  Legate,  (he  had  died  of  the 
plague  at  Antioch)  was  seen  in  his  sacerdotal  habits 
partaking  in  the  triumph,  and  it  appears,  not  arresting 
the  carnage,^ 

Yet  when  Godfrey  was  unanimously  saluted  as  sov 
ereign  of  the  conquered  realm,  to  the  universal  admi- 
ration, he  refhsed  to  be  king:  he  would  .only  be 
administrator,  where  the  Saviour  had  been  called  a 
servant;  he  would  wear  no  golden  crown  where  the 
Redeemer  had  worn  a  crown  o£  thorns.* 

Return  we  to  the  efiects  of  the  expeditions  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

I.  The  first  and  more  immediate  result  of  the  Cru- 
sades was  directly  the  opposite  to  that  which  had  been 
btraiw&-  promised,  and  no  doubt  expected,  by  the  ad* 
the  Bui.  visem.of  these  expeditions.  ^J?hongh  not  the 
primary,  the  security  "od^d^steoj^pristian  Empire, 
and  its  consequent  doser^^HRTwith  Latin  Christen- 
dom, was  at  least  a  secondary  object.  Latin  and  Greek 
Christendom  would  become,  if  not  one  Empire,  one 
indissoluble  league :  the  Greek  Church  would  become 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  St.  Peter.     But  instead  of  the 

1  Molieres  mocrone  perfodenmt,  infkntes  adhnc  8iig«iit«8  per  plantMn 
pedis  <s  nnu  matris  aut  cimalinliB  arreptoe  maris  vel  oetioram  liminibof 
sUidentes  firactis  cervidbos,  alios  armis  tracidanmt.  —  Albert  Aqnena.  p. 
281.  Alii  illorum  quos  levius  erat  captibus  obtnmcabantor;  alii  aotem 
•agittati  de  turriboB  saltare  cogebantor,  alii  vero  diadaaime  torti  et  igni- 
bos  aduati.  —  Hiat  B.  Sacri,  p.  179.  Compare  the  later  hiatoriana  of  the 
Cmaadea,  Wilken,  Michaod,  i.  411;  Yon  Raumer  (Hohonatanieii),  i.  SIS. 

«  All  the  later  authoritiea. 
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recondKation  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  with  the  West, 
the  CniBade  led  to  a  more  total  estrangement ;  instead 
of  blending  the  Churches  into  one,  the  hostility  became 
more  strong  and  obettnate.  The  Emperors  of  the  East 
fomid  their  fiiaids  not  less  dangerous  and  destructive 
than  their  enemies  could  have  been.  Vast  hordes  of 
disorderly  and  undisciplined  fanatics  came  swarming 
across  the  fixmtiers,  trampling  down  everything  in 
their  way,  and  spreading  desolation  through  the  more 
peaceful  and  flourishing  provinces.  Already  the  Hun« 
garians  had  taken  up  arms  against  these  unwelcome 
strangers;  and  a  Christian  power  had  been  the  first 
to  encounter  the  champions  of  the  Cross.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Crusade,  the  Hermit  himself,  and  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  Walter,  who  went  by  the  name  of  the  Pen- 
nyless,  were  altogether  without  authority,  and  had 
taken  no  steps  to  organize  or  to  provide  food  for  this 
immense  population  which  they  had  set  in  motion. 
This  army  mainly  consisted  of  the  poorer  classes, 
whose  arms,  such  as  they  were,  were  tfieir  only  pos- 
session. The  more  enthusiastic,  no  doubt,  vaguely 
trusted  to  the  protection  of  .Providence ;  God  would 
not  allow  the  soldieSi  ''of  his  blessed  Son  to  perish 
with  want.  The  more  thoughtful  calculated  on  the 
hospitality  of  their  Christian  brethren.  The  pilgrims 
of  old  had  found  hospitals  and  caravansaries  established 
for  their  reception ;  they  had  been  fed  by  the  inex- 
haustible bounty  of  the  devout.  But  it  had  occurred 
to  none  that,  however  firiendly,  the  inhabitants  of 
Hungary  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
dirongh  which  tliey  passed,  could  not,  without  mira- 
cles, feed  the  swelling,  and  it  seemed,  never-ending 
•warm  of  strangers.     Hunger  led  to  plunder,  plunder 
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to  hostility,  hostility  hardened  and  inflamed  to  the  most 
bitter  mutual  antipathy.  Europe  rung  with  denunciar 
tions  of  the  inhospitality,  the  barbarity  of  these  more 
than  unbelievers,  who  were  accused  of  secret  intelli- 
gence and  confederacy  with  the  Mohammedans  against 
the  cause  of  Christ.  The  subtle  policy  of  Alexius 
Comnenus,  whose  craft  was  in  some  degree  successful 
in  the  endeavor  to  rid  his  subjects  of  this  intolerable 
burden,  was  branded  as  the  most  malignant  treachery. 
Hence  mistrust,  hatred,  contempt,  sprang  up  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Christians,  which  centuries  could 
hardly  have  eradicated,  even  if  they  had  been  centuries 
of  friendly  intercourse  rather  than  of  aggravated  wrong 
and  unmingling  hostility.  The  Greeks  despised  the 
Franks  as  rude  and  savage  robbers ;  the  Franks  dis- 
dained the  Greeks  as  wily  and  supple  slaves. 

The  conduct  of  the  more  regular  army,  which  toed: 
another  and  less  destructive  course,  was  restrained  by 
some  discipline,  and  maintained  at  first  some  courtesy, 
yet  widened  rather  than  closed  this  irreparable  breach. 
The  Emperor  of  the  East  found  that  his  Western  allies 
conquered  not  for  him,  but  for  themselves.  Instead  of 
considering  Syria  and  Palestine  as  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  they  created  their  own  independent  principali- 
ties, and  owned  no  sovereignty  in  him  who  claimed  to 
be  the  legitimate  lord  of  those  territories.  There  was 
a  singular  sort  of  feudal  title  made  out  to  Palestine : 
God  was  the  Sovereign  owner;  through  the  Virgin, 
of  royal  descent  from  the  house  of  David,  it  descended 
to  our  Lord.  At  a  later  period  the  contempt  of  the 
Franks  reached  its  height  in  their  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  dynasty  on 
the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Emperors ;  contempt  which 
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was  amply  repaid  by  the  hatred  of  the  Gi*eeks,  who, 
whesn  they  recovered  the  Empire,  were  only  driven  ly 
hard  necessity  to  cultivate  any  friendly  alliance  widi 
the  West- 

This  implacable  temporal  hostility  did  not  tend  tc 
soften  or  reconcile  the  religious  difference.  The  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope  became  a  sign,  a  bitter  remem- 
brancer of  their  subjugation.  Even  at  the  last  hour, 
after  the  Council  of  Florence,  Uie  Eastern  Church  re« 
ftised  to  surrender  its  freedom  or  to  accept  the  creed  of 
the  West. 

n.  The  Pope,  the  clergy,  the  monastic  institutions, 
derived  a  vast  accession  of  power,  influence,  powwof 
and  wealth  from  the  Crusades.  Already  Ur-  *"*•  ^**>*- 
ban,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  great  move- 
ment, had  enshrined  himself  in  the  general  reverence, 
and  to  the  Pope  reverence  was  power  and  riches.'  He 
had  crushed  his  adversaries  in  the  popular  mind  of 
great  part  of  Christendom.  He  bequeathed  this  great 
legacy  of  preeminence  to  his  successors.  The  Pope 
was  genenJ-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  fiuth.  He 
assumed  from  the  commencement,  and  maintained  to 
the  end  of  the  Crusades,  an  enormous  dispensing  au- 
thority, to  which  no  one  ventured  or  was  disposed  to 
raise  any  objection;  not  a  dispensing  authority  only 
from  the  penalties  of  sin  in  this  world  or  the  next,  a 
mitigation  of  the  pains  of  purgatory,  or  a  remittal  of 
those  acts  of  penance  which  the  Church  commuted  at 
her  will :  the  taking  the  cross  absolved,  by  his  author- 

1  Gomptre  Heereii*s  Eseaj  on  the  influence  vt  the  Cnisedet,  Werke,  to]. 
li.,  and  Choiieol  d'AUleeoort,  who  obtained  the  second  prise  from  the 
French  Acedemj.  To  theie  writers  I  wonld  refer  for  the  genenU  effecto  on 
tommerce,  arts,  and  Uteratnre. 


J. 
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ity,  from  all  temporal,  civil,  and  social  obligation.  It 
Bubstitnted  a  new  and  permanent  principle  of  obedience 
for  feudal  subordination.  The  Pope  became  the  liege 
lord  of  mankind.  His  power  commanded,  though  un- 
happily it  could  not  enforce,  a  truce  from  all  other  wars 
throughout  Christendom.  The  theory  was  the  univer- 
sal amicable  alUance  of  all  Christians  against  the  com- 
mon foe,  the  unbeliever:  war  therefore  of  Christian 
against  Christian  became  treason  against  the  sacred 
cause.  The  prince  who  took  the  cross  lefl  his  domin- 
ions under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See;  but  as 
the  more  ambitious,  rapacious,  and  irreligious  of  the 
neighboring  sovereigns  were  those  who  remained  be- 
hind, this  security  was  extremely  precarious.  But  the 
noble  became  really  exempt  from  most  feudal  claims ; 
he  could  not  be  summoned  to  the  banner  of  his  Lord : 
even  the  bonds  of  the  villein,  the  serf,  and  the  slave 
were  broken  or  enfeebled ;  they  were  free,  if  they 
could  extricate  themselves  from  a  power  which,  in  the 
eye  of  the  Church,  as  interfering  with  the  discharge  of 
a  higher  duty,  was  lawless,  to  follow  the  cross.^  Even 
the  creditor  could  not  arrest  the  debtor.  The  Crusa- 
der was  the  soldier  of  the  Church,  and  this  was  his 
first  allegiance  which  released  him  from  all  other.  The 
Pope  was  thus  invested  in  a  kind  of  supremacy  alto- 
gether new  and  unprecedented. 

But  though  the  acknowledged  head  and  leader  in 

1  Men  were  allowed  to  commute  base  or  eveo  capital  puniuhmeiita  fiv 
peipetoal  exile  to  the  H0I7  Land.  James  de  Vitiy  complains  bitterly  of 
the  degradation  of  the  honor  of  the  Crosades,  and  other  evil  consequenoei 
of  tliis  doctrine.  Viri  sanguinnm  et  filii  mortis  in  patri&  su&  deprehensi  in 
iniquitatibns  et  maleficiis  suis,  mutilation ibns  membromm  vel  suspendic 
tdjndicatif  prece  vel  pretio  plerumque  obtinebant,  nt  in  tenam  promis* 
sionis  sine  spe  revertendi,  perpetuo  condemnati  exflio,  remanerrait.  Hf 
autem  nnn  |>enitcnti&  companiti,  &c.  —  Hist.  Orient,  i.  82. 
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this  universal  league,  no  Pope  was  so  rash  or  so  adjen* 
turoos  as  to  commit  himself  to  the  actual  j^^p 
perils  of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  <*^™^*«- 
Some  pontiflb  professed  their  intention,  some  made  prep- 
arations to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  cmsading 
army.  But  from  prudence  or  timidity,  from  circum- 
stances or  fix>m  desfgn,  Christendom  was  spared  what 
might  have  been  almost  the  fatal  humiliation  of  defeat 
and  disaster,  the  seeming  abandonment  by  God  of  his 
vicar  upon  earth,  the  desecration,  it  might  be,  of  his 
person  by  the  hands  of  barbarous  unbelievers,  his  cap- 
tivity in  a  foreign  land  —  fiery  trials  which  might  end 
in  glorious  martyrdom,  but  if  not  in  martyrdom,  might 
it  not  be  in  weakness  ?  dare  it  be  supposed  in  apostasy  ? 
No  devout  mind  could  contemplate  the  possibility,  under 
the  most  awful  ordeal  ever  encountered  by  flesh  and 
blood,  of  a  renegade  Pope ;  still  it  might  be  well  that 
even  the  remotest  peril  of  such  an  appalling  event 
should  be  avoided.  He  was  spared,  too,  from  being  an 
eye-witness  of  the  indescribable  calamities,  the  bootless 
carnage,  the  sufferings  from  plague  and  famine,  as  well 
as  from  the  enemy,  by  which  the  Crusades  were  distin- 
guished from  almost  all  other  wars;  and  the  more 
unseemly  spectacle  of  the  crimes,  the  cruelties,  the  un- 
bridled licentiousness,  the  strife,  and  jealousies,  and 
treacheries,  which  prevailed  too  often  in  the  Christian 
camp,  and  would  hardly  have  been  overawed  by  his 
presence.  The  Pope,  however,  though  not  personally 
mingled  up  in  this  humiliating  it  might  be,  no  doubt 
almost  inevitably  disenchanting  and  too  frequently  de- 
basing intercourse  with  the  wild  soldiery,  was  present 
oy  his  Legate,  Adhemar,  Bishop  of  Puy,  was  the 
representative  of  the  Pope  in  the  first  Crusade ;   and 
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HO,  although  the  temporal  princes  assumed  the  right  ot 
election  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  yet  he  vms  there 
to  assert  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  interference  in  the 
direction  of  a  war  waged  for  religious  ends  and  under 
relig  ous  sanction. 

But  the  hold  on  the  human  mind,  which  directly  or 
mdirectly  accrued  to  the  Pope  in  Europe  from  this 
right  of  levying  war  throughout  Christendom  against 
the  unbeliever,  of  summoning,  or  at  least  enlisting,  all 
mankind  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  could  not  but 
increase  in  its  growth  as  long  as  the  crusading  frenzy* 
maintained  its  power.  The  holy  war  was  a  means 
opened  by  God  of  atonement  for  sins,  besides  sacerdo- 
tal sanctity  or  devotion  to  the  monastic  life ;  a  lower 
and  easier  kind  of  atonement  for  the  vulgar,  incapable 
of  that  higher  religiousness.  Who  was  beyond  or 
above  this  motive  ?  *  Thus  that  which  was  at  first  a 
passion  became  a  duty,  and  once  recognized  as  a  duty, 
it  was  a  test  by  which  the  Pope  could  try  the  fiuth  or 
the  fidelity  of  his  more  contumacious  spiritual  subjects. 
To  take  the  cross  was  the  high  price  which  might  ob- 
tain absolution  for  the  most  enormous  ofifence;  and 
therefore,  if  the  Pope  so  willed,  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less.  There  were  few  sovereigns  so  cau- 
tious, or  so  superior  to  the  dominant  superstition,  as  not, 
in  some  period  of  enthusiasm  or  disaster,  of  ambiticm  or 
affliction,  either  from  the  worldly  desire  of  propitiating 
the  fevor  of  the  Pope,  or  under  the  pangs  of  wounded 

1  Dens  nofltro  tempore  pmlia  sancta  iiiBtitait,  nt  oido  equeetris  et  Tulgiu 
oberranSf  qui  vetnstaB  Paganitatis  exemplo  in  matoas  yenabatnr  cedes, 
novum  r^pertr«n<  iohois  promerendflB  genua:  nt  neo  ftinditaa  electa,  nt  fien 
MBoIet  monaatica  oonvenatione,  seu  religio8&  qualibet  profesaione  UBcnlnn 
'vlinqnere  oogerentur;  sed  sub  oonsuetH  licenti&  et  habitn  ex  suo  ipsoraio 
fficio  Dei  aliquatenus  gratiam  consequerentur.  —  Guide  Abba!»,  p.  1076. 
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conscience,  to  entangle  themselv^es  with  this  irrevocable 
TOW ;  that  vow  at  least  which  conid  onlj  be  annulled 
by  the  Pope,  who  was  in  general  little  disposed  to  relax 
his  hold  on  his  self-fettered  subject  The  inexorable 
taskmaster,  to  whom  the  king  or  prince  had  sold  him- 
self in  the  hour  of  need,  either  demanded  the  imme- 
diate service,  or  held  the  mandate  in  terror  over  his  head 
to  keep  him  under  subjection.  It  will  appear  hereafter 
how  the  most  dangerous  antagonist  of  the  papal  power, 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  was  trammelled  in  this 
inextricable  bondage,  from  which  he  could  not  release 
himself  even  hy  fulfilling  its  conditions. 

The  legatine  authority  of  the  Pope  expanded  to  a 
irreat  extent  in  consequence  of  the  Crusades.^  LegsUiM 
Before  this  period  an  ecclesiastic,  usually  of  om  Pope, 
high  rank  or  &me,  had  been  occasionally  commissioned 
by  the  Pope  to  preside  in  local  councils,  to  determine 
controversies,  to  investigate  causes,  to  negotiate  with 
sovereigns.  As  acting  in  the  Pope's  person,  he  as- 
sumed or  exercised  the  right  of  superseding  all  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction,  that  of  the  bishops  and  even  of  the 
metn^litans.  The  Crusades  gave  an  opportunity  of 
sending  legates  into  every  country  in  Latin  Christen- 
dom, in  order  to  preach  and  to  recruit  for  the  Cru- 
sades, to  urge  the  laity  who  did  not  take  up  the  cross 
in  person  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to 
authorize  or  to  exact  the  subsidies  of  the  clergy.  The 
public  mind  became  more  and  more  habituated  to  the 
presence,  as  it  were,  of  the  Pope  by  his  representative, 
to  the  superseding  of  all  authority  in  his  name.  The 
hierarchy,  in  such  a  cause,  could  not  venture  to  resist 
the  encroachment  on  their  jurisdiction ;  the  exactions 

1  Compare  Haeren,  p.  147;  Planok,  ii.  p.  6tl. 
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fi*om  the  clergy,  thoagh  stUl  disgaised  under  the  Rem- 
blance  of  a  voluntary  contribution,  fnmished  a  danger- 
ous precedent  for  demands  on  the  revenues  of  other 
churches  for  the  use  of  Rome.  Not  only  the  secular 
clergy  but  the  monasteries  were  bound  to  assign  part 
of  their  revenues  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land ; 
with  them,  too,  the  free-will  offering  became  a  tax,  and 
the  principle  was  thus  established  of  taxation  for  for- 
eign purposes  and  by  a  superior  authority.^  The  Pope 
became,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  absolute  supreme  lord, 
as  far  as  the  right  of  assessing  burdens,  at  first  for  a 
specific  object,  at  length  for  his  own  objects  (whatever 
might  appear  so  to  his  wisdom  must  be  a  worthy 
object),  on  the  whole  ecclesiastical  property  of  Latin 
Christendom. 

But  to  the  clei^  and  to  the  monastic  institutions 
Wealth  of  the  ^^  ^^^  iucreasc  in  their  wealth  and  territo- 
''^^'^'  rial  possessions  more  than  compensated  for  this, 
at  first,  light  taxation.  There  may  have  been  few,  but 
doubtless  there  were  some  of  all  ranks  up  to  princedoms, 
who  in  their  reckless  enthusiasm  stripped  themselves 
of  all  their  goods,  abandoned  their  lands  and  posses- 
sions, and  reserved  nothing  but  their  sword,  their  horse, 
and  a  trifling  sum  for  their  maintenance,  detennmed  to 
seek  either  new  possessions  or  a  glorious  and  saintly 
grave  in  the  Holy  Land.  If  they  had  no  heirs,  it  was 
a  trifling  sacrifice ;  if  they  had,  it  was  a  more  praise- 
worthy and  truly  religious  sacrifice  to  make  over  Hieir 

^  The  bishops  in  partibns  Infidelium  had  their  origin  in  the  Cmsades;  at 
the  GmsaderB  conquered,  they  founded  or  reSstablished  sees.  When  their 
oonqaests  fell  back  to  the  Mohammedaos  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  flj: 
many  took  refuge  in  Rome.  These  being  already  inyested  in  episcopal 
power,  they  were  often  employed  as  vicars-general  in  different  countries,  a 
aew  office  of  great  importance  to  the  Papal  power. 
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estates  to  the  Church  ;  this  consummated  the  merit  of 
him  who  had  smik  every  dntj  and  every  tie  in  the 
character  of  champion  of  the  cross.  But  all  were  sud- 
denly called  upon  for  a  large  ei^nditure,  to  meet 
which  they  had  made  no  provision.  The  private  ad- 
venturer had  to  purchase  hfa  arms,  his  Milan  or  Da- 
mascus steel,  his  means  of  transport  and  provision ;  the 
nobles  and  the  princes,  in  proportion  to  their  rank  ano 
territory,  to  raise,  arm,  and  maintain  their  vassals. 
Multitudes  were  thus  compelled  to  pledge  or  to  alienata 
dieir  property.  The  Jews  were  always  at  hand  to  re- 
ceive in  pawn  or  to  purchase  their  personal  possessions. 
But  the  Jews  in  most  parts  of  Europe  had  no  concern 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  some  could  not  be 
landed  proprietors.  Here  aAd  there  prudent  nobles,  oi 
even  kings,  might  watch  this  favorable  opening,  when 
estates  were  thrown  so  prodigally  and  abundantly  on 
the  market.  So  William  Rufus  bought  his  elder  broth- 
er's dukedom  of  Normandy. 

But  there  was  <me  wealthy  body  alone  which  was 
not  deeply  ^nbarked  in  these  costly  undertakings  — 
the  Church.  The  bishops  who  took  up  the  cross  might 
possibly  burden,  they  could  not  alienate,  their  estates. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  and  the  monasteries 
were  everywhere  on  the  spot  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
embarrassments  and  difficulties  of  their  neighbors.  It 
was  their  bounden  duty  to  increase  to  the  utmost  that 
which  was  called  the  property  of  Grod ;  rapacity  had 
long  been  a  virtue,  it  was  thought  to  have  lost  all  its 
selfishness  when  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  Church. 
Oodfirey  of  Boulogne  alienated  part  of  his  estates  to 
the  Bbhop  of  Verdun  ;  he  pledged  another  part  to  the 
Bishop  of  Liege.     For  at  least  two  centuries  this  traf 
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fic  went  silently  on,  the  Church  always  receiving,  rarely 
alienating ;  and  this  added  to  the  ordinaiy  offerings  (rf* 
devotion,  the  bequests  of  deathbed  remorse,  the  exac- 
tions for  hard-wrung  absolution,  the  prodigal  bribes  of 
superstitious  terror,  the  alms  of  pure  and  self^lenying 
charity.^  Whoever  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Crusades  sought  to  whom  he  might  intrust  his  lands 
as  guardian,  or  in  perpetuity  if  he  should  find  his  grave 
or  richer  possessions  in  the  Holy  Land,  turned  to  the 
Church,  by  whose  prayers  he  might  win  success,  by 
whose  masses  the  sin  which  clung  to  the  soul  even  of 
the  soldier  of  the  cross  might  be  purged  away.  If  he 
returned,  he  returned  often  a  disappointed  and  melan- 
choly man,  took  refuge  from  his  despondent  religious 
feelings  in  the  cloister,  aiid  made  over  his  remaining 
rights  to  his  brethren.  If  he  returned  no  more,  the 
Church  was  in  possession.  The  churchman  who  went 
to  the  Holy  Land  did  not  hold  in  himself  the  perpetual 
succession  to  the  lands  of  his  see  or  of  his  monastery ; 
it  was  in  the  Church  or  in  the  firaternity.*  Thus  in 
every  way  the  all-absorbing  Church  was  still  gathering 
in  wealth,  encircling  new  lands  within  her  hallowed 
pale,  the  one  steady  merchant  who  in  this  vast  traffic 
and  sale  of  personal  and  of  landed  property  never  made 
a  losing  venture,  but  went  on  accumulating  and  still 
accumulating,  and  for  the  most  part  withdrawing  the 

1  On  sale  or  alienation  of  lands,  see  Robertson,  Introdaction  to  Chailas 
v.;  Choiseul  d^Aillecourt,  note  80. 

s  Heeren,  Werke,  p.  140.  Rappelons-nons  Tencan  g^n^ral  des  flefr  et  ds 
touB  les  biens  des  Crois^s.  Au  milieu  de  tant  de  vendeurs  empress^  il  sa 
pr^sentait  pen  d^acqu^reurs,  autre  que  les  Egtises  et  les  Communaut^  re- 
Kgieuses,  qui  n*abandonnaient  pas  leur  patrie,  et  qui  pouYoient  placer  del 
tomrnes  considerables.  They  gained  the  direct  domain  of  many  fieft,  by 
fidlure  of  heirs  to  those  who  perished  in  the  Holy  Land. — Choiseul  d^Ailla* 
court,  p.  00. 
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largest  portion  of  the  land  in  every  kingdom  into  a 
separate  estate,  which  claimed  exemption  from  all  bar- 
dens  of  the  realm,  until  the  realm  was  compelled  into 
measures,  violent  often  and  iniquitous  in  their  mode, 
but  still  inevitable.  The  Church  which  had  thus 
peaceably  despoiled  the  world  was  in  her  turn  imscru- 
pulously  despoiled. 

IIL  The  Crusades  established  in  the  Christian  mind 
the  justice  and  the  piety  of  religious  wars,  hoummot 
The  history  of  Christianity  for  five  centuries  wan. 
is  a  perpetual  Crusade ;  in  this  spirit  and  on  these 
principles  every  war  against  unbelievers,  either  in  the 
general  doctrines  of  Christianity  or  in  the  dominant 
forms,  was  declared,  waged,  maintained.  The  cross 
was  almost  invariably  the  banner,  the  outward  sym- 
bol ;  the  object  was  the  protection  or  the  enlargement 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  Church.  The  first  Crusades 
might  be  in  some  degree  vindicated  as  defensive.  In 
the  long  and  implacable  contest  the  Mohammedan  had 
no  doubt  been  the  aggressor ;  Islam  first  declared  gen- 
eral and  irreconcilable  war  against  all  hostile  forms 
of  belief;  the  propagation  of  £uth  in  the  Kor&n  was 
the  avowed  aim  of  its  conquests.  The  extent  and  ra- 
pidity of  those  conquests  enforced  toleration  ;  conversion 
could  not  keep  pace  with  subjugation ;  but  the  uncon- 
verted, the  Jewish,  or  the  Christian  sank  to  an  inferior, 
degraded,  and  tributary  population.  Nor  was  the  spirit 
of  conquest  and  invasion  either  satiated  by  success  or 
broken  by  discomfiture.  Neither  the  secure  possession  of 
their  vast  Asiatic  dominions  of  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain, 
nor  their  great  defeat  by  Charles  Martel,  quelled  their 
aggressive  ambition.  They  were  constantly  renewing 
hostilities  in  every  accessible  part  of  the  Blast  and  West, 
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Ihreatening  or  still  further  driying  in  the  frontier  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  covering  the  Mediterranean  with 
their  fleets,  subduing  Sicily,  and  making  dangerous 
inroads  and  settlements  in  Italy,  New  nations  or 
tribes  from  the  remoter  East,  with  all  the  warlike 
propensities  of  the  Arabs,  but  with  the  fresh  and  im- 
petuous valor  of  yoimg  proselytes  to  the  Kor&n,  were 
constantly  pouring  forth  from  the  steppes  of  Tartary, 
the  mountain  glens  of  the  Caucasus  or  the  Himalaya, 
and  infusing  new  life  into  Mohammedanism.  The 
Turks  had  fully  embraced  its  doctrines  of  war  to  all 
of  hostile  &ith  in  their  fiercest  intolerance;  they  might 
seem  imperiously  to  demand  a  general  confederacy 
of  Christendom  against  their  declared  enemy.  Even 
the  oppressions  of  their  Christian  brethren,  oppressions 
avowedly  made  more  cruel  on  account  of  their  religion, 
within  the  dominions  of  the  Mohammedans,  might  per- 
haps justify  an  armed  interference.  The  indignities 
and  persecutions  to  which  the  pilgrims,  who  had  been 
respected  up  to  this  period,  were  exposed,  the  wanton 
and  insulting  desecration  of  the  holy  places,  were  a 
kind  of  declaration  of  war  against  everything  Chris- 
tian. 

But  it  is  more  easy  in  theory  than  in  fact  to  draw 
the  line  between  wars  for  the  defence  and  for  the  prop- 
agation of  the  faith.  Religious  war  is  too  impetuous 
and  eager  not  to  become  a  fanaticism.  From  this 
period  it  was  an  inveterate,  almost  uncontested  tenet, 
that  wars  for  religion  were  not  merely  justifiable,  but 
holy  and  Christian,  and  if  holy  and  Christian,  glori- 
ous above  all  other  wars.  The  unbeliever  was  the 
natural  enemy  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church ;  if  not 
to  be  converted  to  be  punished  for  the  crime  of  un- 
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belief,  to  be  massacred,  exterminated  by  the  righteous 
sword. 

Chariemagne  indeed  had  already  carried  simnltane- 
onsly  conquest  and  conversion  into  the  forests  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  the  wars  against  the  Saxons  still  pretended 
to  be  defensive,  to  be  the  repulse  of  invasions  on  th&r 
part  of  the  territories  of  the  Empire,  and  the  wanton 
destruction  of  churches  within  the  Christian  frontier. 
Baptism  was  among  the  terms  of  capitulation  offered 
to  conquered  tribes,  and  accepted  as  the  only  secure 
gnaianty  for  iiieir  future  observance  of  peace. 

But  the  actual  crusades  against  Mohammedanism 
had  not  begun  before  they  were  diverted  from  their 
declared  object  —  before  they  threw  off  all  crvmam 
pretence  to  hb  considered  defensive  wars.  ■**"*^^ 
The  people  had  no  sooner  arms  in  their  ^""••^•^ 
hands  than  they  turned  them  against  the  first  ene- 
mies, according  to  the  new  code  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Church,  the  unfortunate  Jews.  The  frightful  mas 
sacre  of  this  race  in  all  the  flourishing  cities  in  Grer- 
many  and  along  the  Rhine  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
seemed  no  less  jubtifiable  and  meritorious  than  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  more  remote  enemies  of  the  GK>speL 
Why  this  fine  discrimination  between  one  class  of  un- 
believers and  another?  Shall  zeal  presume  to  dmw 
distinctions  between  the  wicked  foes  of  the  Church  ? 
Even  in  the  later  Crusades  it  was  an  act  of  heroic 
Christian  courage :  no  one  but  a  St.  Bernard  would 
have  dared,  or  dared  with  success,  to  distinguish  with 
nice  justice  between  the  active  and  passive  adver- 
saries of  the  faith,  the  armed  Saracen  and  the  de* 
fenceless  Jew.  Long-suppressed  hatred,  jealousy  of 
their  wealtfi,  revenge  for  their  extortions,  which  prob- 
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ably,  when  almost  every  one  was  at  their  mercy,  were 
intolerable  enoagh  (the  Jew  perhaps  might,  on  his 
side,  consider  the  invasion  of  the  Holy  Land  an  nsur- 
pation  of  his  inalienable  territory  by  the  Christian, 
and  might  impose  harder  terms  for  his  assistance  in 
the  purchase  of  arms  and  other  provisions  for  that 
end);  many  old  and  many  recent  feelings  of  antip- 
athy might  still  further  designate  the  Jew  as  the 
enemy  of  the  Christian  cause ;  but  it  was  as  the  Un- 
believer, not  the  wealthy  extortioner,  that  he  was 
smitten  with  the  sword.  The  Crusaders  would  not 
go  in  search  of  foreign  foes  of  the  Gh)spel,  and  leave 
in  their  -homes  men  equally  hateful,  equally  obstinate, 
equally  designated  for  perdition  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next. 

That  which  was  lawful,  just,  and  meritorious  against 
the  Jew  and  Mohammedan  was  so  against  the  idolater. 
Out  of  Orders  of  Christian  Knights  for  the  defence 
of  the  Christian  conquests  in  Palestine  arose  Orders  of 
armed  Apostles,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Heathen  in 
the  North  of  Grermany.  The  Teutonic  Knights  were 
the  brethren  in  arms  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  heretic  was  no  less  odious,  and  therefore  no  less 
oniaftdM  danficerous  an  enemy  to  the  fidth  :  he  was  a 
beretiet.  renegade  to  the  true  creed  of  the  Gh)spel,  a 
revolted  subject  of  the  Church.  Popular  opinion,  as 
well  as  the  decrees  of  the  Pope,  hallowed  the  exter- 
minating wars  against  the  Albigenses  and  other  schisH 
matics  of  the  South  of  France,  as  undertaken  for  the 
cause  of  God.  They  were  openly  designated  as  Cru- 
sades. Simon  de  Montfort  was  as  much  the  champion 
of  the  true  faith  as  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.     The  In- 
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qoiaition  itself  was  a  Crusade  in  a  more  peacefiil  and 
jndicial  form ;  it  rested  on  the  same  principles,  and 
ezecated  against  individuals  that  punishment  which  the 
Crusades  accomplished  by  the  open  and  indiscriminate 
carnage  of  war.  Crusades  were  even  preached  and 
proclaimed  against  persons  not  charged  with  Agaiut  um 
heresy.  The  Popes  scrupled  not  to  unfold  miet. 
the  banner  of  the  Cross  against  any  of  their  disobe- 
dient sons.  The  expedition  against  John  of  England 
by  Philip  of  France,  to  reduce  the  refractory  King  to 
his  obedience  under  his  Papal  liege  lord,  was  called  a 
Crusade.  Philip  of  France  was  simimoned  to  take 
arms  as  a  true  vassal  of  the  Church  against  a  rival 
Sovereign.  At  length  every  enemy  of  the  political 
power  of  the  Pope  in  Italy  became  as  a  heretic  or  an 
unbeliever.  Crusades  will  hereafter  be  levied  against 
those  who  dared  impiously  to  attempt  to  set  bounds  to 
the  temporal  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman  See,  or  to 
the  personal  or  nepotic  ambition  of  the  ruling  Pontiff. 

A  new  world  of  heathens  was  opened  before  this 
great  dominant  principle  was  efiaced  or  weak-  Ameriea. 
ened,  at  least  in  the  Spanish  mind.  Spain  had  owed 
almost  her  national  existence,  her  supremacy  within 
her  own  peninsula  to  crusades  of  centuries  with  the 
Mohammedans.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes 
was  a  crusade ;  the  rapacity,  and  avarice,  and  passion 
for  adventure  in  his  followers,  disguised  itself,  even  to 
them,  as  a  pious  act  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Philip  II.  justified  his  exterminating   wars  in   the 
Low   Countries  and   his    hostilities    against  pmbp  n. 
England  on  the  same  principle  as  his  ancestor  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spaan.     Tliat  expulsion  of  the  Moors  was  almost  the 
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last  impulse  of  the  irreconcilable  hostility  which  had 
been  kindled  in  the  heart  of  Christendom  bj  the 
speech  of  Pope  Urban  at  Clermont.  The  wars  of  the 
Low  Countries  were  crusades,  and  finally  the  Spanish 
Armada  —  the  last  crusade  —  was  swallowed  up,  we 
trust  bat  we  dare  not  vaticinate,  with  the  crusading 
spirit,  forever  in  the  Ocean. 

lY.  A  fourth  result  of  the  Crusades,  if  in  its  origin 
GhiTftiiy.  less  completely  so  and  more  transitory  and 
unreal,  yet  in  its  remote  influence  felt  and  actually  liv* 
ing  in  the  social  maimers  of  our  own  time,  was  Chiv- 
alry; or  at  least  the  religious  tone  which  Chivalry 
assumed  in  all  its  acts,  language,  and  ceremonial.  The 
Crusades  swept  away,  as  it  were,  the  last  impediment 
to  the  wedlock  of  religion  with  the  warUke  propensities 
of  the  age.  All  the  noble  sentiments,  which  blended 
together  are  chivalry  —  the  high  sense  of  honor,  the 
disdain  or  passion  for  danger,  the  love  of  adventure, 
compassion  for  the  weak  or  the  oppressed,  generosity, 
self-sacrifice,  self-devotion  for  others  —  found  in  the 
Crusades  their  animating  principle,  perpetual  occasion 
for  their  amplest  exercise,  their  perfection  and  consum- 
mation. How  could  the  noble  Christian  knight  endure 
the  insults  to  his  Saviour  and  to  his  God,  the  galling 
shame  that  the  place  of  his  Redeemer's  birth  and 
death  should  be  trampled  by  the  scofier,  the  denier  of 
his  Divinity?  Where  were  adventures  to  be  sought 
so  stirring  as  in  the  distant,  gorgeous,  mysterious  East, 
the  land  of  fabled  wealth,  the  birthplace  of  wisdom « 
of  all  the  religions  of  the  world ;  a  land  only  to  be 
approached  by  that  which  was  then  thought  a  remote 
and  perilous  voyage  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  or 
by    land    through    kingdoms    inhabited  by   unknown 
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nations  and  people  of  strange  languages ;  through  Con« 
stantinople,  the  traditions  of  whose  wealth  and  mag> 
nificence  prevailed  throughout  the  West  ?  For  whom 
was  the  loftj  mind  to  feel  compassion,  if  not  for  the 
down-trodden  victim  of  Pagan  mockery  and  oppression, 
his  brother-worshipper  of  the  Cross,  who  for  that  wor- 
ship was  suffering  cruel  persecution?  To  what  uses 
could  wealth  be  so  fitly  or  lavishly  devoted  as  to  the 
rescue  of  Christ's  Sepulchre  from  the  Infidel  ?  To 
what  more  splendid  martyrdom  could  the  valiant  man 
aspire  than  to  death  in  the  fields  which  Christ  had 
watered  with  his  own  blood  ?  What  sacrifice  could  be 
too  great  ?  Not  even  the  absolute  abnegation  of  home, 
kindred,  the  proud  castle,  the  host  of  retainers,  the 
sumptuous  fare,  for  the  tent  on  the  desert,  the  scanty 
subsistence  it  might  be  (though  this  they  would  disdain 
to  contemplate),  the  dungeon,  the  bondage  in  remote 
Syria.  Lastly,  and  above  all,  where  would  be  found 
braver  or  more  worthy  antagonists  than  among  the 
Knights  of  the  Crescent;  the  invaders,  too  often  it 
could  not  be  denied,  the  conquerors  of  the  Christian 
world?  Hence  it  was  that  France  and  Spain  were 
preeminently  the  crusading  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  birthplace  of  chivalry :  Spain  as  waging 
her  unintermitting  crusade  against  the  Saracens  of 
Granada  and  Cordova,  France  as  furnishing  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  and  it  may  be  said,  with  the  Normans, 
the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Crusades,  from 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne  down  to  Saint  Louis ;  so  that  the 
name  of  Frank  and  of  Christian  became  almost  equiv- 
alent in  the  East. 

This  singular  union,  this  absolute  fiision  of  the  re- 
ligion of  peace  with  barbarous  warfare;  this  elevati^r 
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of  the  Christian  knighthood,  as  it  were,  into  a  secon- 
dary hierarchy  (even  before  the  establishment  of  the 
military  orders),  had  already  in  some  degree  began 
before  the  Crusades.  The  ceremonial  of  investing  the 
young  noble  warrior  in  his  arms  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  German  forests.  The  Church,  which  interfered  in 
every  human  act,  would  hardly  stand  aloof  from  this 
important  rite.  She  might  well  delude  herself  with 
the  fond  trust  that  she  was  not  transgressing  her  proper 
boimds.  The  Church  might  seem  to  enter  into  this 
closer  if  incongruous  alliance  with  the  deliberate  de- 
sign of  enslaving  war  to  her  own  beneficent  purposes. 
She  had  sometimes  gone  further ;  proclaimed  a  Truce 
of  God ;  and  war,  at  least  private  war,  had  ceased  at 
her  bidding.^  The  clerk,  the  pilgrim,  the  merchant, 
busbandman,  pursued  his  work  without  fear ;  women 
were  all  secure;  all  ecclesiastical  property,  all  mills, 
were  under  special  protection. 

But  in  such  an  age  it  could  but  be  a  truce,  a  brief, 
temporary,  uncertain  truce.  By  hallowing  war,  the 
Church  might  seem  to  divert  it  from  its  wanton  and 
iniquitous  destructiveness  to  better  purposes,  unattain- 
able by  her  own  gentle  and  persuasive  influences ;  to 
conBne  it  to  objects  of  justice,  even  of  righteousness ; 
at  all  events,  to  soften  and  humanize  the  usages  of  war, 
which  she  saw  to  be  inevitable.     If,  then,  before  the 

1  The  whole  qaeadon  of  the  Treuga  Dei  is  exhausted  in  the  work  of 
Datt.  Ue  thus  describes  (quoting  de  Marca  de  lib.  Ecd.  Gall.)  and  dales 
the  first  Trenga  Dei.  Pacem  et  Trengam  did  banc  a  bellis  privatis  feria- 
tionem,  quod  ratione  clerioornm  omnium,  peregrinomm,  meicatonim,  agri- 
colarum  cum  bobus  aratoriis,  Dominarum  cum  sociis  suis  omnibus  mulienim 
omnium,  rerum  ad  clericos  monachosque  pertinentiura,  et  molendinarum 
pax  ista  omni  tempore  indolta  est,  ratione  csBteromm  vero  Treuga,  tantum, 
id  est  inducisB  aliquot  dierum.  Primordiahujus  ad  annum  1092  ru<  TOSI 
vsferunt  —  Radulf.  Glaber,  v.  Datt,  p.  11. 
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Crusades,  the  Churdi  had  thus  aspired  to  lay  her  spell 
apon  war ;  to  enlist  it,  if  not  in  Uie  actual  service  of 
religion,  in  that  of  humanity,  defence  oi  the  oppressed, 
the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  persecuted  or  spoliated 
peasantiy,  how  much  more  so  when  war  itself  had  be- 
come religious- 1  The  initiation,  the  solemn  dedication 
to  arms,  now  the  hereditary  right,  almost  the  indispen- 
sable duty,  of  all  high-bom  men,  of  princes  or  nobles 
(except  where  they  had  a  special  Tocation  to  the 
Church  or  the  cloister),  became  more  and  more  formal- 
ly and  distinctly  a  religious  ceremony.  The  noviciate 
of  the  knight  was  borrowed  with  strange  but  unper- 
cdved  incongruity,  from  that  of  the  monk  or  priest. 
Both  were  soldiers  of  Christ  under  a  different,  form, 
and  in  a  different  sense.  It  was  a  proud  day  in  the 
Caa^e  (as  it  was  in  the  cloister  when  some  distinguished 
votary  took  the  cowl)  when  the  young  heir  assumed 
his  arms.  The  vassals  of  all  orders  met  around  their 
Uege  lord ;  they  paid,  perhaps,  on  this  joyous  occasion 
alone,  their  willing  and  ungrudged  fees ;  they  enjoyed 
the  splendor  of  the  spectacle ;  feasted,  if  at  lower  tar 
Ues,  in  the  same  hall ;  witnessed  the  jousts  or  military 
exercises,  the  gayer  sports,  the  tricks  of  the  jongleurs, 
and  heard  the  romances  of  the  Trouveurs.  But  the 
d^gy  were  not  absent ;  the  early  and  more  impressive 
solemnity  was  theirs.  The  novice,  after  bathing,  bound 
himself  by  a  vow  of  chastity  (not  always  too  rigidly 
observed),  to  shed  his  blood  for  the  &ith,  to  have  the 
thought  of  death  ever  present  to  his  mind.  He  fasted 
till  the  evening,  passed  the  night  in  prayer  in  the 
church  or  the  castle  chapel.  At  the  dawn  of  mom  he 
confessed;  as  the  evening  before  he  had  purified  his 
body  by  the  bath,  so  now  his  soul  by  the  absobition ; 
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he  heard  mass,  he  partook  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  He 
knelt  before  his  godfather  in  this  war-baptism*  He 
was  publicly  sworn  to  maintain  the  right,  to  be  loyal  to 
all  tme  knighthood,  to  protect  the  poor  from  oppres- 
sion. He  must  forswear  all  treason,  all  injustice 
Where  woman  needed  his  aid,  he  must  be  ever  prompt 
and  valiant;  to  protect  her  virtue  was  the  first  duty 
and  privilege  of  a  true  knight.  He  must  &st  ev^ry 
Friday,  give  alms  according  to  his  means,  keep  fiddi 
with  all  the  world,  especially  his  brethren  in  arms, 
succor,  love,  honor,  all  loyal  knights.  When  he  had 
taken  his  oath,  knights  and  ladies  arrayed  him  in  his 
armor :  each  piece  had  its  symbolic  meaning,  its  moral 
lesson.  His  godfather  then  struck  him  with  a  gentle 
blow,  and  laid  hb  sword  three  times  on  his  neck  — 
"  In  the  name  of  God,  St.  Michael  (or  St.  (Jeorga,  or 
some  other  tutelar  Saint),  and  (ever)  of  our  Lady,  we 
dub  thee  knight."  The  church  bells  pealed  out;  the 
church  rang  with  acclamations;  the  knight  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  round  the  lists,  or  over  the  green 
meadows,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  rejoicing  multitude. 

But  what  young  knight,  thus  dedicated,  could  doubt 
that  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  was  among  his 
primary  duties,  his  noblest  privileges  ?  Every  knight 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Cross ;  every  soldier  of  the  Cross 
almost  enlisted  for  this  great  object.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  nor  of  the  ene- 
mies whom  it  was  his  duty  to  attack  and  to  slaughter 
without  remorse.  The  infidel,  as  much  as  the  giant 
or  dragon  of  romance,  was  the  natural  foe  of  the  Chris- 
tian. Every  oppressed  Christian  (and  every  Christian 
in  the  Holy  Land  was  oppressed)  was  the  object  of 
his  sworn  protection.    Slaying  Saracens  took  rank  with 
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fastings,  penitential  discipline,  visits  to  shrines,  even 
almsgivings,  as  meritorious  of  the  Divine  mercy.  So 
by  the  Crosades  chivalry  became  more  religious,  re- 
ligion more  chivalrous ;  for  it  was  now  no  unusual,  no 
startling  sight,  as  the  knight  had  become  in  one  sense 
part  of  the  hierarchy,  to  behold  bishops,  priests,  serv- 
ing, fighting  as  knights.  In  a  holy  war  the  bishop  and 
the  abbot  stood  side  by  side  with  the  prince  or  the  no- 
Ue;  struck  as  lusty  blows;  if  they  conquered,  dis* 
dained  not  the  fame ;  if  they  fell,  supposed  that  they 
had  as  good  a  right  to  the  honor  of  martyrdom. 

Even  the  most  incongruous  and  discordant  part  of 
chivalry,  the  devotion  to  the  female  sex,  took  a  relig- 
ious tone.  There  was  one  Lady  of  whom,  high  above 
all  and  beyond  all,  every  knight  was  the  special  ser- 
vant. It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the  French  lan- 
guage the  Saviour  and  his  Virgin  Mother  are  worshipped 
under  feudal  titles  (Notre  Seigneur,  Notre  Dame). 
If  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  the  culminating  point 
of  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  female  sex,  is  at  times 
leavened  with  phrases  too  nearly  allied  with  human 
passion,  the  general  tone  to  the  earthly  mistress  is  puri- 
fied in  word,  if  not  always  in  thought,  by  the  rever- 
ence which  belongs  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  This 
was  the  poetry  of  chivalry  —  the  religious  poetry ;  and 
in  an  imaginative  age  the  poetry,  if  far,  very  fkr  above 
the  actual  Ufe,  cannot  be  absolutely  without  influence 
on  that  life.  If  this  ideal  love,  in  general,  existed  only 
in  the  outward  phrase,  in  the  ceremonial  address,  in  the 
sonnet,  or  in  the  song;  if,  in  fact,  the  Christianized 
Platonic  love  of  chivalry  in  real  life  too  often  degener- 
ated into  gross  licentiousness ;  if  the  sanctity  of  mar« 
riage,  which   permitted  without  scruple,  the  homa^ 
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the  adoration  <^  the  true  knight  in  consideration  of  his 
valor  and  fidelity,  was  not  only  peipetually  endangered, 
but  habitually  violated,  and  the  violation  became  the 
subject  of  sympathy  rather  than  of  reprobation ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  the  elevation,  even  the  inharmonious  re- 
ligiousness of  chivalry,  must  have  wrought  for  the  ben^ 
fit  of  mankind.  War  itself  became,  if  not  less  sar  • 
goinary,  conducted  with  m(H*e  mutual  respect,  with 
some  restraint.  Christian  chivalry,  in  Spain  and  in  the 
Holy  Land,  encountered  Asiatic  Mohammedan  chiv- 
alry. For  in  the  Arab,  in  most  of  the  Oriental  races, 
there  was  a  native  chivalry,  as  among  the  Teutonic  or 
European  Christians.  If  Achilles,  as  has  been  finely 
said,  is  a  model  of  knighthood,  so  is  the  Arabian  Antar. 
But  both  Achilles  and  Antar  may  meet  in  Richard 
Codur  de  Lion ;  though  Saladin,  perhaps  (and  Saladin 
described  by  Christian  as  well  as  Moliammedan  writ- 
ers), may  transcend  all  three.*  Hence  sprang  courtesy, 
at  least  an  initiatory  humanity  in  war ;  hence  that  which 
proclaimed  itself,  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
continue,  the  most  bloody,  remorseless,  internecine 
strife,  gradually  became  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  war,  in  some  respects  to  a  restraint  above  the  pre- 
vailing laws  of  war.  Thus  the  most  intolerant  strife 
worked  itself  into  something  bordering  on  toleration. 
There  was  a  contest  of  honor,  as  of  arms. 

If,  finally,  the  Crusades  infused  into  the  mind  of  Eu- 
rope a  thirst  for  persecution  long  indelible;  if  they 
furnished  an  authority  for  persecution  which  wasted 
continents,  and  darkened  centuries  with  mutual  hos- 

1  Compare  Mr.  Hallam^  pMsage  on  chivaliy.  It  were  preaumption  now 
to  praise  that  book;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  saj,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
yeiy  best  passages  in  the  History  of  the  BCiddle  Ages.  ~  Boston  Ed.  vol.  iii 
p.  380. 
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^^ ;  J^  Chivalry,  at  once,  as  it  were,  the  parent 
and  the  child  of  the  Crusades,  left  upon  European  man- 
ners, especially  in  the  high-bom  class,  a  punctilious 
regard  for  honory  a  gen^*OQS  reverence  for  justice,  and 
a  hatred  (perhaps  a  too  narrow  and  aristocratical  ha- 
tred) of  injustice ;  a  Teutonic  respect  for  the  feir  sex ; 
an  element,  in  short,  of  true  nobleness,  of  refinement, 
of  gentleness,  and  of  delicacy.  The  chivalrous  word 
courtesy  designates  a  new  virtue,  not  ordained  by  our 
religion ;  and  words  are  not  formed  but  out  of  the 
wants,  usages,  and  sentiments  of  men ;  and  courtesy  is 
not  yet  an  obsolete  term.  Even  gallantry,  now  too 
often  sunk  to  a  firivolous  or  tmnatural  sense,  yet  retains 
something  of  its  old  nobility,  when  it  comprehended 
valor,  frankness,  honorable  devotion  to  woman.  The 
age  of  chivalry  may  be  gone,  but  the  influences  of  chiv- 
alry, it  may  be  hoped,  mingling  with  and  softened  bj 
purer  religion,  will  be  the  imperishable  heirloom  of 
social  man. 
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HOOK    VIIL 


CHAPTER  I. 

END  OF  THE  EBfPEROE  HENRY  IV. 

The  hundred  years  which  elapsed  between  the  deato 
OenereiTiew  ^^  Urban  II.  and  the  accession  of  Innocent 
of  the  period,  ijj  j,^  whom  the  Papal  power  attained  its 
almost  height,  were  nearly  coincident  with  the  twelfth 
century.  Of  the  sixteen  Popes  who  ruled  during  this 
period,  the  Pontificates  of  two,  Paschal  II.  and  Alex- 
ander III.,  occupy  near  forty  years.  The  reigns  of 
Calixtus  n.,  of  Innocent  II.,  and  of  Adrian  IV.,  are 
distinguished  each  by  its  memorable  event;  the  first 
by  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  inves- 
titures in  the  compact  of  Worms ;  the  second  by  the 
coronation  of  Lothair  the  Saxon,  and  the  intimate  al- 
liance between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire ;  the  third 
by  the  coronation  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

It  was  an  age  of  great  men  and  of  great  eyents,  pre- 
paring the  world  for  still  greater.  It  was  the  age  of 
the  Crusades,  not  merely  the  expeditions  of  vast  undis- 
ciplined hordes,  or  the  leagues  of  knights,  nobles,  and 
princes,  but  the  regular  armies  of  great  sovereigns  at 
the  head  of  the  powers  of  their  kingdoms.     Two  Em 
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perors  of  Germany,  two  Kings  of  France,  and  one  of 
England,  at  different  times  led  their  forces  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  close  of  the  last 
century  beheld  the  rise,  the  present  will  behold  the  fall 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  vain  attempt  of 
Philip  Augustus  of  France  and  of  Richard  of  Eng- 
land to  restore  it ;  the  rise  of  the  military  orders,  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  and  the  Templars,  their  organiza- 
tion, their  long  and  stubborn  resistance  to  Mohamme- 
danism in  its  Asiatic  territory ;  their  retreat  to  take 
their  defensive  stand  on  the  frontiers  of  Christendom ; 
the  final  triumph  of  the  unconquerable  Saladin  ;  after 
which  the  East  settled  down  again  under  the  scarce- 
disturbed  and  iron  sway  of  Mohammedanism.  The 
later  Crusades  were  diverted  to  other  quarters,  to  Con- 
stantinople and  to  Egypt ;  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
alone  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  by  negotiation  rather 
than  by  arms  obtained  better  terms  of  capitulation  for 
the  Christians. 

Western  Christendom,  in  this  age,  beheld  in  France 
the  growing  power  of  the  monarchy ;  in  England  the 
first  ineffectual  struggles  of  the  nation  and  of  the  king 
for  ecclesiastical  fi*eedom ;  in  Germany  the  rise  of  the 
House  of  Hohenstaufen,  the  most  formidable,  for  a  time 
the  most  successful  antagonists  of  the  Papacy ;  in  Italy 
liie  foundati(ni  of  the  Lombard  republics,  ike  attempt 
to  set  up  a  temporal  commonwealth  in  Rome ;  the  still 
growing  ascendency  of  the  Papacy,  notwithstanding 
the  perpetual  or  ever-renewed  schism,  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Romans  to  share  in  the  general  establish- 
ment of  republican  institutions. 

If  or  was  it  only  the  age  in  whidi  new^olitical  views 
began  to  develop  themselves,  and  the  temporal  af&ii-a 
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of  Christendom  to  take  a  more  permanent  ^orm;  a 
great  intellectual  movement  was  now  approaching. 
Men  appeared,  whose  thoughts  and  studies  began  to 
awaken  the  slumbering  mind  of  Europe.  Their  own 
or  after  ages  have  felt  and  recognized  the  power  of  An- 
selm,  Abelard,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  Arnold  of 
Brescia.  The  religious  republicanism  of  Arnold,. the 
least  inteUectual  impulse,  was  that  which  produced  the 
most  immediate  but  the  least  enduring  effects :  he  was 
crushed  by  the  uncongenial  times.  The  strong  arm  of 
the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  power  combined  to  put 
down  the  rebel  against  both.  To  all  outward  appear- 
•oice  the  doctrines  of  Arnold  perished  with  him  on  his 
funeral  pyre.  They  may  have  lurked  among  the  more 
odious  hidden  tenets  of  some  among  the  hereUcal  secis 
which  were  persecuted  so  violently  during  the  next 
century ;  kindred  principles  are  so  congenisd  to  human 
nature,  and  so  sure  to  be  provoked  into  being  by  the  in- 
ordinate wealth  and  ambition  of  the  Church,  that  no 
doubt  they  were  latent  and  brooding  in  many  hearts : 
but  Arnold  founded  no  sect,  left  no  writings,  had  no 
avowed  followers.  Those  who  in  later  times  advanced 
similar  tenets,  Wycliffe,  Huss,  Savonarola,  may  never 
have  heard  of  their  premature  ancestor.  Of  the  other 
three  great  names,  Bernard  was  the  intellectual  rq)re* 
sentative  of  his  own  age,  Anselm  the  forerunner  of  that 
which  was  immediately  to  come,  Abelard  of  one  far 
more  remote.  Bernard  has  been  called  the  last  of  the 
Fathers ;  Anselm  was  the  parent  of  the  schoolmen  ; 
Abelard  the  prophet  of  a  bolder  and  severer  philosophy^  • 
the  distant  harbinger  of  Descartes,  of  Locke,  and  of 
Kant.  Each  must  find  his  proper  place  in  our  hi»> 
tory. 
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Paschal   IL,   another  monk  of  Clognj,   already  a 
cardinal  of  the  Church,  succeeded  Urban  II.  p^p^ 
He  had  been  bred  in  the  school  of  Gregory  riDTww/* 
VII.,  but  with  much  of  the  ambition  he  po&-  ^"»-  ^  ^*- 
sessed  not  the  obstinate  fortitude  of  his  predecessors. 
The  death  of  the  Antipope  Clement,  expelled  ^^,  ^oq 
at  length  from  Rome  by  Pope  Paschal  imme-  ^epiMnber. 
diately  on  his  accession,  followed  during  the  year  after 
that  of  Urban.     Guibert  of  Ravenna  must  have  been 
a  man  of  strong  resolution,  great  capacity,  and  power 
of  commanding  respect  and  ardent  attachment.      He 
had  not  only  an  active  and  faithful  party  while  he  had 
hopes  of  attaining  the  ascendency,  but  his  adherents, 
many  of  whom  no  doubt  could  have  made  their  peace 
by  disloyalty  to  their  master,  clung  fondly  to  him  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances.     His  death  did  not 
extinguish  their  afiections ;  the  followers  of  the  Anti- 
pope  declared  that  many  miracles  were  wrought  at  his 
tomb. 

Christendom  might  hope  that  the  schism  would  expire 
with  this  rival  of  so  many  Popes.  The  Imperial  party 
in  Italy  whose  interest  it  might  have  been,  if  still  power- 
ful, to  contest  the  see,  was  utterly  depressed,  and  indeed 
so  nearly  extinct  that  it  might  seem  the  better  policy 
to  conciliate  the  ruling  pontiff.  The  £mperor  Henry 
bad  retired  beyond  die  Alps,  discomfited,  broken  in 
spirit  by  the  revolt  of  his  son,  in  affliction,  in  disgust, 
in  despair.  The  affiurs  of  Germany,  as  he  descended 
the  Alps,  might  appear  no  less  dark  and  unpromising. 
His  enemies  had  gained  the  ascendenqr  in  aknost  all 
parts;  they  had  established  a  truce  throughout  the 
Empire,  which  might  seem  to  overawe  any  attempts 
on  his  part  to  resume  his  power,  while  it  left  them  to 
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pursue  their  intrigues  and  strengdien  their  alliances  at 
their  pleasure. 

The  presence  of  Henry  in  his  natiye  land  appeared 
to  work  a  sudden  revolution  in  his  favor.  Grennany, 
strong  r».  ^^^^  *  geuerous  sympathy,  seemed  disposed 
SJwr'rf'  ^  console  her  now  aged  Emperor  for  the 
Henrj.  wTongs  and  afflictions  which  he  had  su£fered 
in  Italy.  In  a  few  years  he  found  himself  sufficientiy 
powerfiil  to  establish  a  more  perfect,  it  might  be  hoped 
an  enduring,  Peace  of  the  Empire ;  and  Grermany  as- 
sented to  his  just  revenge  against  his  revolted  son  Con* 
rad,  by  assenting  to  his  demand  to  devolve  the  inheri- 
tance of  his  German  crown  on  his  younger  son  Henry. 

Many  circumstances  conspired  in  favor  of  the  Emper- 
or. The  German  leagues  seemed  feted  to  fell  asunder 
from  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  princes.  Duke  Guelf 
of  Bavaria  had  been  driven  into  Henry's  party  by  his 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
and  the  fraud  which  he  asserted  she  had  practised  on 
his  son.  She  had  tempted  the  youth  to  marriage  by 
the  hopes  of  her  vast  patrimony,  which  she  had  deliber- 
ately in  broken  feith  settied  on  the  Church.  His  only 
chance  of  wresting  away  tiiat  patrimony,  to  which  he 
asserted  his  son's  right,  was  by  the  aid  of  Henry.  He 
became  an  ardent  Imperialist. 

The  Crusades  had  not  produced  the  same  effects  in 
EffiMtof  Germany  as  in  France,  in  Burgundy,  and 
^'"■~'^-  in  other  countries  in  Europe.  They  had  not 
drained  away  and  were  not  continuing  to  drain  away 
to  the  same  extent  the  turbulent  and  enterprising  of 
the  population.  The  more  cahn  or  sluggish  German 
devotion  had  not  kindled  to  the  same  violent  enthusiasm. 
It  was  no  less  strong  and  profound,  but  was  content 
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with  a  more  peaceftil  find,  as  it  were,  domestic  sphere 
Just  before  the  Gmsades  the  monastic  system  had  shown 
a  sudden  and  powerful  impnlse  to  development  and 
extension.  New  monasteries  had  been  founded  on  a 
magnificent  scale;  knights  and  |)rinces  had  retired  into 
cloisters  ;  lajmen  by  thousands,  especially  in  Swabia, 
made  over  ^eir  estates  to  these  religious  institutions, 
and  even  where  they  did  not  take  the  vows,  pledged 
themselves  to  live  according  .to  the  rule,  to  forsake  their 
secular  employments,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  monks  and  ecclesiastics.  The  dau^ters  of  free 
peasants  formed  themselves  into  religious  sisterhoods 
under  the  direction  of  some  respected  priest,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  whole  villages  embraced  at  once  the  re- 
ligious life,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  their  austeri- 
ties.i 

Still  the  Crusades  absorbed  the  public  mind,  and  di- 
verted it  for  a  time  from  the  internal  feuds  of  the  Em- 
pire. Germany,  where  not  drawn  away  by  the  torrent 
of  fanaticism,  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  defend  itself 
against  the  lawless  votaries  of  the  cross.  The  crusad- 
ing cause  was  by  no  means  commended  to  respect  or  to 
emulation  by  the  general  sufferings  witnessed  or  en- 
dured in  many  pai*ts  of  the  land  from  the  Crusaders. 
The  hordes  of  the  first  loose  and  ungovemed  soldiers 
of  the  cross  passed  through  Germany  restrained  by 
no  discipline,  and  considering  their  holy  cause  not 
merely  an  expiation  for  their  former  sins,  but  a  license 
for  sinning  more  freely,  from  the  assurance  of  full  par- 
don in  the  Holy  Land.  The  first  swarm  under  Walter 
Perejo  and  his  nephew  Walter  the  Pennyless,  with 
eight  knights  to  command  15,000  men,  had  straggler 

1  Stenzel,  page  560.    Bernold,  sub  ann.  1001. 
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through  the  whole  of  Germany  from  Cologne,  where 
he  parted  from  Peter  the  Hermit,  to  the  frontie*^  of 
Hungary.  Then  followed  Peter  the  Hermit,  whose 
eloquence  was  not  without  effect  on  the  lower  orders. 
His  host  gathered  as  it  advanced  through  Bavaria, 
Swabia,  Austria,  till  from  15,000  it  had  swollen  to 
40,000  followers,  without  the  least  attempt  at  array  cr 
organization.  Two  other  armies  brought  up  the  rear, 
one  from  Lormine  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  led  by  the 
ferocious  Emico,  Count  of  Leiningen,  the  other  under 
the  priests  Folkmar  and  Gotschalk,  a  man  whose  fanati- 
cism was  suspected  to  be  subservient  to  baser  sordid 
motives.  The  march  of  these  formidable  hosts  spread 
terror  throughout  the  whole  land.  They  had  begun 
by  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  the  great  cities  on  the 
Rhine ;  their  daily  sustenance  was  by  plunder,  or  from 
that  compulsoiy  provision  for  their  necessities  which 
was  plunder  in  another  form,  and  which  was  reluc- 
tantly doled  out  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  unwelcome 
guests.  All  this  tended  to  quell  rather  than  awaken 
the  crusading  enthusiasm  among  the  Germans,  who  had 
few  examples  either  among  their  princes  or  princely 
bishops  to  urge  them  into  the  tide.  The  aged  Guelf 
of  Bavaria,  almost  alone  among  the  sovereign  princes, 
the  Bishops  of  Saltzburg,  Passau,  and  Strasburg, 
among  the  great  prelates,  the  two  first  strong  anti- 
Imperialists,  left  their  palaces  ;  and  as  of  these  not  one 
returned  to  his  native  land,  their  example  rather  re- 
pressed than  excited  the  ardor  of  others. 

The  secret  of  the  Emperor's  quiet  resmnption  of 
The  Emperor  power  lay  uo  doubt  in  a  great  degree  in  the 
power.  preoccupation  of  men's  minds  with  this  ab- 

sorbing subject.    His  first  act  on  his  return  to  Germany 
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was  one  of  generous  justice  and  humanity  —  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  persecuted  Jews.  This  truly  imperial 
conduct  was  not  without  its  advantage.  He  exacted 
severe  restitution  of  all  the  wealth  plundered  from  these 
unhappy  men ;  that,  however,  of  those  who  had  beer, 
murdered  was  escheated,  as  vrithout  lawful  owner,  to 
the  Imperial  treasury.  Some  of  the  ecclesiastics  had 
behaved  with  Christian  humanity.  The  Bishops  of 
Worms  and  of  Spires  ran  some  risk  in  saving  as  man} 
as  they  could  of  this  defenceless  people.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  less  generous,  gave  them  refuge  in 
his  palace  on  condition  that  they  would  submit  to  bap- 
tism.  Some  of  the  kindred  of  Ruthard,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  had  joined  in  the  general  pillage ; 
the  prelate  was  more  than  suspected  of  participation  in 
tlie  guilt  and  in  the  booty.  When  summoned  to  an 
account  he  fled  from  the  city,  and  with  his  kindred 
shut  himself  up  in  the  strong  castle  of  Hardenberg  in 
the  Thuringian  forest.  The  Emperor  seized  the  reve- 
nues of  the  see,  but  took  no  steps  to  depose  the  Prel- 
ate. It  was  probably  from  this  time  that  the  Jews 
were  taken  under  feudal  protection  by  the  Emperor ; 
they  became  his  men,  owing  to  him  special  allegiance, 
and  with  full  right  therefore  to  his  protection.  This 
privilege,  in  after  times,  they  bought  dearly,  being  con- 
stantly subject  to  heavy  exactions,  which  were  enforced 
by  merciless  persecutions. 

The  Emperor  had  already  reinstated  Guelf  of  Ba- 
varia in  his  dukedom,  and  entailed  the  inheritance  on 
bis  sons.  Henry  held  a  Diet  at  Mentz  to  dm.  1007. 
settle  the  contested  claims  of  Swabia.  A  satisfactory 
arrangement  was  made,  by  which  the  rising  house  of 
Hohenstanfen    became   Dukes   of   Northern    Swabia 
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For  their  i5val,  Berthold  of  Zahringen,  a  new  dukedom 
was  created,  comprehending  Zuricli,  the  country  be- 
tween the  Jura  and  the  St.  Bernard,  with  his  patrimo- 
nial Countship  of  the  Brisgau.  Of  all  the  great 
princes  and  prelates  none  were  in  hostility  to  the  Em- 
peror but  the  fngitive  Archbishop  of  Mentz. 

Henry  seized  the  fiivorable  opportunity  to  compass 
the  great  object  which  he  had  at  heart.  He  urged 
upon  the  princes  and  bishops,  in  public  and  in  private, 
the  unnatural  rebellion  of  his  son  Conrad,  who  had 
conspired  against  the  crown,  and  even  the  life  of  his 
fiither.  He  pressed  the  fetal  example  of  such  treason 
against  a  sovereign  and  a  parent.  Conrad  had  justly 
forfeited  his  claim  to  the  succession,  which  fell  of  right 
to  his  younger  brother  Henry.  To  Conrad  there  could 
be  no  attachment  among  the  princes  in  Germany ;  if 
known,  he  could  only  be  known  as  a  soft  and  fantastic 
youth.  He  had  fellen  into  contempt,  notwithstanding 
his  royal  title,  in  Italy,  as  a  mere  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  crafly  Matilda  and  of  the  Pope.  Sympathy 
with  the  injured  father,  and  prudent  considerations  for 
the  interest  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  the  urgent  solici- 
tations of  the  Emperor,  swayed  the  majority  of  the 
jmi.  0,1000.  princes.  In  a  great  Diet  at  Cologne,  Con- 
rad was  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  title.  With 
unanimous  consent  the  succession  was  adjudged  to  his 
yoimger  brother  Henry,  who  was  anointed  King  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  The  suspicious  fether  exacted  a  solemn 
oath  from  his  son,  that  during  his  fether's  lifetime,  and 
without  his  permission,  he  would  neither  claim  the 
government  of  the  Empire,  nor  even  the  patrimo- 
nial territories.  As  if  oaths  would  bind  a  son  whc 
should  despise  the  afiection  and  authority  of  a  fether 
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The  de^th  of  Conrad  removed  all  fears  of  Jniy,  noi. 
a  contention  between  the  brothers  for  the  Imperial 
Crown. 

All  was  prosperity  with  Henry :  his  turbulent  and 
agitated  life  seemed  as  if  it  would  close  in  an  august 
mid  peaceftd  end.  By  skilful  concessions,  by  liberal 
grants,  by  courteous  demeanor,  he  reconciled,  or  more 
firmly  attached  the  Princes  of  Saxony,  Bdiemia,  and 
other  parts  of  Greiinany  to  his  cause.  Even  religious 
hatred  seemed  to  be  dying  away ;  his  unrepealed  ex* 
communication  was  forgotten ;  and  some  of  the  severest 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Papal  pai*ty  condescended  to  accept 
promotion  from  the  hands  of  the  interdicted  Sovereign. 

The  Emperor  proclaimed  Peace  throughout  the  land 
and  the  realm  for  four  years  ;^  he  required  Poaceof  um 
a  solemn  oath  from  the  princes  to  maintain  a.d.  uob. 
this  peace ;  he  imposed  heavy  penalties  on  its  violation ; 
and  (in  these  times  a  wonderful  and  unprecedented 
event !)  the  Emperor  was  obeyed.  The  writers  of  the 
period  speak  of  the  effects  of  this  peace  on  all  classes 
and  conditions,  especially  on  the  poor  and  defenceless, 
with  admiring  astonishment.  The  ways  became  safe, 
commerce  began  to  flourish ;  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  went  happily  on.  What  seemed  most  astonishing 
was,  that  boats  could  descend  the  large  rivers  without 
being  stopped  and  plundered  by  the  great  cities  on  the 
banbs,  who  might  be  in  want  of  their  com  and  other 
commodities ;  that  the  powerful  were  held  in  check ; 
that  might  for  a  time  ceased  to  be  right.  The  truce  of 
the  Empire,  though  proclaimed  by  the  excommunicAted 
Henry,  was  as  well  observed  and  as  great  a  blessing  aa 
the  truce  of  GoA  at  times  proclaimed  by  the  Pope  or 

^  Land  and  Reidi^t  Friede.   It  comprehended  private  and  public  wars 
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the  hierarchy.^  Still  the  fiital  excommunication  hong 
over  the  head  of  Henry,  The  golden  opportunity  was 
missed  of  putting  an  end  to  the  schism,  on  the  death 
of  the  Antipope  Guibert,  without  loss  of  dignity ;  of 
obtaining  from  a  Pontiff  of  Paschal's  more  pliant  char- 
acter less  injurious  terms.  The  miserable  failure  of 
the  attempt  to  support  a  successor  to  Guibert  ought  to 
have  urged  the  same  policy.  Three  were  appointed  in 
succession :  one,  Theodore,  fled  from  the  city  imme- 
diately that  he  was  invested  in  his  perilous  honors. 
One  hundred  and  five  days  after  he  was  in  the  power 
of  Paschal,  condemned  to  be  a  hermit.^  The  second, 
Albert,  was  chosen  Pope  and  ^^  dispoped  "  in  the  same 
day ;  dragged  on  a  horse  with  his  face  to  the  tail  before 
the  Pope,  who  sat  in  state  in  the  Lateran ;  he  was 
thrust  into  the  monastery  of  St  Laurence,  in  Aversa.^ 
The  third,  Maginolfo,  who  took  the  name  of  Silvester 
k.v.  U06.  ^^'^  ^^^  ^  longer  Papal  life.  He  had  been 
Not.  18.  raised  by  a  strong  party  hostile  to  Paschal  H., 
but  was  abandoned  by  all,  and  eventually  deposed  by 
the  Emperor  himself.*  To  this  more  pacific  course, 
the  recognition  of  Paschal,  the  Emperor  was  strongly 
persuaded  by  his  wiser  friends :  he  even  announced 
his  intention  of  visiting  Rome  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
of  all  parties  by  his  personal  pres^ice ;  to  submit  to  a 
General  Council  the  whole  dispute  between  himself  and 
the  Pope.  It  would  have  been  well  not  to  have  an- 
nounced this  intention  to  which  it  was  difficult  to 
A.9. 1101-2.    adhere,  and  which  he  had  strong  motives  to 

1  Vita  Henrici,  p.  386. 
s  Pandalph  Pisan.,  1.    Ann.  Roman.,  1. 

*  This  was  the  one  who,  according  to  Mnratori^s  expresaioQ,  waa  ib 
•oped,  dispapato.  —  Anna!.  Roman.  Pandalph  Pisan. 
^  Annal.  Leodicen.  apnd  Pertz.  —  Annals  Roman. 
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renounce.  Henrj  may  natorallj  have  shrank  from 
ventaring  again  on  the  inhospitable  soil  of  Italy,  so 
fiital  to  his  glory  and  his  peace.  He  may  have  hesi- 
tated to  leave  the  affidrs  of  Germany  in  their  yet 
precarious  state ;  finr  the  peace  had  neither  been  pro- 
claimed nor  accepted  by  the  princes.  Many  of  the 
Imperialist  bishops  may  have  been  alarmed  lest  their 
titles,  resting  on  the  anthori^  of  the  Antipope,  might 
be  shaken  by  any  concession  to  that  Pope  who  had 
condemned  them  as  mrarpers  of  their  sees. 

Henry  appeared  not  in  Italy ;  and  Paschal  proceed* 
ed  without  delay  to  renew  the  Excommuni-  p,achaiM- 
cation.  This  sentence  is  remarkable,  as  being  SS?HS!iy 
recorded  by  one  who  himself  heard  it  delivered  ^'^'  ^^^ 
by  the  Pope.  **  Because  the  King,  Henry,  has  never 
ceased  to  rend  the  vesture  of  Christ,  that  is,  to  lay 
waste  the  Church  by  plunder  and  conflagration ;  to 
defile  it  by  his  sensualities,  his  peijuries,  and  his  homi- 
cides; and  hath  therefore,  first  by  Pope  Gregory  of 
blessed  memory,  afterwards  by  the  most  holy  Urban, 
my  predecessor,  on  account  of  his  contumacy,  been 
excommunicated  and  condemned:  We  also,  in  this 
our  Synod,  by  the  judgment  of  the  whole  Church, 
deliver  him  up  to  a  perpetual  anathema.  And  this  we 
would  have  known  to  all,  especially  to  those  beyond 
the  Alps,  that  they  may  abstain  fix)m  all  fellowship  in 
his  iniquity,"  * 

This  renewal  of  the  excommunication  had  no  imme- 
diate effect  on  the  fidelity  either  of  Henry's  temporal 
or  spiritual  subjects.  Many  ecclesiastics  of  high  rank 
and  charactor  were  about  his  court ;   above  all,  Otho 

-  March  13.    UnpergensU    Sm  Manai,  ConciL  Ann.  UOL    Eooard. 
Cauonlo.  1^.  Peru,  tL  2S4, 
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the  Apostle  of  Pomerania.  Otho  had  been  compelled 
^'iti.  difficulty  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Bambeig. 
"  The  ambitions  man,"  said  the  Emperor  to  the  Am- 
bassadors firom  that  city,  ^^  he  has  ah'eady  refused  two 
bishoprics,  Halberstadt  and  Augsburg,  and  would  now 
reject  the  third."  Otho  acc^ted  the  investiture  of 
the  fief  from  Henry,  but  required  the  assent  of  the 
Pope  to  his  consecration.  In  other  respects  this  holy 
man  was  on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  the  Em- 
peror ;  his  private  chaplain,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
Church  psalmody.  The  Emperor  even  learned  to  sing 
and  to  compose  Church  music.  Otho  prepared  for  him 
a  course  of  sermons  for  the  whole  year,  so  short  as  to 
be  easily  retained  in  the  memory. 

Nor  did  this  violent  measure  of  the  Pope  provoke 
the  Emperor  to  hostility.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
established  peace  throughout  the  Empire,  he  endeav 
ored  with  apparent  earnestness  to  restore  peace  to  the 
Church.  He  publicly  announced  his  intention,  as  soon 
as  he  should  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope,  to  make  over 
the  Emph^  to  his  son,  and  to  undertake  a  Crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Many  of  the  more  distinguished  war- 
riors of  Germany  were  prepared  to  follow  his  footsteps. 

But  this  most  secure  and  splendid  period  in  the  life 
of  Henry  IV.  was  like  one  calm  and  brilliant  hour  of 
evening  before  a  night  of  utter  gloom.  The  greatest 
act  of  his  power,  the  establishment  of  peace  throughout 
the  Empire,  was  fetal  to  that  power.  The  proclama- 
tion of  war  against  Mohammedanism  was  the  triumph, 
the  confirmation  of  the  Pope's  supremacy ;  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  the  ruin  of  the  Emperor.  At  the 
same  time  when  the  interdict  seemed  to  sit  so  lightly 
upon  him,  it  \<as  working  in  secret,  and  r^oncili?ig 
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his  most  faithfiil  followers  to  treason  and  to  rebel- 
lion. 

The  peace  —  so  precious  and  so  unwonted  a  blessing 
to  the  lower  orders,  to  the  peasant,  the  artisan,  the 
trader,  which  made  the  roads  and  rivers  alive  with 
commerce  —  was  not  merely  irksome,  it  was  degrading 
and  ruinous  to  the  warlike  nobles.  The  great  feuda- 
tories more  immediately  around  the  court  complained 
that  the  Emperor  had  not  only  deprived  them  of  their 
occupation,  of  their  glory,  of  their  power ;  but  that  he 
was  deluding  them  with  a  false  promise  of  employing 
their  eager  and  enterprising  valor  in  the  Holy  Land. 
They  were  wasting  their  estates  on  soldiers  for  whom 
they  had  no  use,  and  in  idle  but  costly  attendance  on 
a  court  which  dallied  with  their  noble  solicitude  for  ac- 
tive life.  Throughout  the  Empire  the  princes  had  for 
thirty  restless  years  enjoyed  the  proud  privilege  of 
waging  war  against  their  neighbors,  of  maintaining 
their  armed  followers  by  the  plunder  of  their  enemies, 
or  of  the  peaceful  commercial  traveller.  This  soured 
of  wealth,  of  power,  of  busy  occupation,  was  cut  off. 
They  could  no  longer  sally  from  their  impreg-  unpopu 
nable  castles  and  bring  home  the  rich  and  pMoe. 
easy  boo^.  While  the  low-born  vulgar  were  rising  in 
opulence  or  independence,  they  were  degraded  to  dis- 
tress and  ruin  and  famine.  Their  barns  and  cellars 
were  no  longer  stocked  with  the  plundered  produce  of 
neighboring  fields  or  vineyards ;  they  were  obliged  to 
dismiss  or  to  starve  their  once  gallant  and  numerous 
retinue.^  He  who  was  accustomed  to  ride  abroad  on 
a  foaming  courser  was  reduced  to  a  sorry  nag ;  he  who 
disdained  to  wear  any  robes  which  were  not  dyed  with 

1  Tita  Henrici  apad  Perts. 
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pnrple  most  now  appear  in  coarse  attire  o{  the  same 
dull  color  which  it  had  by  nature.  Among  the  princes 
of  the  Empire  it  was  more  easy  to  establish  than  to 
maintain  peace.  The  old  jejdousies  and-  animosities 
were  constantly  breaking  out;  the  Bavarian  house 
looked  with  suspicion  on  the  favor  shown  to  that  of 
Saxony.  Lawless  acts  were  committed,  either  in  popu- 
lar insurrection  or  in  sudden  quarrels  (as  in  the  murder 
of  Count  Sighard  near  Ratisbon).  Dark  rumors  were 
immediately  propagated  of  connivance,  at  least  of  in- 
dolent negligence,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor.  The 
dissatis&ction  was  deep,  dangerous,  universal.  The 
rebellion  was  ripe,  it  wanted  but  a  cause  and  a  leader. 
The  Emperor  had  seen  with  delight  the  intimacy 
The  young  which  had  grown  up  between  his  son  and  the 
Henry.  noblcs  in  his  court.  This  popularity  mighl 
strengthen  and  secure  his  succession  to  the  throne 
The  Prince,  in  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  joined  in  thei? 
sports,  their  himtings,  their  banquets,  and  in  less  seemlj 
diversions.  The  associates  of  a  prince  soon  grow  int^ 
a  party.  The  older  and  more  subtle  enemies  of  Henry 
the  Papal  or  religious  faction,  saw  this,  too,  with  pleas- 
ure. They  availed  themselves  of  these  younger  agents 
to  provoke  and  inflame  his  ambition.  It  was  time,  they 
suggested,  that  he  should  be  released  from  the  yoke  of 
his  weak  and  aged  but  severe  fiither ;  that  he  should 
no  longer  live  as  a  slave  without  any  share  or  influence 
in  public  ai&irs ;  the  succession,  his  lawful  right,  might 
now  be  his  own,  if  he  would  seize  it.  What  it  might 
be  after  his  &th^'s  death,  what  rivals  might  contest  it, 
who  could  foresee  ?  or  even  in  his  fiither's  lifetime ;  for 
it  depended  entirely  on  his  caprice.  He  had  disinherited 
one  son,  he  might  another.  The  son's  oath,  his  extorted 
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oath  of  obedience,  was  itself  invalid  /  for  it  had  been 
pledged  to  an  excommunicated  person  ;  it  was  already 
annulled  by  the  sentence  of  the  Church. 

The  Emperor  was  without  the  least  apprehension,  or 
even  suspicion  of  this  conspiracy.  With  his  son  he  set 
out  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  punish  a  certain  Count 
Theodoric,  who  had  surprised  Hartwig  the  Archbishop 
Elect  and  the  Burgrave  of  Magdeburg  on  their  way  to 
Liege,  where  the  Prelate  was  to  receive  his  investiture 
from  the  Emperor.  The  Papal  party  had  chosen  an- 
other Archbishop,  Henry,  who  had  been  al-  futxAt  ot 
ready  expelled  from  the  see  of  Paderbom.  Henry. 
They  had  reached  Fritzlar,  when  the  Prince  Henry 
suddenly  left  his  father's  camp,  fled  to  Ratisbon,  where 
he  was  joined  by  many  of  the  younger  nobles  and 
princes,  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt. 

No  sooner  had  the  Elmperor  heard  of  his  son's  flight 
than  he  sent  messengers  after  messengers  to  implore 
him  to  respect  his  solemn  oath,  to  remember  his  duty 
to  his  father,  his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  and  not  to 
expose  himself  to  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  mankind. 
The  son  sent  back  a  cold  reply,  that  he  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  under  sentence  of  ex-  i>w.  um. 
communication.  In  deep  sorrow  Henry  returned  to 
Mentz ;  the  Archbishq)  of  Cologne  and  Duke  Freder* 
ick  of  Swabia  undertook  the  pious  office  of  reconciling 
the  son  and  the  father.  The  son  rejected  all  their 
advances  until  his  father  should  be  reconciled  to  the 
Church. 

No  evidence  implicates  the  Pope  in  the  guilt  of  sug- 
gesting or  advising  this  impious  and  unnatural  rebel- 
lion. But  the  first  act  of  the  young  Henry  was  to 
consult  the  Pope  as  to  the  obligation  of  his  oath  of 
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allegiance.  The  holj  &thw,  daringly  ascribing  this 
dissension  between  the  son  and  his  parent  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  God,  sent  him  withont  reserve  the  apostolic 
blessing,  and  gave  him  absolution,  on  condition  that  he 
should  rule  with  justice  and  be  faithful  to  the  Church, 
for  his  rebellion  against  his  father,  an  absolution  in  th« 
final  judgment  of  Christ  I  ^ 

So  was  Germany  plunged  again  into  a  furious  civil 
war.  Everywhere  in  the  State  and  in  the  Church  the 
old  factions  broke  out  in  unmitigated  ferocity.  The 
papal  clergy  were  the  first  to  show  their  weariness  of 
the  unwelcome  peace.  At  a  meeting  at  Goslar  the 
clergy  of  Saxony  resolved  to  expel  all  the  intruding 
and  Simoniac  bishops  (those  who  had  received  investi- 
ture fix)m  the  Emperor),  if  alive,  from  their  sees,  if 
dead,  to  dig  up  their  bodies  and  cast  them  out  of  the 
churches;  to  reordain  by  Catholic  hands  all  whom 
those  prelates  had  received  into  orders,  to  interdict  the 
exercise  of  any  Amotion  in  the  Church  to  the  married 
clergy. 

The  young  Henry  conducted  his  own  affiurs  with 
consummate  vigor,  subtlety,  perfidy,  and  hypocrisy.  In 
a  great  assembly  of  bishops,  abbots,  monks,  and  clergy, 
as  well  as  of  the  people,  at  Nordhausen,  he  appeared 
without  the  dress  or  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  refused  to 
ascend  the  throne ;  but  while  he  declared  himself  ready 
to  confirm  all  the  old  laws  and  usages  of  the  realm,  he 
dared  to  pray  with  profuse  tears  for  the  conversion  of 
Ids  father,  protested  that  he  had  not  revolted  against 


1  So  writes  an  eodwiastical  dutmider.  **  Apostolicus,  «t  avdiyit  iatec 
patrem  et  filiam  dissidiam,  tperam  hoc  a  Dto  evemre  .  .  .  .  de  hoc  com* 
miBso  sibi  promittens  absolulionem  in  judicio  ftitnro.**  —  Annal.  Hilde 
•brim. 
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him  with  any  view  to  the  succession  or  with  any  design 
to  depose  him ;  that  on  the  instant  of  his  reconciliation 
with  the  Pope  he  would  submit  in  dutiful  fidelity.  The 
nmple  multitude  were  deluded  by  his  tears ;  the  assem- 
bly broke  out  into  an  unanimous  shout  of  approbation ; 
the  Eyrie  Eleison  was  sung  by  priests  and  people  with 
accordant  earnestness. 

The  tragedy  was  hastening  towards  its  close.  In 
every  quarter  the  Emperor  found  lukewarmness,  treach- 
ery, and  desertion.  Prelates  who  had  basked  in  his 
favor  were  suddenly  convinced  of  their  sin  in  commu- 
nicating with  an  interdicted  man,  and  withdrew  from 
the  court.  The  hostile  armies  were  in  pi^esence  not 
far  from  Ratisbon ;  the  leaders  were  seized  with  an  un- 
wonted respect  for  human  life,  and  with  dread  of  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  The  army  of  the  son  retired,  but 
remained  unbroken,  that  of  the  father  melted  away 
and  dispersed.  He  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Mentz*  Once  before  young  Henry  had  moved  towards 
Mentz  to  reinstate  the  expelled  Archbishop  Ruthard, 
the  man  accused  of  the  plunder  and  even  of  the  massacre 
»f  the  Jews.  Thence  he  had  retired,  being  unable  to 
iross  the  Rhine ;  now,  however,  he  effected  his  passage 
with  little  difficulty,  having  bribed  the  officer  command- 
mg  in  Spires.  Before  Mentz  the  son  coldly  rejected  all 
propositions  from  his  father  to  divide  the  Empire,  and 
to  leave  the  decision  of  all  disputes  between  them  to 
the  Diet.  He  still  returned  the  same  stem  demand  of 
9n  impossible  preliminary  to  negotiation  —  his  father's 
reconciliation  with  the  Church :  but  as  if  with  some 
lingering  respect,  he  advised  the  Emperor  to  abandon 
Mentz,  lest  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Henry  fled  to  the  strong  castle  of  Hammerstein,  frour 
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thence  to  Cologne.  The  ArchUdiop  of  Cologne  had 
already  taken  the  stronger  side ;  the  citizens  were  true 
to  the  Emperor.  A  Diet  was  summoned  at  Mentz,  at 
which  the  legate  of  the  Pope  was  to  be  present.  The 
£mperor  hastily  collected  all  the  troops  he  could  com- 
mand on  the  LfOwer  Rliine,  and  advanced  to  break  up 
this  dangerous  council.  The  army  of  the  younger 
Henry  having  obtained  some  advantage  stood  opposed 
to  that  of  the  father  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  not  &r 
from  Coblentz.  But  the  son,  so  long  as  he  could  com- 
pass liis  ends  by  treachery,  would  not  risk  his  cause  on 
the  doubtful  issue  of  a  battle.  An  interview  took  place 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle.  At  the  sight  of  his  son 
the  passionate  fondness  of  the  fiither  overpowered  all 
sense  of  dignity  or  resentment*  He  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  young  Henry ;  he  adjured  him  by  the  wel- 
fare of  his  soul.  "  I  know  that  my  sins  deserve  the 
chastisement  of  God,  but  do  not  thou  sully  thy  honor 
and  thy  name.  No  law  of  God  obliges  a  son  to  be  the 
instrument  of  divine  vengeance  against  his  fiaither." 
The  son  seemed  deeply  moved ;  he  bowed  to  the  earth 
beside  his  father,  entreated  his  forgiveness  with  many 
tears,  promised  obedience  as  a  son,  allegiance  as  a  vas- 
sal, if  his  father  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  Church. 
He  proposed  that  both  should  dismiss  their  annies,  each 
with  only  three  hundred  knights  repair  to  Mentz,  to 
pass  together  the  holy  season  of  Christmas.  There  he 
solemnly  swore  that  he  would  labor  for  lasting  recon- 
cilement. The  Emperor  gave  orders  to  disband  his 
army.  In  vain  his  more  cautious  and  faithful  followers 
remonstrated  against  this  imprudence.  He  only  sum- 
moned his  son  again,  who  lulled  his  suspicions  by  a 
second  solemn  oath  for  his  safety.     At  Bingen  they 
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passed  the  night  together;  the  son  showed  the  most 
profomid  respect,  tlie  fiither  yielded  himself  up  to  his 
long-suppressed  feelings  of  love.  The  night  was  spent 
in  free  and  tender  conversation  with  his  son,  not  nn- 
mingled  with  caresses.  Little  thought  he,  writes  the 
historian,  that  this  was  the  last  night  in  which  he  would 
enjoj  the  luxury  of  parental  fondness.  The  following 
day  pretexts  were  found  for  conveying  the  Emperor, 
not  to  Mentz,  but  to  the  strong  castle  of  Bechellieim 
near  Kreuznach.  Henry  could  but  remind  his  son  of 
the  perils  and  difficulties  which  he  had  undergone  to 
secure  him  the  succession  to  the  Empire.  A  thii*d 
time  young  Henry  pledged  his  own  head  for  the  security 
of  his  father.  Yet  no  sooner  was  he,  with  a  few  attend- 
ants, within  the  castle,  than  the  gates  were  closed  —  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  was  a  prisoner !  His  ^^^^  ^ 
jailer  was  a  churchman,  his  enemy  the  Bish-  '  p*^°''* 
op  Gebhard  of  Spires,  whom  he  had  formerly  expelled 
from  his  see.  Either  firom  neglect  or  cruelty  he  was 
scantily  provided  with  food ;  he  was  denied  a  barber  to 
shave  his  beard  and  the  use  of  the  batli.  The  inexo- 
rable bigot  would  not  permit  the  excommunicated  the 
ministrations  of  a  priest,  still  less  the  Holy  Eucharist  on 
the  Lord's  Nativity.  He  was  compelled  by  menaces 
against  his  life  to  command  the  surrender  of  all  the  re- 
galia which  had  been  left  in  the  castle  of  Hammerstein* 
The  Diet,  attended  by  almost  all  the  magnates  ol 
the  Empire,  assembled  at  Mentz ;  but  it  was  not  safe 
to  bring  the  fallen  Henry  before  that  meeting,  for  thei-e, 
ts  elsewhere,  the  honest  popular  sympathy  was  strong 
on  the  side  of  the  father  and  of  the  Emperor.  He 
was  carried  to  the  castle  of  Ingelheim  in  the  Palati- 
nate ;  there,  stripped  of  every  ensign  of  royalty,  bro' 
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ken  by  indignities  of  all  kinds,  by  the  insolent  triampli 
of  his  foes,  the  pei-fidy  of  his  friends,  the  Emperor 
stood  before  a  Diet  composed  entirely  of  his  enemies, 
the  worst  of  those  enemies  his  son,  and  the  Papal  Leg- 
ate at  their  head.  He  was  urged,  on  peril  of  his  life, 
to  abdicate.  "  On  that  condition,"  he  inquired,  "  will 
ye  guarantee  my  life  ?  "  The  Legate  of  the  Pope  re- 
plied, and  demanded  this  further  condition ;  he  should 
publicly  acknowledge  that  he  had  unjustly  persecuted 
the  holy  Gregory,  wickedly  set  up  the  Antipope  Ghii- 
bert,  and  oppressed  the  Church.  In  vain  he  strove 
for  less  humiliating  terms,  and  even  for  delay  and  for  a 
more  regular  judgment.  His  inexorable  enemies  offer- 
ed him  but  this  alternative  or  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Ho  then  implored  that,  at  least,  if  he  conceded  all,  he 
might  be  at  once  released  from  excommunication.  The 
Cardinal  replied,  that  was  beyond  his  powers ;  the  Em- 
peror must  go  to  Rome  to  be  absolved.  All  were 
touched  with  some  compassion  except  the  son.  The 
Emperor  surrendered  everything,  his  castles,  his  treas- 
ures, his  patrimony,  his  empire:  he  declared  himself 
unworthy  to  reign  any  longer. 

The  Diet  returned  to  Mentz,  elected  and  invested 
Henry  V.  in  the  Empire,  with  the  solemn  warning 
that  if  he  did  not  rule  with  justice  and  protect  the 
Church,  he  must  expect  the  fate  of  his  fiither.  A 
deputation  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  from 
every  part  of  Q^rmany  was  sent  to  Rome  to  settle 
the  terms  of  reconciliation  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Pope. 

But  in  the  German  people  the  natural  feelings  of 
People  in  justico  and  of  duty,  the  generous  sympathiea 
Henry  TV.     with  age  and  greatness  and  cruel  wrong,  were 
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not  extingoished,  as  in  the  hearts  of  the  princes  by 
hatred  and  ambition,  in  the  ecclesiastics  by  hatred  and 
bigotry.  In  a  popular  insurrection  at  Colmar,  caused 
partly  by  the  misconduct  of  his  own  troops,  the  new 
Emperor  was  discomfited  and  obliged  to  fly  a.]>.  uoe. 
with  the  loss  of  the  regalia  of  tlie  Empire.  The  ola 
Henry  received  warning  from  some  friendly  hand  that 
nothing  now  awaited  him  but  perpetual  imprisonment 
or  death.  He  made  his  escape  to  Cologne ;  the  citizens 
heard  the  account  of  his  sufferings  with  indignant  com- 
passion, and  at  once  embarked  in  his  cause.  He  re- 
tired to  Liege,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
honors  by  the  Bishop  Otbert  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city. 

The  abdicated  Emperor  was  again  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  party.  Henry  of  Lorraine  and  other  princes  of 
the  Empire,  incensed  at  his  treatment,  promised  to  meet 
him  in  arms  at  Liege,  and  there  to  celebrate  the  feast 
of  Easter.  The  yoimg  Henry,  intoxicated  by  his  suc- 
cess, and  miscalculating  the  strength  of  feeling  aroused 
in  his  fistther's  cause,  himself  proclaimed  a  Diet  at  Liege 
to  expel  his  &ther  from  that  city,  and  to  punish  those 
who  had  presumed  to  receive  him.  He  rejected  with 
scorn  his  &ther's  submissive,  suppliant  expostulations. 
So  mistrustful  had  the  old  man  become  that  he  was 
with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  remain  and  keep  his 
Easter  at  Li^e.  His  friends  urged  the  unseemliness 
of  his  holding  that  great  festival  in  some  wild  wood  or 
cavern.  But  the  enemy  approached ;  Cologne  offered 
no  resistance :  there  the  young  Emperor  observed  Palm 
Sunday  in  great  state.  He  advanced  to  Aix-larChapelle, 
but  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Maes  his  troops  suffered 
a  shameful  defeat.    He  fled  back  to  Cologne ;  that  city 
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now  ventured  to  close  its  gates  and  drove  the  king  and 
the  archbishop  from  their  walls.  Henry  V.  retired  to 
Bonn,  and  there  kept  his  Easter,  but  without  imperial 
pomp. 

At  Worms  he  passed  Whitsuntide,  and  laid  Henry 
of  Lorraine  and  all  his  father's  partisans  under  the  ban 
of  the  Empire :  he  summoned  all  the  feudatories  of 
Germany  to  meet  at  Wurzburg  in  July.  Once  more 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  he  marched  to  crush 
the  rebellion,  as  it  was  called,  of  his  father,  and  to 
avenge  the  shame  of  his  recent  defeat.  But  Cologne 
had  strengthened  her  walls  and  manned  them  with  a 
large  garrison.  The  city  resisted  with  obstinate  valor. 
Henry  V.  was  forced  to  undertake  a  regular  siege,  to 
blockade  the  town,  and  endeavor  to  reduce  it  by  famine. 
His  army  advwiced  towards  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  all  nego- 
tiations failed  from  the  mutual  distrust  and  animosity ; 
a  battle  seemed  inevitable  which  should  decide  the  fate 
of  the  father  and  the  son. 

But  Henry  IV.  was  now  beyond  either  the  melan- 
Death  of  choly  triumph  over  a  rebellious  son  or  the 
^•°^-  shame  of  defeat,  and  of  those  consequences 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  if  he  had  fiilleu 
again  into  those  ruthless  hands.  On  the  7th  of  An 
gust  Erlembold,  the  feithful  chamberlain  of  the  Em 
peror,  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Henry  with  the  diadem 
and  sword  of  his  father,  the  last  ensigns  of  his  imperial 
dignity.  Worn  out  with  fatigue  and  sorrow,  Henry 
IV.  had  closed  in  peace  his  long  and  agitated  life,  his 
A.i>.  1066-  eventftil  reign  of  near  fifty  years.  His  dying 
"^-  prayers  to  his  son  were  for  forgiveness  on  ac* 

count  of  these  last  acts  of  hostility,  to  which  he  had 
been  driven  by  hai'd  extremity,  and  the  request  thai 
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liis  earthly  remains  might  repose  with  those  of  his  an- 
cestors in  the  cathedral  of  Spires. 

No  one  can  know  whether  any  gentler  emotions  of 
pity,  remorse,  or  filial  love,  in  the  tnmult  of  rejoicing 
at  this  unexpected  success,  touched  the  heart  of  the 
son  with  tender  r^norse.  The  last  request  was  inex- 
orably refused;  the  Church  continued  its  implacable 
warfare  with  the  dead.  The  fiiithful  Bishop  of  Liege, 
Otbert,  conveyed  the  body  of  his  sovereign  in  decent 
pomp  to  the  church  of  St.  Lambert.  His  nobler  parti- 
sans had  dispersed  on  all  sides ;  but  more  true  moiuTiers, 
widows,  orphans,  the  whole  people  crowded  around  as 
though  they  had  lost  a  fiither ;  they  wept,  they  kissed 
his  bountiful  hands,  they  embraced  his  cold  body ;  they 
would  scarcely  permit  it  to  be  let  down  into  the  grave. 
Nor  was  this  mere  transient  sorrow  ;  they  kept  watch 
round  the  sepulchre,  and  wept  and  prayed  for  the  soul 
of  their  deceased  bene&ctor.^ 

Nevertheless,  haughtily  regardless  of  this  better  tes- 
timcmy  to  the  Christian  virtues  of  the  Emperor  than 
all  their  solemn  services,  the  bishops  of  the  adverse 
party  dedared  that  he  who  was  excommunicate  in  life 
was  excommunicate  in  death.  Otbert  was  compelled, 
as  a  penance  for  his  precipitate  act  of  gratitude  and  love, 
to  disinter  the  body,  which  was  placed  in  an  unconse- 
crated  building  in  an  island  on  the  Moselle.  No  sacred 
ceremonial  was  permitted ;  a  single  monk,  just  returned 
f:*om  Jerusalem,  had  the  pious  boldness  to  sing  psalms 
beside  it  day  and  night.  It  was  at  length,  by  his  son's 
permission,  conveyed  to  Spires  with  a  small  attendance 

1  Even  Dodechin  writes:  ^  Enimrero  at  de  eo  omnia  loqnar,  eret  vald* 
•.ninericon.'*  Having  given  an  instance  of  his  mercy,  that  he  was  **  valde 
i»mpatiens  et  roisericorB  in  eleemosjmis  pauperiun.** — Apud  Struviom. 
p.  677 
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of  faithful  ser/ants.  It  was  received  bj  the  people, 
and  even  the  clergy,  with  great  honor  and  conveyed 
to  the  cathedral.  At  this  the  implacable  bishop  was 
seized  with  indignation ;  he  imposed  penance  on  all 
who  had  attended  the  procession,  he  prohibited  the 
funeral  service,  and  ordered  the  body  to  be  placed  in 
an  iinconsecrated  chapel  within  the  cathedral.  The 
better  Christianity  of  the  people  again  rebuked  th^ 
relentlessness  of  the  bishop.  They  reminded  him  how 
the  munificent  Emperor  had  enriched  the  church  of 
Spires ;  they  recounted  the  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones,  the  silken  vestments,  the 
works  of  art,  the  golden  altar-table,  richly  wrought, 
a  present  of  the  eastern  Emperor  Alexius,  which  had 
made  their  cathedral  the  most  gorgeous  and  fitmous  in 
Germany.  They  loudly  expressed  their  grief  and  dis- 
satisfaction, and  were  hardly  restrained  from  tumult. 
But  they  prevailed  not.  Yet  the  bier  of  Henry  was 
stUl  visited  by  unbought  and  unfeigning  witnesses  to 
his  still  more  Christian  oblations,  his  boundless  chari- 
ties. At  length  after  five  years  of  obstinate  contention 
Henry  was  permitted  to  repose  in  the  consecrated  vault 
with  liis  imperial  ancestors. 
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CHAPTER   n. 

HENRT  y.  AND  POPE  PASCHAL  H. 

If  it  were  ever  unpreAumptooiu  to  trace  the  retribn- 
tiye  jnstice  of  Gkxl  in  the  destiny  of  one  man,  it  might 
be  acknowledged  in  the  humiliation  of  Pope  Paschal 
II.  by  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  The  Pope,  by  his  con- 
tinual sanction,  if  not  by  direct  advice,  had  trained  the 
yonng  Emperor  in  his  inordinate  ambition  and  his  nn- 
scrupnlous  avidity  for  power.  He  had  not  rebuked  his 
shameless  perfidy  or  his  rerolting  cmelty ;  he  had  ab- 
solved him  from  thrice-swom  oaths;  he  had  released 
him  from  the  great  irrepealable  obligations  of  natare 
and  the  divine  law.  A  rebel  against  his  sovereign  and 
his  fiither  was  not  likely,  against  his  own  interests  or 
passions,  to  be  a  dntifnl  son  or  subject  of  his  mother 
the  Church,  or  of  his  spiritual  superiors.  If  Paschal 
suffered  the  result  of  his  own  lessons,  if  he  was  driven 
from  his  capital,  exposed  to  personal  sufferings  so 
great  and  menacing  as  to  compel  him  to  submit  to 
the  hardest  terms  which  the  Emperor  chose  to  dic- 
tate, he  had  not  much  right  to  compassion.  Paschal 
is  almost  the  only  later  Pope  who  was  reduced  to 
the  degrading  necessity  of  being  disclaimed  by  the 
clergy,  of  being  forced  to  retract  his  own  impec- 
cable decrees,  of  being  taunted  in  his  own  day  with 
heresy,   and    abandoned    as    a   feeble  traitor   to    the 
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rights  of  the  Church  by  the  dexterous  and  unscra- 
pulous  apologist  of  abnost  every  act  of  the  Pi^mJ 
,See. 

hardly  was  Henry  V.  in  peaceful  possession  of  hii 
fiither^s  throne  when  the  dispute  about  the  investitures 
was  unavoidably  renewed.  The  humble  ally  of  the 
Church  was  not  more  inclined  to  concede  the  claims 
of  the  Teutonic  sovereign  than  his  contumacious  and 
excommunicated  father.  The  implacable  enmity  with 
which  the  Pope  had  pursued  the  older  Emperor  turned 
immediately  against  himself.  Instead  of  an  adversary 
weary  of  strife,  worn  out  with  premature  old  age,  under 
the  ignominy  not  only  of  his  former  humiliation  at  the 
feet  of  Hildebrand,  but  of  his  recent  expulsion  irom 
Italy,  and  with  almost  the  whole  of  Germany  in  open 
arms  or  leagued  by  discontent  against  him,  Paschal 
had  raised  up  an  antagonist,  a  youth  of  unrivalled 
activity  and  unbridled  ambition,  flushed  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  rebellion,  holding  that  authority  over  the 
princes  of  the  Empire  which  sprang  from  their  com- 
mon engagement  in  a  daring  and  unjustifiable  cause, 
unencumbered  with  the  guilt  of  having  appointed  the 
intrusive  prelates,  who  held  their  sees  without  the  papal 
sanction,  yet  sure  of  their  support  if  he  would  maintain 
them  in  their  dignities.  The  Empire  had  thus  beccHue 
far  more  formidable  ;  and  unless  it  would  humbly  cede 
all  the  contested  rights  (at  such  a  time  and  under  such 
a  king  an  event  most  improbable)  for  more  hostile. 
Popo  Paschal  held  a  synod  chiefly  of  Lombard  bishops 
at  Ouastalla.^  The  first  act  was  to  revenge 
the  dignity  of  Rome  against  the  rival  see  of 
Ravenna,  which  for  a  century  had  set  up  an  Antipopa 
I  Labbe  et  Mand,  Concfl.  sub  ann.  11Q6,  Oct  18. 


Synod 
GoMtaUft. 


or 
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Already,  jealous  no  doubt  of  the  nuracles  reported  b^ 
his  followers  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  Paschal  Iiad 
commanded  the  body  of  Gtiibert  to  be  taken  up  frora 
its  sepulchre  and  cast  into  the  Tiber.  The  metro- 
politan see  of  Ravenna  was  punished  by  depriving  il 
of  the  province  Emilia,  and  its  superiority  over  tli€ 
bishoprics  of  Piacenza,  Parma,  Reggio,  Modena,  and 
Bologna.  A  pmdent  decree,  which  expressed  profound 
sorrow  for  the  divisions  in  Grermany,  acknowledged  the 
titles  of  all  those  prelates  who  had  been  consecrated 
during  the  schism  and  had  received  the  imperial  in- 
vestiture, in  fact  of  the  whole  episcopacy  with  few 
exceptions,  in  the  Empire.  Those  alone  who  were 
usurpers,  Simoniacs,  or  men  of  criminal  character, 
were  excluded  from  this  act  of  amnesty.  But  an- 
other decree  condemned  the  investiture  by  lay  hands 
in  the  strongest  terms,  deposed  the  prelates  who  should 
hereafter  admit,  and  excommunicated  the  laymen  who 
should  dare  to  exercise,  this  authority.  Ambassadors 
from  the  young  Emperor,  the  Bishops  of  Treves  and 
Halbeistadt,  courteously  solicited  the  presence  of  Pas- 
chal in  Germany.  They  proposed  a  council  to  be  held 
at  Au^burg  to  arrange  definitively  the  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs of  the  Empire,  at  the  same  time  expressing  their 
hope  that  the  Pope  would  fully  concede  all  the  rights 
of  the  Empire,  an  ambiguous  phrase  full  of  dangerous 
meaning  I  ^ 

The  Pope  acceded  to  the  request,  but  the  Emperor 
and  the  princes  of  the  Empire  held  their  Christmas  at 
Augsburg,  vainly  awaiting  his  arrival.     The  Pope  had 

3  "  Qosrena,  ot  jus  sibi  regni 

Conc«dAt,  sedi  sancto  cupit  ipse  fidelis 
Rese  velat  matri,  sabici  sibi  vel  qiuAi  patri." 

POKIZO. 
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advanced  as  far  as  Verona ;  a  tnmnlt  in  that  citj  shoolc 
his  confidence  in  the  commanding  sanctity  of  his  pres< 
ence.  His  more  prudent  coansellors  suggested  the 
unconquerable  determination  of  the  Grermans  to  main« 
tain  the  right  of  investiture,  and  the  danger  of  placing 
himself  in  the  power  of  a  prince  at  once  so  daring  and 
perfidious.^  He  would  be  more  safe  in  the  friendly/ 
territory  and  under  the  less  doubtful  protection  of  the 
King  of  France.  The  acts  of  Henry  might  justify  this 
mistrust.  The  king  proceeded  at  once  to  invest  the 
Bishops  of  Verdun  and  Halberstadt,  and  commanded 
the  Archbishop  of  Treves  to  consecrate  them ;  he  reir^ 
stated  the  Bishop  Udo,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the 
Pope,  in  the  see  of  Hildesheim;  he  forced  an  abbot 
who  was  actually  under  an  interdict  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Tron  to  violate  his  suspension.  The  papal  clergy 
throughout  (Jermany  quailed  before  these  vigorous  meas- 
ures. So  utterly  were  they  prostrated  that  Gebhard  of 
Constance,  Oderic  of  Passau,  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  avoiding  all  communion  with  the  excommuni- 
cate, had  determined  to  engage  in  a  foreign  pilgrimage. 
Paschal  entreats  them  to  remain  as  shining  lights,  and 
not  to  leave  Germany  a  land  of  utter  darkness.^ 

The  tone  of  Henry's  ambassadors,  before  a  Council 
held  by  Pope  Paschal  at  Troyes,*  in  Champagne,  was 
as  haughty  and  unyielding.  He  demanded  his  fall  priv- 
ilege of  electing  bishops,  granted,  according  to  his  afi« 
sertion,  by  the  Pope  to  Charlemagne.*    He  would  not 

1  Chronicon  Ursbeigenae,  sub  aim.  1107. 

3  Epist  Qebhard.  Constant.,  &c.    '*  Et  in  medio  nationis  pniy«  et  pflr> 
versn  tanqnam  himinaria  Inoere  stadeant*'  —  Oct  37, 1106. 

*  Maj  23, 1107.   The  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  Bothard,  reftiaed  to  l*e  prvsent 
at  Troyes. 

*  Chronicon  XTrsbei^nse,  sab  ann.  1107. 
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condescend  to  permit  questions  which  related  to  the 
(German  Empire  to  be  agitated  in  a  foreign  country,  in 
France.  At  Rome  this  great  cause  should  be  decided ; 
and  a  year's  truce  was  mutually  agreed  upon,  to  allow 
the  Emperor  to  make  his  appearance  in  that  ci^. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  third  year  after  this 
truce  that  Henry  descended  into  Italy.  These  years 
were  occupied  by  wars  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and 
Poland.  Though  not  always  or  eventually  successful, 
the  valor  and  determination  of  Henry,  as  well  as  his 
unscrupulous  use  of  treachery  when  force  failed, 
strengthened  the  general  dread  of  his  power  and  his 
ambition. 

In  a  great  Diet  at  Ratisbon  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  a.d.,  1110,  the  Emperor  anounced  »•♦•» 
his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Rome  —  I.  For  a.d.  mo*, 
his  coronation  ;  the  Pope  had  already  expressed  to  the 
Bang's  ambassadors  his  willingness  to  perform  that 
ceremony,  if  Henry  would  declare  himself  a  faithful 
son  and  protector  of  the  Church.  II.  To  reestablish 
order  in  Italy.  The  Lombard  Republics  had  now  be- 
gun to  assert  their  own  freedom,  and  to  wage  furious 
battle  against  the  freedom  of  their  neighbors.  Almost 
every  city  was  at  war  with  another ;  Milan  with  Lodi, 
Pavia  with  Tortona,  Pisa  with  Lucca.  III.  To  take 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Church  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  Pope.^  He  delayed  only  to  celebrate 
his  betrothal  with  Matilda,  the  Infant  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  of  England. 

The  summons  was  obeyed  in  every  part  of  the  Em- 
pire.    Above  30,000  knights,  with  their  at-  H«my'* 
tendants,  and  the  infantry,  assembled  under  "™^' 
1  **  Ad  nntum  patiis  iqK)stolid.*' 
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the  Imperial  banner,  the  most  formidable  army  which 
Tor  some  centuries  had  descended  from  the  Alps ;  and 
to  be  increased  by  the  Italian  partisans  of  the  Em- 
peror. Large  contribations  were  made  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition.  In  order  to  cope  with  the 
papal  party,  not  in  arms  only,  but  likewise  in  argument, 
he  was  attended  by  the  most  learned  of  the  Transal- 
pine ecclesiastical  scholars,  ready  to  do  theological  bat- 
tle in  his  cause.^  Though  an  angry  comet  glared  in 
the  heavens,  yet  the  Empire  seemed  to  adopt  with 
eager  loyalty  this  invasion  of  Italy. 

The  first  act  of  Henry  struck  terror  into  all  minds. 
Heniy  in  With  a  Considerable  division  of  the  army,  the 
^**^  Emperor  himself  descended  from  Savoy  upon 

Ivrea,  and  reached  Vercelli.  Novara  presumed  to  re- 
sist. The  unfortunate  town  was  given  up  to  the  flames, 
its  walls  razed  to  the  ground.  All  the  other  cities  of 
Ivombardy,  appalled  by  this  example,  sent  their  plate 
and  large  contributions  in  money  to  the  Emperor.  The 
haughty  and  populous  Milan  alone  reused  this  mark 
of  subjection  .2  The  other  division  of  the  army  had 
descended  by  the  valley  of  Trent ;  the  united  forces 
assembled  in  the  plains  of  Roncaglia,  near  Piacenza. 
The  proud  and  politic  Matilda  had  entertained  the  im- 
perial ambassadors  on  their  return  from  Rome  with 
friendly  courtesy.  The  Emperor  knew  too  well  her  im- 
portance not  to  attempt  to  gain  her  neutrality,  if  not 

1  His  chaplain,  David  the  Scot,  was  to  be  the  historian  of  the  ezpeditioB 
His  work  is  lost,  bat  was  used  by  the  author  of  the  Ohronicon  Ursberyense 
and  by  William  of  Malmesbuiy. 

3  ^*  Aurea  vasa  sibi,  necnon  argentea  misit 

Plurima,  cum  multis  urbs  omnis  denique  nommis. 

Nobilis  urbs  solum  Mediolanum  populosa 

Non  servivit  ei,  nummum  neque  contuitt  fsris." — Domvo. 
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her  support ;  she  was  too  prudent  to  ofiend  a  warlike 
sovereign  at  the  head  of  such  a  force.  She  swore  alle- 
giance, and  promised  fealty  against  all  enemies  except 
the  Pope.  Henry  confirmed  her  in  all  her  possessioni 
ind  privileges. 

The  army  advanced,  but  suffered  great  losses  both 
of  horses  and  men  irom  continued  heavy  rains  in  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines.  The  strong  fortress  of  Pon- 
tremoli  followed  the  example  and  shared  the  fate  of 
Novara.  At  Florence  Henry  held  hi»  Christmas,  and 
compelled  Pisa  and  Lucca  to  make  $  treaty  of  peace. 
Such  an  army  as  Henry's  was  not  like  jj  to  be  restrained 
by  severe  discipline,  nor  was  Henry  likely  to  enforce 
discipline,  unless  from  policy.  Of  mwny  dti^  he  gained 
possession  by  delusive  oflers  of  pea.^.  Nc  person  or 
properly  was  treated  with  respect ;  churches  were  de- 
stroyed: religious  men  seized  and  plundered,  or  ex- 
pelled from  their  monasteries.  In  Arezzo  Henrv  took 
the  part  of  the  clergy  against  the  people,  levelled  the 
walls  and  fortifications,  and  destroyed  great  part  of  the 
city.* 

And  still  his  march  continued  unresisted  and  ui^ 
checked  towards  Rome.  He  advanced  to  Aquapen 
dente,  to  Sutri.  There  the  Pope,  utterly  defenceless, 
awaited  this  terrible  visit.  He  had  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail on  his  vassals,  the  Norman  princes  of  Calabria  and 
Apulia,  to  succor  him  in  the  hour  of  need ;  not  a  knight 
obeyed  his  summons. 

From  the  ruins  of  Arezzo  Henry  had  sent  forward 
an  embassy  —  the  Chancellor  Albert,  Count  Heniy  ad 
Godfrey  of  Calw,  and  other  nobles,  to  nego-  bo«m. 
tiate  with  the  Pontiff.     Peter,  the  son  of  Leo,  a  man 

1  AnnalUt  Saxo ,  sub  ann.  1111. 
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of  Jewish  descent,  once  a  partisan  of  the  Antipope 
Gaibert,  now  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Pope,  who  had 
extraordinary  influence  over  the  people  of  Rome,  was 
called  in  to  assist  the  Cardinals  in  their  council.  The 
dispute  seemed  hopelessly  irreconcilable.  The  Pope 
could  not  cede  the  right  of  investiture,  which  his  pred- 
ecessors and  himself  in  every  Council,  at  Guastalla, 
at  Troyes,  still  later  at  Benevento,  and  in  the  Lateran,^ 
had  declared  to  be  a  sacrilegious  usurpation.  Such  an 
Emperor,  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  army,  was  not 
likely  to  abandon  a  right  exercised  by  his  ancestors  in 
the  Empire  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 

To  the  amazement  and  indignation  of  that  age,  and 
to  the  wonder  of  posterity,^  the  plain  principles  of  right 
and  equity  began  to  make  themselves  heard.  If  the 
clergy  would  persist  in  holding  large  t^nporalities,  they 
must  hold  them  liable  to  the  obligations  and  subordinate 
to  the  authority  of  the  State.  But  if  they  would  sur- 
render all  these  fie&,  royalties,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities, by  which  they  were  pei^tually  embroiled  in 
secular  concerns,  and  return  into  their  purely  eccle- 
siastical functions,  all  interference  of  the  State  with 
the  consecration  of  bishops  became  a  manifest  inva- 
sion on  the  Church.  The  Church  must  content  her- 
self with  its  tithes  and  offerings ;  so  the  clergy  would 
be  relieved  from  those  abuses  inseparable  from  vast 
temporal  possessions,  and  in  Germany  in  general  so 
flagrantly  injurious  to  the  sacred  character.  Through 
their  vast  territorial  domains,  bishops  and  abbots  were 

i  At  Benevento,  Oct  1008;  in  the  Lateran,  1110,  March  7.  Annalist 
Sazo.  apnd  Pertz,  yi.  748.    Amial.  Hildesheun.,  ibid.  iii.  113. 

s  "  Anch^  oggi  ai  ha  pena  a  credere,  che  tin  pontifice  arrivasai  a  promet- 
tere  una  si  smieorata  concessione."  —  Muratori,  Ann.  d*  Italia,  sab  ana 

ion. 
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not  only  compelled  to  perpetual  attendance  in  the  civil 
courts,  but  even  bound  to  militaiy  service,  by  which 
they  could  scarcely  escape  being  partakers  in  rapine, 
sacrilege,  incendiarism,  and  homicide.  The  ministers  of 
the  altar  had  become  ministers  of  the  court  Out  ^^ 
this  arose  the  so  branded  monstrous  claim  of  the  *^  to 
of  investiture,  which  had  been  justly  condenr^N^p^li 
Gregory  and  by  Urban.  Re'move  the  cans/.  ^ 
evil,  the  evil  would  cease.^  \ ' 

Fope  Paschal,  either  in  his  fear,  and  in  i 
sciousness  of  his  desperate  and  helpless  posit 
from  some  secret  conviction  that  this  was  the  i 
terest  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  most  Chi. 
course ;  or  anticipating  the  unconquerable  resistant 
the  clergy,  which  would  release  him  from  the  frilfilment 
of  his  part  of  the  treaty,  and  throw  the  whole  prelacy 
and  clergy  on  his  side,  suddenly  acquiesced  in  this  basis 
for  the  treaty.*     The  Church  surrendered  all  the  pos- 
sessions and  all  the  royalties  which  it  had  received  of 
the  Empire  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  from  the  days 
of  Charlemagne,  Louis  the  Pious,  and  Henry  I. ;  all 
the  cities,  duchies,  marquisates,  countships,  rights  of 


1  The  Emperor  recites  tbe  letter  of  Paechel.  ^  In  veetri  Autem  regM 
ptftibae  episcopi  vel  abbetee  adeo  curie  eecolaribiis  occnpantor,  nt  comite- 
tmn  assidui  frequentare,  et  mnitiam  exeroere  cogantar,  qiue  niminim  ant  viz 
ant  noUo  modo  sine  npinis,  sacrQegiis,  incendiis,  ant  homiddiis  ezhibetor. 
Ministri  vero  aftont,  mimttri  emim  fated  -rnmU^  quia  dviiaUi^  duetUus,  mar' 
^itmatn$,  moneias^  tmrtSy  et  eeUra^  ad  regni  serviHum  perHnentia  a  regibw 
jeegMmnt.*'  —  Dodechin  apod  Stravinm,  p.  669. 

s  He  had  already  eongratnlated  Henry,  **  quod  patris  neqnitiam  abfaor- 
reret**  Paschal  had  been  perplexed  to  show  what  wickedness  of  his  fSither, 
as  regards  the  Church,  Heniy  abhorred.    Cliron.  Casin. 

s  There  is  much  ^diich  is  contradictoiy  in  the  statements.  According  t» 
the  writer  of  the  Chronicon  Casinense,  the  treaty  was  concluded  while  Heniy 
was  stin  at  Florence  by  Peter  Leonis  on  the  side  of  the  Pope,  and  the  aw 
bassadoTB  of  Henry. 

VOL.  IV.  7 
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coining  money,  customs,  tolls,^  advocacies,  rights  of 
Feb.  12,  uii.  raising  soldiers,  courts  and  castles,  held  of  the 
Empire.  The  King,  on  his  part,  gaye  np  the  now 
vain  and  unmeaning  form  of  Investiture.^ 
*  The  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  porch  of  St.  Peter's 
cow.  Church,  it  might  seem,  in  the  actual  presence 
ecessjjjfiqjostle.  The  King  pledged  himself  on  the  day 
coronation,  in  the  sight  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people,  to  grant  the  investiture  of  all  the  churches. 
The  Pope,  at  the  same  time,  was  to  confirm  by  an  oath 
the  surrender  of  all  the  royalties  held  by  the  Church. 
On  one  point  alone  the  Pope  was  inflexible.  Henry 
entreated  permission  to  bury  his  father  in  consecrated 
ground.  The  Pope,  who  had  already  significantly  re- 
minded Henry  that  he  had  acknowledged  and  professed 
to  abhor  the  wickedness  of  his  fiither,  infemous  through- 
out the  world,  declared  that  the  martyrs  sternly  exacted 
the  expulsion  of  that  guilty  man  from  their  churches  ; 
they  would  hold  no  communion  in  death  Mrith  him  who 
died  out  of  communion  Mrith  the  Church.* 

The  King  pressed  this  point  no  further ;  but  he  con- 
sented to  swear  never  hereafter  to  intermeddle  in  the 
investiture  of  the  churches,  which  clearly  did  not  be- 
long to  the  Empire,  or  to  disturb  them  in  the  firee  pos- 
session of  oblations  or  property.  He  was  to  restore 
and  maintain  to  the  Holy  See  the  patrimony  of  St  Pe- 
ter, as  it  had  been  granted  by  Pepin,  by  Charlemagne, 
and  by  Louis.     He  was  to  pledge  himself  neither  in 

1  •*  Advocatiafl  regum,  jura  centurionum.'* 
«  The  flret  convention  in  Pertz,  Leg.  ii.  68.  Eccard,  ii.  270. 
'  "  Hostis  enim  nequitianii  toto  jam  secolo  diffamatam,  et  interins  C09- 
aosceret,  et  graviua  abborreret  ....  Ipsoe  etiam  Dei  Martyres  jam  m 
ooelestibaB  positos  id  terribiliter  exegisse  sciret,  ut  sceleratorom  cadavera  d« 
sttk  Basilids  pellerentur,  nt  qnibns  viventlbas  non  commanicamu8|  nef 
mortois  coommnicare  posstunos."  —  Cbron.  Casin.,  cap.  zzzvi. 
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word  nor  thought  to  injure  either  in  Ufe  or  limb,  or  by 
imprisonment  by  himself  or  others,  the  Pope  or  any  of 
his  adherents,  by  name  Peter,  the  son  of  Leo,  or  his 
SODS,  who  were  to  be  hostages  for  the  Pope.  All  the 
great  princes  of  the  Empire,  among  them  Frederick 
Prince  of  Swabia  and  the  Chancellor  Albert,  were  to 
guarantee  by  oath  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  Both 
sides  gave  hostages :  the  Emperor  bis  nephew  Fred- 
erick of  Swabia,  Bruno  Bishop  of  Spires,  and  three 
others ;  the  Pope  the  sons  or  kindred  of  Peter,  the  son 
of  Leo.  The  Pope  not  only  consented  on  these  terms 
to  perform  the  rite  of  coronation,  he  also  pledged  him- 
self never  hereafter  to  disturb  the  Emperor  or  the 
Empire  on  these  questions ;  to  Und  his  successors  by 
an  anathema  not  to  presume  to  break  this  treaty.  And 
Peter  the  son  of  Leo  pledged  himself,  if  the  Pope 
should  &il  in  his  part  of  the  contract,  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  be  his  &ithful  vassal. 

Such  was  the  solemn  compact  between  the  two  great 
Powers  of  Latin  Christendom.  The  oaths  may  still  be 
read  with  which  it  was  ratified  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties.i 

On  Saturday,  the  11th  of  February,  Henry  appeared 
on  the  Monte  Mario.  A  deputation  from  the  city  met 
him,  and  required  his  oath  to  respect  the  liberties  of 
Rome.  Henry,  perhaps  from  ignorance  of  the  language, 
replied  in  Grerman  ;  a  suspicion  of  treachery  arose ;  the 
Romans  withdrew  in  deep  but  silent  mistrust.  The 
hostages  were  exchanged  on  each  side  ;  Henry  ratified 
his  compact,  and  guaranteed  to  the  Pope,  besides  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  that  which  belonged  to  neither 
Apulia,  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  the  principality  of  Capua 

1  Apud  Perts.    Maosi,  sub  um. 
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The  next  day  (Sunday)  a  magnificent  procession  oi 
Pro^5,„^^  ^^  the  authorities  and  of  the  people,  under  their 
Bt.  Petar'i.  different  banners^  escorted  the  King  into  the 
city.  The  standards  of  the  old  Republic  and  the  new 
religion  were  mingled  together.  The  torchbearers,  the 
bearers  of  the  Cross,  the  Eagles,  the  banners  em- 
blazoned with  the  Lion,  the  Wolf,  and  the  Dragon.* 
The  people  strewed  flowers  and  palm-branches;  all 
the  guilds  and  schools  marched  in  their  array.  Ao* 
cording  to  usage,  at  two  difierent  places  the  Emperor 
took  the  oath  to  protect  and  maintain  the  fifanchises  of 
the  people.  The  Jews  before  the  gate  of  the  Leonine 
City,  the  Greeks  in  the  gate  itself,  the  whole  people  as 
he  passed  through  the  streets,  welcomed  him  with  songs 
and  hymns  and  all  royal  honors.  He  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  ascended  the  steps  of  St.  Peter,  ap- 
proached the  Pope,  who  was  encircled  by  the  cardinals, 
by  many  bishops,  by  the  whole  clergy  and  choir  of 
the  Church.^  He  kissed  first  the  feet,  and  then  the. 
mouth  of  the  Pontifi^;  they  embraced  three  times,  and 
three  times  in  honor  of  the  Trinity  exchanged  the 
holy  kiss  on  the  forehead,  the  eyes,  and  the  lips.  All 
without  was  the  smoothest  and  most  cordial  harmony, 
but  within  there  was  profound  mispving.  Henry  had 
demanded  that  the  gates  and  towers  of  the  Vatican 
should  be  occupied  by  his  soldiery. 

The  King  took  the  right  hand  of  the  Pope ;  the  peo- 
g^^^  pie  rant  the  air  with  acclamations.    The  King 

made  his  solemn  declaration  to  observe  the 


1  Annalista  Saxo. 

3  The  Chron.  Casin.  makes  Heniy  moimt  his  hone  again,  and  as  it 
should  seem  ride  up  the  steps,  for  he  dismonnts  again  to  greet  the  Pope. 
This  is  not  onimportant,  as  the  monk  makes  Heniy  hold  the  Pope's  stimip 
^itnitoris  officiom  exhiboit).    Bat  was  the  Pope  on  hontebaok  ? 
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treaty;  the  Pope  declared  him  Emperor,  and  agaiii 
the  Pope  bestowed  the  kiss  of  peace.  They  now  took 
their  seats  within  the  porphyry  chanceh 

Bat  after  all  this  solemn  negotiation,  this  imposing 
preparation,  which  would  trust  the  other  ?  which  would 
first  venture  to  make  the  full,  the  irrevocable  con- 
cession ?  The  character  of  Henry  justifies  the  dark- 
est suspicion  of  his  treachery,  but  the  Pope  must  by 
this  time  have  known  that  the  Church  would  never 
permit  him  to  ratify  the  rash  and  prodigal  conces- 
sion to  which  he  was  pledged  so  solemnly.  All  the 
more  lofty  Churchmen  had  heard  with  stmazement  that 
the  successor  of  Hildebrand  and  of  Urban  had  sur- 
rendered at  once  half  of  the  dignity,  more  than  half 
of  the  power,  the  independence,  perhaps  the  wealth  of 
the  Church.  The  Cardinals,  no  doubt,  as  appointed 
by  the  late  Popes,  were  mostly  high  Hildebrandines. 
Many  of  the  Lombard  bishops  held  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  the  cities  which  would  have  been  at  the  least 
imperilled  by  this  unlimited  surrender  of  all  royalties. 
But  the  blow  was  heaviest  on  the  Transalpine  prelates. 
The  great  prince  bishops  of  Germany  ceased  at  once 
to  be  princes  ;  they  became  but  bishops.  They  were 
to  yield  up  all  their  pomp,  all  their  vast  temporal 
power.  It  was  the  avowed  design  to  banish  them  firom 
the  camp,  the  council,  and  the  court,  and  to  confine 
them  to  the  cathedral.  They  were  no  longer,  as  hold- 
ing the  most  magnificent  imperial  fiefs,  to  rank  with 
the  coimts,  and  dukes,  and  princes ;  to  take  the  lead 
at  the  Diet ;  to  grant  or  to  withhold  their  contingent 
of  armed  men  for  service  under  the  Imperial  banner 
to  ride  abroad  with  a  splendid  retinue ;  to  build  not 
only  sumptuous  palaces  but  strong  castles ;  to  be»  tlie 
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great  justiciaries  in  their  cities,  to  levy  tolls,  appoint 
markets  and  havens.  Their  sole  occupation  henceforth 
was  to  be  their  spiritual  cure,  the  services  in  their 
churches,  the  superintendence  of  their  dioceses:  the 
clergy  were  to  be  their  only  vassals,  their  honor  only 
that  which  they  might  command  by  their  sacerdotal 
character,  their  influence  that  only  of  the  chief  spirit- 
ual pastor  within  their  sees.  The  Pope  might  seem 
deUberately  and  treacherously  to  sacrifice  all  the  higher 
ecclesiastics,  to  strip  them  remorselessly  of  all  those  ac- 
cessories of  outward  show  and  temporal  influence  (some 
of  the  better  .prelates  might  regret  the  loss  of  that 
power,  as  disabling  them  from  the  protection  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor) : 
at  the  same  time  he  secured  himself:  to  him  die  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  was  to  be  confirmed  in  its  utmost  am- 
plitude. He,  and  he  only,  was  still  to  be  independent 
of  the  tithes  and  oblations  of  the  faithful ;  to  be  a  sov- 
ereign, at  least  with  all  the  real  powers  of  a  sovereign. 
They  sat,  then,  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  watch- 
ing each  other's  movements;  each  determined  not  to 
commit  himself  by  some  hasty  word  or  act.  The  ob- 
ject of  each  was  to  throw  upon  the  other  the  shame 
and  obloquy  of  the  violation  of  contract.  Their  his- 
torians have  faithfully  inherited  their  mistrust  and  sus- 
picion, and  cast  the  blame  of  the  inevitable  breach  on 
either  of  the  irreconcilable  patiies.  Henry  indeed  is 
his  own  historian,  and  asserts  the  whole  to  have  been  a 
stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  t6  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  claim  to  the  investiture.  And  no  doubt 
the  advantage  was  so  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  king 
that  even  some  of  his  own  seemingly  most  ardent  adhe- 
rents might  dread,  and  might  endeavor  to  interrupt,  a 
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treaty  whioh  threw  such  immense  power  into  his  hands. 
Not  merely  was  he  relieved  from  tfie  salutary  check  of 
the  ecclesiastical  feudatories,  but  some  of  the  superior 
nobles  becoming  his  vassals,  holding  directly  of  the 
Emperor  instead  of  intermediately  of  the  Church,  were 
less  safe  from  tyranny  and  oppression.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  asserted  tiat  Henry  had  determined  never 
to  concede  the  investiture  —  that  this  was  one  more 
added  to  his  acts  of  perfidy  and  fidsehood.^ 

At  length  the  king  withdrew  into  a  private  chamber 
to  consult  with  his  nobles  and  his  prelates :  among  these 
were  three  Lombard  bishops,  of  Parma,  Reggio,  and  Pia- 
cenza.  His  principal  adviser  was  the  Chancellor  Albert, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  a  man  of  daring  and 
ambition :  of  the  secrets  of  this  council  nothing  transpired. 

Time  wore  away.  The  Transalpine  prelates,  to  re- 
monstrate (no  doubt  their  remonstrance  deepened  into 
expostulation,  into  menace),  threw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope.  Paschal,  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
the  most  full  and  distinct  account,  still  held  the  lofty 
religious  doctrine  that  all  should  be  surrendered  to 
Caesar  which  belonged  to  Caesar,  that  the  clergy  should 
stand  altogether  aloof  from  temporal  concerns.^  This 
doctrine,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  have  been 
most  acceptable  to  the  ears  of  Caesar,  who  had  now  re- 
sumed his  place.  But  instead  of  the  calm  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  the  assembly  became  more  and  more 
timiultuous.  Loud  voices  clamored  that  the  treaty 
could  not  be  fulfilled.'   A  partisan  of  Henry  exclaimed, 

1  Amud.  Bomaii.,  p.  474;  Eccard,  Chron.;  AnnaL  Hildesheim.,  1111  { 
P indole  Piflan.;  Chron.  Cadn. 

A  Chronic  Casm. 

s  The  monk  (if  Honte  Casino  would  persuade  as  that  this  was  a  cry 
{reachercuslj  g^t  up  hj  the  patiUam  of  Heniy;  probably  the  loudest  re- 
■Mmstrants  were  Transalpines. 
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"  What  need  of  this  dispute  ?  Our  Emperor  shall  re- 
ceive the  crown  as  it  was  received  bj  Charlemagne,  hj 
Pepin,  and  by  Louis  I  *'  The  Pope  refused  to  proceed 
to  the  ceremony.  As  it  grew  later  he  proposed  to  ad- 
journ the  meeting.  The  Imperialists,  as  the  strife 
grew  more  hot,  took  measures  to  prevent  the  Pope  fix)m 
leaving  the  church  until  he  should  have  performed  the 
coronation.  He  and  the  clergy  were  surrounded  by 
files  of  soldiers  ;  they  were  scarcely  allowed  approach 
to  the  altar  to  provide  the  elements  for  the  Eucharist 
or  to  celebrate  the  evening  mass.  After  that  mass  they 
again  sat  under  guard  before  the  Concessional  of  St. 
Peter,  and  only  at  nightfidl  were  permitted,  under  the 
same  strict  custody,  to  retire  into  an  adjacent  building. 
Acts  of  violence  were  committed ;  some  of  the  attend- 
ant boys  and  even  the  clergy  were  beaten  and  stripped 
of  their  vestments:  two  bishops,  John  of  Tusculum 
and  Leo  of  Ostia,  made  their  escape  in  disguise. 

The  populace  of  Rome,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Pope,  indignant  at  his  treatment, 
or  at  least  hating  the  Germans,  who  had  already  given 
much  cause  for  suspicion  and  animosity,  rose  in  furious 
insurrection.  They  slew  all  the  unarmed  Teutons  who 
had  come  up  to  the  city  for  devotion  or  for  trade.  The 
next  day  they  crossed  the  Tiber,  attacked  the  army 
without  the  walls,  and,  flushed  with  some  success, 
turned  upon  the  Emperor  and  his  troops,  which  occu- 
pied St.  Peter's :  they  almost  got  possession  of  the  porch 
of  the  church.  The  Emperor,  who  had  mounted  his 
horse  half  armed,  and  charged  into  the  firay,  having 
transfixed  five  Romans  with  his  lance,  was  thrown  from 
liis  horse  and  wounded  in  the  fiwe.  A  devoted  adhe- 
rent, Otho,  a  Milanese  count,  gave  the  Emperor  his 
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horse,  but  was  himself  taken  prisoner,  carried  into  the 
streets  and  torn  limb  from  limb :  his  flesh  was  thrown 
to  the  dogs.  The  Emperor  shouted  to  his  knights  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  reproach,  "  Will  ye  leave  your  Emperor 
to  be  murdered  by  the  Romans?"  The  chivalrous 
spirit  kindled  at  his  voice  ;  the  troops  rallied  ;  the  bat- 
tle lasted  till  nightfall,  when  the  Romans,  having  plun- 
dered the  dead,  turned  back  towards  the  city  with  their 
booty.  But  the  Imperialists  had  now  recovered  from 
their  surprise,  charged  the  retreating  enemy,  and  slaugh- 
tered a  great  number,  who  would  not  abandon  their 
plunder  to  save  their  lives.  The  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
alone,  which  was  in  the  power  of  the  Romans,  checked 
the  Germans  and  protected  the  passage  of  the  river. 

All  that  night  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Tusculum  ^  lia- 
rangued  the  Romans,  and  exhorted  them  to  rescue  the 
Pope  and  the  cardinals  from  the  hands  of  their  ungodly 
enemies ;  he  lavished  on  all  sides  his  offers  of  absolu- 
tion. Henry  found  it  prudent  after  three  days  to  with- 
draw from  the  neighborhood  of  Rome :  his  Feb.  le. 
army  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Tiber,  which  lay 
between  him  and  the  city.  He  marched  along  the 
Flaminian  Way  towards  Soracte,  crossed  the  Tiber, 
and  afterwards  the  Anio,  and  there  joined  his  Italian 
adherents.  On  that  side  of  Rome  he  concentrated  his 
forces  and  wasted  the  whole  territory.  His  prisoners, 
the  Pope,  the  bishops,  and  the  cardinals,  were  treated 
with  great  indignity,  the  Pope  stripped  of  his  robes  of 
state,  the  clergy  bound  with  ropes.  The  Pope,  with 
two  bishops  and  four  cardinals,  were  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Treviso ;  no  one  of  his  Roman  adherents  was 

^  The  Bishop  of  Tascnlnm  eohances  the  prowess  and  success  of  th«  Re 
Compare  his  letter  to  the  Bbhop  of  Alba.  —  Labba,  p.  775. 
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permitted  to  approach  him ;  the  other  cardinals  were 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Corcodilo. 

The  indefatigable  Bishop  of  Tusculom  showed  the 
utmost  energy  in  keeping  up  the  resistance  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  But  no  help  could  be  expected  firom  the 
Normans.  Duke  Roger  and  his  brother  Bohemond 
were  just  dead  ;  the  Normans  could  only  hope  to  pro- 
tect their  own  territories  against  the  advance  of  the 
Emperor.  The  prince  of  Capua  made  an  attempt  to 
throw  300  men  into  Rome  ;  at  Ferentino  he  found  the 
Count  of  Tusculum  posted,  with  other  Italian  partisans 
of  Henry  :  his  troops  returned  to  Capua. 

Two  months  passed  away.^  The  Gterman  army 
wasted  the  whole  land  with  merciless  cruelty  up  to  the 
gates  of  Rome.  But  still  the  resolute  Paschal  reused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  right  of  investiture  or  to  crown  the 
Emperor.  Henry  is  said,  in  his  wrath,  to  have  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  Pope  and  all  the  car- 
dinals. In  vain  the  weary  and  now  dispirited  cardinals 
urged  that  he  gave  up  only  the  investiture  of  the  roy- 
alties, not  of  the  spiritual  powers  ;  in  vain  they  repre- 
sented the  danger  of  a  new  schism  which  might  distract 
the  whole  Church.  The  miseries  of  his  Roman  sub- 
jects at  length  touched  the  heart  of  Paschal ;  with 
many  tears  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  compelled,  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Church  and  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
to  yield  what  I  would  never  have  yidded  to  save  my 
own  life."  ^ 

1  The  net  of  Febniaiy  and  Uie  whole  of  Ifirch,  wHh  tome  dayt  of 
ApHl. 

>  **  Proponebatur  pontifici  captivonim  calamltatee  quod  amisris  liberis  of 
nxoribiis  domo  et  patri&  exoles  durioribus  compedibus  abducebantur.  Pro* 
ponebatur  Eccleda  Bomann  desolatio,  qum  pene  onmee  Cardinales  amiserat 
Propciebatar   graviseimum   schismatia   periculam,  quod  peue  anhreraa 
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Near  Ponte  Mommolo  over  the  Anio,  this  treaty  was 
ratified.  The  Pope  surrendered  to  the  Emperor  the 
right  of  investiture  over  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  the 
Empire.  He  promised  to  take  no  revenge  for  what 
had  passed,  more  especially  he  solemnly  pledged  him- 
self not  to  anathematize  Henry,  but  to  crown  Apriiu,!!. 
him  as  King,  Emperor,  and  Patrician  of  Rome,  and 
to  render  him  all  due  allegiance.  The  king  on  his 
|>art  covenanted  to  set  the  Pope,  the  cardinals,  and  all 
his  other  prisoners  at  libeiiy,  and  not  to  take  tn^. 
them  again  into  captivity;  to  make  peace  with  the 
Romans  and  all  the  adherents  of  the  Pope ;  to  main- 
tain the  Pope  in  the  possession  of  his  sacred  dignity, 
to  restore  all  the  property  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
spoiled, and,  saving  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  and  of 
the  Empire,  to  be  obedient  to  the  Pope  as  other  Cath- 
olic sovereigns  to  other  Catholic  Pontiffi  of  Rome. 

The  Germans  suspected  that  into  the  written  treaty 
might  furtively  be  introduced  some  protest  that  the 
Pope  was  under  force.  Count  Albert  Blandrade  de- 
clared to  Paschal  that  his  concession  must  be  uncon- 
ditional. "  If  I  may  not  add  a  written  condition," 
replied  the  Pope,  "  I  will  do  it  by  word."  He  turned 
to  the  Emperor :  *^  So  will  we  fulfil  our  oath  as  thou 
givest  assurance  that  thou  wilt  fulfil  thine."  The 
Emperor  could  not  but  assent.  Fourteen  cardinals 
and  ecclesiastics  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  fourteen 

LalbuB  eodobB  imminent  Victos  tandem  miMiiiB  filiomm,  labonne 
gnTibiis  sufipiriis  et  gemitibiis,  et  in  lacrymis  totus  eff^uns  eodens  pro 
libermtione  ac  pace  hoc  pati,  hoc  pennittere,  qaod  pro  vita  mea  noHatemia 
ooneentirem."— Annal.  Soman,  pi  476.  An  Imperialist  writer  strangely 
compares  the  conduct  of  Heniy,  in  thus  extorting  the  surrender,  with 
JacoVs  wrestling  fbr  a  blessing  with  the  angel.  — Ghron.  UrsbeigikiBeb 
mhe.    Alio  AmMUsta  Saxo. 
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princes  of  the  Empire  on  that  of  Henry,  guaranteed 
by  oath  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  The  writt^ 
compact  menaced  with  the  anathema  of  the  Churdi 
all  who  should  infiringe,  or  contumaciously  p^^sist  in 
infiinging,  this  Imperial  privilege.  No  bishop  was  to 
be  consecrated  till  he  had  received  investiture. 

The  army  advanced  again  to  Rome ;  they  crossed 
ipiii  18.  the  Salarian  bridge  and  entered  the  Leonine 
«he£inpeior.  city  beyoud  the  Tiber.  With  closed  doors, 
fijai-ful  of  some  new  tunault  of  the  people,  the  Pope, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  performed  the  office  of  cor- 
onation. Both  parties  seemed  solicitous  to  array  the 
treaty  in  the  most  binding  solemnities*  That  there 
might  appear  no  compulsion,  the  Eknperor,  as  soon  as 
he  had  been  crowned,  replaced  the  charter  of  his  priv- 
ilege in  the  Pope's  hand,  and  received  it  a  second  time, 
contrary  to  all  usage,  &om  his  hands.  The  mass  closed 
the  ceremony ;  the  Pope  brake  the  host :  **  As  this  part 
of  the  living  body  of  the  Lord  is  severed  from  the  rest, 
so  be  he  severed  from  the  Church  of  Christ  who  shall 
violate  this  treaty." 

A  deputation  of  the  Romans  was  then  permitted  to 
enter  the  church ;  they  presented  the  Emperor  with 
the  golden  diadem,  the  insignia  of  the  Patriciate  and 
Defensorship  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Yet  Henry  did  not 
enter,  as  his  predecessors  were  wont,  the  unruly  city ; 
he  withdrew  to  his  camp,  having  bestowed  rich  gifts 
upon  the  clergy  and  taken  hostages  for  their  fidelity : 
the  Pope  passed  by  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber  into 
Rome. 

The  Emperor  returned  to  (jermany,  having  extorted 
in  one  successfiil  campaign  that  which  no  power  had 
been  able  to  wring  from  the  more  stubborn  Hildebra?id 
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and  Urban.  So  great  was  the  terror  of  his  name  that 
the  devout  defender  of  the  Pope  and  of  his  supremacy, 
the  Countess  Matilda,  scrupled  not  to  maintain  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  him.  She  would  not  in- 
deed leave  her  secure  fortress,  but  the  Emperor  con- 
descended to  visit  her  at  Bianello ;  he  conversed  with 
her  in  German,  with  which,  as  bom  in  Lorraine,  she 
was  familiar,  released  at  her  request  the  Bishops  of 
Parma  and  Reggio,  called  her  by  the  endearing  name 
of  mother,  and  invested  her  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
province  of  laguria. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Paschal  not  to  believe  him  sin- 
cere in  his  desire  to  maintain  this  treaty,  so  DisMtidkc 
publicly  made,  so  solemnly  ratified*  But  he  Bona, 
could  no  more  resist  the  indignation  of  the  clergy  than 
the  menaces  of  the  Emperor.  The  few  cardinals  who 
had  been  imprisoned  with  him,  as  his  accomplices, 
feebly  defended  him  ;  all  the  rest  with  one  voice  called 
upon  him  immediately  to  annul  the  unholy,  the  sacri- 
l^ous  compact ;  to  excommunicate  the  Emperor  who 
had  dared  to  extort  by  violence  such  abandonment  of 
her  rights  from  the  Church.  The  Pope,  who  was  om- 
nipotent and  infallible  to  advance  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  when  he  would  make  any  concession  lost  at 
once  his  power  and  infallibility.  The  leader  of  the  old 
Hildebrandine  party,  more  papal  than  the  Pope  him- 
self, was  Bruno,  forwards  a  saint,  then  Bishop  of 
Segni  and  abbot  elect  of  Monte  Casino.  He  addressed 
the  Pope  to  his  &ce :  *^  They  say  that  I  am  thine 
enemy ;  I  am  not  thine  enemy :  I  owe  thee  the  love 
and  reverence  of  a  father.  But  it  is  written,  he  who 
hveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me^  is  not  worthy  of  me, 
I  love  thee,  but  I  love  Him  more  who  made  both  me  and 
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thee."  He  proceeded  to  denounce  the  treaty,  to  arraign 
the  Pope  for  violation  of  the  apostolic  canons,  for  her 
esy.  "  K  I  do  not  deprive  him  of  his  Abbey,"  said 
the  Pope  in  his  bitterness,  "  he  will  deprive  me  of  the 
Papacy."^  The  monks  of  Monte  Casino,  at  the  Pope's 
July 6.  instigation,  chose  another  abbot;  and  as  the 
new  abbot  was  supported  by  arms,  Bruno  gave  up  his 
claims  and  retired  to  his  bishopric  of  Segni. 

The  oath  which  the  Pope  had  taken,  and  ratified 
HmbuTus-  by  such  awftil  circumstances,  embarrassed 
pojSt.  the  Pope  alone.      The  clergy,  who  had  in- 

curred no  danger,  and  suflFered  no  indignity  or  distress, 
taunted  him  with  his  weakness,  contrasted  his  pliancy 
with  the  nobly  obstinate  resolution,  of  Hildebrand  and 
of  Urban,  and  exhorted  him  to  an  act  of  perfidy  and 
treason  of  which  he  would  bear  at  least  the  chief  guilt 
and  shame.  Paschal  was  sorely  beset  He  sought  for 
reasons  which  might  justify  him  to  the  world  and  to 
himself  for  breaking  faith  with  the  Emperor ;  he  found 
none,  except  the  refusal  to  surrender  certain  castles 
and  strongholds  in  the  papal  territory,  and  some  vague 
charges  of  ill-usage  towards  the  hostages.*  At  one 
time  he  threatened  to  lay  down  his  dignity  and  to  retire 
as  a  hermit  to  the  desert  island  of  Pontia,  At  length 
the  violent  and  incessant  reproaches  of  the  cardinals, 
and  what  might  seem  the  general  voice  of  the  clergy, 
overpowered  his  honor,  his  conscience,  his  religion. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Yienne,  he  declared 

1  Chronic.  Cuin. 

3  See  bis  letter,  apud  Eocard,  0.  374  and  S75.    **  Ex  quo  yobiaciim  lUam, 
qnam  dosUs,  pactionem  ftcimna,  non  solum  longiua  positi,  sed  ipn  etiam, 
qui  drca  nos  sunt,  cervicem  adyeraus  nos  erexeninr,  et  intestinia  bellif 
viscera  nostra  collacerant,  et  multo  faciem  nostram  rubore  perftindunt.**  - 
Oct  96. 1111. 
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that  he  had  acted  only  from  compulsion,  that  he  had 
yielded  up  the  right  of  investiture  only  to  save  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Church  and  the  city  of  Rome  firom  total 
ruin  ;^  he  declared  the  whole  treaty  null  and  void,  con- 
demned it  utterly,  and  confirmed  all  the  strong  decrees 
hf  Gregory  VII.  and  of  Urban  II.  When  this  intel- 
ligence was  communicated  to  the  Emperor,  his  Geiman 
nobles  were  so  indignant  that  the  legate,  had  he  not 
been  protected  by  the  Emperor,  would  hardly  hcve  es- 
caped with  his  life. 

But  more  was  necessary  than  this  unauthoritative 
letter  of  the  wavering  Pope  to  annul  this  solemn 
treaty,  to  reconcile  by  a  decree  of  the  Church  the 
mind  of  man  to  this  signal  breach  of  faith  and  dis- 
regard of  the  most  sacred  oath* 

In  March  (the  next  year)  a  council  assembled  in 
the  Lateran  Palace  ;  almost  all  the  cardinals,  K^h  |g^ 
whether  bishops,  priests,  or  abbots,  were  pres-  Jl^l^ii 
ent,  more  than  a  hundred  prelates,  almost  all  ^^<*^"^- 
from  the  south  of  Italy,  firom  the  north  only  the  Vene> 
tian  patriarch,  from  France  the  Archbishops  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne,  from  Germany  none. 

The  Pope,  by  a  subtle  subterfuge,  endeavored  to 
reconcile  his  personal  observance  with  the  iqntroe^- 
absolute  abrogation  of  the  whole  treaty.  He  Pop*, 
protested  that,  though  the  Emperor  had  not  kept  faith 
with  him,  he  would  keep  fiuth  with  the  Emperor ;  that 
he  would  neither  disquiet  him  on  the  subject  of  the  in* 
restitures,  nor  utter  an  anathema  against  him,*  though 

1  Card.  AmgoD.  ap.  Hnntori. 

s  "  Ego  eum  nunqiuuii  anatheinatitibey  at  mmqaam  de  invaatitiiria  ia- 
qoietabo,  porro  scriptom  iUad,  quod  magnis  neoeeaitadbiu  ooactua,  non  pro 
tHA  mel^  non  pro  salnte  ant  glori&  me&,  sed  pro  aolis  eodeaia  necenitatibuf 
rine  firmtnim  consilio  ant  tnbacriptionibns  f^d,  super  qno  nulla  oonditiosA 
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he  declared  the  act  of  surrender  compulsory,  and  so  not 
obligatory:  his  sole  unadvised  act,  an  evil  act  which 
ought  by  God's  will  to  be  corrected.  At  the  same 
time,  with  consummate  art,  he  made  his  profession  of 
faith,  for  his  act  had  been  tainted  with  the  odious  name 
of  heresy ;  he  declared  his  unalterable  belief  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  statutes  of  the  (Ecumenic 
Councils,  an(^as  though  of  equal  obligation  with  these, 
in  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors  Gregory  and  Urban, 
decrees  which  asserted  lay  investiture  to  be  unla'idul 
and  impious,  and  pronounced  the  layman  who  should 
confer,  or  the  churchman  who  should  accept  such  in- 
vestiture, actually  excommunicate.  He  left  the  Coun- 
cil to  do  that  which  he  feared  or  scrupled  to  do.  The 
Council  proceeded  to  its  sentence,  which  unequivocally 
cancelled  and  declared  void,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, this  privilege,  extorted,  it  was  said,  by  the 
violence  of  Henry.  The  whole  assembly  with  loud 
acclamations  testified  their  assent,  ^^  Amen  I  Amen  I 
So  be  iti   So  be  it!"i 

But  Henry  was  still  within  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
councuof  and  Paschal  refused  so  flagrantly  to  violate 
oommuni-  his  oath,  to  which  on  this  point  he  had  been 
Emperor.  Specifically  pledged  with  the  most  binding 
distinctness.  The  more  zealous  churchmen  determined 
to  take  upon  themselves  this  act  of  holy  vengeance. 
A  council  assembled  at  Vienne,  under  the  Archbishop 
Guido,  afterwards  Pope  Calixtus  H.  The  EmperoT 
condescended  to  send  his  ambassadors  with  letters,  r&- 

trallA  promissione  oonstrmgimnr!  —  pravft  ikctum  confiteor,  et  onmino  cor- 
rfgi,  domino  pnestante,  desidero.**  —  Cardin.  Arragon.  loe.  eft. 

1  "  Neque  vero  did  debet  privilegiam  sed  pravilegiom."  —  Labb«  ►( 
Mansi.  sub  ann.  1112.    A/*ta  Condlu,  apod  Perts. 
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ceived,  as  he  asserted,  from  the  Pope  since  the  decree 
of  the  Lateran  Council,  in  which  the  Pope  professed 
the  ntmost  amity,  and  his  desire  of  peace.  The  Coun- 
cil were  amazed,  but  not  disturbed  or  arrested  in  their 
violent  course.  As  they  considered  themselves  sanc- 
tioned in  their  meeting  by  the  Pope,  they  proceeded  to 
their  decree.  One  metropolitan  Council  took  upon 
itself  to  excommunicate  the  Emperor  I  They  declared 
investiture  by  lay  Iiands  to  be  a  heresy  ;  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  they  annulled  the  privilege  granted 
by  the  Pope,  as  extorted  by  violence.  "  Henry,  the 
King  of  the  Germans,  like  another  Judas,  has  betrayed 
the  Pope  by  kissing  his  feet,  has  imprisoned  him  with 
the  cardinals  and  other  prelates,  and  has  wrung  from 
him  by  force  that  most  impious  and  detestable  charter ; 
him  we  excommunicate,  anathematize,  cast  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  till  he  give  ftiU  satisfaction." 
These  decrees  were  sent  to  the  Pope,  with  a  signifi- 
cant menace,  which  implied  great  mistrust  in  his  firm- 
ness. "  If  you  will  confirm  these  decrees,  abstain  from 
all  intercourse,  and  reject  all  presents  from  that  cruel 
tyrant,  we  will  be  your  faithfril  sons ;  if  not,  so  God  be 
propitious  to  us,  you  will  compel  us  to  renounce  all  sub- 
jection and  obedience."  ^ 

To  this  more  than  papal  power  the  Pope  submitted ; 
ho  ratified  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Vi-  oet.  ao. 
eime,  thus  doing  by  others  what  he  was  solemnly  sworn 
not  to  do  himself;  allowing  what  was  usually  supposed 
an  inferior  tribunal  to  dispense  with  the  oath  which  he 
dared  not  himself  retract ;  by  an  unworthy  sophistry 

^  Letter  of  Aichbishop  of  Vienne,  and  the  aocoont  of  the  CloimcU,  apn^ 
Labbe  et  Mansi,  a.d.  1112. 
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trying  to  obtain  the  advantage  without  the  guilt  of  per- 
jury.^ 

But  these  things  were  not  done  without  stnHig  re* 
monstrance,  and  that  from  the  clergy  of  France.  A 
protest  was  issued,  written  by  the  learned  Ivo  of  Char- 
tres,  and  adopted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  and  his 
clergy,  denying  the  temporal  claim  to  the  investitures 
to  be  heresy,  and  disclaiming  all  concurrence  in  these 
audacious  proceedings.^ 

A  good  and  prudent  Emptor  might  have  defied  an 
interdict  issued  by  less  than  the  Pope.  But  the  man 
Dtacontent  who  had  attained,  his  sovereignty  by  such 
of  the  violent  and  unjustifiable  means  was  not  likelv 

pniatoe.  to  cxcrcise  it  With  justico  and  moderation. 
He  who  neither  respected  the  authority  nor  even  the 
jacred  person  of  his  fitther  and  Emperor,  nor  the  more 
sacred  person  of  the  Pope,  woidd  trample  under  foot, 
if  in  his  way,  the  more  vulgar  rights  of  vassals  or  of 
subjects.  Henry  condescended  indeed  to  attempt  a 
reconciliation  with  his  father's  friends,  to  eflhoe  the 
memory  of  his  ingratitude  by  tardy  piety.  He  cel- 
ebrated with  a  mockery  of  splendor  the  funeral  of  his 
father  (he  had  wrung  at  length  the  unwilling  sanction 
of  the  Pope)  in  the  cathedral  of  Spires ;  he  bestowed 
munificent  endowments  and  immunities  on  that  church. 
The  city  of  Worms  was  rewarded  by  special  privileges 
for  her  long-tried  attachment  to  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV.,  an  attachment  which,  if  it  could  be  transferred, 
might  be  equally  necessary  to  his  son.  For  while 
Henry  V.  aspired  to  rule  as  a  despot,  he  soon  discov'- 
ered  that  he  wanted  despotic  power ;  he  found  that  tha 

1  Mansi.    Bouquet,  zv.  09. 

^  Apud  Labbe  ct  Manai,  sub  ann.  1119. 
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habit  of  rebellion,  which  he  had  encouraged  for  his 
own  ends,  would  be  constantly  recoiling  against  himself. 
His  reign  was  almost  one  long  civil  war.  Prince  after 
prince,  either  alienated  by  his  pride  or  by  some  violent 
invasion  of  their  rights,  the  seizure  and  sequestration 
of  their  fiefi,  or  interference  with  their  succession, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Instead  of  reconciling 
the  ecclesiastical  princes  and  prelates  by  a  temperate 
and  generous  use  of  the  right  of  investiture,  he  be- 
trayed, or  was  thought  to  betray,  his  determination  to 
reannex  as  much  of  the  ecclesiastical  domains  as  he 
could  to  the  Empire.  The  excommunication  was  at 
once  a  ready  justification  for  the  revolt  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  vassals  of  the  Empire,  and  a  formidable 
weapon  in  their  hands.  From  the  first  his  acts  had\ 
been  4ield  in  detestation  by  some  of  the  Transalpine 
prelates.  Gerard,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  had  openly 
condemned  him  ;  the  holy  Conrad  retired  into  the  des- 
ert, where  he  proclaimed  his  horror  of  such  deeds. 
The  monks  of  Hirschau,  as  their  enemies  the  monks 
of  Laurisheim  declared,  spoke  of  the  Emperor  as  an 
excommunicated  heretic.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
almost  alone  defied  the  whole  force  of  Henry,  repelled 
his  troops,  and  gradually  drew  into  one  party  the  great 
body  of  malecontents.  Almost  the  whole  clergy  by 
d^ees  threw  themselves  into  the  papal  faction.  The 
Legates  of  the  Pope,  of  their  own  authority  it  is  true, 
and  without  the  express  sanction  of  the  Pope,  dissem* 
inated  and  even  published  the  act  of  excommunication 
in  many  quarters.  It  was  renewed  in  a  synod  at  Beau- 
vais,  with  the  sanction  of  the  metropolitan ;  it  was 
formally  pronounced  in  the  church  of  St.  Geryon  at 
Cologne.     The  inhabitants  of  Mentz,  though  imperial- 
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ists  at  heart,  rose  in  insurrection,  and  compelled  the  Em- 
peror to  release  their  archbishop  Albert,  once  Henry's 
most  faithful  partisan,  his  counsellor  throughout  all  the 
strong  proceedings  against  Pope  Paschal  in  Italy,  but 
now  having  been  raised  to  the  German  primacy  by 
Henry's  influence,  his  mortal  enemy.^  Albert  had 
been  tlirown  into  prison  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  ; 
he  was  worn  to  a  skeleton  by  his  confinement.  He 
became  an  object  of  profound  compassion  to  all  the 
enemies  of  Henry ;  his  bitter  and  powerful  mind  devot- 
ed itself  to  revenge.  Eriang,  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg, 
of  whose  fidelity  Henry  thought  himself  secure,  was 
sent  to  negotiate  with  the  revolted  princes  and  prelates, 
and  fell  off  at  once  to  the  papal  party. 

While  half  Germany  was  thus  at  open  war  with  the 
Death  of  Empcror,  the  death  of  the  great  Cojmtess 
itutuda.  Matilda  impeiiously  required  his  presence  in 
inl.  '  Italy.  If  the  Pope  obtained  peaceable  posses 
sion  of  her  vast  inheritance,  which  by  formal  instruments 
she, had  made  over  on  her  death  to  the  Apostolical  See, 
the  Pontiff  became  a  kind  of  king  in  Italy.  The  Em- 
peror immediately  announced  his  claim  not  only  to  all 
the  Impeiial  fiefs,  to  the  march  of  Tuscany,  to  Mantua 
and  other  cities,  but  to  all  the  allodial  and  patrimonial 
inheritance  held  by  the  Countess  ;^  and  thus  sprung  up  a 
new  subject  of  irreconcilable  strife  between  the  Popes 


1  The  Pope  oiged  his  release;  his  only  fiiolt  had  been  too  great  love  for 
Heniy.  **  Quantum  novimuB,  quantum  es^jterti  sumuij  testimonium  fedmus, 
quia  te  super  omnia  diligebat.*' — Epist  Paschal,  apud  Eocard,  ii.  S76. 
Mansi,  sub  ann.  1118. 

2  Muratori  suggests  that  the  Emperor  put  forward  the  claim  of  the 
house  of  Bavaria,  insisting  that  they  were  settled  on  Duke  Gaelf  the 
younger,  on  his  marriage.  This  claim  was  acknowledged  afterwarda  bf 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
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and  Emperors.     Henry  expressed  his  determination  to 
cross  the  Alps  in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 

At  Rome  the  preparations  of  Henry  for  his  second 
desc^it  mto  Italy  were  heard  by  some  with  appreheu* 
sion,  by  some  with  a  fierce  determination  to  enconnter, 
or  even  to  provoke  his  worst  hostility  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  Chnrch.  Early  in  the  ^ring  which  waa 
to  behold  this  descent,  a  Coondl  was  sum-^^^^^^ 
moned  in  the  Lateran.  The  clergy  awaited  SSSS^ 
in  jealous  impatience,  the  Hildebrandine  party  ^^^ 
mistrusting  the  courage  of  the  Pope  to  defy  the  Em- 
peror, the  more  moderate  doubting  his  firmness  to  resist 
their  more  violent  brethren.  As  yet  the  great  momen- 
tous question  was  not  proposed.  There  was  first  a  pre- 
liminary one,  too  important,  even  in  the  present  state 
of  affitirs,  not  to  receive  due  attention  ;  it  related  to  the 
Archbbhopric  of  Milan.  Grossolano,  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  moderation,  had  been  elected  to  that  metropol- 
itan see ;  he  had  taken  the  cross  and  gone  to  the  Holy 
Land.  During  his  absence  the  clergy  of  Milan  had, 
on  some  charge  of  simoniacal  proceeding  (he  may  not 
have  been  so  austerely  opposed  as  they  might  wish  to 
the  old  unextinguished  faction  of  the  married  clergy), 
or,  as  it  is  alleged,  because  he  had  been  uncanonically 
translated  firom  the  see  of  Savona,  declared  him  to  have 
forfeited  his  see.  They  proceeded  to  elect  a.©,  uia. 
Giordano,  represented,  by  no  friendly  writer,  as  a  man 
without  education  (perhaps  of  the  monastic  school)  and 
of  no  great  weight.  Giordano  had  been  consecrated 
by  three  suffiragans :  Landolf  Bishop  of  Asti,  who  at- 
tempted to  fly,  but  was  brought  back  and  compelled  to 
perform  the  o£5ce ;  Arialdo  Bishop  of  Genoa ;  and 
Mamardo  Bishop  of  Turin.     Mamardo  hastened  to 
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Rome  to  demand  the  metropolitan  pall  for  Giordano. 
The  Arehiepiscopate  of  Milan  was  of  too  great  dignity 
and  influence  not  to  be  secured  at  any  cost  for  the  high 
party.  The  Pope  abandoned  unheard  the  cause  of 
Grossolano,  and  sent  the  pall  to  Giordano,  but  he 
was  not  to  be  arrayed  in  it  till  he  had  sworn  fidelity  to 
the  Pope,  and  sworn  to  refuse  investiture  from  the  Em* 
peror.  For  six  months  Giordano  steadfastly  declined  to 
receive  the  pall  on  these  terms.  A  large  part  of  the 
people  of  Milan  were  still  in  &vor  of  Grossolano,  and 
seemed  determined  to  proceed  to  extremities  in  his 
fevor.  The  Bishops  Azzo  of  Acqui,  and  Arderic  of 
Lodi,  strong  Imperialists,  took  up  the  cause  of  Gros- 
solano.  Already  was  Giordano's  determination  shaken ; 
when  Grossolano,  on  his  return  firom  the  Holy  Land, 
having  found  his  see  occupied,  nevertheless  entered 
Milan.  His  partisans  seized  the  towers  of  the  Roman 
Gate ;  Giordano  at  once  submitted  to  the  Papal  terms ; 
and,  arrayed  in  the  pall,  proclaimed  himself  Archbishop 
on  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Afler  some  strife,  and 
not  without  bloodshed  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the 
▲.D.  1118.  nobles,  Grossolano  was  driven  fi:om  Milan ;  he 
was  glad  to  accept  of  terms  of  peace,  and  even  pecun- 
iary aid  (the  exhaustion  of  his  funds  may  account  for 
his  discomfiture),  firom  his  rival ;  he  retired  first  to 
Piacenza,  afterwards  to  Rome,  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  Pope.^ 

But  this  great  cause  was  first  mooted  in  the  Council 
A.D.1U6.  of  Lateran.  There  could  be  no  doubt  for 
which  Archbishop  of  Milan  —  one  who  had  sw(»ii  not 
to  accept  investiture  from  the  Emperor,  or  one  at  least 
fuspected    of   Imperialist    views  —  it  would    declare. 

1  Eocard,  Chronic.  Landulf  junior,  apnd  Murmtori  S.  H.  T.  V.  tab  ann. 
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Griordano  trimnphed ;  and,  whether  as  part  of  the  price 
stipulated  for  the  judgment,  or  in  gratitade  and  bold 
ceal  for  the  cause  which  he  had  espoosed,  he  returned 
rapidly  to  Milan.  Henry  was  on  the  crest  of  the  Alps 
above  him  ;  yet  Giordano  dared,  with  the  Roman  Car- 
dinal John  of  Cr^nona,  to  publish  from  the  pulpit  of 
the  principal  church,  the  excommunication  of  the  £m- 
percNT.  Even  this  affidr  of  Milan,  important  as  it  was, 
had  hardly  commanded  the  attention  of  the  Lateran 
ConnciL  But  when,  after  this  had  been  despatched, 
Bome  other  questions  were  proposed  concerning  certain 
disputes  between  the  Bishops  of  Pisa  and  Lucca,  they 
would  no  longer  brook  delay,  a  Bishop  sprang  up  and 
exdaimed,  *^  What  have  we  to  do  with  these  temporal 
matters,  when  the  highest  interests  of  the  Church  are 
in  peril? "^  The  Pope  arose;  he  reverted,  in  few 
words,  to  his  imprisonment,  and  to  the  crimes  and  cru- 
elties to  which  the  Roman  people  had  been  exposed  at 
the  time  of  his  concession.  **  What  I  did,  I  did  to  de- 
liver the  Church  and  people  of  God  from  those  evils. 
I  did  it  as  a  man  who  am  dust  and  ashes.  I  confess 
that  I  did  wrong:  I  entreat  you,  offer  your  prayers  to 
God  to  pardon  me.  That  writing  signed  in  the  camp 
of  the  King,  justly  called  an  unrighteous  decree,  I  con- 
demn with  a  perpetual  anathema.  Be  its  memory 
accursed  forever  I  "^  The  Council  shouted  their  ac- 
clamation. The  loudest  voice  was  that  of  Bruno,  the 
Bishop  of  Segni  — "  Give  thanks  to  God  that  our 
Lord  Pope  Paschal  condemns  with  his  own  Marefa  s. 
mouth  his  unrighteous  and  heretical  decree."     In  his 

1  it  wu  romoTed  in  Geraumy  tlut  the  CoancQ  had  determined  tc 
defMM  Paecbal,  if  he  revised  to  reroke  the  Emperor's  charter  of  i» 

*  Ursbergensis,  and  Labbe  and  Mansi  sab  ann. 
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bitter  triuraph  he  added,  ^^  He  that  uttered  hei^eaj  is  a 
heretic."  "  Whatl"  exclaimed  John  of  Gaeta,  " doet 
thou  presume  in  our  presence  to  call  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff a  heretic  ?  What  he  did  was  wrong,  but  it  was  no 
heresy."  ^^  It  was  done,"  said  another  Bishop,  ^^  to 
deUver  the  peofde."  The  Pope  interposed  with  calm 
dignity :  be  commanded  silence  by  his  gesture.  ^^  Giye 
ear,  my  brethren ;  this  Church  has  never  jrielded  to 
here^.  It  has  crushed  all  heresies  —  Arian,  Entp- 
chian,  Sabellian,  Photinian.  For  our  Lord  himself 
said,  in  the  hour  of  his  Passion,  I  have  prayed  tar  theei 

0  Peter,  that  thy  feith  fail  not" 

But  the  strife  was  not  over.  On  the  following  day, 
Pueiui  Paschal,  with  his  more  moderate  counsellors, 
own  act.  John  of  Gaeta  and  Peter  the  scm  of  Leo, 
began  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Ambassador 
of  Henry,  Pontius  Abbot  of  Clugny.  The  majesty 
of  the  Papal  presence  could  not  subdue  the  indij^iant 
murmurs  of  the  more  Papal  party,  who  insisted  on  the 
Church  holding  all  its  endowments,  whether  fiefi  of  the 
temporal  power  or  not,  abscJutely  and  without  control. 
ooQon,  At  length  Conon,  Cardinal  of  Prssneste,  broke 
Pmaite.  out,  and  demanded  whether  the  Pope  acknowl* 
«dged  him  to  have  been  his  legate  in  Germany,  and 
would  ratify  all  that  he  had  done  as  legate.  The  Pope 
acknowledged  him  in  these  terms :  ^^  What  you  have 
approved,  I  have  approved  ;  what  you  have  condemned, 

1  have  condemned."  Conon  then  declared  that  he  had 
first  in  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  five  times,  in  five 
eoundls,  in  Greece,  in  Hungary,  in  Saxony,  in  Lor- 
raine, in  France,  excommunicated  the  Emperor.  The 
same,  as  appeared  from  his  letters,  had  been  done  by 
the  Archbishop   at  Yienne.      That  excommunicatioD 
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was  now  therefore  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  became 
his  act  A  feeble  murmur  of  dissent  soon  died  away ; 
the  Pope  kept  silence. 

But  Paschal's  troubles  increased.  If  the  Emperoi 
should  again  appear  before  Rome,  in  indignation  at  the 
broken  treaty,  and,  by  temperament  and  habit,  little 
disposed  to  be  scrupulous  in  his  measures  against  an 
enemy  whom  treaties  could  not  bind,  his  only  hope  of 
resistance  was  in  the  attachment  of  the  Roman  people. 
That  attachment  was  weakened  at  this  unlucky  mo- 
ment by  unforeseen  circumstances.  The  Prefect  oi 
Rome  died,  and  Paschal  was  persuaded  to  appoint  the 
son  of  Peter  Leonis  to  that  office.  The  indelible  taint 
of  his  Jewish  descent,  and  his  Jewish  wealth,  made 
Peter  an  object  of  envy  and  unpopularity.  The  vul- 
gar called  him  a  Jew,  an  usurer  —  equivalent  titles  of 
hatred.  The  people  chose  the  son  of  the  late  Prefect, 
a  boy,  and  presented  him  to  the  Pope  for  his  confirma* 
tion.  On  the  Pope's  refusal,  tumults  broke  out  in  all 
the  city;  skirmishes  took  place -between  the  populace 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  Pope  during  the  Holy  Week. 
The  young  Prefect  was  taken  in  the  country  by  the 
Pope's  soldiers,  afad  rescued  by  his  uncle,  the  Count 
Ptolemy.  The  contest  thus  spread  into  the  country. 
The  whole  territory  of  Rome,  the  coast,  Rome  itself, 
was  in  open  rebellion.  The  Pope  was  so  alarmed  that 
he  retired  to  Sezza.  The  populace  revenged  them- 
selves on  the  houses  of  Peter  Leonis  and  those  of  hii 
adherents. 

The  Emperor  had  passed  the  Alps ;  he  was  received 
m  Venice  by  the  Doge  Ordelafib  Faliero  with  March ». 
loyal  magnificence.     Some  of  the  other  great  cities  of 
IxHubardy  followed  the  example.     The  Emporor  had 
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taken  peaceable  possession  of  the  territories  of  the 
DenrjiQ  Countess  Matilda:  neither  then,  nor  dur- 
Api^'a  ing  his  lifetime,  did  the  Pope  or  his  suc- 
cessors contest  his  title.  Italy  could  not  but  await 
witli  anxious  apprehension  the  crisis  of  this  second, 
perhaps  personal  strife  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope.  But  the  year  passed  away  without  any  at- 
tack on  Rome.  The  Emperor  was  engaged  in  the  af- 
feirs  of  Tuscany ;  the  Pope  by  the  rebellion  of  Rome. 
Early  in  the  following  year  terrible  convulsions  of 
nature  seemed  to  portend  dire  calamities.  Earthquakes 
shook  Venice,  Verona,  Parma,  and  Cremona;  the 
Cathedral  of  Cremona,  with  many  churches  and 
stately  buildings,  were  in  ruins,  and  many  lives  lost. 
Awful  storms  seemed  to  join  with  civil  commotions  to 
distract  and  desolate  Germany. 

The  Ambassadors  of  Henry,  the  Bishops  of  Asti, 
Piacenza,  and  Acqui,  appeared  at  Rome,  to  which  Pas- 
chal had  returned  after  the  cessation  of  the  civil  com- 
motions, with  a  public  declaration,  that  if  any  one 
should  accuse  the  Emperor  of  having  violated  his  part 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Pope,  he  was  ready  to  justify 
himself,  and  if  guilty,  to  give  satisfaction.  He  de- 
manded the  abrogation  of  the  interdict.  The  Pope,  it 
is  said,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Cardinals,  declared 
that  he  had  not  sent  the  Cardinals  Conon  and  Theodo- 
ric  to  Cologne  or  to  Saxony ;  that  he  had  given  no 
authority  to  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne  to  excommuni- 
cate the  Emperor ;  that  he  had  himself  pronounced  no 
excommunication  ;  but  he  could  not  annul  an  excom- 
munication pronounced  by  such  dignified  ecclesiastics 
without  their  consent.  A  general  Coimcil  of  the 
Church  could  alone  decide  the  question*     Henry  had 
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too  many  enemies  in  the  Chnrch  of  Germany  as  well 
as  Rome  to  submit  to  sach  a  tribunal. 

A  second  time  Henry  Y.  advanced  towards  Rome, 
bat  this  second  time  under  very  different  cir-  a^.  im. 
cumstances.  He  was  no  longer  the  young  and  suc- 
cessful Emperor  witK  the  whole  of  Oermany  united  in 
his  cause,  and  with  an  army  of  overwhelming  numbers 
and  force  at  his  command.  But  with  his  circum- 
stances he  had  learned  to  change  his  policy.  He  had 
discovered  how  to  contest  Rome  with  the  Pope.  He 
had  the  Prefect  in  his  pay ;  he  lavished  gifts  upon  the 
nobles ;  he  established  his  partisan  Ptolemy,  the  Count 
of  Tusculum,  in  all  the  old  possessions  and  rights  of 
that  house,  so  long  the  tyrant,  at  one  time  the  awarder, 
of  the  Papal  tiara,  gave  him  his  natural  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  so  established  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
Pope  and  a  powerful  adherent  of  the  Emperor,  within 
the  neighborhood,  within  the  city  itself.  There  was 
no  opposition  to  his  approach,  to  his  entrance  into 
Rome.  He  passed  through  the  streets  with  his  Em- 
press, the  people  received  him  with  acclamations,  the 
clergy  alone  stood  aloof  in  jealous  silence.  The  Pope 
had  retired,  first  to  Monte  Casino,  then  toMvehie. 
Benevento,  to  implore,  but  in  vain,  the  aid  of  the  Nor- 
mans. The  Cardinals  made  an  offer  of  peace  if  Henry 
would  surrender  the  right  of  investiture  by  the  ring 
and  staff;  but  as  on  this  point  the  whole  imperial  au- 
thority seemed  at  that  time  to  depend,  the  terms  were 
rejected.  No  one  but  a  foreign  prelate,^  Burdinus,  the 
Archbishop  of  Braga,^  who  had  been  Legate  of  Pope 

^  The  Abbot  of  Farfii  was  a  strong  Imperialist 

s  Balosiiis  (Miscellanea,  rol.  iii.)  wrote  a  life  of  Burdinus,  to  yindicata 
his  memofy  from  the  sweeping  censure  of  Baronius,  with  whom  an  AntI 
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Paschal  to  Henry,  and  had  been  dazzled  or  won  to  the 
Imperial  party,  could  be  tempted  to  officiate  in  the 
great  Easter  ceremony,  in  which  the  Emperor  was  ac- 
customed to  take  off  his  crown  in  the  Vatican,  to  make 
a  procession  through  the  city,  and  to  receive  it  i^^ain 
from  the  hands  of  the  Pontiff.* 

But  no  steps  were  taken  to  approximate  the  hostile 
powers.  The  Emperor  remained  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Rome  ;  the  Pope  in  hfa  safe  city  of  reftige  in 
the  south  of  Italy ;  from  hence  he  fulminated  an  ex- 
communication against  the  Archbishop  of  Braga.  As 
the  summer  heats  approached,  the  Emperor  retired  to 
the  north  of  Italy. 

Paschal  was  never  again  mast^  of  Rome.  In  the 
Jan.  6, 1118.  autumu  he  fell  ill  at  Anagni,  recovered,  and 
Paschal  II.  early  in  the  following  year  surprised  the  Le- 
onine city  and  the  Vatican.  But  Peter  the  Prefect 
and  the  Count  of  Tusculum  still  occupied  the  strong- 
pope  was  always  a  monster  of  imqaity.  Maurice  Bourdin  was  a  French* 
man  of  the  diocese  of  Limoges.  When  Bernard,  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
went  to  the  Council  of  Clermont,  he  was  struck  with  the  learning  and 
ability  of  the  young  French  monk,  and  carried  him  back  with  him  to 
Spain.  Bourdin  became  successively  Bishop  of  Coimbra  and  Archbishop 
of  Braga.  While  Bishop  of  Coimbra  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
passed  three  years  in  the  East,  in  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople.  On  his 
return  he  was  involved  in  a  contest  with  his  patron  Bernard,  resisting  the 
claims  of  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo  to  supremacy  over  the  metropolitan 
aee  of  Braga.  There  is  a  decree  of  Pope  Pascbal  fitvoimble  to  Maurice, 
acknowledging  his  jurisdiction  over  Coimbra.  He  was  at  present  in  Bome, 
In  order,  according  to  Baronius,  to  supplant  his  patron  Bernard,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  his  see  by  Alfonso  of  Arragon.  He  was  scomAiIly  re- 
jected by  Paschal,  of  whom  he  became  the  deadly  enemy.  This,  as 
Baluzius  repeatedly  shows,  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  dates;  for  after 
this  Paschal  employed  Maurice  Burdin  as  his  Legate  to  the  Emperor. 

^  Henry  had  been  already  crowned  by  Paschal:  this  second  coronatioa 
is  probably  to  be  explained  as  in  the  text;  though  some  writers  speak  of 
H  as  his  first  coronation.  Muratori  says  that  he  desired  **  di  fand  coronan 
di  BQOVO.'*  —  Sub  ann.  1017. 
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holds  of  the  oily.  Paschal  died  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  solemnly  commending  to  the  cardinals  that 
firmness  in  the  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  Church 
which  he  alone  had  not  displayed.  He  died  leaving  a 
great  lesson  to  fntare  Pontiffs,  that  there  was  no  limit 
to  which  they  might  not  advance  thdir  pretensions  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  hierarchy,  hut  to  retract  the 
least  of  these  pretensions  was  beyond  their  otherwise 
fllimitable  power.  The  Imperialists  made  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  burial  of  Paschal  II.  in  a  great  mausoleum 
in  the  Lateran  Church.  The  Cardinals,  in  the  utmost 
haste,  before  the  intelligence  could  reach  the  Emperor, 
proceeded  to  fill  the  vacant  See.  John  of  Oaeta, 
though  he  had  defended  the  Pope  from  the  unseemly 
reproach  of  St.  Bruno,  and  at  one  time  appeared  in- 
clined to  negotiate  with  the  Emperor,  seems  to  have 
commanded  the  confidence  of  the  high  party ;  he  was 
of  noble  descent;  the  counsellor  of  more  than  one 
Pcfpe^  and  had  been  a  fiuthful  partisan  of  Pope  Urban 
against  the  Antipope  Guibert ;  he  had  adhered  in  all 
his  distresses  to  Paschal,  and  had  shared  his  imprison- 
ment. He  was  summoned  firom  Monte  Ca-  gmmIiu  n. 
smo  secretly,  and  without  any  notice  chosen  Pope  by 
the  Cardinals  and  some  distinguished  Romans,  and 
inaugurated  in  a  Benedictine  monastery  near  the  Cap- 
itol. 

The  news  reached  the  neighboring  house  of  Cenctus 
Frangipani  (this  great  fisimily  henceforward  appears 
mingled  in  all  the  contests  and  intrigues  of  Rome),  a 
strong  partisan  of  the  Emperor.  In  a  sudden  access 
of  indignation  he  broke  with  his  armed  fol-  g^|^  ^j 
lowers  into  the  chmch,  seized  the  Pope  by  the  ^!SJ!"^' 
throat,  struck   him  with  his  fists,  trampled  ^^*** 
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upon  him,  and  dragged  him  a  prisoner  and  in  chains  to 
his  own  strong  house.  All  the  Cardinals  were  miseiv 
ably  maltreated ;  the  more  fortunate  took  to  flight ; 
some  were  seized  and  put  into  irons.  But  this  atro- 
cious act  rekindled  all  the  more  generous  sympathies 
of  the  Roman  people  towards  the  Pope.  Both  parties 
united  in  his  rescue.  Peter  the  Prefect  and  Peter  the 
son  of  Leo,  the  captain  of  the  Norman  troops,  who  had 
accompanied  Paschal  to  Rome,  the  Transteverines,  and 
the  twelve  quarters  of  the  city,  assembled  under  their 
leaders ;  they  marched  towards  the  Capitol  and  sum- 
moned Frangipani  to  surrender  the  person  of  the  Pope. 
Frangipani  could  not  but  submit ;  he  threw  himself  at 
the  Pope's  feet,  and  entreated  his  forgiveness.  Mount- 
ing a  horse,  the  Pope  rode  to  the  Lateran,  surrounded 
by  the  banners  of  the  people,  and  took  possession  of 
the  papal  palace.  There  he  received  the  submissicm  of 
the  laity  and  of  the  clergy.  The  friends  of  the  new 
Pope  were  quietly  making  arrangements  for  his  ordina- 
tion as  a  presbyter  (as  yet  he  was  but  a  deacon),  and 
his  consecration  as  Pope.  On  a  sudden,  in  the  night, 
intelligence  arrived  that  the  Emperor  had  not  merely 
set  off  from  the  north  of  Italy,  but  was  actually  in 
Rome,  and  master  of  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
Pope  was  concealed  for  the  night  in  the  house  of  a 
&ithful  partisan.  In  the  morning  he  embarked  on  the 
Marehi.  Tiber,  but  a  terrible  storm  came  on;  the 
Oerman  soldiers  watched  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
hurled  burning  javelins  at  the  vessel.  At  night&ll, 
the  Germans  having  withdrawn,  the  ftigitives  landed, 
and  the  Pope  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  Cardinal 
Ugo  to  the  castle  of  Ardea.  The  next  day  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  appeared  again,  but  the  followers  of  the 
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Pope  swearing  that  he  had  escaped,  they  dispersed  in 
search  of  him.     He  was  again  conyejed  to  llie  vessel, 
and  after  a  perilous  voyage  of  fonr  days,  ifMwh». 
reached  Gkieta,  his  native  town.     There  he  was  or- 
dained Presbyter,  and  consecrated  Pope. 

Henry  endeavored  by  repeated  embassies  to  per- 
suade Grelasius  II.,  such  was  the  name  assumed  by 
the  new  Pope,  to  return  to  Rome ;  but  Grelasius  had 
been  a  fellow-prisoner  with  Pope  Paschal,  and  had  too 
much  prudence  to  trust  himsdf  in  the  Emperor's 
power.^  He  met  cunning  with  cunning ;  he  offered  to 
hold  a  council  to  decide  on  all  matters  in  dispute,  eithei 
in  Milan  or  in  Cremona,  cities  in  which  the  papal  in- 
terest now  prevuled,  or  which  were  in  open  revolt 
against  the  Emperor.  This  proposal  was  equally  offen- 
sive to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Roman  people.  ^^  What,' 
was  the  indignant  cry,  ^^is  Rome  to  be  deserted  for 
Milan  or  Cremona?"  They  determined  to  set  up  an 
Antipope ;  yet  none  appeared  but  Burdinus,  now  called 
Mamrice  the  Portuguese,  the  Archbishop  of  Braga.^ 
This  stranger  was  led  to  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's 
by  the  Emperor ;  and  it  was  thrice  proclaimed  March  s. 
to  the  people,  "Will  ye  have  Maurice  for  Pope?' 
and  thrice  the  people  answered,  "  We  will."  The  Bar- 
barian, as  he  was  called  by  his  adversaries,  took  the 
name  of  Gregory  VIH.  Of  the  Roman  clergy  only 
three  adherents  of  the  old  unextinguished  Ohibeline 
party,  Romanus  Cardinal  of  St.  Marcellus,  Cencius  of 
St.  Chrysogonus,  and  Teuzo,  who  had  been  long  in 


1  Epift  OelM.  n.  apod  LaMm,  Conefl.  Ann.  1118. 

t  The  ftmoat  Irneriiis  of  Bologna,  the  restorer  of  the  Boman  law,  waf 
fai  Borne;  th«  ftrm  of  election  was  supposed  to  be  regulated  tj  his  legal 
•drica. 
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Denmark,  sanctioned  this  election.  He  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  Lateran  palace,  and  the  next  day  per- 
formed the  papal  functions  in  St.  Peter's. 

No  sooner  did  Gelasins  hear  this  than  he  thundered 
his  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  peijnrer 
Maurice,  who  had  compelled  his  mother  the  Church  to 
public  prostitution  J  Now,  however,  his  Norman  vas- 
sals, as  they  acknowledged  themselves,  William,  Duke 
of  Apulia,  and  Robert,  Prince  of  Capua,  obeyed  Ids 
summons  ;  under  their  protection  he  returned  towards 
Rome.  Henry,  who  was  besieging  the  papal  castle 
Toricella,  abandoned  the  siege,  and  retired  on  Rome. 
But  almost  immediately  his  presence  was  imperiously 
required  in  Germany,  and  he  withdrew  to  the  nortli 
of  Italy.  Thence,  leaving  the  Empress  as  Regent  in 
April  7.  Italy,  he  crossed  the  Alps.  Grelasius  had  al- 
ready at  Capua  involved  the  Emperor  in  the  common 
excommunication  with  the  Antipope.  Some  misunder- 
standing arose  between  tlie  Norman  princes  and  the 
Pope  ;*  they  withdrew,  and  he  could  now  only  bribe 
his  way  back  to  Rome. 

Gelasius  entered  Rome  as  a  pilgrim  rather  than  itb 
July  6.  master.  He  was  concealed  rather  than  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  Stephen  the  Norman,  by  Pas- 
chal his  brother,  and  Peter  with  the  ill-sounding  name 
of  the  Robber,  a  Corsican.*  Thus  were  there  again 
two  Popes  in  the  city,  one  maintained  in  state  by  the 
gold  of  the  Emperor,  the  other  by  his  own.  But 
Grelasius  in  an  imprudent  hour  ventured  beyond  the 

1  **  Matris  Ecclesia  oonitnpratoreiiLimblioo."  —  Gelaaii,  EfMt  fi. 
>  It  seemed  to  relate  to  the  Ciicea  arx,  which  the  Pope  having  granted 
to  the  people  of  Teiracina,  repented  <^  his  raahneu.  —  Vit.  Gelas. 
«  Latro  Corsomm. 
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secnre  quaiiiers  of  the  Norman.  He  stole  out  to  cel« 
ebrate  mass  in  the  church  of  St.  Praxedes,  in  a  part  of 
the  city  commanded  by  the  Frangipani.  The  church 
was  attacked ;  a  scene  of  fearful  confusion  followed ; 
the  Normans,  under  the  Pope's  nephew  Crescentius, 
fought  yaliantly,  and  rescued  him  firom  the  enemy. 
The  Frangipani  were  furious  at  their  disappointment, 
but  when  they  found  the  Pope  had  escaped,  withdrew. 
**  O  what  a  sight,'*  writes  a  sad  eye-witness,^  "  to  see 
the  Pope,  half  clad  in  his  sacred  vestments,  flying,  like 
a  mountebank,'  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  gallop  I "  — 
his  cross-beara:  followed ;  he  fell ;  the  cross,  which  it 
might  seem  that  his  enemies  sought  as  a  trophy,  was 
picked  up  and  concealed  by  a  woman.  The  Pope  him- 
self was  found,  weary,  sorrowful,  and  moaning^  with 
grief,  in  a  field  near  the  Church  of  St  Paul.  The 
next  day  he  declared  his  resolution  to  leave  this  Sodom, 
this  Egrpt ;  it  were  better  to  have  to  deal  with  one 
Emperor  than  with  many  Qrrants.  He  reached  Pisa, 
Gbnoo,  Marseilles;  but  he  entered  France  ju. »,  U19. 
only  to  die.  After  visiting  several  of  theoeiMiiu. 
great  cities  of  the  realm,  Mon^pellier,  Avignon,  Orange, 
Valence,  Yi^ine,  Lyons,  a  sudden  attack  of  pleurisy 
carried  him  off  in  ihe  abbey  of  Clugny. 

t  8a»  th»  totter  of  Bnao  of  TrT<t,  ia  Honrhftim,  Hkt  Tnvir.  Piadalpfc. 
Fban.,  p.  897. 
'  SkQt  scornu 
•  Hii  ibUoww  11^71,  **  ^ilnt.** 
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CHAPTER  in. 

CALIXTUS  IL— CONCORDAT  OF  WORMS. 

The  cardinals  in  France  could  not  hesitate  an  in 
^jjj^j^j,  ^  stant  in  their  choice  of  his  successor.  Gelasioa 
fcb.2,ui9.  jjj^^j  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  Bishop  of 
Palestrina,  but  Otho  excused  himself  on  account  of  his 
feeble  health.  Exiles  from  Rome  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  and  through  the  hostility  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  partisans,  the  Conclave  saw  among  them  the  prelate 
who  had  boldly  taken  the  lead  in  the  excommunication 
of  Henry ;  and  who  to  his  zeal  for  the  Church  added 
every  other  qualification  for  the  supreme  Pontificate. 
Gnido,  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  was  of  more  tfian  noble, 
of  royal  birth,  descended  from  the  Kings  of  Burgundy, 
.'ind  so  allied  by  blood  to  the  Emperor ;  his  reputation 
was  high  for  piety  and  the  learning  of  the  age.  But 
Guido,  either  fi*om  conscientious  scruples,  or  in  politic 
deference  to  the  dominant  opinion,  refused  to  become 
the  Pontiff  of  Rome  without  the  assent  of  Rome. 
Messengers  were  speedily  despatched  and  speedily  re- 
turned with  the  confirmation  of  his  election  by  the 
cardinals  who  remained  at  Rome,  by  Peter  the  son 
of  Leo,  by  the  prefect  and  consuls,  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Rome.  It  appears  not  how  this  assent  wai 
obtained  in  the  presence  of  the  Imperial  garrison  and 
the  Antipope.    Rome  may  have  already  become  weary 
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or  ashamed  of  her  foreign  prelate,  unconnected  with 
the  great  families  or  interests  of  the  city ;  but  it  ia 
more  probable  that  it  was  the  assent  only  of  the  high 
papal  party,  who  still,  under  the  guidance  of  Peter  the 
son  of  Leo,  held  part  of  the  city. 

Grermany  had  furnished  a  line  of  pious,  and,  on  the 
whole,  high-minded  Ponti£&  to  the  Roman  caHztiu 
see.  Cahxtus  II.,  though  by  no  means  the  Pope, 
first  Frenchman,  either  by  birth  or  education,  was  the 
first  French  Pontiff  who  established  that  close  conneo- 
tion  between  France  (the  modem  kingdom  of  France 
as  distinguished  from  the  Imperial  or  German  France 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne)  and  the  papacy,  which  had 
such  important  influence  on  the  afiiurs  of  the  Church 
and  of  Europe.  From  this  period,  of  the  two  great 
kingdoms  into  which  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne  had 
resolved  itself,  the  Pope,  who  succeeded  eventually  in 
establishing  his  title,  was  usually  connected  with  France, 
and  maintained  by  the  French  interest ;  the  Antipope 
by  that  of  Germany.  The  anti-Imperialist  republics 
of  Italy  were  the  Pope's  natural  alUes  against  iJne  Im- 
perial power.  For  a  time  Innocent  III.  held  his  im- 
partial authority  over  both  realms,  and  acknowledged 
in  turn  the  king  of  each  country ;  but  as  time  advanced, 
the  Popes  were  more  under  the  necessity  of  leaning  on 
Transalpine  aid,  until  the  secession  to  Avignon  almost 
reduced  the  chief  Pontiff  of  Christendom  to  a  French 
prelate. 

Christendom  could  scarcely  expect  that  during  the 
pontificate  of  so  inflexible  an  assertor  of  its  claims,  and 
during  the  reign  of  an  Emperor  so  resolute  to  maintain 
his  rights,  the  strife  about  die  Investitures  should  be 
brought  to  a  peaceful  close  with  the  absolute  triumph 
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of  neither  party,  and  on  principles  of  mutual  Qonces- 
aion.  Nor  was  the  first  attempt  at  reconciliation,  which 
appeared  to  end  in  a  more  irreparable  breach,  of  fiivor- 
able  auguiy  to  the  establishment  of  unity.  Yet  many 
circumstances  combined  to  bring  about  this  final  peace. 
The  removal  of  the  scene  of  strife  into  France  could 
not  but  show  that  the  contest  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  quarrel  had  not  spread  into  France,  though 
the  feudal  system  prevailed  there  to  the  same  if  not 
greater  extent.  In  France  had  been  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  firee  election  of  the  bishops 
with  their  allegiance  in  temporal  c<Hicems  to  their  sov- 
ereign. The  princes  of  Oermany  began  to  discover 
that  it  was  a  question  of  the  Empire,  not  of  the  Em- 
peror. When  in  revolt,  and  some  of  them  were  always 
in  revolt,  the  alliance  of  the  clergy,  and  the  popularity 
which  their  cause  acquired  by  being  upheld  against  an 
excommunicated  sovereign,  had  blinded  them  at  first. 
They  wei'e  firm  allies  of  the  Pope,  only  because  they 
were  implacable  enemies  of  the  Emperor.  The  long 
controversy  had  partly  wearied,  partly  exhausted  men's 
minds.  Some  moderate  views  by  prelates  of  authority 
and  learning  and  of  undoubted  churchmanship  had 
made  strong  impression.  Hildebrand's  vast  plan  of 
rendering  the  clergy  altogether  independent  of  the 
temporal  power,  not  merdy  in  their  spiritual  functioiu, 
but  in  all  the  possessions  which  they  then  held  or  might 
hereafter  obtain,  and  thereby  becoming  the  rulers  of  the 
world,  was  perhaps  imperfectly  understood  by  some  of 
the  most  ambitious,  and  deliberately  rejected  by  some 
sealous  but  less  worldly  ecclesiastics. 

At  first  the  aspect  of  affidrs  was  singularly  unprom- 
ising ;  the  contending  parties  seemed  to  draw  tog^th^ 
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only  to  repel  each  other  with  more  hostile  violence. 
The  immediate  recognition  of  Calixtns  by  the  great 
G^erman  prelates,  not  his  enemies  alone  but  his  adh» 
rents  also,  warned  Heniy  of  the  now  formidable  an 
tagonkt  arisen  in  the  new  Pope.  Henry  himself  by 
treating  with  Calixtns,  acknowledged  his  supremacy, 
and  so  abandoned  his  own  unhappy  pageant,  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Braga,  to  his  &te. 

Oahxtus  summoned  a  council  at  Rheims,  and  nerer 
did  Pope,  in  Rome  itself,  in  the  time  of  the  conneuof 
world's  most  prostrate  submission,  make  a§^^ 
more  imposing  display  of  power,  issue  his^^* 
commands  with  more  undoubting  confidence  to  Chria^ 
tendom,  receive,  like  a  feudal  monarch,  the  appeals  of 
contending  kings  ;  and,  if  he  condescended  to  negotiate 
with  the  Emperor,  maintain  a  loftier  position  than  this 
first  great  French  Pontiff.  The  Norman  chronicler 
beheld  in  this  august  assembly  an  image  of  the  day  of 
judgment.*  The  Pope's  consistorial  throne  was  placed 
before  the  portal  of  the  great  church  ;  just  below  him 
sat  the  cardinals,  whom  the  annalist  dignifies  with  the 
appellation  of  the  Roman  Senate,  fifteen  archbishops, 
above  two  hundred  bishops,  and  numerous  abbots  and 
,j,  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  were  present ;  Albert  of 
.^,v^*^  Mentz  was  attended  by  seven  bishops,  and  guarded  by 
"1       five  hundred  armed  men. 

The  first  part  of  the  proceedings  might  seem  singu 
larly  in  accordance  with  true  pacific  Christianity.  After 
some  canons  on  simony,  some  touching  lay  investitures 
and  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  had  been  enacted  in  the 
usual  form  and  spirit,  the  Pope  renewed  in  the  strong- 
eat  language  the  Truce  of  God,  which  had  been  pix>' 

^  Oideric.  Vita!  J.  736 ;  Mansi.  Pub  ann. 
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claimed  by  Urban  II.  At  certain  periods,  from  the 
Advent  of  the  Lord  to  the  Octave  of  the  Epiphanj; 
from  Quinquagesima  to  Pentecost,  and  on  certain  other 
&£ts  and  festivals,  war  was  to  cease  throughoat  Chria- 
tendom.  At  all  times  the  Church  took  under  its  pro- 
tection and  commanded  peace  to  be  observed  towards 
monks  and  their  property,  females  and  thdr  attendants, 
merchants,  hunters^  and  pilgrims.  The  chaplains  in  the 
army  were  to  discountenance  plunder  under  severe  pen 
alties.  The  violators  of  the  Truce  of  Grod  were  to  be 
excommunicated  every  Sunday  in  every  parish  church : 
unless  they  made  satis&ction,  by  themselves  or  by  their 
kindred,  were  to  be  held  unworthy  of  Christian  bur- 
ial.i 

The  King  of  France,  Louis  the  Fat,  appeared  in  per- 
KhigBof  son  with  his  barons,  and,  as  before  a  supreme 
BngUnd.  tribunal,  himself  preferred  his  complaint 
against  Henry  I.  King  of  England.  His  complaint 
related  to  no  ecclesiastical  matters ;  he  accused  King 
Henry  of  reftising  the  allegiance  due  from  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  to  the  King  of  France,  of  imprisoning  his 
own  brother  Robert,  the  rightful  Duke  of  Normandy, 
of  many  acts  of  hostility  and  persecution  against  the 
subjects  of  France.  Greoffrey,  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
i*ose  to  defend  King  Henry.  But  the  fierce  tumult 
which  broke  out  from  the  more  numerous  partisans  of 
France  compelled  him  to  silence. 

After  the  Countess  of  Poitou  had  brought  a  charge 
Against  her  husband  of  deserting  her  and  marrying 
Another  wife,  there  arose  a  new  dispute  between  the 
Pranks  and  Normans  concerning  the  bishopric  of  Ev- 

1  Labbe,  p.  684.    Datt  de  TrengA  Dei  in  Yolum.  Ber.  Qermaii  Ula, 
1098.    Dncange  in  voce  "  Treu^a," 
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reax.  Aadoin,  the  bearded  bishop  of  Evreux,  accused 
Amalric  of  expelling  him  from  his  see,  and  boming  his 
episcopal  palace.  The  chaplain  of  Amalric  stood  up 
and  boldly  replied,  ^  It  is  thine  own  wickedness,  not 
the  injustice  of  Amalric,  which  has  driven  thee  from 
thj  see  and  burned  thj  palace.  Amalric,  disinherited 
by  the  King  through  thy  malignant  perfidy,  like  a  tme 
Norman  warrior,  strong  in  his  own  valor  and  in  his 
jHends,  won  back  his  honinrs.  Then  the  King  be- 
sieged the  city,  and  daring  the  siege  the  bishop's  palace 
and  several  of  the  churches  were  burned.  Let  the 
synod  judge  between  Audoin  and  Amalric." 

The  strife  between  the  French  and  the  Normans  was 
hardly  appeased  by  the  Pope  himself.  Calixtus  deliv- 
ered a  long  address  on  the  blessings  of  peace,  on  the 
evils  of  war,  war  alike  fatal  to  human  happiness  and  to 
religion.  But  these  beautiful  and  parental  sentiments 
were  jealously  reserved  for  the  faithiul  sons  of  the 
Church.  Where  the  interests  of  the  Church  were 
involved,  war,  even  civil  war,  lost  all  its  horrors.  The 
Pope  broke  off  the  council  for  a  few  days,  to  meet  the 
Emperor,  who  had  expressed  his  earnest  desire  for 
peace,  and  had  apparently  conceded  the  great  point  in 
dispute.  It  was  no  doubt  thought  a  great  act  loterriew 
of  condescension  as  well  as  of  courage  in  the : 


Pope  to  advance  to  meet  the  Emperor.  The  character 
of  Henry  might  justify  the  worst  suspicions.  He  was 
found  encamped  at  the  head  of  80,000  men.  The  seiz- 
ure and  imprisonment  of  Paschal  was  too  recent  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  Pope  s  adherents  not  to  excite  a 
reasonable  apprehension.  Henry  had  never  hesitated 
at  any  act  of  treachery  to  compass  his  ends  ;  would  he 
hesitate  oven  on  the  borderR  of  France  ?    The  Pope  was 
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Oei.  21,  tf .     safely  lodged  in  the  strong  castle  of  Moiason ; 
his  commissioners  proceeded  alone  to  the  conference. 

Their  mission  was  only  to  give  and  to  recdve  the 
final  ratification  of  a  treaty,  already  consigned  to  writ- 
ing. Henry  had  been  persuaded,  in  an  interview  with 
the  Bishop  of  Ch&lons  and  Abbot  Pontius  of  Clngny, 
that  he  might  surrender  the  investiture  with  the  ring 
and  the  pastoral  staff.  That  form  of  investiture  (argued 
the  Bishop  of  Chfilons)  had  never  prevailed  in  France, 
yet  as  Bishop  he  had  always  discharged  all  the  tem» 
poral  claims  of  the  sovereign,  tribute,  military  service, 
tolls,  and  the  other  rightful  demands  of  the  State,  as 
feithfully  as  the  bishops  of  Germany,  to  whose  investi- 
ture the  Emperor  was  maintaining  this  right  at  the 
price  of  excommunication.  **If  this  be  so,"  replied 
the  Emperor,  with  uplifted  hands,  "  I  require  no  more." 
The  Bishop  then  ofi^red  his  mediation  on  the  condition 
tliat  Henry  should  give  up  the  usage  of  investitures, 
surrender  the  possession  of  the  churches  which  he  still 
retained,  and  consent  to  peace  with  all  his  enemies. 
Henry  agreed  to  these  terms,  which  were  signed  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  by  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne, 
the  Count  Palatine,  and  other  German  magnates.  The 
Pope  oh  this  intelligence  could  not  but  suspect  the 
ready  compliance  of  the  Emperor ;  the  Bishop  of  Ostia 
and  the  Cardinal  Gregory  were  sent  formally  to  con- 
clude the  treaty.  They  met  the  Emperor  between 
Metz  and  Verdun,  and  drew  up  the  following  Con- 
cordat :  —  Henry  surrendered  the  investiture  of  all 
churches,  made  peace  with  all  who  had  been  involved 
in  war  for  the  cause  of  the  Church,  promised  to  restore 
all  the  churches  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  and  to 
procure  the  restoration  of  those  which  had  been  granted 
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to  others.  All  ecclesiastical  disputes  were  to  be  settled 
by  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  the  temporal  by  the  temporal 
judges.  The  Pope  on  his  side  pledged  himself  to  make 
peace  with  the  Emperor  and  with  all  his  paitisans ;  to 
make  restitution  on  his  part  of  everything  gained 
in  the  war.  These  terms  by  the  Pope's  orders  had 
been  communicated  to  the  Council,  first  in  Latin  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  afterwards  explained  to  the  clergy 
and  laity  in  French  by  the  Bishop  of  Chalons.  It  was 
to  ratify  this  solemn  treaty  that  the  Pope  had  Trnty 
set  forth  from  Rheims  ;  while  he  remained  in  on. 
the  castle  of  Moisson,  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  John  Car- 
dinal of  Crema,  the  Bishop  of  Vivarais,  the  Bishop  of 
Ch&lons,  and  the  Abbot  of  Clugny,  began  to  scrutinize 
with  more  severe  suspicion  the  terms  of  rfie  treaty. 
They  discovered,  or  thought  they  discovered,  a  fraud 
in  the  general  concession  of  the  investiture  of  all 
churches ;  it  did  not  express  the  whole  possessions  of 
the  churches.  The  Emperor  was  indignant  at  this  new 
olgection,  and  strong  mutual  recrimination  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  Bishop  of  Chalons.  The  King 
demanded  time  till  the  next  morning  to  consider  and 
consult  his  nobles  on  the  subject.  But  so  little  did  he 
expect  the  sudden  rupture  of  the  treaty  that  he  began 
to  discuss  the  form  of  his  absolution.  He  thought  it 
beneath  his  dignity  to  appear  with  bare  feet  before  the 
Pope.  The  legates  condescended  to  this  request,  pro- 
vided the  absdution  were  private.  The  next  Dot.  96. 
day  the  Emperor  required  further  delay,  and  entre&ted 
the  Pope  to  remain  over  the  Sunday.  But  the  Pope 
'  declared  that  he  had  already  condescended  too  fiur  in 
leavrag  a  general  Council  to  confer  with  the  Emperor, 
and  T9tumed  with  the  utmost  haste  to  Rheims. 
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At  first  the  conduct  of  the  Pope  by  no  means  found 
universal  approval  in  the  council.  As  the  prohibitioii 
of  the  investiture  of  all  churches  and  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions in  any  manner  by  lay  hands  was  read,  a  mni^ 
mur  was  heard  not  merely  among  the  laity,  but  even 
among  the  clergy.  It  seemed  that  the  Pope  would 
resume  all  possessions  which  at  any  time  might  have 
belonged  to  the  Church,  and  were  now  in  lay  hands; 
the  dispute  lasted  with  great  acrimony  till  the  evening. 
On  the  morning  the  Pope  made  a  long  speech  so  per- 
suasive that  the  whole  Council  bowed  to  his  authority. 
He  proceeded  to  the  excommunication  of  the  Emperor, 
which  he  endeavored  to  array  in  more  than  usual  awfol- 
ness.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  candles  were 
brought  and  held  lighted  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the 
bishops  and  abbots.  The  long  endless  list  of  the  ex- 
communicated was  read,  of  which  the  chief  were  Hwuy 
the  Emperor,  and  Burdinus  the  Antipope.  The  Pope 
then  solemnly  absolved  from  their  allegiance  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Emperor.  When  this  was  over  he  pro- 
nounced his  blessing,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
NoT.ao.  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  dismissed  the  CoundL 
After  a  short  time  the  Pope  advanced  to  Gisors,  and 
had  an  interview  with  King  Henry  of  England.  Henry 
boldly  justified  his  seizure  of  the  dukedom  of  his  brother 
Robert,  from  the  utter  incapacity  of  that  prince  to  ad- 
minister tlie  afiairs  of  the  realm.  He  had  not  impris- 
oned his  brother  ;  he  had  placed  him  in  a  royal  castle, 
like  a  noble  pilgrim  who  was  broken  ^dth  calamities ; 
supplied  him  with  food,  and  all  that  might  suffice  for  a 
pleasant  life.  The  Pope  thought  it  wiser  to  be  content 
with  this  hardly  specious  apology,  and  gently  uiged  the 
Norman  to  make  peace  with  the  King  of  France.^ 

1  Orderic.  ViUlii,  L  8, 18;  W.  MalmeBboiy. 
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Thns  acknowledged  by  the  greater  part  of  Christen^ 
dom,  CalixtuB  II.  determined,  notwidistanding  the  un- 
reconciled hostility  <^  the  Emperor,  to  reoccupy  his 
see  of  Rome.  He  made  a  progress  through  Fiunce, 
distributing  everywhere  privileges,  immunities,  digni- 
ties ;  crossed  the  Alps,  and  entered  Italy  by  the  pass  of 
Susa.^ 

The  journey  of  Calixtus  through  Italy  was  a  tn- 
tmiphal  procession.  The  Imperialists  made  no  attempt 
to  arrest  his  march.  On  his  descent  of  the  Alps  he 
was  met  with  loyal  deputations  from  the  Lombard  cities. 
Giordano,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  hastened  to  pay 
homage  to  his  spiritual  sovereign.  Landulph,  the  his- 
torian, appeared  before  the  Pope  at  Tortona  to  lodge 
a  complaint  against  the  Archbishop  for  tmjustly  de- 
priving him  of  his  church.  ^'  During  the  winter  we 
tread  not  Uie  grapes  in  the  wine-vat,"  replied  Lambert 
Bishop  of  Ostia;^  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  he  inti- 
mated, was  a  personage  too  important  to  run  the  risk 
of  his  estrangement  Piacenza,  Lucca,  Pisa,  vied  with 
each  other  in  paying  honors  to  the  Pope.^  As  he 
drew  near  to  Rome  the  Antipope  fled  and  shut  himself 
up  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Sutri.  Rome  had  never 
received  a  Pope  with  greater  apparent  joy  or  unanim- 
ity. After  a  short  stay  Calixtus  visited  Monte  Casino 
and  Benevento.  The  Duke  of  Apulia,  the  Prince  of 
Capua,  and  the  other  Norman  vassals  of  the  Church 
hastened  to  do  homage  to  their  liege  lord.  His  royal 
descent  as  well  as  his  high  spiritual  office,  gave  dignity 

1  Compire  the  B«ge8to  from  Not.  97,  U19,  to  Ifarch,  1130. 
s  Landulph,  Jan.,  c  85. 

•  He  was  at  Piacenza,  April  17;  Lacca,  earij  in  Maj;  Pisa,  Magr  11. 
Home,  Jane  3;  Monte  CasinOj  July;  Benevento,  Aug.  S. 
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to  the  bearing  of  Calixtas  II.  He  sustained  with 
equal  nobleness  the  part  of  King  and  Pope. 

At  the  comm^iceinent  of  the  following  year  he 
collected  an  army  to  besiege  the  Antipope  Greffxcy 
VIII.  in  Sutri.  Gregory  in  vain  looked  for  succor, 
for  rescue,  to  the  Emperor,  who  had  entirely  aban- 
doned, it  might  seem  entirely  forgotten,  his  cause. 
The  Cardinal  John  of  Crema  commanded  the  papal 
forces.  The  Pope  himself  joined  the  expedition.  Sutri 
made  no  determined  resistance ;  either  through  fear  or 
bribery  the  garrison,  after  eight  days,  consented  to 
Cftpturo  and  Surrender  the  miserable  Gregory.  The  cruel 
the  Antip^.  and  unmanly  revenge  of  Calixtus,  if  it  were 
intended  as  an  awftd  warning  against  illegitimate 
usurpers  of  the  papal  power,  was  a  signal  feilure.' 
The  mockery  heaped  on  the  unsuccessful  Gregory  had 
little  eflfect  in  deterring  ftiture  ambitious  prelates  from 
setting  up  as  Antipopes.  Whenever  an  Antipq)e  was 
wanted  an  Antipope  was  at  hand.  Yet  degradation 
and  insult  could  go  no  further.  On  a  camel  instead  of 
a  white  palfrey,  with  a  bristling  hogskin  for  the  scarlet 
mantle,  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  was  placed  with  his 
face  towards  the  rump  of  the  animal,  holding  the  tail 
for  a  bridle.  In  this  attire  he  was  compelled  to  accom- 
pany the  triumphant  procession  of  the  Pope  into  Rome. 
He  was  afterwards  dragged  about  from  one  convent- 
April  28,  prison  to  another,  and  died  at  l^igth  so  ufc- 
"^'  terly  forgotten  that  the  place  of  his  death  is 

doubtfril. 

The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  might  seem  by  the  sud- 

1  **  Ut  ipse  in  soft  conftmderetiir  ernbescentift,  et  aliis  exemphmi  preberaC, 
M  rimilia  uiterius  attemptare  pnesamant.**  —  Cardin.  Arragon.  In  Ylt 
Calliflt. 
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den  rupture  of  the  negotiations  at  Moisson  AOktnoc 
and  the  public  renewal  of  the  excommnnica-  G«nn»ny. 
tkm  at  Rheims,  to  be  committed  to  more  implacable 
hostility.  But  this  rupture,  instead  of  alienating  stQI 
further  the  German  princes  from  the  Emperor,  ap- 
peared to  strengthen  his  party.  His  conduct  in  that 
affidr  excited  no  disapprobation,  no  new  adyersaries 
availed  themselves  of  the  Pope's  absolution  to  renounce 
their  allegiance.  In  the  West  of  the  Empire,  when 
he  seemed  most  completely  deserted,  a  sudden  turn 
took  place  in  his  affitirs.  Many  of  the  most  powerful 
princes,  even  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  returned  at 
least  to  doubtftil  allegiance.  Saxony  alone  remained 
in  rebellion,  and  in  that  province  Albert,  Archbishop 
cf  Mentz,  having  fled  from  his  metropoUtan  city,  was 
inde&tigable  in  organizing  the  revolt. 

Henry,  having  assembled  a  powerful  army  in  Alsace, 
and  having  expelled  the  rebellious  Bishops  of  Worms 
and  Spires,  marched  upon  Mentz,  which  he  threatened 
to  besiege  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  rebellion. 

Albert,  as  legate  of  the  Pope,  ]4)pealed  to  the  relig- 
ion  of  the  Saxons;  he  appointed  fiists,  he  ordered 
public  prayers  to  be  offered  in  all  the  churches :  he  ad- 
vanced at  length  at  the  head  of  an  army,  powerful 
enough  to  cope  with  that  of  the  Emperor,  to  the  relief 
of  Mentz.  The  hostile  armies  of  Germany  were  com- 
manded by  the  temporal  and  spiritual  head,  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Primate :  a  battle  seemed  inevitable. 

But  a  strong  Teutonic  feeling  had  arisen  in  both 
parties,  and  a  disinclination  to  shed  blood  in  a  quarrel 
between  the  Church  and  the  Empire,  ii^iich  might  be 
reconciled  by  their  commanding  mediation.  The  more 
extravagant  pretensions  of  both  parties  were  equally 
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hostile  to  their  interests.  It  was  not  the  supreme  feu- 
dal sovereign  alone  who  was  injured  by  the  absolute 
immunity  of  all  ecclesiastical  property  from  feudal 
claims ;  every  temporal  prince  had  ^ther  suffered  loss 
or  was  in  danger  of  suffering  loss  by  this  slow  and  ir* 
revocable  encroachment  of  the  Church.  They  were 
jealous  that  the  ecclesiastics  should  claim  exemptions 
to  which  they  could  have  no  title.  On  the  other  hand 
it  could  by  no  means  be  their  desire  that  the  Elmperor 
should  fill  all  the  great  ecclesiastical  sees,  the  principal- 
ities, as  some  were,  either  with  his  own  fisivorites  or 
sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder  (as  some  Emperors  had 
been  accused  of  doing,  as  arbitrary  Emperors  might 
do),  and  so  raise  a  vast  and  dangerous  revenue  which, 
extorted  from  the  Church,  might  be  employed  against 
their  civil  liberties.  Both  parties  had  gradually  receded 
from  their  extreme  claims,  and  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror had  made  such  concessions  as,  but  for  mutual 
suspicion,  might  at  Moisson  have  led  to  peace,  and  had 
reduced  the  quarrel  almost  to  a  strife  of  words. 

After  some  negotiation  a  truce  was  agreed  upon ; 
twelve  princes  were  chosen  from  each  party  to  draw 
up  the  terms  of  a  friture  treaty,  and  a  Diet  of  the  Em- 
pire summoned  to  meet  at  Michaelmas  in  Wurzbuig. 

The  Emperor  appeared  with  his  more  distinguished 
followers  in  Wurzburg,  the  Saxon  army  encamped  at  a 
short  distance.  Hostages  were  exchanged,  and,  as 
Wurzburg  could  not  contain  the  throng,  the  negolaa- 
tions  were  carried  on  in  the  plain  without  the  city. 

The  Diet  had  ftdl  powers  to  ratify  a  peace  for  the 
Empire ;  the  terms  were  simple  but  compre- 
hensive. The  Church  and  the  Empire  sliould 
each  maintain  its  rights  and  revenues  inviolable ;  all 
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seized  or  confiscated  property  was  to  be  restored  to  its 
rightful  owner  ;  the  rights  of  each  estate  of  the  Empire 
were  to  be  maintained.  An  Imperial  Edict  was  to  be 
issued  against  thieves  and  robbers,  or  they  were  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  ancient  laws ;  all  violence 
and  all  disturbance  of  the  peace  to  be  suppressed.  The 
King  was  to  be  obedient  to  the  Pope,  and  with  the 
consent  and  aid  of  the  princes  make  peace  with  him, 
so  that  each  should  quietly  possess  his  own,  the  Em- 
peror the  rights  of  the  Empire,  the  Pope  those  of  the 
Church.  The  bishops  lawfully  elected  and  consecrated 
retained  their  sees  till  the  arrival  of  the  Pope  in  Ger^ 
many,  those  of  Worms  and  Spires  were  to  be  restored 
to  thdr  dioceses ;  hostages  and  prisoners  to  be  liberated 
on  both  sides.  But  the  dispute  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  concerning  the  investitures  was  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  Diet,  and  the  papal  excommunication 
was  revocable  by  the  Pope  alone.  These  points  there- 
fore were  reserved  till  the  Pope  should  arrive  in  Grer- 
many  to  hold  a  General  Council.  But  the  Emperor 
gave  the  best  pledge  in  his  power  for  his  sincerity  in 
seeking  reconciliation  with  the  Church.  He  had 
granted  a  general  amnesty  to  the  rebellious  prelates  ; 
he  had  agreed  to  restore  the  expelled  Bishops  of  Worms 
and  Spires.  Even  Conrad,  Archbishop  of  Salzbui^, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war  against 
Henry,  had  been  compelled  to  fly,  and  to  conceal  him- 
self in  a  cave  for  a  year,  returned  to  his  bishopric.  On 
thdr  side  the  Saxon  bishops  did  not  decline  to  enter 
into  communion  with  the  Emperor ;  for  even  the  prel- 
ates most  sternly  adverse  to  Henry  did  not  condescend 
to  notice  the  papal  absolution  fiom  their  allegiance; 
it  was  considered  as  something  which  had  not  taken 
place. 
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Notwithstanding  an  ill-timed  dispute  concerning 
^^ffonHK^iMit  ^^®  succession  to  the  bishopric  of  Wurzbui^, 
orw»niM.  y^liich  led  to  some  hostilities,  and  threatened 
at  the  last  hour  to  break  up  the  amicable  settlement, 
afiairs  went  smoothly  on. 

The  Pope  himself  wrote  with  the  earnestness  and 
^^29  conciliatory  tone  of  one  disposed  to  peace 
^^^  He  reminded  Henry  of  their  consanguinity, 

and  welcoined  him  as  the  dutiful  son  of  St.  Peter,  as 
worthy  both  as  a  man  and  as  an  Emperor  of  the  more 
affectionate  love  and  honor  of  the  Holy  See,  as  he 
had  surpassed  his  later  predecessors  in  obedience  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  He  emphatically  disclaimed  all 
intention  in  the  Church  to  trench  on  the  prerogative 
of  the  Empire.* 

The  treaty  was  framed  at  Ment2  under  the  auspices 
of  the  papal  legates,  Lambert  Bishop  of  Ostia,  Saxo 
Cardinal  of  Monte  CabHo,  and  the  Cardinal  GregcMry. 
It  was  sealed  with  the  golden  seal  of  the  Empire  by 
the  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne ;  it  was 
subscribed  by  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mentz, 
the  Bishops  of  Bamberg,  Spires,  Augsburg,  Utrecht, 
and  Constance,  and  the  Abbot  of  Fulda;  by  Duke 
Frederick  of  Swabia,  Henry  of  Bavaria,  the  Margraves 
Boniface  and  Theobald,  the  Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine, 
and  some  other  princes. 

So  was  it  ratified  at  Worms  by  the  papal  legate  and 
accepted  by  the  German  people. 

These  were  the  terms  of  this  important  treaty,  which 
were  read  to  the  German  nation  amid  loud  applauses, 

1  ** Nihil  de  too  jure  vindicare  aibi  cunt  ecdesis;  nee  rigni  necrimperii 
gloriam  affectamus;  obtineat  ecdesia,  qaod  Christi  est;  habeat  ImperaCoi 
^uod  Buam  est.** 
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and  received  as  the  fimdamental  principles  of  the  Papal 
and  Imperial  rights. 

The  Emperor  gives  up  to  God,  to  St.  Peter,  and  to 
the  Catholic  Ohorch,  the  right  of  investiture  by  the 
ring  and  the  pastoral  staff;  he  grants  to  the  dergj 
throughout  the  Empire  the  right  of  free  election ;  he 
restores  to  the  Church  of  RcMne,  to  all  other  churches 
and  nobles,  the  possessions  and  feudal  sovereignties 
which  have  been  seised  during  the  wars  in  his  father's 
time  and  his  own,  those  in  his  possession  immediately, 
and  he  promises  his  influence  to  obtain  restitution  of 
those  not  in  his  possession.  He  grants  peace  to  the 
Pope  and  to  all  his  partisans,  and  pledges  himself  to 
protect,  whenever  he  shall  be  thereto  summoned,  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  all  things. 

The  Pope  grants  that  all  elections  of  bishops  and 
abbots  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror or  his  commissioners,  only  without  bribery  and 
violence,  with  an  appeal  in  cases  of  contested  elections 
to  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  bishops.  The  bishop 
elect  in  Germany  was  to  receive,  by  the  touch  of  the 
sceptre,  all  the  temporal  rights,  principalities,  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  see,  excepting  those  which  were  held 
immediately  of  the  See  of  Rome ;  and  fisdthiully  dis- 
charge to  the  Emperor  all  duties  incident  to  those 
principalities.  In  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire  the 
royalties  were  to  be  granted  to  the  bishop  consecrated 
within  six  months.  The  Pope  grants  peace  to  the  Em- 
peror and  his  adherents,  and  promises  aid  and  assistance 
on  all  lawful  occasions. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  most  solemn  religious 
ceremony.     The  papal  legate,  the  Bishop  of  a.i>.  im. 
Ostia,  celebrated  the  mass,  administered  the  Eucliarisi 

VOL.  IV.  IC 
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to  the  Elmperor,  declared  him  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
Holy  See,  and  received  him  and  all  his  partisans  i/fritk 
p«b.a7  ^®  ^^  ^^  peace  into  the  bosom  of  the  Cath- 
^^^'  olic  Church.     The  Lateran  Council  ratified 

this  momentous  treaty,  which  became  thereby  the  law 
of  Christendom. 

So  closed  one  period  of  the  long  strife  between  the 
Church  and  the  Empire.  The  Christendom  of  our  own 
calmer  times,  when  these  questions,  excepting  among 
rigid  controversialists,  are  matters  of  remote  history, 
may  wonder  that  where  the  principles  of  justice,  dconi- 
nant  at  the  time,  were  so  plain  and  simple,  and  where 
such  slight  and  equitable  concessions  on  either  side  set 
this  long  quarrel  at  rest,  Germany  should  be  wasted  by 
civil  war,  Italy  suffer  more  than  one  disastrous  inva- 
sion, one  Emperor  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  degradation, 
more  than  one  Pope  be  exposed  to  personal  insult  and 
suffering,  in  short,  that  such  long,  bloody,  and  implaca- 
ble warfare  should  lay  waste  a  large  part  of  Europe,  on 
points  which  admitted  such  easy  adjustment.  But,  as 
usual  in  the  collision  of  great  interests,  the  point  in  dis- 
pute was  not  the  sole,  nor  even  the  chief  object  of  the 
conflict :  it  was  on  one  part  the  total  independence,  and 
through  the  independence  the  complete  ascendency ;  on 
the  other,  if  not  the  absolute  subjugation,  the  secret 
subservience  of  the  spiritual  power;  which  the  more 
sagacious  and  ambitious  of  each  party  aimed  eventually 
at  securing  to  themselves.  Both  parties  had  gradually 
receded  from  this  remote  and  unacknowledged  purpose, 
and  now  contended  on  open  and  ostensible  ground. 
The  Pope  either  abandoned  as  unattainable,  or  no 
longer  aspired  to  make  the  Church  absolutely  inde- 
pendent both  as  to  election  and  as  to  the  possession 
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of  vast  feudal  rights  without  the  obligations  of  feudal 
obedience  to  the  Empire.  In  Germany  alone  the 
bishops  and  abbots  were  soverdgn  princes  of  such 
enormous  territorial  possessions  and  exalted  rank,  that 
if  constant  and  unswerving  subjects  and  allies  of  the 
Pope,  they  would  have  kept  the  Empire  in  complete 
subjugation  to  Rome.  But  this  rival  sway  had  been 
kept  down  through  the  direct  influence  exercised  by 
the  Emperor  in  the  appointment,  and  his  theoretic 
power  at  least  of  withholding  the  temporalities  of  the 
great  spiritual  fie& ;  and  the  exercise  of  this  power  le(^ 
to  monstrous  abuses,  the  secularization  of  the  ChurcL 
the  transformation  of  bishops  and  abbots  to  laymen  in- 
vested in  mitres  and  cowls.  The  Emperor  could  not 
hope  to  maintain  the  evils  of  the  old  system,  the  direct 
appointment  of  his  creatures,  boys  or  rude  soldiers,  to 
those  great  sees  or  abbacies  ;  or  to  sell  them  and  re- 
ceive in  payment  some  of  the  estates  of  the  Church, 
and  so  to  create  an  unconstitutional  and  independent 
revenue.  It  was  even  a  wiser  policy,  as  concerned 
his  temporal  interests,  to  elevate  the  order  in  that 
decent  and  imposing  character  which  belonged  to 
their  sacred  calling  —  to  Teutonize  the  Teutonic  hie- 
rarchy. 

Indirect  influence  through  the  chapters  might  raise 
up,  if  a  more  free  and  more  respected,  yet  more  loyal 
race  of  churchmen ;  if  more  independent  of  the  Empire 
they  would  likewise  be  more  independent  of  the  Pope ; 
they  would  be  Germans  as  well  as  churchmen ;  become 
not  the  sworn,  immitigable  enemies,  but  the  allies,  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Imperial  power.  So  in  the  subsequent 
contest  the  armies  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  at  least  of 
Fredei'ick  Barbarossa,  appear  commanded  by  the  great 
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prelates  of  the  Empire ;  and  eren  Frederick  II.,  if  be 
bad  been  more  of  a  German,  lesg  of  an  Italian  sov- 
ereign, migbt,  supported  by  the  German  bierarchj, 
have  maintained  the  contest  with  greater  hopes  of 
naccesfi. 
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CHAPTER  IV- 

ST.  BSBNABD  AND  INNOCENT  IL 

Cauxtus  II.  had  restored  peace  to  Christendom; 
his  strong  arm  during  the  latter  part  of  his  Pontificate 
kept  even  Rome  in  quiet  obedience.  He  compelled 
both  citizens  and  strangers  to  abandon  the  practice  of 
wearing  arms;  he  levelled  some  of  the  strongholds 
from  which  the  turbulent  nobles  sallied  forth  with  their 
lawless  followers  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city,  and 
to  interfere  in  the  election  of  Popes,  or  to  defend  some 
usurping  Antipope  against  the  legitimate  Bishop  of 
Rome :  the  tower  of  Cencius  and  that  of  Donna  Bona 
were  razed  to  the  ground.  But  neither  Calixtus 
nor  Henry  lived  to  see  the  efiects  q{  the  pacification. 
The  death  of  Calixtus  took  place  a  year  before  that 
of  the  Emperor.^  With  Henry  V.  closed  the  line- 
of  the  Franconian  Caesars  in  Germany ;  the  second 
fiunily  which,  since  the  separation  of  the  dominions  of 
Charlemagne,  had  handed  down  the  Empire  for  several 
generations  in  regular  descent.  Of  the  Franconian 
Emperors,  the  first  had  been  the  fidthftd  allies  of  the 
Papacy ;  the  restorers  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  to 
fireedom,  power,  and  even  sanctily,  which  they  had  lost, 

1  Death  of  Calixtus,  1124  (rather  Dec  13  or  14, 1133).  The  death  of 
Hemy,  1195,  Maj  28.  —  Faico  Beneventanas  hi  Chronic.;  Pandolphns 
Piianiis. 
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and  seemed  in  danger  of  losing  forever,  as  the  slaves 
and  instruments  of  the  wild  barons  and  potentates  of 
Rome  and  the  Romagna.  The  two  later  Kings^  the 
Henrys,  had  been  in  perpetual  and  dangerous  conflict 
with  those  Pontifis  whom  their  fathers  had  reinvested 
in  dignity. 

Calixtus  had  controlled,  but  not  extmguished  the 
Roman  factions .  they  were  only  gathetin^-  strength 
and  animosity  to  renew  the  strife  fox  hife  sjioils,  to  con- 
test the  appointment  of  his  successors.  Even  on  the 
death  of  Calixtus,  a  double  election,  but  for  tlie  un- 
wonted prudence  and  moderation  of  one  of  the  can- 
didates, might  have  broken  out  into  a  new  schism,  and 
a  new  civil  war.  The  Frangipanis  were  at  the  head 
of  one  faction,  Peter  the  son  of  Leo  of  the  other. 
A.D.  112&  They  watched  the  last  hours  of  the  expiring 
Dec.  16, 16.  PontiflF  with  outward  signs  of  agreement,  but 
with  the  inward  determination  each  to  supplant  the 
other  by  the  rapidity  of  his  proceedings..  Lambert  of 
Ostia,  the  legate  who  had  conducted  the  treaty  of  pa- 
cification in  Germany,  was  the  Pope  of  the  Frangipani. 
Theu:  party  had  the  scarlet  robe  ready  to  invest  him. 
While  the  assembled  Bishops  in  the  Church  of  San 
Pancrazio  had  already  elected  Tebaldo  Buccapecco,  the 
Cardinal  of  Santa  Anastasia,  and  were  singing  the  Te 
Deum,  Robert  Frangipani  proclaimed  Lambert  as  Pope 
Elect,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Happily, 
however,  one  was  as  sincerely  humble  as  the  other 
lunbitious.^  The  Cardinal  of  Santa  Anastasia  yielded 
up  his  claim  without  hesitation  ;  yet  so  doubtful  did  the 
legality  of  his  election  appear  to  the  Pope  himself,  that, 

1  J^ffi  however  says,  I  flunk  without  ground,  **  Voluntate  an  ooMtst 
■bdicaTerit,  parum  liquet." 
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twelve  days  after,  he  resigned  the  Papacy  into  the 
hands  of  the  Cardinals,  and  w»it  through  the  forms  of 
fi  new  election. 

The  Pontificate  of  Honorias  II.,  during  six  years, 
was  not  marked  by  any  great  event,  except  a.i>.  1134- 
the  accession  of  the  Saxon  house  to  the  Im-HoBoriotii. 
perial  throne.  Yet  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were 
not  silent ;  his  reign  is  marked  by  the  anathemas  which 
he  pronounced,  not  now  against  invaders  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical rights  and  possessions.  The  temporal  interests 
and  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Popes  became  more 
and  more  identified ;  all  invasion  of  the  actual  property 
of  the  Pope,  or  the  feudal  superiority  which  he  might 
claim,  was  held  as  sacrilege,  and  punished  by  the  spir- 
itual censure  of  exconununication.  Already  the  Lat- 
eran  Council,  under  Calixtus,  had  declared  that  any 
one  who  attacked  the  city  of  Benevento,  being  the 
Pope's  (a  strong  city  of  refuge,  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
either  against  a  hostile  Emperor  or  the  turbulent  Ro- 
mans, was  of  infinite  importance  to  the  Pontifi^),  was 
under  anathema.  The  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
South  of  Italy,  which  the  Popes,  on  some  vague  claim 
as  representatives  of  the  Emperors,  had  appropriated 
to  the  Roman  See,  and  which  the  Normans,  holding 
only  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  conquest,  were  not 
inclined  to  dispute,  since  it  confirmed  their  own  rights, 
was  protected  by  the  same  incongruous  arms ;  and  not 
by  these  arms  alone,  Honorius  himself  at  times  headed 
the  Papal  forces  in  the  South.*  When  Roger  the  Nor- 
man laid  claim  to  the  succession  of  William  Duke  of 

1  See  Chnm.  Foes.  Hot.,  Falco  Beneyentan.,  Romaald.  Salernit.  ton 
Mflf  notices  of  the  Pope*8  campaigns.  Apad  Maratori,  O.  R.  It  vU. 
GooMsa  at  Troja,  Nov.  11, 1137 
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Apulia,  who  had  died  childless,  the  Pope  being  nn&c 
vorable  to  his  pretensions,  he  was  cut  off  from  the 
Church  of  Christ  by  the  same  summary  sentence. 

In  Germany  all  was  peace  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Papacy.  Lothair  the  Saxon,  the  fidthful  head  of 
the  Papal  party,  had  been  elected  to  the  Empire.  Ho- 
norius,  in  gratitude  for  past  services,  and  in  prophetic 
dread  of  the  rising  power  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  hast- 
ened to  recognize  the  Emperor.  Lothair,  in  his  hum 
ble  submission,  did  not  demand  the  homage  of  the 
clergy  for  their  Imperial  fiefe.^  Conrad,  the  nephew 
of  the  deceased  King  Henry,  having  attempted  to  seize 
AprUM  ^^  kingdom  of  Italy,  was  excommunicated 
^-  as  a  rebel  against  his  rightful  Sovereign.    The 

humiliation  of  his  rival  Frederick  of  Swabia,  and  the 
failure  ol  Conrad,  left  the  Papalizing  Emperor  in  his 
undisturbed  supremacy. 

The  death  of  Honorius  was  the  signal  for  a  more 
Feb.  14, 1180.  violent  collision  between  the  rulin£r  factions 

Oontested  i      i    i        i    .      ^ 

election.        at  Kome.     1  hey  watched  the  dying  Pope  with 

Innocent  n.  .  X  ''      o         ^ 

Anaeietas  u.  mdeccut  impaticucc.  In  secret,  (it  was  as- 
serted before  the  death,  certainly  on  the  day  of  the 
death  and  before  the  funeral  of  Honorius,)  a  minority 
of  the  Cardinals,  but  those,  in  their  own  estimation  and 
in  that  of  their  adherents,  the  most  eminent,  elected 
Gregory,  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  who  took  the 
name  of  Innocent  11.^     The  more  numerous  party, 

1  Jttff^y  Lothair,  p.  86,  &c 

*  St.  Bernard  himself  admits  some  irregularity  at  least  in  the  electioo  of 
Innocent  "  Nam  etsi  quid  minus  forte  solenniter,  et  minus  ordinabiliter 
processit,  in  e&  qusB  processit,  ut  hostes  unitatis  contendunt**  Bernard 
argues  that  thej  ought  to  have  waited  the  formal  examination  of  this 
point,  and  not  proceeded  to  another  election.  But  if  the  election  wan  ir- 
regular and  uncanonical,  it  was  null  of  itself. 
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waiting  a  more  decent  and  more  canonical  time  for 
their  election,  chose  the  Cardinal  Peter  Leonis,  one  of 
the  sons  of  that  Peter  who  had  so  long  been  conspic- 
aous  in  Roman  politics.  He  called  himself  Anacletus 
II.  On  his  side  Anacletns  had  the  more  canonical 
election,  the  majority  of  the  Cardinals,^  the  strongest 
party  in  Rome.  He  immediately  made  oyertnres  to 
Roger  Duke  of  Sicily,  who  had  been  excommunicated 
by  Honorins.  The  Sicilian  espoused  at  once  the  cause 
of  Anacletus,  in  order  to  deserve  the  title  of  King,  the 
aim  of  his  ambition.  Thus  there  was  a  complete  rev- 
dution  in  the  parties  at  Rome.  The  powerful  family 
of  Peter  Leonis  and  the  Normans  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Pope,  eventually  reputed  the  Antipope ;  the  Em- 
peror with  all  Northern  Christendom  united  for  the 
successful,  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  the  orthodox 
Pontiff.  The  enemies  of  Leo  (Anacletus),  who  scru- 
pled at  no  calumny,^  attributed  his  success  to  his  pow- 
erfol  connections  of  famUy  and  of  interest.  He  inher- 
ited a  vast  patrimonial  property ;  he  had  increased  it 
by  a  large  share  in  the  exactions  of  the  Curia,  the 
Chancery  of  Rome,  of  which  he  had  the  command, 
and  in  legations.     These  treasures  he  had  carefully 

1  Th«n  were  16  endinals  fbr  luiooeiit,  89  ibr  Anadetw.  —  Anonym, 
apod  Baroniom,  Epiit,  |^.  191,  192,  196.  Other  writen,  of  inferior  au- 
thority, deny  this. 

s  ''Qai  licet  monadms,  presbyter,  cardinalis  esset,  soorto  coi^ngatua, 
monaefaas,  sororem  propriam,  etiam  consangnineas  ad  instar  caois  quoquo 
BM>do  habere  potnit,  non  defedt"  —  Epist.  Mantuin.  Episcop.  apnd  Neu> 
gart,  diplom.  Alemanniie.  66,  64.  Tet  there  seems  no  donbt  that  tiie 
Epistle  of  Peter  the  Cardinal,  written  by  St  Bernard  (notwithstanding 
MabUkni's  doabts),  was  addressed  to  Anacletos.  **  Diligimns  enim  bonam 
imain  yestram,  reveremor  qnam  in  vobis  aadivimns  drca  res  Dei  soIUcitu- 
dhiem  et  sfaiceritatem.**  Jaif^  (p.  89)  well  observes  that  it  would  be  tkU^ 
to  the  diaracter  of  CaHztns  n.  to  have  promoted  a  man  of  sndi  movMtwitm 
disioluteness  to  the  cardinalate 
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hoarded  for  his  great  object,  the  Pontificate.  Besides 
this,  he  scrupled  not,  it  is  sdd,  to  convert  the  sacred 
wealth  of  the  churches  to  his  use ;  and  when  the  Chris- 
tians trembled  to  break  up  the  silver  vessels  and  cruci 
fixes,  he  called  in  the  Jews  to  this  nnhol j  work.  Thu 
it  is  acknowledged  that  almost  all  Rome  was  on  his 
tide ;  Rome,  won,  as  his  enemies  aver,  by  these  guiltj 
and  sacrilegious  means  and  maintained  by  the  harshosl 
cruelties.^ 

Innocent  had  in  Rome  the  Frangipanis,  a  strong 
minority  of  the  Cardinals,  the  earlier  tfiough  question- 
able election ;  he  had  the  indelible  prejudice  against 
his  adversary  —  his  name  and  descent  from  a  Jew  and 
an  usurer.*  But  he  obtained  before  long  the  support 
of  the  Emperor  Lothair,  of  the  King  of  France,  of 
Henry  King  of  England,  and,  greater  than  these,  of 
one  to  whom  he  owed  their  faithftd  aid,  who  ruled  the 

1  Innocent  thus  arraigns  his  rival:  —  **  Qui  papatmn  a  longis  retrt  tarn* 
poribus  affectaverat,  parentam  violentift,  sang^uinis  efiiisione,  destmctione 
sacrarum  imaginom,  beat!  Petri  cathedram  occapavit  et  peregrines  ac  re- 
ligiosos  quosdam  ad  apostolonim  limina  Tenientes  eaptos,  et  tetris  carcerfs 
squaloribus  ac  ferreis  vinculis  mancipatos  fame,  siti,  diTcnisque  tonnen- 
tomm  generibns  tormentare  non  desinit**  — Pisa,  Jane  20,  apud  Jaffd,  p. 
661.  On  the  other  hand  Anadetns  asserts,  **  Clems  omnls  Bomanus  indi- 
vida&  nobis  charitate  coheret;  prsfectus  nrfois  Leo  Frangipane  cum  Alio  et 
Cencio  Frangipane  [this  was  after  the  flight  of  Innocent]  et  nobiles  omnes, 
at  plebs  omnia  Romana  consoetam  nobis  fidelitatem  ieoenmt**  —  Barontaa, 
sub  ann.  1130. 

s  In  the  accoont  of  the  Coandl  of  Rheims  by  Ordericas  Yltalis,  we  read 
that  Calixtos  11.  declared  his  willingness  to  liberate  the  son  of  Peter  the 
son  of  Leo,  whom  be  had  brought  with  him  as  one  of  the  hostages  of  the 
former  treaty  with  the  Emperor.  ^  So  saying,  he  pointed  to  a  dark  pals 
youth,  more  like  a  Jew  or  a  Hagarene  than  a  Christian,  dothed  in  rich 
raiment,  but  deibrmed  in  person.  The  Franks,  who  saw  him  standing  by 
the  Pope,  mocked  him,  imprecated  disgrace  and  ruin  on  his  head  ftt>m  their 
hatred  to  his  &ther,  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  most  imscmpulous  nsorsr.** 
This  deformed  boy  could  not  be  the  Aiture  Pope,  then  probably  a  munk} 
most  likely  it  was  a  brother. 
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minds  of  all  these  Soyereigns,  Bernard,  the  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux. 

For  half  this  century  the  Pope  ceases  to  be  the  cen* 
tre  around  whom  gather  the  great  events  of  Christian 
history,  from  whose  heart  or  from  whose  mind  flow 
fi>rth  the  impulses  which  animate  and  guide  Latin 
Christendom,  towards  whom  converge  the  religious 
thoughts  of  men.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  now  rising 
to  the  height  of  his  power  and  influence,  is  at  once  the 
leading  and  the  governing  head  of  Christendom.  He 
rules  alike  the  monastic  world,  in  all  the  multiplying 
and  more  severe  convents  which  were  springing  up  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  the  councils  of  temporal  sov- 
ereigns, and  the  intellectual  developments  of  the  age. 
He  is  peopling  all  these  convents  with  thousands  of  ar- 
d«it  votaries  of  every  rank  and  order ;  he  heals  the 
schism  in  the  Papacy ;  he  preaches  a  new  crusade,  in 
which  a  King  and  an  Emperor  lead  the  armies  of  the 
Cross ;  he  is  believed  by  an  admiring  age  to  have  con- 
ftited  Ab^lard  himself,  and  to  have  repressed  the  more 
dangerous  doctrines  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  His  almost 
worshipping  admirers  adorn  his  life  with  countless  mir- 
acles ;  posterity  must  admit  the  almost  miraculous 
power  with  which  he  was  endowed  of  guiding  the 
minds  of  men  in  passive  obedience.  The  happy  conr 
geniality  of  his  character,  opinions,  eloquence,  piety, 
with  all  the  stronger  sentiments  and  passions  of  the 
time,  will  account  in  great  part  for  his  ascendency ; 
but  the  man  must  have  been  blessed  with  an  amazing 
native  power  and  greatness,  which  alone  could  raise 
him  so  high  above  a  world  actuated  by  the  same  influ- 
ences. 

Bernard  did  not  originate  tliis  new  outburst  of  mo- 
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nasticism,  which  had  akeady  made  great  progress  id 
Grermanj,  and  was  growing  to  its  height  in  parts  of 
France.  He  was  a  dutiAil  son  rather  than  one  of  the 
parents  of  that  great  Cistercian  order,  which  was  now 
commencing  its  career  in  all  its  more  attractive  seclu- 
sion from  the  world,  and  its  more  than  primitiye  aus- 
terity of  discipline;  which  in  a  short  time  became 
famous,  and  through  its  fame  covered  France,  parts  of 
England,  and  some  other  countries,  with  new  monas- 
teries under  a  more  rigorous  rule,  and  compelled  some 
of  the  old  institutions  to  submit  to  a  harsher  discipline. 
These  foundations,  after  emulating  or  surpassing  the 
ancient  Benedictine  brotherhoods  in  austerity,  poverty, 
obedience,  solitude,  grew  to  equal  and  surpass  them  in 
splendor,  wealth,  and  independent  power. 

It  was  this  wonderful  attribute  of  the  monastic  sys- 
tem to  renew  its  youth,  which  was  the  life  of  medi- 
aeval Christianity ;  it  was  ever  reverting  of  itself  to 
the  first  principles  of  its  constitution.  It  seized  alike 
on  all  the  various  nations  which  now  formed  Latin 
Christendom  ;  the  Northern  as  the  Southern,  the  Grer- 
man  as  the  Italian.  In  this  adventurous  age  there 
must  be  room  and  scope  for  every  kind  of  religious 
adventure.  The  untamable  independence  and  individ- 
uality of  the  Teutonic  character,  now  dominant  through- 
out Germany,  France,  and  England,  still  displays  itself 
notwithstanding  the  complicated  system  of  feudal  ten- 
ures and  their  bondage,  in  the  perpetual  insubordina- 
tion of  the  nobles  to  the  sovereign,  in  private  wars,  in 
feats  of  hardihood  and  enterprise,  bordering  constantly 
on  the  acts  of  the  robber,  the  freebooter,  and  the  pirate* 
It  had  been  at  once  fostered  by,  and  found  vent  in  the 
Crusades,  which  called  on  every  one  to  become  a  wai^ 
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nor  on  his  own  accoont,  and  enrolled  him  not  as  a  con- 
script or  ev^i  as  a  feudal  retainer,  but  as  a  iree  and 
Toluntary  soldier  of  the  Cross,  seeking  glory  or  plun^ 
der  for  himself,  or  working  out  his  own  salvation  by 
deeds  of  valor  against  the  Unbelievers. 

It  was  the  same  within  the  more  immediate  sphere 
of  religion.  When  that  yeamini;  'for  inde-  Thhtt  ibr 
pendence,  that  self-isolating  individuality  was  Mtrvntw* 
found  in  connection  with  the  strong  and  profound  pas- 
sion for  devotion,  there  was  nothing  in  the  ordinary 
and  established  forms  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  this 
inordinate  piety.  Notwithstanding,  or  rather  because 
of  the  completely  organized  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment throughout  the  West,  which  gave  to  every  prov- 
ince, its  metropolitan,  to  every  city  its  bishop,  to  every 
parish  its  priest,  there  could  not  but  be  a  perpetual  in- 
surrection, as  it  were,  of  men  ambitious  of  something 
higher,  more  peculiar,  more  extraordinary,  more  their 
own.  The  stated  and  uniform  service  of  the  Church, 
the  common  instruction,  must  be  suited  to  the  ordinary 
level  of  fidth  and  knowledge :  they  knew  no  change, 
no  progress,  no  accommodation  to  more  earnest  or  crav- 
ing spirits.  The  almost  universal  secularization  of  the 
clergy  would  increase  this  holy  dissatis&ction.  Even 
the  Pope  had  become  a  temporal  sovereign,  the  metro- 
politan a  prince,  the  bishop  a  baron,  the  priest  perhaps 
the  chaplain  to  a  marauding  army.  At  all  events  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Church  went  on  in  but  stately  uni- 
formity ;  the  most  religious  man  was  but  a  member  of 
the  same  Christian  flock  ;  there  was  little  emulation  or 
distinction.  But  all  this  time  monastic  Christianity 
was  in  the  theory  of  the  Church  the  only  real  Christian 
perfection  ;  the  one  sublime^  almost  the  one  safe  course, 
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was  the  total  abnegation  of  the  monk,  renunciation  of 
the  world,  solitude,  asceticism,  stem  mortification. 
Man  could  not  inflict  upon  himself  too  much  humilia- 
tion and  misery.  The  true  Christian  life  was  one  long 
unbroken  penance.  Holiness  was  measured  by  suffer- 
ing; the  more  remote  from  man  the  nearer  to  Gtod, 
All  human  sympathies,  all  social  feelings,  all  ties  of 
kindred,  all  afiections  were  to  be  torn  up  by  the  roots 
from  the  groaning  spirit ;  pain  and  prayer,  prayer  and 
pain,  were  to  be  the  sole,  stirring,  unwearying  occupa- 
tions of  a  saintly  life. 

All  these  more  aspiring  and  restless  and  insatiable 
spirits  the  monasteries  invited  within  their  hallowed 
walls;  to  all  these  they  promised  peace.  But  they 
could  rarely  fulfil  their  promise ;  even  they  could  not 
satisfy  the  yearnings  for  religious  adventure.  Most  g( 
the  old  monasteries  which  held  the  rule  either  of  St. 
Benedict  or  of  Cassian  had  become  wealthy,  and  suf- 
fered  the  usual  effects  of  wealth.  Some  had  altogether 
relaxed  their  discipline,  had  long  renounced  poverty ; 
and  the  constant  dissensions,  the  appeals  to  the  bishop, 
to  the  metropolitan,  or  where,  as  they  all  strove  to  do, 
they  had  obtained  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, to  the  Pope,  showed  how  entirely  the  other  great 
vow,  obedience  to  the  abbot  or  prior,  had  become  obso- 
lete. The  best  were  regular  and  tranquil ;  they  had 
achieved  their  labors,  they  had  fertilized  their  imme- 
diate territory,  and  as  though  they  had  now  but  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  they  sunk  to  indolent  re- 
pose. Even  where  the  discipline  was  still  severe,  it 
was  monotonous,  to  some  extent  absolute ;  its  sanctity 
was  exacted,  habitual,  uuawakening.  All  old  establish- 
ments are  impatient  of  innovation  ;  a  higher  flight  of 
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devotion  becomes  insubordination,  or  a  tacit  reproach 
on  the  ordinary  coarse.  Monasticism  had  been  and 
was  ever  tracing  the  same  cycle.  Now  the  wilderness, 
the  utter  solitude,  the  utmost  poverty,  the  contest  with 
the  stubborn  forest  and  unwholesome  morass,  the 
most  exalted  piety,  the  devotion  which  had  not  hours 
enough  during  the  day  and  night  for  its  exercise,  the 
rule  which  could  not  be  enforced  too  strictly,  the 
strongly  competing  asceticism,  the  inventive  self-disct^ 
pline,  the  inexhaustible,  emulous  ingenuity  of  self-tor- 
ture, the  boastful  servility  of  obedience :  then  the  fiune 
for  piety,  the  lavish  offerings  of  the  faithAil,  the  grants 
of  the  repentimt  lord,  the  endowments  of  the  remorse- 
fill  king  —  the  c^ulence,  the  power,  the  magnificence. 
The  wattled  hut,  the  rock-hewn  hermitage,  is  now  the 
stately  cl<»ster ;  the  lowly  church  of  wood  the  lofty 
and  gorgeous  abbey ;  the  wild  forest  or  heath  the  pleas- 
ant and  umbrageous  grove ;  the  marsh  a  domain  of  in- 
termingling meadow  and  cornfields;  the  brawling 
stream  or  mountain  torrent  a  succession  of  quiet  tanks 
or  pools  fattening  innumerable  fish.  The  superior, 
once  a  man  bowed  to  the  earth  with  humility,  care- 
worn, pale,  emaciated,  with  a  coarse  habit  bound  with 
a  cord,  with  naked  feet,  is  become  an  abbot  on  his  cur* 
vetting  palfirey,  in  rich  attire,  with  his  silver  cross 
borne  before  him,  travelling  to  take  his  place  amid  the 
lordliest  of  the  realm. 

New  orders  therefore  and  new  institutions  were  ever 
growing  out  of  the  old,  and  hosts  of  youthful  zealots 
were  ripe  and  eager  for  their  more  extreme  demands 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  that  which  appeared  to  be  self- 
abandonment,  but  in  fact  was  often  a  loftier  form  of 
self-adoration.      Already,  centuries  past,  in  the  Bene- 
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dictine  abbep,  the  second  Benedict  (of  Aniane)  had 
commenced  a  new  era  of  discipline,  mortification, 
saintliness  according  to  the  monastic  notion  of  saint- 
ship.  Bat  that  era,  like  the  old  one,  had  gradoally 
passed  away.  Again,  in  the  preceding  century,  Clngny 
had  displayed  this  marvellous  inward  force,  this  recon- 
structing, reorganizing,  reanimating  energy  of  monasti 
cism.  It  had  furnished  the  line  of  German  ponti£&  to 
the  papacy,  it  had  trained  Hildebrand  for  the  papal 
throne  and  placed  him  upon  it.  But  Clngny  was  now 
undergoing  the  inevitable  &te  of  degeneracy :  it  was 
said  that  the  Abbot  Pontius  had  utterly  forgotten  the 
stern  inflexibility  of  his  great  predecessor  St,  Hugh : 
he  had  become  worldly,  and  as  worldly,  weak  in  disci- 
pline. 

But  in  the  mean  while,  in  a  remote  and  almost  inac 
MotonM.  cessible  comer  of  Burgundy,  had  been  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  community  which  by  the  time 
that  the  mind  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  should  be  ripe 
for  his  great  change,  would  be  prepared  to  satisfy  the 
fervid  longings  even  of  a  spirit  so  intensely  burning 
with  the  fire  of  devotion.  The  first  origin  of  this 
fraternity  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  character- 
istic stories  of  this  religious  age.  Two  brothers  of 
the  noble  house  of  Molesme  were  riding  through  a 
wild  forest,  in  arms,  on  their  way  to  a  neighboring 
tournament.  Suddenly  in  the  mind  of  each  rose  the 
awful  thought,  "  What  if  I  should  murder  my  brother, 
and  so  secure  the  whole  of  our  inheritance ! "  The 
strong  power  of  love,  of  virtue,  of  religion,  or  what* 
ever  influence  was  employed  by  the  divine  blessing, 
wrestled  down  in  each  the  dark  temptation.  Some 
years  af);er  they  passed  again  the  same  dreary  road ; 
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the  recollection  of  their  former  trial  came  back  upon 
their  minds ;  thej  shuddered  at  once  at  the  fearful 
power  of  the  Tempter.  They  hastened  to  confess  them- 
selves to  a  holj  hermit ;  they  then  communicated  each 
to  the  other  their  fratricidal  thoughts ;  they  determined 
to  abandon  forever  a  world  which  abounded  in  such 
dreadfiil  suggestions,  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  Ood 
who  had  saved  them  from  such  appalling  sin.  So  rose 
at  Molesme  a  small  community,  which  rapidly  became 
a  monastery.  The  brothers,  however,  disappear,  at 
least  are  not  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
this  community.  In  the  monastery,  in  the  forest  of 
Golan  near  Molesme,  arose  dissension,  at  length  seces- 
sion. Some  of  the  most  rigid,  including  the  abbot,  th« 
prior,  and  Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman,  Stephen 
sought  a  more  complete  solitude,  a  more  obsti-  ^■^'«' 
nate  wilderness  to  tame,  more  sense-subduing  poverty, 
more  intense  mortification.  They  found  it  in  a  desert 
place  on  the  borders  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy. 
Nothing  could  appear  more  stubborn,  more  dismal, 
more  hopeless  than  this  spot;  it  suited  their  rigid 
mood;  they  had  more  than  once  the  satisfaction  of 
almost  perishing  by  famine.  The  monastery  of  Ci- 
teaux  had  not  yet  softened  away  the  savage  character 
of  the  wilderness  around  when  it  opened  its  gates  to 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  Stephen  Harding  had  become 
its  abbot,  and  Stephen  was  the  true  founder  of  the  Cis- 
tercian Order. 

Stephen  Harding  had  been  bestowed  as  an  offering 
by  his  pious  parents  on  the  monastery  of  Sherborne  in 
Dorsetshire.  There  he  received  his  education,  there  he 
was  fed  with  cravings  for  higher  devotion  which  Sher- 
borne could  not  satisfy.     He  wandered  as  a  pilgrim  to 
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Rome ;  he  returned  with  his  spiritoal  wants  still  more 
pressing,  more  fastidious,  more  insatiate.  Among  the 
brethren  of  Molesme  he  fomid  for  a  time  a  rdief  for 
his  soul's  necessities :  but  even  from  Molesme  he  was 
driven  forth  in  search  of  profound  peace,  of  more  full 
satisfaction ;  and  he  was  among  the  seven  who  retired 
into  the  more  desolate  and  unapproachable  Citeaux.' 
oiteanx.  Yet  already  had  Citeaux,  though  still  rude 
and  struggling  as  it  were,  with  the  forest  and  the 
marsh,  acquired  fiune.  Odo,  the  mighty  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  first  patron  of  the  new  community,  had 
died  in  the  Holy  Liand.  Ere  he  expired  he  commanded 
that  his  remains  should  not  rest  in  the  vanlts  of  his 
cathedral  at  Dijon,  or  any  of  the  more  stately  abbeys 
of  his  land,  where  there  were  lordly  prelates  or  chap- 
ters of  priests  to  celebrate  daily  the  splendid  masses 
with  their  solemn  music  for  his  soul.  He  desired  that 
they  should  rest  in  the  humble  chapel  of  Citeaux, 
blessed  by  the  more  prevailing  prayers  <rf  its  holy 
monks.  In  after  ages  Citeaux,  become  magnificent, 
was  the  burying-place  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy; 
but  over  their  gorgeous  marble  tombs  it  might  be 
questioned  whether  such  devout  and  earnest  supplicar 
tions  were  addressed  to  heaven  as  by  the  simple  chdr 
of  Stephen  Harding. 

But  its  glory  and  its  power  rose  not  from  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  but  from  the  entrance 
of  the  living  Bernard  within  its  walls.^     Bernard  was 

1  Compare  the  Life  of  Harding,  in  the  Lives  of  the  English  Saints.  If 
the  writers  of  some  of  these  biographies  had  condescended  to  write  histoiy 
father  than  to  revive  legend,  they  might,  ftom  then:  research  and  ezqnisita 
charm  of  style,  have  enriched  oar  literature. 

s  The  Life  of  St.  Bernard  (the  first  book)  by  William  the  Abbot 
(Qulielmus  Abbas),  was  written   daring  his  lifetime,  bat  without  tht 
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bom  of  noble  parentage  in  Bnrgandj.  His  father* 
Tecelin,  was  a  man  of  great  bravery  and  unimpeach- 
able honor  and  justice  ;  hb  mother,  Alith,  likewise  of 
hi^  birth,  a  model  of  devotion  and  charitj.  Bernard 
was  the  third  of  six  brothers ;  he  had  one  sister.  The 
mother,  who  had  secretly  vowed  all  her  children  to 
QoA,  took  the  chief  part  in  their  earij  education,  e»- 
pedallj  in  that  of  Bernard,  a  simple  and  studious,  a 
tfaoughtftd  and  gentle  youth,  yet  even  in  childhood  of 
strong  will  and  visionary  imagination.  The  mother's 
death  confirmed  the  mfiuence  of  her  life.  Having  long 
practised  secretly  the  severest  monastic  discipline,  she 
breathed  out  her  spirit  amid  the  psalms  of  tiie  clergy 
around  her  bed :  the  last  movement  of  her  lips  was 
praise  to  God. 

The  worid  was  open  to  the  youth  of  high  birth, 
beantiftd  person,  graceftd  manners,  irresistible  influ- 
ence. The  Court  would  at  once  have  welcomed  a 
young  knight,  so  endowed,  with  her  highest  honors, 
her  most  intoxicating  pleasures ;  the  Church  would 
have  trained  a  noble  cfisciple  so  richly  gifted  for  her 
most  powerful  bishoprics  or  her  wealthiest  abbeys. 
He  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  world,  on  the  worldly 
Church,  with  stem  determination.  He  became  at 
once  master  of  his  passions.  His  eyes  had  dwelt  too 
long  and  too  curiously  on  a  beautiful  fbmale;  he 
plunged  to  the  neck  in  a  pool  of  cold  water.  His 
chastity  underwent,  but  unattainted,  severer  trials. 
Yet  he  resolred  to  abandon  this  incorrigible  world 
altogether.  He  inquired  for  the  poorest,  the  most 
inaccessible,  the  most  austere  of  monasteries.     It  was 

knoi^ledge  or  sanction  of  Bernard.  The  second  book  bean  the  namr 
tf  Beraard,  Abbot  ot  Beaavale. 
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that  of  Citeaux.  He  arrived  at  the  gates,  bat  not 
alone.  Already  his  irresistible  influence  had  drawn 
around  him  thirty  followers,  all  equally  resolute  in  the 
renunciation  of  secular  life,  in  submission  to  the  most 
rigorous  discipline;  some,  men  of  middle  life,  versed 
in,  but  weary  of,  the  world ;  most,  like  himself,  youths 
of  noble  birth,  with  life  untried  and  expanding  in  its 
most  dazzling  promise  before  them.  But  this  was  not 
all ;  his  mother's  vow  must  be  fulfilled*  One  afler  the 
other  the  strange  and  irresistible  force  of  his  character 
enthralled  his  brothers,  and  at  length  his  sister.  Two 
of  the  brothers  with  an  uncle  followed  his  steps  at 
once :  the  elder,  Ghiido,  was  married ;  his  wife  refused 
to  yield  up  her  claims  on  her  husband's  love.  A  sea- 
sonable illness  enforced  her  submission ;  she  too  retired 
to  a  convent.  A  wound  in  the  side,  prophesied,  it  was 
said,  by  Bernard,  brou^t  another,  a  gallant  warrior,  as 
a  heart-stricken  penitent  into  his  company.  When  they 
all  left  the  castle  of  their  fathers,  where  they  had  al- 
ready formed  a  complete  monastic  brotherhood.  Guide, 
the  elder,  addressed  Nivard  the  youngest  son.  ^^  To 
you  remains  the  whole  patrimony  of  our  house.** 
*^  Earth  to  me  and  heaven  to  you,  that  is  no  fair 
partition,"  said  the  boy.  He  lingered  a  short  time 
with  his  aged  father  and  then  joined  the  rest.  Even 
the  fether  died  a  monk  of  Clairvaux  in  the  arms  of 
Bernard.  But  it  was  not  on  his  own  kindred  alone 
that  Bernard  wrought  with  this  commanding  power. 
When  he  was  to  preach,  wives  hurried  away  their 
husbands,  mothers  withdrew  their  sons,  firi^ids  their 
friends,  from  the  resistless  magic  df  his  eloquence. 

Notwithstanding  its  fame,  the  Cistercian  monastery 
up  to  this  time  had  been  content  with  a  few  unincVeaa« 
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ing  votaries.  Warlike  and  turbulent  Burgundy  fur- 
nished only  here  and  there  some  conscience-stricken 
disciple  to  its  dreary  cells.  The  accession  of  the  noble 
Bernard,  of  his  kindred  and  his  followers,  raised  at 
once  the  popularity  and  crowded  the  dormitories  of 
this  remote  cloister.  But  Bernard  himself  dwelt  in 
subjection,  in  solitude,  in  study.  He  was  alone,  except 
when  on  his  knees  with  the  rest  in  the  choir ;  the  forest 
oaks  and  beeches  were  his  beloved  companions ;  he 
diligently  read  the  sacred  scriptures  ;  he  strove  to  work 
out  his  own  conception  of  perfect  and  angelic  adUis. 
religion.  He  attained  a  height  of  abstraction  from 
earthly  things  which  might  have  been  envied  by  an 
Indian  Yogue.  He  had  so  absolutely  withdrawn  his 
senses  from  communion  with  the  world  that  they 
seemed  dead  to  all  outward  impressions :  his  eyes  did 
not  tell  him  whether  his  chamber  was  ceiled  or  not, 
whether  it  had  one  window  or  three.  Of  the  scanty 
food  which  he  took  rather  to  avert  death  than  to  sustain 
life,  his  unconscious  taste  had  lost  all  perception  whether 
it  was  nauseous  or  wholesome.  Yet  Bernard  thought 
himself  but  in  his  novitiate ;  others  might  have  attained, 
he  had  but  begun  his  sanctification.  He  labored  with 
the  hardest  laborers,  discharged  the  most  menial  offices, 
was  everybody's  slave ;  the  more  degrading  the  office 
the  more  acceptable  to  Bernard. 

But  the  monastery  of  Stephen  Harding  could  no 
longer  contain  its  thronging  votaries.  From  this  me* 
tropolis  of  holiness  Bernard  was  chosen  to  lead  cujttmix. 
the  first  colony.  There  was  a  valley  in  Champagne, 
not  fer  from  the  river  Aube,  called  the  Valley  of  Worm- 
wood, in&mous  as  a  den  of  robbers :  Bernard  and  his 
'companions  determined  to  change  it  into  a  temple  of 
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God.  It  was  a  savage,  terrible  solitude,  so  utieriy  bar- 
ren that  at  first  they  were  reduced  to  live  on  beech- 
leaves  :  they  suffered  the  direst  extremity  of  fiimine, 
until  the  patient  feith  of  Bernard  was  rewarded  by 
supplies  pouring  in  from  the  reverential  piety  of  the 
neighboring  peasants. 

To  the  gate  of  Clairvaux  (Bernard's  new  monastery 
had  taken  that  musical  name,  to  which  he  has  given 
immortality)  came  his  sister,  who  was  nobly  married, 
in  great  state  and  with  a  splendid  retinue.  Not  one  of 
her  brothers  would  go  out  to  see  her  —  she  was  spumed 
firom  the  door  as  a  sinner.  "  If  I  am  a  sinner,"  she 
meekly  replied,  "  I  am  one  of  those  for  whom  Christ 
died,  and  have  the  greater  need  of  my  brothers'  kindly 
counsel.  Command,  I  am  ready  to  obey  I "  Bernard 
was  moved ;  he  could  not  separate  her  from  her  hus- 
band, but  he  adjured  her  to  renounce  all  her  worldly 
pomp.  Humbeline  obeyed,  devoted  herself  to  fasting 
and  prayer,  and  at  length  retired  into  a  convent. 

Bernard's  life  would  have  been  cut  short  by  his  aus- 
terities ;  this  slow  suicide  would  have  deprived  the 
Church  of  the  last  of  her  Fathers.  But  he  had  gone 
to  receive  orders  from  the  Bishop  of  Ch&lons,  William 
of  Champeaux,  the  great  dialectician,  the  teacher  and 
the  adversary  of  Ab^lard.  With  him  he  contracted  a 
strong  friendship.  The  wise  counsel,  and  something 
like  the  pious  fraud  (venial  here  if  ever)  of  this  good 
prelate,  compelled  him  to  support  his  health,  that  most 
precious  gifl  of  God,  without  which  the  other  high  gifb 
of  the  Creator  were  without  value.^ 


1  The  more  mature  wisdom  of  Bernard  viewed  this  difibrently.  ^  Noo 
ergo  est  temperantia  in  eolis  resecandia  soperfluia,  est  et  in  admittendii 
oetessariis/'  —  De  Consider.,  i.  viii.    Compare  liie  wliole  chapter. 
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The  fame  and  inflaence  of  Bernard  spread  rapidly 
and  widely;  his  irresistible  preaching  awed  and  won 
all  hearts.  Everywhere  Bernard  was  called  in  as  the 
great  pacificator  of  religious,  and  even  of  civil  dissen- 
sions. His  justice,  his  mildness,  were  equally  com- 
manding and  persuasive.  It  was  a  iree  and  open  court, 
to  which  all  might  appeal  without  cost ;  from  which  all 
retired,  even  if  without  success,  without  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  convinced,  if  condemned  by  Bernard,  of  his  own 
wrongfulness.  His  wondering  followers  saw  miracles 
in  all  his  acts,^  prophedes  in  all  his  words.  The  Gos- 
pels contain  not  such  countless  wonders  as  the  life  of 
Bernard.  Clairvaux  began  to  send  forth  its  colonies ; 
to  Clairvaux  all  looked  back  with  fervent  attachment 
to  their  founder,  and  carried  his  name  with  them  by 
degrees  through  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany,  to 
England  and  Spain.  , 

Bernard,  worthy  as  he  was,  according  to  the  biogra- 
phy, to  be  compelled  to  accept  them,  firmly  declined 
all  ecclesiastical  dignities.  The  Abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
with  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  honors  of  the  Church 
at  his  feet,  while  he  made  and  unmade  Popes,  remained 
but  the  simple  Abbot. 

From  the  schism  in  Uie  Papal  See  between  Innocent 
II.  and  Anacletus  II.,  his  life  is  the  history  of  the  West- 
cm  Church. 

Innocent,  not  without  difficulty,  had  escaped  from 
Rome,  had  dropped  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  jj^y  j,^^^ 
Tiber,  and  reached  the  port  of  Pisa.     Mes-  i^^^^  ia 
tengers  were  immediately  despatched  to  secure  '™™*- 

1  Some  of  them,  of  course,  sink  to  tiie  whimsical  aod  the  puerile.  Oa 
tne  occasion  he  excommunicated  the  flies,  which  disturbed  and  defiled  a 
ihvch :  ther  fell  dead,  and  were  swept  off  the  €oor  by  baskets-full. 
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the  support  of  the  Transalpine  Sovereigns,  more  espe- 
cially of  Louis  the  Fat,  the  King  of  France.  The 
King,  who  had  now  become  a  recognized  protector  of 
the  Pope,  summoned  a  Council  of  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  realm  at  Etampes.  Both  the  King  and 
the  Prelates  imperatively  required  the  presence  of  Ber- 
nard, the  holy  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  Bernard  arrived, 
torn  reluctant,  and  not  without  fear,  fi:^m  his  tranquil 
seclusion,  and  thus  plunged  at  once  into  the  affidrs  of 
the  world.  The  whole  assembly,  the  King  and  the 
Prelates,  with  flattering  unanimity,  referred  the  decis- 
ion of  this  momentous  question  to  him  alone*  Thus 
was  Bernard  in  one  day  the  arbiter  of  die  religions  des- 
tinies of  Christendom.  Was  he  so  absolutely  superior 
to  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds  as  to  be  quite  un- 
dazzled  by  the  unexpected  majesty  of  his  position?  He 
p^yed  earnestly ;  did  he  severely  and  indifferently  ex- 
amine this  great  cause  ?  The  burning  passion  of  his 
letters,  after  he  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Innocent, 
does  not  impress  the  unbiased  inquirer  with  the  calm- 
ness of  his  deliberations.  To  the  Archbishop  of  Tours, 
who  was  slow  to  acknowledge  the  superior  validity  of 
Sept.  11, 1180.  Innocent's  claims,  he  writes  peremptorily  — 
^^  The  abomination  of  desolation  is  in  die  holy  places. 
Antichrist,  in  persecuting  Innocent,  is  persecuting  aD 
innocence :  banished  from  Rome,  he  is  accepted  by  the 
world."! 

Innocent  hastened  to  the  hospitable  shores  of  France. 
Oct.  26.  He  landed  at  St.  Gilles,  in  Provence,  and 
proceeded  by  Viviers  and  Puy,  in  Auvergne,  to  the 
monastery  of  Clugny.  There  he  was  received,  in  the 
King's  name,  by  Sugf  r.  Abbot  of  St.  Denys,  and  pro- 

1  **  Pulsus  ab  urbe,  ab  orbe  receptus."  —  Epist  1S4. 
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ceeded  with  horses  and  with  a  suitable  retinae  upon  his 
journey.  At  Clermont  he  held  a  Council,  not.  is,  ao. 
and  received  the  allegiance  of  two  of  the  great  Prel- 
ates of  Germany,  Uiose  of  Salzburg  and  Munster. 
Near  Orleans  he  was  welcomed  by  the  King  and  his 
fiunily  with  every  mark  of  reverence  and  submission. 
At  Chartres  another  monarch,  Henry  I.  of  ju.  so,  im. 
England,  acknowledged  Innocent  as  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  St  Peter.^  The  influence  of  Bernard  had 
overruled  the  advice- of  the  Englbh  Prelates,  and 
brought  this  second  kingly  spiritual  vassal,  though  re- 
luctant, to  the  feet  of  Innocent.  "  Thou  fearest  the 
sin  of  acknowledging  Innocent :  answer  thou  for  thy 
other  sins,  be  that  upon  my  head.'*^  Such  was  the 
language  of  Bernard  to  the  King  of  England.  The 
Pontifi^  condescended  to  visit  Rouen,  where  the  Nor- 
man Barons,  and  even  the  Jews  of  the  city,  made  him 
splendid  presents.  From  Germany  had  come  m«j1o. 
an  embassy  to  declare,  that  the  Emperor  Lothair  and 
a  Council  of  sixteen  Bishops,  at  Wurtzburg,  had  ac- 
knowledged Innocent.  Anacletus  was  not  only  re- 
jected, but  included  under  proscription  with  the  disobe- 
dient Frederick  the  Hohenstaufen  and  Conrad  the  King 
of  Italy;  they  and  all  their  partisans  were  menaced 
with  excommunication.  The  ambassadors  in-  ooniwu  or 
vited  Innocent  to  visit  (Jermany.  He  held  Oot.  is.* 
his  first  Council  at  Rheims,  where  he  crowned  the  King 
of  France  and  his  infant  son.  He  visited,  before  or 
after  the  Council,  other  parts  of  France.  He  was  at 
Etampes,  Ch^ilons,  Cambray,  Laon,  Paris,  Beauvais, 
Compidgne,  Auxerre,  as  well  as  at  Lidge,  Rouen,  Gisors 

1  William  Malmesbuiy.  —  Caidin.  Arragon.  in  Vit 
S  Vita  Bernanli. 
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Pont-Ysere,  with  Bernard  as  his  inseparable  compan- 
ion. In  public  afiairs  he  appeared  to  consult  his  Cardi- 
nals ;  but  every  measure  had  been  previously  discussed 
in  his  private  conferences  with  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux. 
AtLMm.  Bernard  accompanied  him  to  Liege.  The 
iiM.  Pope  was  received  with  the  highest  honors 

by  the  Emperor  Lothair ;  the  Emperor  held  the  reins 
of  the  Pope's  white  palfrey ;  but  to  the  dismay  of  In- 
nocent and  his  Cardinals,  Lothair  renewed  the  old 
claim  to  the  investitures ;  ^  and  seemed  disposed  to  en- 
force his  demand  as  the  price  of  his  all^iance,  if  not  by 
stronger  measures.  Innocent  thought  of  the  &te  of 
Pasclwil,  and  trembled  at  the  demand  of  the  Barbarian. 
But  the  eloquence  of  Bernard  overawed  the  Emperor : 
Lothair  submitted  to  the  spell  of  his  authority.*  On 
his  return  from  Lidge,  the  Pope  visited  ^  Abbey  of 
Clairvaux.  It  was  a  strange  contrast  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  reception  in  the  stately  churches  of  Khdms, 
of  Rouen,  and  of  LiSge,  which  were  thronged  with 
the  baronial  clergy,  and  their  multitudes  of  clerical  at- 
tendants, and  rich  with  the  ornaments  offered  by  pious 
kings  and  princes  ;  nor  less  the  contrast  with  the  gor- 
geous state  of  the  wealthy  monasteries,  even  the  now 
splendid,  almost  luxurious  Clugny.  He  was  met  at 
Clairvaux  by  the  poor  of  Christ,  not  clad  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  but  in  tattered  raiment ;  not  bearing  Gospels 
or  sacred  books  embossed  in  gold,  but  a  rude  stone 


I  **  Epiflcopomm  sibi  restittd  inrestitans,  qvM  «b  ^os  pradeeoowt 
Imperatore  Henrico,  Romana  Ecdeua  vindicarat**  —  Eraold.  Vit.  Ber- 
nard. 

<  **  Sed  neo  Leodil  oenrkilnis  iinminens  fnnero  bafbarknfi  ooapvlit  ae* 
qnieecere  impoitunis  imprcVia'^ae  poBtnlationibiis  iracnndi  atque  hasoeotia 
regis.*'  —  S.  Bernard,  Epist.  160.  Bernard  has  rather  overdiaii^  tkt 
wrath  of  the  meek  Lothair. 
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cross.  No  trampet  sounded,  no  tumultuous  shouts 
were  heard  ;  no  one  lifted  his  looks  from  the  earth,  no 
curious  eye  wandered  abroad  to  gaze  on  the  ceremony; 
the  only  scmnd  was  a  soft  and  lowly  chant.  The  Prel- 
ates and  the  Pope  were  moved  to  tears.  The  Roman 
clergy  were  equally  astonished  at  the  meanness  of  the 
Church  ftumiture,  the  nakedness  of  the  walls ;  not  lesa 
by  the  hardness  and  scantiness  of  the  fare,  the  coarsest 
bread  and  vegetables,  instead  of  the  delicacies  to  which 
they  were  accustomed ;  a  single  small  fish  had  been 
procured  for  the  Pope.  They  had  little  desire  to  so- 
journ long  at  Clairvaux.^ 

Bernard  could  boast  that  Innocent  was  now  acknowl-* 
edged,  and  chiefly  through  his  influence,  by  innocent  ao. 
the  Kings  of  France,  England,  Spain,  and  by  i^^ioi  um 
the  Emperor.    The  more  powerful  clergy  be-  wngi. 
yond  the  Alps,  all  the  religious  communities,  the  Ca- 
maldulites,  the  Vallombrosims,  the  Carthusians,  those  of 
Clugny,  with  other  Benedictines  ;  his  own  Cistercians, 
in  all  their  wide-spreading  foundations,  were  on  the 
same  side.     In  Italy,  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  the 
Bishops  of  Pavia,  Pistoia,  Asti,  and  Parma,  oflered 
their  allegiance.     Of  all   the  Sovereigns  of  Europe, 
Duke  Roger  of  Sicily  alone,  bribed  by  the  promise  of 
a  crown,  adhered  to  his  rival. 

Bernard  has  now  become  an  ardent,  impassioned, 
disdainful  partisan  ;  he  has  plunged  heart  and  soul  into 
the  conflict  and  agitation  of  the  world.^    Anacletus 

1  E/puL  125. 

<  Bernard  insistB  thiongfaoiit  on  the  cmonical  electkm  of  Iimoceiit.  !• 
one  place  he  donbtftillj  asBerto  the  nombera  to  have  been  in  fiivor  of  Inno- 
sent:  ^^C^joe  eleotio  senior  nunenun  eligentinm  et  nnmero  vincens  et 
merito."  In  other  paMages  he  rests  the  yaliditj  of  the  election  altogethef 
m  the  soundness  of  his  adherents,    it  is  the  **  d^nitas  eligentinm.    Hano 
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had  dared  to  send  his  legates  into  France :  Aquitaino 
had  generally  espoused  his  cause.  "  Why  not,"  writes 
the  indignant  Bernard  to  the  Bishops  of  that  province, 
"  t:  Persia,  to  Decapolis,  to  the  farthest  Scythians  ?  *' 
Bernard's  letters  arc  addressed  to  the  cities  of  Italy  in 
terms  of  condescending  praise  and  commanding  author- 
ity rather  than  of  meek  persuasion.  He  exhorts  them, 
G^oa  more  especially,  which  seemed  to  have  been  de- 
lighted with  his  presence,  to  reject  the  insidious  alliance 
of  the  King  of  Sicily.^  He  threatens  Milan,  and  hints 
that  the  Pope  may  raise  bisliops  into  archbishops,  de- 
grade archbishops  into  bishops.  His  power  over  the 
whole  clergy  knows  no  limitation.  Bernard  oflfers 
his  mediation  ;  but  the  price  of  reconciliation  is  not 
only  submission  to  the  spiritual  power  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent, but  to  the  renunciation  of  Conrad,  who  still 
claimed  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  They  must  make  satis- 
faction, not  to  the  Pope  alone,  but  to  the  Emperor 
Lothair,  the  Pope's  ally.* 

The  Emperor  Lothair  had  promised  to  reinstate  In- 
nocent in  the  possession  of  Rome.  Innocent  entered 
Italy ;  he  was  received  in  Asti,  Novara,  Piacenza,  Cre- 
mona, Brescia ;  he  met  the  Emperor  on  the  plains  of 
Not.  8, 1182.  Roucaglia.  From  Piac^iza  he  moved  to  Pisa, 
reconciled  that  city  with  her  rising  rival  Grenoa,  and 

enim,  ni  fUlor,  partem  sanioram  invenies.**  —  Eplst  126.  ^  Eleotio  me- 
lionim,  approbatio  pliuium,  et  quod  hie  efficacios  est,  momm  atteatatio 
Innocentiam  apod  omnes  commendant,  Bummom  confinuant  Pontificem.* 
Consult  these  three  epistles,  of  which  die  ihetoric  is  more  powerful  than 
the  argument. 

1  *'Habet  tamen  ducem  Apulia,  sed  solum  ex  principibut,  ipeomque 
osurpatsB  coronn  mercede  ridicuU  comparatum.**  — Anadetus  had  kept  his 
compact,  and  advanced  Roger  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  8^  87, 1190.  — 
Epist  129  to  134.  Some  of  these  were  written  (Epist  189>  daring  Banuurd'i 
progress  through  Italy. 

s  Epist  187,  addressed  to  the  Empnsa 
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rewarded  the  obedience  of  Genoa  by  raising  Uie  see 
into  an  archbishopric.  The  fleets  of  Genoa  Much,  uss. 
and  Pisa  became  the  most  useful  allies  of  the  Pope. 
The  next  year  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  advanced  to 
Rome,  Bernard  still  by  the  side  of  the  con-  Apiuso. 
quering  Pontiff.  Anacletus  did  not  venture  to  defend 
the  city ;  he  retired  beyond  the  Tiber,  occupied  the 
Vatican,  and  maintained  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  On 
either  side  of  the  river  sat  a  Pope  launching  his  inter- 
dict against  his  adversary.  The  Pope  rewarded  the 
Emperor's  fidelity  by  crowning  him  and  his  Empress 
Richilda  with  great  solemnity  in  the  Lateran  Church. 
Lothair  swore  to  protect  the  Pope  and  the  royalties  of 
St.  Peter  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  to  en-  June  4. 
force  the  restoration  of  all  the  rights  and  possessions 
withheld  by  violence  from  the  See.  But  the  presence 
of  Lothair  was  the  only  safeguard  of  Innocent  in  Rome, 
No  sooner  had  the  Emperor  returned  to  Germany  than 
Innocent  retired  to  Pisa,  which,  in  St.  Bernard's  words, 
had  the  dignity  of  becoming  a  second  Rome,  the  seat 
of  exiled  Pcmtifib.  Bernard  was  indignant  at  the  long 
though  necessary  tardiness  of  the  Emperor.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  excite  to  war,  but  it  was  for  the  Em- 
peror to  vindicate  his  throne  from  the  Sicilian  usurper ; 
to  defend  the  Church  from  the  Jewish  schismatic.  His 
letter  is  that  of  a  superior,  under  the  guise  of  the  low- 
est humility,  dictating  what  is  irrefi*agably  right ;  in  its 
address  it  is  the  supplication  of  a  suitor;  in  its  sub- 
stance, in  its  spirit,  a  lofly  reprimand.^  He  rebukes 
him  for  other  weaknesses ;  for  neglecting  the  interests 
of  QoA  by  allowing  the  Church  of  St.  Gingoulph  to  be 
oppressed ;  he  rebukes  him  for  his  ingratitude  to  Pisa^ 

I  EjiMt.  189. 140. 
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always  the  lojal  subject  and  the  most  powerM  allj  of 
the  Empire. 

It  was  not  till  the  fourth  year  of  Innocent's  retire- 
ment had  begun  (at  Pisa  ^  he  exercised  all  the  fiinc- 
tions  of  a  Pope,  except  over  Rome  and  in  the  south  of 
Italy),  that  Lothair  appeared  again  under  the  Alps  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  The  Pope,  at  the 
head  of  one  division,  marched  against  the  cities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome ;  Lothair  against  the  great  aUy 
of  Anacletus,  the  King  of  Sicily.  Lothair  subdued 
the  March  of  Ancona,  the  Principality  o{  Capua,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  Apulia.  But  this  conquest  endan- 
gered the  amity  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 
Each  claimed  the  right  of  investiture.  Since  the  Nor- 
man conquest  the  Popes  had  muntained  their  strange 
claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Nar 
pies ;  their  right  was  grounded  on  the  exercise  of  the 
right.  The  Emperor,  as  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy, 
declared  himself  undoubted  sovereign  of  all  which  had 
not  been  expressly  granted  by  his  predecessors  to  the 
Holy  See.  A  compromise  took  place ;  the  new  Duke 
Rainer  swore  fealty  both  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the 
Pope.  The  King  of  Sicily  had  quietly  withdrawn  his 
troops,  and  waited  his  opportunity,  when  the  Emperor 
should  return  to  Germany,^  to  resume  tlie  offensive. 
Anacletus,  in  his  impregnable  fortress  of  St.  Angelo, 
Jin.  26,  lias,  defied  his  enemies.  But  his  death  relieved 
Innocent  from  his  obstinate  antagonist  The  descend- 
ant <^  the  Jew  was  buried  secretly,  lest  his  body, 
like  that  of  Formosus,  should  be  torn  from  its  resting- 

1  Innooent  was  at  Pisa  from  Nov.  16, 1183,  to  Feb.  SS,  11S7.    He  was  oi 
ttie  plain  of  Roncaglia,  Nov.  8, 1186. 
*  The  Emperor  lothair  died  on  tiit  return  to  Germany,  DAe.  8-4. 1137 
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place  by  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  An  Autip<^ 
was  elected  two  months  after  the  death  ji^j^h  lo 
of  Anacletus;  he  held  his  state  but  for**^®' 
two  months  more.  For  Innocent  had  returned  to 
R(Hne,  with  Bernard  bj  his  side.  Bernard,  he  himself 
declares,  was  constantly  sighing  for  the  quiet  jm.]2. 
shades  of  Clairvaux,  for  seclusion,  for  unworldly  self* 
sancUfication ;  but  the  interests  of  God  and  the  com* 
mands  of  the  Pope  detained  him,  still  reluctant,  in  the 
turmoil  of  secular  affairs.  His  eloquence  now  wrought, 
perhaps,  its  greatest  triumph  ;  it  prevailed  over  Roman 
Action  and  priestly  ambition.  Victor  II.,  such  was 
the  name  which  the  Cardinal-Priest  Gregory  had  as- 
sumed with  the  Popedom,  renounced  his  dignity ;  the 
powerful  family  of  Peter  the  son  of  Leo  abandoned  the 
weary  contest,  and  all  Rome  acknowledged  the  Pope 
of  St.  Bernard. 

Never  had  Rome  or  any  other  city  of  Christendom 
beheld  so  numerous  a  council  as  that  held  by  Innoc^it 
II.  in  the  Lateran  Palace  on  the  4th  of  April,  11S9  — 
a  thousand  bishops  (five  from  England),  coimtless  ab- 
bots, and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  The  decrees 
have  survived,  not  the  debates  of  this  Council.  The 
^eech  of  the  Pope  may  be  read  ;  there  is  no  record  of 
those  of  Bernard  and  of  the  other  ruling  authorities. 
But  the  decrees,  as  well  as  the  speech  of  Innocent,  im« 
age  forth  the  Christianity  of  the  times,  the  Christiani^ 
of  St  Bernard. 

The  oration  of  the  Pope  is  remarkable,  as  distinctly 
claiming  a  feudal  superiority  over  the  whole  clergy  of 
Christendom.  Every  ecclesiastical  dignity  is  held  ot 
him,  as  the  great  spiritual  liege  lord.^    'After  invdgh- 

1  ^Quia  a  Bomani  pontifidt  lioentiA  eodadastici  ordinis  oelsitado,  quasi 
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ing  against  the  sacrilegious  ambition  of  the  Antipope, 
Innocent  annulled  all  his  decrees.  "  We  degrade  all 
whom  he  has  promoted ;  we  expel  from  holy  orders  and 
depose  all  whom  he  has  consecrated.'*  Those  ordained 
by  the  legate  of  Anacletus,  Gerard  of  AngoulSme, 
were  interdicted  from  their  functions.  Each  of  these 
degraded  Prelates  was  summoned.  The  Pope  assailed 
those  that  appeared  with  indignant  reproaches,  wrenched 
their  pastoral  staves  out  of  their  hands,  himself  stripped 
the  palls  from  their  shoulders,  and  without  mercy  took 
away  the  rings  by  which  they  were  wedded  to  their 
churches. 

The  decrees  of  the  Lateran  Council,  while  the  Pope  as- 
serted his  own  unlimited  power  over  the  episcopal  order, 
gave  to  the  bishops  the  same  unlimited  power  over  the 
lower  clergy.*  Even  for  irregular  or  unbecoming  dress 
they  might  be  deprived  of  their  benefices.  The  mar- 
riage of  subdeacons  was  strictly  forbidden.  A  remark 
able  statute  inhibited  the  prevailing  asage  of  monks  and 
regular  canons  practising  law  and  medicine ;  the  law, 
as  tending  not  merely  to  withdraw  them  from  their 
proper  occupation  of  psalmody,  but  as  confounding 
their  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and  iniqui- 
ty, and  encouraging  them  to  be  avaricious  of  worldly 
gain.  The  same  avidity  for  lucre  led  them  to  practise 
medicine,  the  knowledge  of  which  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  severe  modesty  of  a  monk. 

Another  significant  canon  betrayed  that  already  « 
secret  insiuTection  was  brooding  in  the  hearts  of  men 
against  the  sacerdotal  authority  of  the  Church.     These 

ftodalis  juris  consuetudine  Biucipitor,  et  sine  i|)iis  penninione  I^galitflr  aw 
tenetnr.  * — Chronioon.  Mauriii.  apud  Labbe. 
1  Decnt  iy. 
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very  times  witnessed  a  formidable  struggle  against  her 
wealth  and  power;  and  some  bolder  men  had  al- 
ready began  to  question  her  doctrines.  The  twenty- 
third  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council  might  seem  direct- 
ed against  the  anabaptists  of  the  16th  century.  ^*  We 
expel  from  the  Church  as  heretics  those  who.  under  the 
semblance  of  religion,  condemn  the  sacran^ent  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  baptism  of  children, 
the  priesthood,  and  the  holy  rite  of  marriage.'*  The 
heretics  against  whom  this  anathema  was  aimed  will 
before  long  force  themselves  on  our  notice.. 

The  legislation  of  the  Lateran  Council  did  not  con 
fine  itself  to  the  afiairs  of  the  clergy,  or,  strictly  speak- 
ing, of  religion.  The  Council  assumed  the  ofiice  of 
conservator  of  the  public  morals  and  the  public  peace. 
It  condemned  usurers  and  incendiaries.  It  repeated 
the  enactment  demanding  security  at  all  times  for  cer- 
tain classes,  the  clergy  of  all  orders,  monks,  pilgrjms, 
merchants,  and  rustics  employed  in  agriculture,  with 
their  beasts,  their  seed,  and  their  flocks.  The  Truce 
of  God  was  to  be  observed  on  the  appointed  days  under 
peril  of  excommunication;  after  a  third  admonition 
excomnmnication  followed,  which  if  the  clergy  did  not 
respect,  they  were  to  be  degraded  from  their  orders 
The  persons  of  the  clergy  were  taken  under  especial 
protection.  It  was  sacrilege  to  strike  a  clergyman  or  a 
monk  —  a  sacrilege,  the  penalty  of  which  could  only 
be  absolved  on  the  death-bed.  A  rigid  dec^e  prohib- 
ited tournaments  as  a  vain  display  of  stiipngth  and 
valor,  and  as  leading  to  bloodshed.  Anotiier  singu- 
lar decree  condemned  the  use  of  the  cross-bow  against 
Christians  and  Catholics  as  an  act  deadly  and  hatefid 
to  God. 

VOL.  IV  12 
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This  solemn  Christiaii  protest  against  tlie  habits  of  a 
warlike  age,  as  might  be  expected,  had  no  immediate  or 
visible  efibct :  jet  still  as  a  protest  it  may  have  worked 
in  the  depths  of  the  Christian  mind,  if  not  abaolntelj 
compelling  its  observance,  yet  giving  weight  and  au- 
thority to  kindred  thoughts  in  reflective  minds ;  at  all 
events,  rescuing  Christianity  from  the  imputation  of  a 
total  forgetfulness  of  its  genuine  spirit,  an  utter  extinc- 
tion of  its  essential  character. 

In  that  strange  discordance  indeed  which  is  so  em- 
barrassing jn  ecclesiastical  history,  almost  all  the  few 
remaining  years  of  Innocent  II.,  the  great  pacificator, 
are  occupied  in  war.  He  b  heading  his  own  armies, 
first  against  Tusculum  and  other  rebellious  cities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome ;  then  in  an  obstinate  war 
against  the  King  of  Sicily,  It  would  be  curious,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  ascertain  how  &r  the  papal  troops  re- 
spected the  monk  and  the  pilgrim,  the  merchant  and 
the  husbandman ;  how  far  they  observed  the  solemn 
days  of  the  Truce  of  Ood.  In  these  unseemly  martial 
expeditions  the  popes  were  singularly  unfortunate,  yet 
their  disasters  almost  always  turned  to  their  advantage. 
Like  his  predecessor  Leo  IX.,  Innocent  fell,  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Again  the 
awe-struck  Norman  bowed  before  his  holy  captive ;  and 
Innocent  as  a  prisoner  obtained  better  terms  than  h« 
would  have  won  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GOTSCHALK  —  AB^LARD. 

The  papacy  is  again  united  in  the  person  of  Inno- 
cent II.,  but  the  work  of  the  real  Supreme  Pontiff  rf 
Christendom,  of  the  ruling  mind  of  the  West,  is  but 
half  achieved.  Bernard  must  be  followed  to  other 
conquests,  to  other  victories ;  victories  which  for  some 
centuries  left  their  influence  upon  mankind,  and  ar- 
rested the  precocious,  irregular,  and  perilous  struggles 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  even  civil  freedom. 

Monastic  Christianity  led  to  two  imexpected  but  in- 
evitable results,  to  the  expansion  of  the  human  T,rog«at 
understanding,  even  till  it  strove  to  ovei'leap  nJ^emiSu 
the  lofty  barriers  of  the  established  Catholic  ^^'^ 
doctrine,  and  to  a  sullen  and  secret  mutiny,  at  length 
to  an  open  insurrection,  against  the  power  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order.  The  former  revolt  was  not  only  prema- 
ture, but  suppressed  without  any  immediate  outbiu*st 
menacing  to  the  stability  of  the  dominant  creed  and 
institutions.  It  was  confined  not  indeed  to  a  few,  for 
the  schools  of  those  whom  the  Church  esteemed  the 
most  dangerous  teachers  were  crowded  with  young  and 
almost  fanatical  hearers.  But  it  was  a  purely  intellect- 
ual movement.  The  Church  raised  up  on  her  side  as 
expert  and  powerful  dialectidans  as  those  who  strove 
for  emancipation.     Wherever  philosophy  aspired  to  bo 
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independent  of  theology,  it  was  seized  and  carried  cap- 
tive back.  Nor  did  tlie  Church  by  any  means  exclu- 
sively maintain  her  supremacy  by  stem  and  imperious 
authority,  by  proscribing  and  suppressing  inquiry. 
Though  she  did  not  disdain,  she  did  not  entirely  rely 
on  fixing  the  infamy  of  heretical  doctrine  upon  the 
more  daring  reasoners ;  she  reasoned  herself  by  her 
sons  with  equal  vigor,  if  with  more  submissiveness ; 
sounded  with  her  antagonists  the  depths  of  metaphysical 
inquiry,  examined  the  inexhaustible  processes  of  human 
thought  and  language,  till  gradually  the  gigantic  bul- 
wark of  scholastic  theology  rose  around  the  Catholic 
doctrine. 

Of  this  first  movement,  the  intellectual  struggle  for 
emancipation,  Ab^lard  was  the  representative  and  the 
victim.  Of  the  second,  fiur  more  popular,  immediate, 
and  while  it  lasted,  perilous,  that  whidi  rose  up  against 
the  whole  hierarchical  system  of  Christendom,  the 
champion  was  Arnold  of  Brescia.  This  last  was  for  a 
time  successfiil ;  combining  with  the  inextinguishable 
republican  spirit  of  the  Roman  populace,  it  curbed  and 
subjugated  the  great  head  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  very 
seat  of  his  power.  It  required  a  league  between  a 
powerful  Emperor  and  an  able  Pope  to  crush  Arnold 
of  Brescia ;  but  in  the  ashes  of  Arnold  of  Brescia's 
.  funeral  pile  smouldered  for  centuries  the  fire,  which 
was  at  length  to  blaze  out  in  irresistible  violence. 

Both  these  movements  sprang  naturally  out  of  mo- 
nastic Christianity ;  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  birth 
of  each  in  succession  from  this  unsuspected  and  unsus- 
pecting origin.  It  was  impossible,  even  in  the  darkest 
times,  to  seclude  a  large  part  of  mankind  from  the 
active  duties  of  life  without  driving,  as  it  were,  some 
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into  intellectaal  occupation.  Conventual  discipline 
might  enslave  or  absorb  the  greater  number  by  its  per- 
petual round  of  ritual  observance ;  by  the  distribution 
of  day  and  night  into  short  portions,  to  each  of  which 
belonged  its  prayer,  its  maceration,  its  religious  exer- 
cise. It  might  induce  in  most  a  religious  terror,  a  fear- 
fiil  shrinking  of  the  spirit  from  every  possibly  unlawful 
aberration  of  the  mind,  as  from  any  unlawful  emotion 
of  the  body.  The  coarser  and  more  sluggish  minds 
would  be  altogether  ice-bound  in  the  alternation  of  hard 
labor  and  unvarying  religious  service.  They  would 
rest  contented  in  mechanical  drudgery  in  the  field,  and 
as  mechanical  religion  in  the  chapel.  The  calmer  and 
more  imaginative  would  surrender  themaielves  to  a 
dreamy  ecstasy  of  devotion.  Mysticism,  in  some  one 
of  its  forms,  would  absorb  all  their  energies  of  mind, 
all  their  aspiraticHis  of  heart.  Meditation  with  them 
might  be  one  long,  unbroken,  unceasing  adoration,  the 
more  indistinct  the  more  awful,  the  more  awftd  the 
more  reverential ;  and  that  reverence  would  suppress  at 
once  any  question  bordering  on  presumption.  Submis- 
sion to  authority,  the  vital  principle  of  monasticism, 
would  be  a  part  of  their  being.  Yet  with  some  ccm* 
templation  could  not  but  lead  to  thought ;  meditation 
would  quicken  into  reflection  ;  reflection,  however 
checked  by  authority  and  restrained  by  dread,  would 
gtill  wander  away,  would  still  strive  against  its  barriers. 
The  being  and  the  attributes  of  God,  the  first  pre- 
scribed subject  of  holy  contemplati(Hi,  what  were  they  ? 
Where  was  the  bound,  the  distinction,  between  things 
visible  and  things  invisible  ?  things  material  and  things 
immaterial?  the  real  and  the  unreal?  the  finite  and 
the  infinite  ?     The  very  object  which  was  continuallv 
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enforced  upon  the  mind  by  its  most  sublime  attribate, 
the  incomprehensibility  of  God,  tempted  the  still  baf- 
fled but  nnwearied  desire  of  comprehension.  Reason 
awoke,  composed  itself  again  to  despairing  simnber  on 
the  lap  of  anthority ;  awoke  again ;  its  slumbers  be- 
came more  disturbed,  more  irregular,  till  the  anodyne 
of  awe  had  lost  its  power.  Religion  itself  seemed  to 
compel  to  metaphysical  inquiry;  and  the  region  <^ 
metaphysical  inquiry  once  expanding  on  the  view, 
there  was  no  retreat.  Reason  no  sooner  b^an  to  cope 
with  these  inevitable  subjects,  than  it  was  met  on  the 
threshold  by  the  great  question,  the  existence  of  a 
world  inapprehensible  by  our  senses,  and  that  of  the 
mode  of  its  apprehension  by  the  mind.  This  great  un- 
answerable problem  appears  destined  to  endure  as  long 
as  mankind ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  started  and  followed 
out  by  the  contemplative  monk,  than  from  an  humble 
disciple  of  the  Gospel  he  became  a  philosopher ;  he 
was,  perhaps,  an  unconscious  Aristotelian,  or  an  unc<Mi- 
scious  Platonist.  But  in  truth  the  tradition  of  neitfier 
philosophy  had  absolutely  died  out.  Among  the  fow 
secular  books  which  survived  the  wreck  of  learning  and 
found  their  way  into  the  monastic  libraries,  were  some 
which  might  foster  the  bias  either  to  the  more  rational 
or  more  ideal  view.' 

So  in  every  insurrection,  whether  religious  or  more 
philosophical,  against  the  dominant  dogmatic  S3rstem,  a 
monk  was  the  leader,  and  there  had  been  three  or  four 
of  these  insiurections  before  the  time  of  Ab^lard.  Even 
early  in  the  ninth  century  the  German  monk  Gotschalk 
had  revived  the  dark  subject  of  predestination.  This 
subject  had  almost  slept  since  the  time  of  Augustine 

1  The  l!*a;;o^e  of  Porphvrias;  the  works  of  Boethlui. 
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and  his  scholar  Fulgentius,  who  had  relentlessly  crushed 
the  Semi-Pelagianism  of  his  day.^  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  as  has  been  before  shown,  that  this  re- 
ligions fataUsm  has  been  so  constantly  the  creed  or 
rather  the  moving  principle  of  those  who  have  risen  up 
against  established  ecclesiastical  authority,  while  an  es- 
tablished religion  tends  constantly  to  acquiesce  in  a  less 
inflexible  view  of  divine  providence.  The  reason  is 
simple  and  twofold.  Nothing  less  than  a  stem  fimati- 
eism,  which  makes  the  reformer  believe  himself  under 
the  direct  guidance,  a  mere  instrument,  predestined  by 
God's  providence  for  this  work,  would  give  courage  to 
confront  a  powerftd  hierarchy,  to  meet  obloquy,  perse- 
cution, even  martyrdom ;  the  same  fanaticism,  by  awak- 
ening a  kindred  conviction  of  an  absolute  and  immedi- 
ate call  from  God,  gives  hope  of  a  successful  struggle 
at  least,  if  not  of  victory ;  he  is  pre-doomed  or  specially 
conmiissioned  and  avowed  by  the  Most  High.  On  th«^ 
other  hand  an  hierarchy  is  naturally  averse  to  a  theory 
which  involves  the  direct  and  immediate  operation  of 
God  by  an  irreversible  decree  upon  each  individual 
mind.  Assuming  itself  to  be  the  intermediate  agency 
between  Grod  and  man,  and  resistance  to  its  agency  be- 
ing the  sure  and  undeniable  consequence  of  the  tenet, 
it  cannot  but  wish  to  modify  or  mitigate  that  predesti- 
nation which  it  does  not  altogether  reject.  It  is  per- 
petually appealing  to  the  free-will  of  man  by  its  ofiers 
of  the  means  of  grace ;  as  the  guide  and  spiritual  di- 
rector of  each  individual  soul,  it  will  not  be  superseded 

^  It  is  cnrknis  that  the  tint  herei^,  after  the  eiiabHiknutU  of  Mohamme- 
danism,  was  the  denial,  or  qaestioniiig  at  least,  of  predestinarianism.  ^  A 
pefaie  le  proph^te  ^tait  roort  qu'une  dispute  s'^lera  entre  lee  th^logienf 
.ar  le  dograe  de  Predestination.*'  —  Schmolder's  Essai,  p.  192.  See  alse 
Ritter,  auistliche  Philosophie,  p.  608. 
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by  an  anterior  and  irrevocable  law.  Predestination,  ic 
its  extreme  theory  at  least,  disdains  all  the  long,  slow, 
and  elaborate  work  of  the  Chnrch,  in  training,  watch- 
ing, controlling,  and  submitting  to  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, the  soul  committed  to  its  charge.  The  predesti- 
narian,  though  in  fact  (such  is  the  logical  inconsistency 
of  strong  religious  belief)  by  no  means  generally  anti- 
nomian,  is  always  repres^ited  and  indeed  believed  to 
be  antinomian  by  those  from  whose  rigid  authority  this 
primary  tenet  emancipates  the  disciple.  So  it  was  that 
the  Transalpine  hierarchy,  under  the  ruling  influence 
of  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  at  one  time 
possessed  almost  papal  authority,  persecuted  the  Pre- 
destinarian  as  a  dangerous  and  lawless  heretic;  and 
Gk>tschalk  endured  the  censure  of  a  council,  the 
scourge,  the  prison,  with  stubborn  knd  determined 
confidence,  not  merely  that  he  was  fulfilling  his  di- 
vine mission,  but  that  in  him  the  Church  condemned 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  irrefragable  Augustine.^ 

Hincmar  called  to  his  aid,  against  this  premature 
geotni  Luther,  an  ally  who  alarmed  the  Church  no 
^^^'"'^  less  than  Gotschalk  himself  by  his  appeal  to 
a  new  power  above  Catholic  authority,  human  rea- 
son.    We  have  akeady  encountered  this  extraordinary 

>  GotBchalk  stands  so  mneh  alone,  thai  I  thoni^t  it  not  neoessarfydming 
llif  age  of  Hincmar,  to  arrest  the  oouise  of  events  by  the  disciission  of  his 
views.  His  tenets  may  be  seen  in  one  sentence  from  bis  own  worlcs  ia 
Hincmar*8  De  Pnedeetinatione:  **Qoia  sioot  Dens  inoommntabilis  ante 
mondi  oonstitotionem  omnes  electos  snos  ineommntabiliter  per  giatoitaBi 
gratlam  suam  prwdestinayit  ad  vitam  ntemanif  similiter  Mnnino  omnes  re- 
probos,  qoi  in  die  judidi  damnabnntnr  propter  ipsonun  mala  meiita,  idem 
ipse  incommntabills  Dens  per  justnm  judicium  saam  ineommntabiliter  pr»- 
destinayit  ad  mortem  metito  sempitemam.**  In  Archbishop  Usher's  woiks 
will  be  fbond  the  whole  oontrorersy.  —  Gottesehald  et  Pnedestinatiaiia 
Controversi»  ab  eo  motie  Historia.    See  also  tiie  Lectoree  of  M.  Ampin. 
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man  as  the  spiritual  ancestor,  the  parent  of  Berengar 
of  Tonrs  and  of  his  anti-transubstantiation  doctrine, 
A  sudden  revukdon  took  place.  Hincmar,  by  his  oyer- 
weening  pride  and  pretensions  to  supremacy,  at  least 
over  the  whole  Church  of  France,  had  awakened  a 
strong  jealousy  among  the  great  prelates  of  the  realm. 
Prudentius  of  Troyes  took  the  l^ul  against  him ;  and 
though  eventually  Ootschalk  died  in  a  prison,  yet 
Hincmar  became  a  tyrannical  persecutor,  wellnigh  a 
heretic,  Grotschalk  an  injured  victim,  if  not  a  martyr. 
This  fiital  ally  of  Hincmar  was  the  fitmous  John,  com- 
monly called  Erigena. 

Perhaps  the  only  fact  which  may  be  considered  cer« 
tain  as  to  the  early  years  of  John  the  Erin-bom  is, 
that  he  must  have  commenced  at  least  this  train  of 
philosophic  thought  in  some  one  of  the  monastic  schools 
of  Ireland  or  of  the  Scottish  islands.  In  some  seclud- 
ed monastery  among  those  last  retreats  of  knowledge 
which  had  escaped  the  Teutonic  invasion,  or  on  the 
wave-beat  shore  of  lona,  John  the  Scot  imbibed  that 
passion  for  knowledge  which  made  him  an  acceptable 
guest  at  Paris,  the  partner  of  the  table  and  even  of  the 
bed  of  Charles  the  Bald.^  Throughout  those  wild  and 
turbulent  times  of  Charles  the  Bald  Erigena  lived  un- 
disturbed by  the  civil  wars  which  raged  around,  reso- 
lutely detached  from  secular  afiairs,  not  in  monastic  but 
in  intellectual  seclusion.  John  is  said  to  have  made  a 
pilgrimage,  not  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Saviour,  but 
to  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  ;^  and  it  is  difficult  to 

1  Henoe  the  anecdote,  true  or  ftlse,  of  his  fiunons  repartee  to  the  King^ 
**  Quid  distat  hiter  Scotam  et  sotom?— mensa." 

<  Bmcker  thmks  that  John's  knowledge  of  Greek  gave  rise  to  this  repoi' 
9f  has  travels  to  the  East 
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imagine  where  in  the  West  he  can  have  obtained  such 
knowledge  of  Greek  as  to  enable  him  to  translate  the 
difficult  and  mystic  work  wliich  bore  the  name  of 
Dionjsius  the  Areopagite.^  John  the  Scot  professed 
an  equal  admiration  for  the  antagonistic  philosophies  of 
Plato  and  of  Aristotle  ;  he  even  attempted  the  yet  un- 
iccomplished,  perhaps  the  impossible,  task  of  recondl- 
>ng  the  poetry  and  prose  of  the  two  systems.  In  his 
treatise  on  Predestination  he  boldly  asserts  the  suprem- 
acy of  Reason ;  he  throws  off,  what  no  Latin  before 
bad  dared,  the  fetters  of  Angustinianism.  His  free- 
will is  even  more  than  the  plain  practical  doctrine  of 
Chrysostom  and  the  Greek  Fathers,  who  avdided  or 
eluded  that  inscrutable  question  :  it  is  an  attempt  to 
found  it  on  pliilosophic  grounds,  to  establish  it  on 
the  sublime  arbitration  of  human  reason.  In  his 
translation  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  with  the  Com- 
mentary of  Maximus,  Erigena  taught  the  mysticism 
of  the  later  Platonists.  He  aspired  to  the  still  higher 
office  of  harmonizing  philosophy  with  reli^on,  which 
in  their  loftiest  sense  he  declared  to  be  the  same.' 
Thus  John  the   Scot  was   at  once  a  strong  Ration- 

^  Archbiflhop  Theodore  of  Canterbmy,  himself  a  Greek,  had  girea  a 
lemporaiy  impulse  to  the  stadj  of  the  language.  It  will  be  seen  that  two 
eenturies  later  the  universal  Ab^lard  was  ignorant  of  Greek;  and  I  doubt 
irfaether  his  fair  pupil  understood  more  than  her  master. 

>  Erigena's  most  remarkable  work  bears  a  Greek  titlei  wepl  ^voaut 
weptofiof),  published  by  Gale,  Oxford,  ISSl;  recently  bj  M.  Schmter, 
Munster,  ISSS.  On  this  book  compare  Haurean,  De  la  Philotophie  Scho- 
lastique  (an  admirable  treatise),  p.  112,  H  ieq.  ''Quel  ^tonnemeDt,  disoos 
mdme  quel  respect,  doit  nous  iospirer  la  grande  figure  de  ce  docteur,  qui 
causera  tant  d*agitation  dans  T^cole,  dans  P^lise;  qui  semera  les  vents, 
et  recueillera  les  tempdtes,  mais  saura  les  braver;  qui  ne  laissera  pas  un 
h^ritier  direct  de  sa  doctrine,  mais  qui  dn  moins  aura  la  gloire  d*avoir 
annoDc^,  d'avoir  pr^^d^  Bruno,  Yanini,  Spinosa,  les  plus  t^m^raires  des 
logiciens  qui  aient  jamais  err^  sons  les  platanes  de  TAcad^mie."  See  als« 
the  l.<ecture8  of  M.  Ampere. 
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alist  (he  brings  all  theologic  questions  to  the  test  of 
dialectic  reasoning);  and  at  the  same  time,  not  by  re- 
mote inference,  but  plainly  and  manifestly  a  Pantheist. 
With  him  God  is  all  things,  all  things  are  God.  The 
Creator  alone  truly  is;  the  universe  is  but  a  sublime 
Theophany,  a  visible  manifestation  of  God.  He  dis^- 
tinctly  asserts  the  eternity  of  the  universe ;  his  dialectic 
proof  of  this  he  proclaims  to  be  irresistible.  Creation 
could  not  have  been  an  accident  of  the  Deity ;  it  is  of 
his  essence  to  be  a  cause:  all  things  therefore  have 
existed,  do  exist,  and  will  exist  through  him  their  cause. 
AU  things  flow  from  the  infinite  abyss  of  the  Godhead, 
and  are  reabsorbed  into  it.^  No  wonder  that,  not- 
withstanding the  profound  devotion  which  John  the 
Scot  blended  with  his  most  daring  speculations,  and  the 
valuable  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  Church, 
especially  by  his  conftitation,  on  however  perilous 
grounds,  yet  which  the  foes  of  the  predestinarian 
alleged  to  be  a  Aill  confutation  of  the  predestinarian 
Gt)tschalk,  he  was  met  by  a  loud  and  hostile  clamor. 
Under  the  general  denunciation  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  Pope,  Nicolas  I.,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Eng- 
land :  there  he  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  Alfired's 
new  University  of  Oxford.*  But  if  by  his  bolder 
speculations  John  the  Scot  appalled  his  age^  by  his 

1  Compaie  Brocker,  vol.  ill.  p.  618,  Schmidt  der  Mysticismos  der  Mittel 
A^ter.  See  also  Guizot,  Civilis.  Moderne,  Leo.  29;  Roosselot,  Etadea  siir 
la  Philosophje  dans  le  Moyen  Age,  cap.  8.  John  Scot  had  in  distinct  tenna 
tiie  "oogito,  ergo  sum'*  of  Descartes;  but  in  fact  he  took  it  from  Au- 
gustine. —  Hauieau,  p.  188.  Compare  Ritter,  ii.  p.  186.  We  may  nH^em 
lo  John  Scot. 

<  The  account  of  his  death  is  borrowed  by  Matthew  of  Westminster  from 
Jtkat  of  a  later  John  the  Saxon,  who  was  stabbed  by  some  monks  in  a 
quarrel.  The  flight  to  England  does  not  depend  on  the  truth  of  that 
•tonr 
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translation  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  he  compensat* 
ed  to  the  monastic  system  as  supplying  to  the  dreamy 
and  meditative  a  less  lawless  and  more  absorbing  train 
of  thought,  a  more  complete,  more  satisfiictoiy,  yet 
inofiensive  mysticism  to  the  restless  mind.^  What 
could  be  more  congenial  to  the  recluse,  who  aspired 
beyond  the  daily  routine  of  toil  and  psalmody,  than 
this  vision  of  the  Godhead,  this  mystic  union  with  the 
Supreme,  the  emancipation  of  the  soul  firom  its  corpo- 
ral prison-house,  the  aspiration  to,  the  absorption  in,  the 
primal  fountain  of  light  and  blessedness,  the  attainable 
angelic,  and  higher  tiian  angeUc  perfection,  the  ascent 
through  all  the  gradations  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  up 
to  the  visible  at  once  and  invisible  throne  of  God  ? 
The  effect  of  this  work  on  the  whole  ecclesiastic  sys- 
tem, and  on  the  popular  faith,  it  is  almost  impossible 
justly  to  estimate.  The  Church  of  France  had  now 
made  it  a  point  of  their  national  and  monastic  honor 
to  identify  the  St.  Denys,  the  founder  and  patron  saint 
of  the  church  at  Paris,  with  the  Arec^pagite  of  St. 
Paul ;  to  them  there  could  be  no  gift  so  acceptable, 
none  so  greedily  received.  But  when  the  whole  hie- 
rarchy found  that  ^y,  each  in  their  ascending  order, 
were  the  image  of  an  ascending  hierarchical  type  in 
heaven ;  that  each  order,  culminating  in  the  Pope,^  was 
the  representative  of  a  celestial  order  culminating  in 
the  Supreme  ;  this  was  too  flattering  to  their  pride  and 
to  their  power  not  to  become  at  once  orthodox  and 
eccleiiiastical  doctrine.     The  efiect  of  this  new  angel- 

1  William  of  Mahnesbuiy  says  of  Erig«iM:  **  Si  tamoi  ignoscatar  el  in 
^liquibiu,  in  qoibtu  a  Latinomm  tramite  deTiavit,  dam  in  GnBoos  acritaf 
•eulos  intendit.'*  —  P.  190,  K.  S.  edit. 

*  See,  however,  vol.  vi.    This  tenet  would  be  added  in  the  West 
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ology  on  the  popular  belief,  on  the  arts,  and  on  the  im- 
agination of  Latin  Christendom,  will  be  more  fhlly 
developed  in  our  consideration  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Christian  mythology. 

Though  an  outcast  and  an  exile,  John  the  Soot 
maintained  such  authority  on  account  of  his  transcen- 
dent learning,  that  in  the  second  great  rebellion,  not 
merely  against  the  supremacy  but  almost  the  life  of  the 
medisBval  system,  Berengar  of  Tours  appealed  to  him 
as  one  whose  name,  whose  intimacy  with  Charles  the 
Bald,  ought  to  overawe  the  puny  opponents  of  his  time. 
He  seems  to  have  thought,  he  fearlessly  and  repeatedly 
asserted  even  so  learned  and  renowned  a  prelate  as 
Lanfiranc  to  be  presumptuous  in  not  bowing  at  once  to 
the  decisions  oi  John  the  Scot. 

As  time  rolled  on,  these  speculations  were  no  longer 
working  only  in  the  minds  of  solitary  men,  often  no 
doubt  when  least  suspected.  They  were  not  promut 
gated,  as  those  of  Gotschalk  had  been,  by  public  preach- 
ing; even  those  of  Berengar  had  gained  their  ftill 
publicity  in  the  schools  which  were  attached  to  many 
of  the  greater  monasteries.  In  these  schools,  the  par- 
^its  of  our  modem  universities,  the  thought  which 
had  been  brooded  over,  and  perhaps  suppressed  in  the 
silence  of  the  cloister,  found  an  opportunity  of  suggest- 
MBLg  itself  for  discussion,  of  commanding  a  willing,  of> 
ten  a  numerous,  auditory ;  and  was  quickened  by  the 
collision  of  adverse  opinion.  The  recluse  and  medita- 
tive philosopher  became  a  teacher,  the  head  of  a  new 
philosophy.  Dialectics,  the  science  of  logic,  was  one 
of  the  highest,  if  not  the  highest,  intellectual  study. 
It  was  part  of  the  Quadrivium,  the  more  advanced 
and  perfect  stage  of  public  education :  and  under  thf 
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ipedous  form  of  dialectic  exercises,  the  gravest  ques- 
tions of  divinity  became  subjects  of  debate.  Thus 
began  to  rise  a  new  Christian  theology ;  not  that  of 
the  Church  embodied  in  the  devout  forms  of  the  Lit- 
urgy, and  enforced  in  the  simple  or  more  impassioned 
discourse  firom  the  pulpit ;  not  that  of  the  thoughtful 
divine,  following  out  his  own  speculations  in  their 
natural  course ;  but  that  of  the  disputant,  bound  by 
conventional  scientific  forms,  with  a  tendency  to  de- 
gendrate  firom  a  severe  investigation  of  truth  into  a  trial 
of  technical  skill.  In  its  highest  tone  acute,  ingenious, 
and  subtile,  it  presented  every  question  in  every  possi- 
ble form ;  it  was  comprehensive  so  as  to  embrace  the 
most  puerile  and  firivolous  as  well  as  the  most  moment- 
ous and  majestic  inquiries ;  if  dry,  wearisome,  un- 
awakening  in  its  form,  as  litigation  and  as  a  strife  of 
contending  minds,  it  became  of  intense  interest.  It 
wus  the  intellectual  tournament  of  a  small  intellectual 
aristocracy,  to  which  all  the  scholars  who  were  bred  to 
more  peaceful  avocations  thronged  in  multitudes. 

The  strife  between  the  Nominalists  and  Realists, 
fiunous  names,  which  to  the  schools  were  as  the  Guelfe 
and  Ghibellines  in  the  poUtics  of  Europe,  was  one  of 
the  first  inevitable  results  of  this  importance  assumed 
by  the  science  of  dialectics.  It  is  difficult  to  translate 
this  controversy  out  of  its  logical  language,  and  to 
make  it  clearly  intelligible  to  the  popular  apprehension ; 
nor  is  it  immediately  apparent  how  the  fimdamental 
truths  of  Christianity,  of  religion  itself,  as  the  jealous 
and  sensitive  vigilance  of  die  hierarchy  could  not  but 
perceive,  were  involved  in  this  dispute.  The  doctrine 
and  fate  of  Roscelin,  the  first  great  Nominalist,  the  au- 
thoritative interpreter  if  not  the  author  of  the  syston, 
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show  at  once  the  character  and  the  fears  excited  by 
Nominalism.  RosceHn  peremptorily  denied  the  real 
existence  of  universals ;  nothing  actually  is  but  the  in- 
dividual, that  of  which  the  senses  take  immediate  cog- 
nizance. Universals  were  mere  conventional  phrases. 
Each  animal  subsists  ;  the  animal  race  is  but  an  aggre- 
gate of  the  thought ;  man  lives,  humankind  is  a  crea- 
tion of  the  mind ;  the  inherent,  distinctive,  accidental 
qualities  of  things  are  inseparable  from  the  objects  to 
which  they  belong.  He  even  denied  the  proper  exis- 
tence of  parts,  the  whole  alone  had  actual  being;  it 
was  divided  or  analyzed  only  by  an  effort  of  reflection. 
Though  the  materializing  tendency  of  Roscelin's  doc- 
trine was  clearly  discerned  ^  and  sternly  denounced  by 
his  adversaries,  yet  Roscelin  himself  did  not  absolutely 
deny  the  reality  of  the  invisible,  immaterial  world  :  the 
souls  of  men,  the  angels,  the  Deity,  were  to  him  un- 
questioned beings.  This  appears  even  from  the  fatal 
syllogism  which  awoke  the  jealousy  of  the  Church,  and 
led  to  the  proscription  of  Roscelin.  For  philosophy 
could  not  stand  aloof  fi^m  theology,  and  Roscelin  was 
too  bold  or  too  consistent  not  to  push  his  system  into 
that  ferbidden  domain.  The  statement  of  his  opinions 
rests  on  the  evidence  of  his  adversary,  but  that  adver- 
sary, Ansdm,  cites  his  own  words,  and  in  a  form  likely 
to  have  been  used  by  so  fearless  a  dialectician.  While 
he  reasoned  of  the  Godhead  as  if  having  no  doubt  of 
its  real  being,  his  own  concessions  seemed  of  necessitj 
to  perplex  or  to  destroy  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

1  **  In  eoram  (the  Kominalists)  qnippe  animabiu,  ratio,  qnn  et  princepi 
•t  Jadex  ommnm  debet  eese  qns  Bunt  fai  homine,  slo  est  in  imaginationibni 
eorporalibos  obvdota,  at  ex  eis  te  nos  poisit  evolvere;  nee  ab  ipsis  ea  qa» 
IpiA  sola  et  para  cootemplari  debet,  raleat  disoemere.**  —  Ansehn,  apod 
BooMelot 
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If  the  ihree  persons  are  one  thing  and  not  three  things, 
as  distinct  as  three  angels  or  three  sonls,  though  one  in 
wiU  and  power,  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  must 
have  been  incarnate  with  the  Son.^ 

It  was  a  churchman,  but  a  chnrchman  bred  in  a 
monastery,  who  in  the  quiet  of  its  cloisters  had  long 
sounded  the  depths  of  metaphysical  inquiry  and  was 
practised  in  its  schools,  one  really  compelled  to  leave 
his  contemplative  seclusion  to  mingle  in  worldly  affidrs 
—  Ansdm,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
rose  up  to  denounce  and  conftite  at  once  the  heretical 
logic  and  heretical  theology  of  Boscelin. 

The  Norman  abbey  of  Bee  seemed  to  aspire  to  that 
fi^^j^y  same  preeminence  in  theologic  learning  and 
^  *^-  the  accomplishments  of  high-minded  church- 
men which  the  Normans  were  displaying  in  valOT, 
military  skill,  and  the  conquests  of  kingdoms.  The 
Normans  had  founded  or  subdued  great  monarchies  at 
each  extreme  of  Europe.  Normans  sat  on  the  thrones 
of  Sicily  and  England.  From  the  Norman  abbey  of 
Bee  came  forth  two  archbishops  of  ESngland,  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  one,  Lanfranc,  against 
Berengar  of  Tours,  the  other,  Anselm,  the  triumphant 
adversary  of  Roscelin,  and,  if  not  the  founder,  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  scholastic  theology.  The  monastery  (^ 
Bee  had  been  founded  by  Herluin,  a  fierce  and  igno-> 
rant  knight,  who  toiled  and  prayed  as  a  monk  with  the 
same  vehemence  with  which  he  had  fought  as  a  war- 
rior.    Herluin,  aocusUmied  to  head  a  bsusd  of  savage 

1  **  Si  in  Deo  tret  penoiuB  rant  ana  teBtom  res,  et  non  sont  tras  nt, 
maqiisque  per  se  sepuratiin,  sicot  tree  tngeD,  ant  tree  anims,  ita  tameei  at 
yolimtate  et  potentift  sint  idem,  ergo  Pater  et  Spiritm  Sanctne  eun  Fllk 
incamatoe  est."  —  Anselm  de  fid.  Trinit.,  Roosselot,  1 1,  p.  160. 
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fteebooteETs,  saddenly  seiaed  with  a  paroxysm  of  devo* 
tion,  had  become  the  head  of  a  religious  brotherhood^ 
in  which  the  no  less  savage  austerity  made  a  profound 
impression  upcm  his  countrymen,  and  obtained  for  it 
that  fiime  for  rigid  discipline  which  led  the  Italian  Lan- 
franc,  as  afterwards  the  Italian  Anselm,  to  its  waUs.^ 
It  is  true  that  the  great  theologians  of  Bee  were  stran* 
gers  by  birth,  but  they  were  adopted  Normans,  called 
to  Norman  sees,  and  protected  by  Norman  kings. 

The  profound  devotion  ot  his  age  was  the  all-absorb- 
ing passion  of  Anselm.*  The  monastery  was  AaMim. 
his  home;  when  he  was  forced  into  the  Primate's 
throne  of  England,  his  heart  was  still  in  the  quiet  abbey 
of  Bee.  In  his  philosophy,  as  in  his  character.  Faith 
was  the  priest,  who  stood  alone  in  the  sanctuary  of  hii 
heart ;  Reason,  the  a.we-struck  and  reverential  minister 
was  to  seek  satis&ction  not  for  the  doubts  (for  from 
doubts  Anselm  would  have  recoiled  as  from  treason 
against  God),  but  for  those  grave  questionings,  how  far 
and  in  what  manner  the  harmony  was  to  be  established 
between  the  Gk>dhead  of  Revelation  and  of  Reason. 
The  theology  of  the  Church,  in  all  its  most  imperious 
dogmatism,  was  the  irrefragable  truth  from  which  An- 
idm  set  out.  It  was  not  timidity,  or  even  awe,  which 
kept  him  within  the  barriers;  his  mind  intuitively 
ahrunk  fitnn  all  without  tliose  bounds,  excepting  so  far 
as  profound  thought  might  seem  to  elucidate  and  make 

1  Oompuxt  timmgboiit  0.  BtooMt,  Awwlmo*  Thb  exoeUent  book  htm 
•ppeared  sinoe  the  greater  part  of  mj  work  wm  written;  the  whole  indeed 
4f  this  passage.  See  also  the  tieatisea  of  Anselm,  many  of  them  sepa- 
rately repoblldied;  Frank,  Ansehn  won  Caaiwbmy;  MaUer,  Anselm* 
Boochette. 

s  Anselm  wQl  appear  again  fai  his  high  sacerdotal  character  as  Amb 
bishop  of  Canterbojj. 

VOL.  IT.  U 
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more  dear  the  cathdic  conoqytions  of  the  Grodhead  and 
of  the  whole  invisible  world.  His  fiunous  philosophi- 
cal axiom,  which  alone  perpetoated  his  renown  during 
the  centuries  which  looked  with  contempt  on  the  intel- 
lectual movementB  of  the  middle  ages,  the  a  priori 
proof  of  the  being  of  God  —  "  The  idea  of  God  in  the 
mind  of  man  is  the  one  unanswerable  evidaice  of  the 
existence  of  God"  —  this  with  Anselm  was  an  illustra- 
tion rather  than  the  groundwork  of  his  theology.  It 
was  not  the  discovery  of  Gt>d,  whom  his  soul  had  from 
its  earliest  dawn  implicitly  believed,  whom  his  heart 
had  from  his  youth  upward  loved  with  intense  devo- 
tion ;  it  was  not  even  a  satisfiu^tion  of  his  craving  in- 
tellect (his  intellect  required  no  satisfitction)  ;  it  was 
the  bright  thought  which  flashed  across  the  reflective 
mind,  or  to  which  it  was  led  by  the  slow  gradations  of 
reasoning.^  Faith  condescended  to  knowledge,  not  be* 
cause  fiuth  was  insufficient,  but  because  knowledge  was, 
as  it  were,  in  the  contemplative  mind  a  necessary  fruit 
g£  faith.  He  could  not  understand  unless  he  first  be- 
lieved. But  the  intellect,  which  had  for  so  many  cen- 
turies slumbered  on  the  lap  of  religion,  or  at  least  only 
aspired  to  activity  on  subjects  fiur  below  these  primary 
and  elemental  truths ;  which  when  it  fought,  fou^t  for 
the  outworks  of  the  creed,  and  left  the  citadel,  or  rather 
(for,  as  in  Jerusalem,  the  Temple  was  the  fortress  as  well 
as  the  fane)  the  Holy  of  Hdies,  to  be  guarded  by  its  own 
inherent  sanctity;  —  the  intellect  however  awakened 
with  reverential  hand,  once  stirred,  could  not  ccMupose 

^  **  Neqne  enim  qiuero  intelligwre,  at  credam,  aed  credo  ut  intelligMn. 
Nam  et  hoc  credo,  qui*  niai  ciedidero,  non  inteUigam.**  —  Prolog.,  c  iv. 
"Gnttuui  tibi,  bone  Domine,  gratiaa  tibi:  qoU  qaod  prioB  credidi  to  da- 
cento;  jam  sic  intelligo  to  illumiiiante,  at  si  to  ease  noUm  oredera,  mtm 

i  non  intelligere/' 
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itself  to  the  same  profound  repose.  Anselm  nncon-^ 
sciously,  being  absolotelj  himself  without  fear  and  with- 
out danger,  had  entered  ;  and  if  he  did  not  first  throw 
open,  had  expanded  wide  the  doors  of  that  region  of 
metaphysical  inquiry  which  others  would  hereafter  tread 
with  bolder  steps.  Questions  which  he  touched  with 
holy  dread  were  soon  to  be  vexed  by  ruder  hands. 
Beason  had  received  an  admission  whidi,  however  tim- 
idly, she  would  never  cease  to  assert. 

It  may  appear  at  first  singular  that  the  thought  which 
suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  monk  at  Bee  should 
still  be  the  problem  of  metaphjrsical  theology;  and 
theology  must,  when  followed  out,  become  metaphysi- 
cal ;  metaphysics  must  become  theological.  This  same 
thought  seems,  with  no  knowledge  of  its  mediaeval  ori- 
gin, to  have  forced  itself  on  Descartes,  was  reasserted 
by  Leibnitz,  if  not  rejected  was  thought  insufficient  by 
Kant,  revived  in  another  form  by  Schelling  and  by 
Hegel ;  latterly  has  been  discussed  with  singular  fiil- 
ness  and  ingenuity  by  M.  de  R^musat.  Yet  will  it 
less  surprise  the  more  profoundly  reflective,  who  can- 
not but  perceive  how  soon  and  how  inevitably  the 
mind  arrives  at  the  verge  of  human  thought ;  how  it 
cannot  but  encounter  this  same  question,  which  in  an- 
other form  divided  in  either  avowed  or  unconscious 
antagonism,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Anselm  and  his  oppo- 
nents (for  opponents  he  had  of  no  common  subtilty), 
Leibnitz  and  Locke ;  which  Kant  fiuled  to  reconcile ; 
which  his  followers  have  periiaps  bewildered  by  a  new 
and  intricate  phraseology  more  than  elucidated  ;  which 
modem  eclecticism  harmonizes  rather  in  seeming  than 
in  reality ;  the  question  of  questions ;  our  primary, 
elemental,  it  may  be  innate  or  instinctive,  or  acquired 
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and  traditional,  idea,  conception,  notion,  conviction  of 
God,  of  the  Immaterial,  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite. 

Anselm,  at  first  by  his  secluded  monastic  habits,  af- 
terwards on  account  of  his  dignity  as  Archbishc^  ot 
Canterbury,  and  the  part  which  he  was  compelled  to 
take  in  die  quarrel  about  investitures  in  England, 
either  shrunk  firom  or  stood  above  the  personal  conflicti 
which  involved  other  metajJiyBicians  in  active  hostili- 
ties. Yet,  however  the  schools  might  already  have 
been  startled  by  theories  of  alarming  import  (the  more 
alarming,  since  few  could  foresee  their  ultimate  end), 
so  far,  without  doubt,  in  all  these  conflicts  between  the 
intellectual  and  religious  development  of  man,  in  these 
first  insurrections  against  the  autocracy  of  the  Church, 
as  regards  its  power  over  the  public  mind,  the  Church 
had  come  forth  triumphant.  Its  adv^saries  had  been 
awed,  it  mi^t  be  into  sullen  and  reluctant  silence,  yet 
into  silence.  Even  in  the  strife  between  Ab^lard  and 
dt.  Bernard  it  seemed  to  maintain  the  same  superi- 
ority- 

The  life  of  Ab^lard,  contrasted  with  that  of  St 
Bernard,  gives,  as  it  were,  the  full  measure  and  perfect 
image  of  the  time  in  its  intellectual  as  in  its  religious 
dev^opment. 

Peter  Ab^rd  was  a  Breton  (a  native  of  Palais,  about 
Aboard  bom  ^^^  Icagucs  froni  Nantes).  In  him  were  ceor 
A.D.1079.  ^3^  ^ijg  characteristics  of  that  raoe,^  the 
uncontrollable  imp^uosity,  the  individuality,  which 
delighted  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  the 

1  On  Ab^l«rd,  see  above  all  his  own  works  (the  flist  Tdame  of  a  new 
edition  has  appeared,  by  M.  Cousin),  more  Specially  the  Hlstoria  Calami 
tatom  and  the  Letters.  The  Sic  et  Non  edited,  with  reeenrations,  by  M. 
Coasin;  more  completely  by  Henke.  —  Boosseloti  Etodee;  C  de  R^usati 
Ab«lard 
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self^onfidence  which  swelled  into  arrogance,  the  perse* 
verance  which  hardened  into  obstinacy,  the  quickness 
and  fertilitj  which  were  speedily  fostered  into  a  passion 
for  disputation.  His  education  ripened  with  unexamr 
pled  rapidity  his  natural  character ;  no  man  is  so  over 
bearing  or  so  stubborn  as  a  successful  disputant ;  and 
very  early  in  life  Ab^lard  became  the  most  powerftd 
combatant  in  the  intellectual  tilting  matches  of  the 
schools,  which  had  now  become  one  of  the  great  &sh- 
ions  of  the  day.  His  own  words  show  the  singular 
analogy  between  the  two  paths  of  distinction  open  to 
aspiring  youth.  "  I  preferred,"  said  Ab^lard,  **  the 
strife  of  disputations  to  the  trophies  of  war."  Skill 
in  dialectics  became  to  the  young  churchman  what  the 
management  of  the  lance  and  of  the  courser  was  to  the 
knight.  He  descended  into  the  lists,  and  challenged 
all  comers  ;  and  those  lists,  in  the  peaceful  conventnal 
schools,  were  watched  with  almost  as  absorbing  interest 
by  spectators  hardly  less  numerous.  Before  the  age 
of  twenty  Ab^lard  had  wandered  through  great  part 
of  France  as  an  errant  logician,  and  had  found  no  com- 
batant who  could  resist  his  prowess.  He  arrived  in 
Paris,  where  the  cdebrated  William  of  Cham-  ^,>oat 
peaux  was  at  the  height  of  his  feme.  The  ^'^'  ^^^' 
schools  of  Paris,  which  afterwards  expanded  into  that 
renowned  University,  trembled  at  the  temerity  of  the 
youth  who  dared  to  encounter  that  veteran  in  dialectic 
warfere,  whose  shield  had  been  so  long  untouched,  and 
who  had  seemed  secure  in  his  all-acknowledged  puis- 
sance. Ab^lard  in  a  short  time  was  the  pupil,  the 
rival,  the  conqueror,  and  of  course  an  object  of  im- 
placable animosity  to  the  vanquished  chieftain  of  the 
schools.     To  have  been  the  master  of  Ab^Iard  might 
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seem,  indeed,  to  insure  his  rebellion.  He  seized  at 
once  on  the  weak  parts  of  his  teacher's  system,  and 
in  his  pride  of  strength  scrapled  not  to  trample  him  in 
the  dust.  Aboard  had  once  been  the  pupil  of  Rosc&- 
lin ;  he  denounced,  refuted  Nominalism.  He  was  new 
wuitom  or  ^  hearer  of  William  of  Champeaux ;  the 
obunpMoz.  peculiar  Realism  which  William  taught  met 
with  no  more  respect  Notwithstanding  the  oppositicm 
f  his  master,  he  set  up  a  rival  school,  first,  under  the 
favor  of  the  Court,  at  Melun,  afterwards  at  Corbeil, 
nt3arer  Paris.  A  domestic  affliction,  the  death  of  his 
beloved  mother,  sent  him  back  to  Brittany,  where  he 
remained  some  short  time.  On  his  return  he  renewed 
the  attempt  to  dethrone  William  of  Champeaux,  and 
succeeded  in  drawing  off  all  his  scholars.  The  philos- 
opher, in  disgust  at  his  empty  haU,  retired  into  a 
brotherhood  of  black  canons.  Ab^lard  assumed  his 
<',hair.  The  Court  interest,  and  perhaps  the  violence 
of  some  older  and  still  faithful  disciples  of  William  of 
Champeaux,  expelled  him  from  his  usurped  seat.  He 
retired  again  to  Melun,  and  reestablished  his  rival 
school.  But  on  the  final  retirement  of  William  of 
Champeaux  from  Paris,  Ab^laixi  returned  to  the  dty ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  William  himself  came  back 
to  support  his  appointed  successW,  a  general  desertion 
of  his  pupils  left  Ab^lard  in  undisputed  supremacy. 
William  of  Champeaux  was  consoled  for  his  discom- 
fiture by  the  Bishopric  of  Ch&lons. 

But  there  was  one  field  alone  for  the  fiill,  complete, 
and  commanding  development  of  dialectic  skill,  which 
had  now  to  a  certain  extent  drawn  itself  apart  into  a 
distinct  and  separate  camp :  philosophy  was  no  longer, 
as  with   Anselm,  one  with  divinity.      That  field  was 
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theology.  This  was  the  single,  all-engrossing  Awiaid* 
subject,  which  the  disputant  could  not  avoid,  *»»«>J««*«- 
and  which  alone,  through  the  Church  or  the  monastery, 
led  to  permanent  &me,  repose,  wealth,  or  power.  As 
yet  Aboard  had  kept  prudently  aloof,  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible, from- that  sacred  and  uncongenial  domain.  For 
Ab€Iard  had  no  deep  devotional  training,  no  severe 
discipline,  no  habits  of  submission.  He  might  aspire 
remotely  to  the  dignity,  honor,  or  riches  of  the  church- 
man, but  he  had  nothing  of  the  hierarchical  spirit,  no 
reverence  for  rigid  dogmatic  orthodoxy  ;  he  stood  alone 
in  his  conscious  strength,  consorted  not  intimately  with 
the  ecdesiastics,  espoused  not  ostentatiously  their  inter- 
ests, perhaps  betrayed  contempt  of  their  ignorance.  Of 
the  monk  he  had  still  less ;  whatever  love  of  solitude 
he  might  indulge,  was  that  of  philosophic  contempla- 
tion, not  of  religious  or  mystic  meditation.  His  place 
in  the  convent  was  not  the  chapel  at  midnight  or  before 
the  break  of  morning ;  his  was  not  either  the  richly- 
intoned  voice  swelling  the  full  harmony  of  the  choir, 
or  the  tender  orison  of  the  humble  and  weeping  peni- 
tent. Of  his  fiists,  of  his  mortifications,  of  his  self-tor- 
ture, nothing  is  heard.  His  place  is  in  the  adjacent 
school,  where  he  is  perplexing  his  antagonists  with  his 
dexterous  logic,  or  losing  them  with  himself  in  the 
depths  of  his  subtle  metaphysics.  Yet  the  fame  at 
least  of  theologic  erudition  is  necessary  to  cro?ni  his 
glory ;  he  must  be  profoundly  learned,  as  well  as  irre- 
sistibly argumentative.  He  went  to  Laon  to  study 
under  Anselm,  the  most  renowned  theologian  of  his 
day.  The  fame  of  this  Anselm  survives  only  in  the 
history  of  Ab^lard  —  lost,  perhaps,  in  that  of  his 
greater  namesake,  now  dead  for  many  years.     Wilh 
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more  than  his  characteristic  temerity  and  arrogance, 
he  treated  Anselm  eren  less  respectfully  than  he  had 
treated  William  of  Champeaux.  He  openly  declared 
the  yenerable  divine  to  owe  his  fiune  to  his  age  rath^ 
than  to  his  ability  or  knowledge.  Ab^Iard  b^an  at 
once  to  lecture  in  opposition  to  his  master  on  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel.  His  renown  was  now  at  its  height ; 
there  was  no  branch  of  knowledge  on  which  Ab^lard 
did  not  belieTe  himself,  and  was  not  believed,  compe- 
tent to  give  the  fullest  instruction.  Not  merely  did  all 
Paris  and  the  adjacent  districts  throng  to  his  school, 
but  there  was  no  country  so  remote,  no  road  so  diffi- 
cult, but  that  the  pupils  defied  the  toils  and  perils  of 
the  way.  From  barbarous  Anjou,  fipom  Poitou,  (}a*- 
cony,  and  Spain,  from  Normandy,  Flanders,  Germany, 
Swabia,  firom  England  notwitlistanding  the  terrors  of 
the  sea,  scholars  of  all  ranks  and  classes  crowded  to 
Paris.  Even  Rome,  the  great  teacher  of  the  world  in 
all  arts  and  sciences,  acknowledged  the  superior  wis- 
dom of  Ab^lard,  and  sent  her  sons  to  submit  to  his  dis- 
cipline. 

The  romance  of  Ab^lard's  life  commenced  when  it 
Beioiia.  usually  bcgius  to  languish  in  others;  that 
romance,  so  singularly  displaying  the  manners,  habits, 
and  opinions  of  the  time,  becomes  grave  history.  He 
was  nearer  forty  than  thirty  when  the  passions  of  youth, 
which  had  hitherto  been  controlled  by  habits  of  severe 
study,  came  upon  him  with  sudden  and  unresisted  vio* 
lence.  No  religious  scruples  seem  to  have  interposed. 
The  great  philosopher,  though  as  yet  only  an  ecclesias- 
tic in  dignity,  and  destined  for  the  sacred  function,  a 
canon  of  the  Church,  calmly  determines  to  reward  him- 
self for  his  long  continence.     Yet  his  fastidious  feelingf 
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loathed  the  more  gross  and  vulgar  sensualities.  Hii 
•tndies  had  kept  him  aloof  from  the  society  of  high-born 
ladies ;  yet,  as  he  asserts,  and  as  HelcHsa  in  the  fervor 
of  her  admiration  scruples  not  to  confirm  his  assertion, 
there  was  no  female,  however  noUe  in  birth  or  rank, 
or  spotless  in  fame,  who  would  have  scrupled  to  receive 
the  homage  and  reward  the  love  of  Ab^lard.  Though 
Aboard  was  looking  out,  like  a  gallant  knight,  for  a 
mistress  of  his  affections,  there  was  nothing  chivalrous 
or  reverential  in  his  passion  for  Heloisa.  He  delib- 
eratdy  planned  the  seduction  of  this  maiden,  who  was 
no  less  distinguished  for  her  surpassing  beauty  than  for 
her  wonderful  talents  and  knowledge.  He  offered  to 
board  in  the  house  of  her  uncle,  the  Canon  Fulbert,  in 
order  that  he  might  cultivate  to  the  utmost  the  mind  of 
this  accomplished  damsel.  The  avarice  and  vanity  of 
the  uncle  were  equally  tempted ;  without  suspicion  he 
made  over  his  niece  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
teacher,  permitting  him  even  to  inflict  personal  chas- 
tisement* 

Ab^lard's  new  passi<;vi  only  developed  more  fiiUy  his 
wonderfol  faculties.  The  philosopher  and  theologian 
became  a  poet  and  a  musician.  The  lovers  made  mi 
attempt  at  the  concealment  of  their  mutual  attachment* 
All  Paris  admired  the  beautiful  amatory  verses  of 
Ab^lard,  which  were  allowed  to  transpire ;  and  He- 
loisa,  in  the  deep  devotion  of  her  love,  instead  of 
shrinking  from  the  breath  of  public  fame,  thought  her- 
self an  object  of  envy  to  all  her  sex.  The  Canon  Ful- 
bert alone  was  ignorant  that  he  had  intrusted,  in 
Ab^lard's  own  words,  '^  his  spotless  lamb  to  a  ravening 
wolf."     When  the  knowledge  was  at  last  forced  upos 
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him,  Heloisa  fled  with  her  lover  in  the  disguise  of  • 
nan,  and  in  the  house  of  his  sister  in  Brittiny,  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  whom  he  called  by  the  philosophic  name 
of  Astrolabios.^  The  indignant  CSanon  insisted  on  the 
reparation  of  his  fiunily  honor  by  marriage.  Aboard 
consented ;  Heloisa  alone,  in  an  absolute,  unrivalled 
spirit  of  self^levotion,  so  wonderfol  that  we  fbfget  to 
reprove,  resisted  ;  she  used  every  argument,  every  i^ 
pe^  to  the  pride,  the  honor,  even  to  the  love  of  Ab^lard, 
which  are  usually  urged  to  ^ifbrce  that  atonement,  to 
dissuade  her  lover  from  a  st^  so  &tal  to  his  fame  and 
his  advancement  As  a  philosophy  Ab^lard  would  be 
trammelled  by  the  vidgar  cares  of  a  family;  as  a 
churchman  his  career  of  advancement,  which  might 
soar  to  the  highest  place,  was  checked  at  once  and 
forever.  Moral  impediments  might  be  got  over,  canon* 
ical  objections  were  insuperable  ;  he  might  stand  above 
all  but  the  inexorable  laws  of  the  Church  through  his 
transcendent  abilities.  Though  she  had  been,  tliough 
she  might  be  still  his  mistress,  she  did  not  thereby  inca- 
pacitate him  for  any  high  dignity ;  as  his  wife  she  closed 
against  him  that  ascending  ladder  of  ecclesiastical  hon- 
ors, the  priorate,  the  abbacy,  the  bishopric,  the  metro- 
politanate,  the  cardinalate,  and  even  that  which  was 
beyond  and  above  all.  There  was  no  place  to  which 
Ab^lard,  as  her  heart  and  mind  assured  her  the  first  of 
men,  might  not  reasonably,  ri^tfiilly  asjure,  and  was 

^  M.  Coufliii  (Nonyeaux  Fragments  Philosophiqnes,  vol.  H.)  has  pab- 
Ushed  a  long  Latin  poem  addressed  to  his  son  hj  Ab^lard.  It  is  in  part  a 
Teniflcatlon  of  the  Book  of  Proreihs.  Of  the  life  of  Astrolabnis  notfaii^ 
is  known.  M.  Coufuii  found  this  singular  name  in  the  list  of  the  abbots  of 
t  monasteiy  in  Switzerland,  of  a  date  which  agrees  with  the  age  of  Ab^ 
lard*sson. 
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his  Heloisa  to  stand  in  his  way?^  These  were  the 
arguments  of  Heloisa  herself:  this  is  a  heroism  of 
self^bnegation  incredible  in  any  but  a  deeply-loving 
woman ;  and  even  in  Iwr  so  rare  as  to  be  matter  of 
astonishment. 

The  fears  or  the  remorse  of  Ab^lard  were  strong- 
er than  the  reasonings  of  Heloisa.  He  en-  Mmiaca. 
deavored  to  appease  the  injured  uncle  by  a  secret  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  at  Paris.  But  the  secret  was 
soon  divulged  by  the  wounded  pride  and  the  vanity  of 
Fulbert.  Heloisa,  still  fiuthftd  to  her  lover's  least  wishes 
and  interests,  denied  the  marriage;  and  Ab^lard  re- 
moved her  to  the  nunnery  of  Argenteuil.  There,  in 
all  but  taking  the  veil  and  in  receiving  his  stolen  visits, 
which  did  not  respect  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  her 
sweetness,  her  patiepce,  her  piety,  her  conformity  to 
all  the  rules,  won  her  the  universal  respect  and  e8<- 
teem. 

Fxdbert  still  suspected,  he  might  well  suspect,  that 
Ab^lard  intended  to  compel  his  wife  to  take  the  veil, 
and  so  release  him  firom  the  ties  of  wedlock.  His  re- 
venge was  that  of  the  most  exquisite  and  ingenious 
malice,  as  well  as  of  the  most  inhuman  cruelty.  It 
aimed  at  blasting  the  ambition,  as  well  as  punishing 
the  lust  of  its  victim.  By  his  mutilation  (for  Mutilation. 
in  this  respect  the  fanon  law  strictly  followed  ^'^'  ^^^' 

1  Qer  whole  toul  is  expnased  in  the  quotation  from  Lucan,  uttered,  it  ii 
•aid,  when  she  entered  the  cloister  at  Argenteuil:  — 

*(  0  moxime  ooi\}nx ! 
0  thaluili  indigno  meis.    Hoojoriihabebat 
In  tantum  fortuna  caput  ?    Our  Impla  nnpsi; 
81  mlsarom  ftotuia  foi  t    Nunc  aooipe  poenas, 
Sad  qnas  sponta  loam." 

KokH  hat  not  nanlike  lines ! 
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that  of  Leviticus)  Abelard  might,  he  thought,  be  for- 
ever disqualified  from  ecclesiastical  honors.  The  pan- 
ishmeut  of  Ab^lard's  barbarous  enemies,  of  Fulbert 
an.  iiis  accomplices,  which  was  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic voice,  and  inflicted  by  the  civil  power,  could  not 
c<Hisole;  the  general  commiseration  could  only  aggra- 
vate his  misery  and  despair.  He  threw  himself,  at  first 
d^ermined  to  shun  the  sight  of  the  world,  into  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Denys  ;  Heloisa,  still  passive  to  his  com- 
mands,  took  the  veil  at  Argenteuil.  But  even  to  the 
end  the  fervent  afiections  of  Heloisa  wore  hardly  trans- 
ferred to  holier  and  more  spiritual  objects;  religion, 
when  it  became  a  passion,  might  soften,  it  could  not 
effiu^e  fixnn  her  heart,  that  towards  Abelard. 

The  &me  of  Abelard,  and  his  pride  and  ungov^na- 
loSLDmya.  Uc  soul.  Still  pursued  him;  his  talents  re- 
tained their  vigor;  his  temper  was  unsubdued.  The 
monastery  of  St.  Denys  was  dissolute.  Abelard  be- 
came a  severe  reformer ;  he  rebuked  the  abbot  and  the 
whole  community  for  tiieir  lax  discipline,  their  unexem- 
plary  morals.  He  retired  to  a  private  cell,  and  near  it 
opened  a  school.  So  great  was  the  concourse  of  schol- 
ars, that  lodging  and  provision  could  not  be  found  for 
the  countless  throng.  On  the  one  side  was  an  olgect 
of  the  most  excessive  admiration,  on  the  other  of  the 
most  implacable  hatred.  His  enemies  urged  the  bishop 
of  the  province  to  interdict  his  lectures,  as  tainted  with 
secular  learning  unbecoming  a  monk.  His  disciples, 
with  more  dangerous  adulation,  demanded  of  the  great 
teacher  the  satis&ction  of  dieir  reason  on  the  highest 
points  of  theology,  which  they  could  no  longer  receive 
in  simple  faith.  They  would  no  longer  be  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind,  nor  pretend  to  believe  what  they  did  not 
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dearly  comprehend.^  Abelard  composed  a  theological 
treatise,  in  which  he  discussed  the  awful  mystery  of 
flie  Trinity  in  Uniiy. 

His  enemies  were  on  the  watch.  Two  of  his  old  dis* 
eomfited  antagonists  at  Laim,  named  Alberic  oouneuor 
and  Litolf,  denounced  him  before  Rodolph  a  o.  im. 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  Conon  Bishop  of  PrsBneste, 
the  L^ate  of  the  Fope»  He  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  a  Council  at  Soissons.  A  rumor  was  spread 
abroad  that  he  asserted  that  there  were  three  Gods. 
He  hardly  escaped  being  stoned  by  the  populace.  But 
no  one  ventured  to  cope  with  the  irresistible  logician* 
Abelard  ofiered  his  book ;  not  a  voice  was  raised  to  ar- 
raign it  The  prudent  and  friendly  Godfirey,  Bishop 
of  Chartres,  demanded  a  ikir  hearing  for  Abelard ;  he 
was  answered  by  a  general  cry  that  the  wh<de  world 
could  not  disentangle  his  sophisms.  The  council  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  enemies  of  Abelard  persuaded 
the  Archbishop  and  the  L^ate,  who  were  unlettered 
men  and  weary  of  the  whole  debate,  to  command  the 
book  to  be  burned,  and  the  author  to  be  punished  by 
seclusion  in  a  monasteiy  for  his  intolerable  presump- 
tion  in  writing  and  lecturing  on  such  subjects  without 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Church.  This 
was  a  simple  and  summary  proceeding.  Abelard  was 
compelled  to  throw  his  book  into  the  fire  with  his  own 
hands,  and,  weeping  at  the  loss  of  his  labors,  to  recite 
aloud  the  Athanasian  creed.  He  was  then  sent,  as  to  a 
prison,  to  the  convent  of  St  M^dard,  but  before  long 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  cell  at  St  Denys. 

1  "Neo  cr»di  poese  aliquid,  nisi  primitna  intellectitm,  et  ridicnlotnin  jem§ 
Aliquem  aliis  pnedicare,  qaod  nee  ipse,  nee  illi  quoe  doceret,  inteUeolTl 
eip«re.'*  —Abelard,  Oper. 
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His  imprudent  passion  for  truth  plunged  him  in  • 
new  calamity.  He  ventured  to  question,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Bede,  whether  the  patron  saint  of  the  abbey 
St.  Draji.  was  indeed  the  Dion jsius  of  St.  Paul,  the  &- 
mous  Areopagite.  The  nM>nks  had  hardly  endured  his 
remonstrances  against  their  dissolute  lives;  when  he 
questioned  the  authenticity  of  their  saint,  their  fuiy 
knew  no  bounds.  They  declared  that  Bede  was  an 
incorrigible  liar,  Ab61ard  a  sacrilegious  heretic.  Their 
founder  had  travelled  in  Greece,  and  brou^t  home  ir- 
refragable proofs  that  their  St.  Denys  was  the  convert 
of  St.  PauL  It  was  not  the  honor  of  the  monastery 
alone  which  was  now  at  stake,  but  that  of  the  whok 
realm.  Ab^lard  was  denounced  as  gufl^  of  treasona- 
ble impiety  against  France  by  tl\us  deposing  her  great 
tutelar  saint.  The  vengeance  of  the  King  was  invoked 
against  him.  Abilard  fled.  Both  he  and  the  prior  of 
a  monastery  near  Troyes,  who  was  so  rash  as  to  be  one 
of  his  believers,  were  threatened  with  exconmiunica* 
tion.  The  blow  so  shocked  the  Abbot  of  St.  Denys 
(he  was  said  indeed  to  have  broken  his  constitution  by 
intemperance)  that  he  died,  and  thus  relieved  Ab^lard 
from  one  of  his  most  obstinate  and  bitter  enemies.  The 
Court  was  appeased,  and  through  the  royal  interest, 
Ab^lard  was  permitted  to  withdraw  to  a  more  peaceful 
solitude. 

After  some  delay  Abelard  availed  himself  of  the 
royal  permission ;  he  found  a  wild  retreat,  near  the 
small  river  Ardrissan,  not  &r  from  Troyes.  There,  like 
the  hermits  of  old,  he  built  his  solitary  cabin  of  osien 
and  of  thatch.  But  the  sanctity  of  Antony  or  of 
Benedict,  or  of  the  recent  founder  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  was  not  more  attractive  than  the  cell  of  the  phi- 
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lofloplier.  Ab^lard,  thus  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  men 
and  in  his  own  estimation  by  his  inmiorality  and  by 
its  punishment,  branded  widi  the  suspicion  of  heresy 
by  a  council  of  the  Church,  with  a  reputation  for  arro- 
gance and  an  intractable  temper,  which  brought  discord 
wherever  he  went,  an  outcast  of  society  rather  than  a 
world-wearied  anchorite,  had  nevertheless  lost  none  of 
his  influence.  The  desert  was  peopled  around  him  by 
his  admiring  scholars ;  they  left  the  castle  and  the  city 
to  dwell  in  the  wilderness ;  for  their  lofty  palaces  they 
built  lowly  hovels ;  for  th^r  delicate  viands  they  fed 
on  bread  and  wild  herbs ;  instead  of  soft  beds  they  re- 
posed contentedly  on  straw  and  chaff.  Ab^lard  proudly 
adapted  to  himself  the  words  of  Scripture,  ^^  Behold, 
the  whole  world  is  gone  after  him ;  by  our  persecution 
we  have  prevailed  nothing,  we  have  but  increased  his 
glory."  A  m<»iastery  arose,  which  had  hard-  ^^j,^  n^ 
ly  space  in  its  cells  for  the  crowding  votaries ;  ^^* 
Abelard  called  it  by  the  name  of  the  Paraclete  —  a 
name  which,  for  its  novelty  iBmd  seeming  presumption, 
gave  new  offence  to  his  multiplying  enemies.^ 

But  it  was  not  the  personal  hatred  alone  which  Ab^ 
lard  had  excited  by  his  haughty  tone  and  vituperative 
language,  or  even  by  his  daruig  criticism  of  old  legends. 
His  whole  system  of  teaching,  the  foundation,  and  dis*- 
cipline,  and  studies,  in  the  Paraclete,  could  not  but  be 
looked  upon  with  alarm  and  suspicion.  This  new  phil- 
06q)hic  community,  a  community  at  least  bound  to> 
gether  by  no  religious  vow  and  governed  by  timPu»- 
no  rigid  monastic  rules,  in  which  the  profound-  ®^'** 
est  and  most  awftd  mysteries  of  religion  were  ftreely  di^ 
cussed,  in  which  the  exercises  were  those  of  the  schoo^ 
I  0pp.  Abdlard,  Epitt.  i.  p.  SS. 
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rather  than  of  the  cloister,  and  dialectic  disputalioiia 
rather  than  gloomj  ascetic  practices  the  occupation, 
awoke  the  vigilant  jealousy  of  the  two  great  reformers 
of  the  age,  Norbert,  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
whose  great  achievement  had  been  the  subjection  of 
the  regular  canons  to  a  severer  rule,  and  Bernard 
whose  abbey  of  Claifvaux  was  the  model  ci  the  mos 
rigorous,  most  profoundly  religious  monastic  Hfe.  The 
founder  of  the  Paraclete  was  at  least  a  formidable  rival, 
if  not  a  dangerous  antagonist.  Ab^lard  afterwards 
•comiully  designated  these  two  adversaries  as  the  new 
apostles ;  but  they  were  the  apostles  of  the  ancient 
established  faith,  himsdf  that  of  die  new  school,  the 
heresy,  not  less  fearfol  because  undefinable,  of  finee  in- 
quiry. Neither  Norbert  nor  Bernard  probably  compre- 
hended the  full  tendency  of  this  premature  intellectual 
movement,  but  they  had  an  instinctive  apprehension  of 
its  antagonism  to  their  own  power  and  influence,  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  religious  system,  which  had  now 
foil  possession  of  the  human  mind.  There  was  as  yet 
no  declaration  of  war,  no  direct  accusation,  no  sum* 
mons  to  answer  specific  charges  before  council  or  legate ; 
but  that  worse  hostility  of  secret  murmurs,  of  vague 
suspicions  spread  throughout  Christendom,  of  solemn 
warnings,  of  suggested  fears.  Ab^lard,  in  all  his  pride, 
felt  that  he  stood  alone,  an  object  of  universal  su^ici(m ; 
he  could  not  defend  himself  against  this  unseen,  unag* 
gressive  warfare ;  he  was  as  a  man  reported  to  be  smit- 
ten with  the  plague,  from  whom  the  sound  and  healthy 
shrunk  with  an  instinctive  dread,  and  who  had  no 
power  of  forcing  an  examination  of  his  case.  His 
overweening  haughtiness  broke  down  into  overweening 
dejection.     He  was  so  miserable  that  in  his  despair  he 
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thought  seriously  of  tdking  refiige  beyond  the  borders 
of  Christendom,  of  seeking  elsewhere  that  quiet  which 
was  refused  him  by  Christian  hostility,  to  liye  as  a 
Christian  among  the  declared  foes  of  Christianity.^ 

Whether  from  personal  respect,  or  the  national  pride 
of  the  Bretons  in  their  distinguished  countryman,  he 
was  offered  the  dignity  of  Abbot  in  a  monas-  xMiardat 
tery  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  in  Morbihan,  that  IhSI^  **" 
of  St.  Gildas  de  Rhuys.  It  was  a  bleak  and  ^•'^-  "^ 
desolate  region,  the  monks  as  rude  and  savage  as  the 
people,  even  the  language  was  unknown  to  Ab^Iard. 
There,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  world,  on  the  shores 
of  the  ocean,  Ab^lard  sought  in  vain  for  quiet.  The 
monks  were  as  lawless  in  life  as  in  manners  ;  there  was 
no  common  fund,  yet  Ab^lard  was  expected  to  main- 
tain the  buildings  and  religious  services  of  the  commu- 
nity. Each  monk  spent  his  private  property  on  his 
wife  or  his  concubine.  Ab^lard,  always  in  extremes, 
endeavored  to  submit  this  rugged  brotherhood  to  the 
discipline  of  a  Norbert  or  a  Bernard ;  but  rigor  in  an 
abbot  who  knows  not  how  to  rouse  religious  enthusi- 
asm is  resented  as  tyranny.  Among  the  wild  monks 
of  St.  Gildas  the  life  of  Ab^lard  was  in  constant  peril. 
From  their  obtuse  and  ignorant  minds  his  wonderful 
gifts  and  acquirements  commanded  no  awe  ;  they  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  his  learned  language ;  they  hated 
his  strictness  and  even  his  piety.  Violence  threatened 
him  without  the  walls,  treachery  within.  They  tried 
to  poison  him  ;  they  even  drugged  the  cup  of  the  Holy 

1  '^Ssepe  satem,  Deus  scitf  in  tantam  lapsos  sum  desperationem,  ut 
Chrifltianoruiii  inibus  ezoeBsiB,  ad  geatea  transire  disponerem,  atqoe  Ibi 
quiets  sab  quacanque  tribuH  paetione  Inter  inimjooe  Christi  Cbristian^ 
yivere."  Does  not  the  trilnUe  point  to  some  Mohammedan  countiyY 
Had  Ab^lard  heard  of  the  learning  of  the  Arabs  ?  —  Hist.  Calamit 

VOL.  IV.  14 
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Eucharist  A  monk  who  had  tasted  food  intended  for 
him  died  in  agony.  The  Abbot  extorted  oaths  of  obe- 
dience, he  excommunicated,  he  tried  to  the  utmost  the 
authority  of  his  office.  He  was  obliged  at  length  to 
take  refuge  in  a  cell  remote  fix)m  the  monastery  with  a 
very  few  of  the  better  monks ;  there  he  was  watched 
by  robbers  hired  to  kill  him. 

The  deserted  Paraclete  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
reoccupied  by  far  difierent  guests.  Heloisa  had  lived 
in  blameless  dignity  as  the  prioress  of  Ai^ntenil.  The 
rapacious  monks  of  St.  Denys,  to  whom  Argenteuil 
belonged,  expelled  the  nuns  and  resumed  the  property 
of  the  convent.  The  Paraclete,  abandoned  by  Ab^ 
lard's  scholars,  and  falling  into  decay,  offered  to  Hel(Hsa 
an  honorable  retreat  with  her  sisters :  she  took  posses- 
sion of  the  vacant  cells.  A  correspondence  began  with 
the  abbot  of  St  Gildas.  Abflard's  history  of  his  ca- 
lamities, that  most  naked  and  unscrupulous  autobiog- 
raphy, reawakened  the  sofl  but  melancholy  reminis- 
cences of  the  abbess  of  the  Paraclete.  Those  famous 
letters  were  written,  in  which  Heloisa  dwells  with  such 
touching  and  passionate  truth  on  her  yet  unextinguished 
affection.  Age,  sorrow,  his  great  calamity,  his  perse- 
cutions, his  exclusive  intellectual  studies,  perhaps  some 
real  religious  remorse,  have  firozen  the  springs  of  Ab^ 
lard's  love,  if  his  passion  may  be  dignified  with  that 
holy  name.  In  him  all  is  cold,  selfish,  almost  coarse ; 
in  Heloisa  the  tenderness  of  the  woman  is  chastened  by 
the  piety  of  the  saint :  much  is  still  warm,  almost  pas- 
sionate, but  with  a  deep  sadness  in  which  womanly, 
amorous  r^ret  is  strangely  mingled  with  the  strongest 
language  of  religion. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Gildas  seemed  at  length  to 
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haye  been  reduced  to  order;  but  when  peace  sur- 
rounded Ab^lard,  Ab^Iard  could  not  be  at  peace.  He 
is  again  before  the  world,  again  in  the  worid ;  again 
committed,  and  now  in  fatal  strife  with  his  great  and 
unforgiving  adversary.  His  writings  had  now  obtained 
popularity,  as  wide  spread,  and  perilous,  as  his  lectures 
and  his  disputations.  Ab^lard,  it  might  seem,  in  des- 
peration provoked  the  contest  with  that  adversary  in 
his  stronghold.  He  challenged  Bernard  before  kings 
and  prelates  whom  Bernard  ruled  with  irresistible  sway ; 
he  entered  the  lists  against  authority  where  authority 
was  supreme — in  a  great  Council.  At  issue  with  the 
deep  devotional  spirit  of  the  age,  he  chose  his  time 
when  all  minds  were  excited  by  the  most  solemn  action 
of  devotion  —  the  Crusade:  he  appealed  to  reason 
when  reas(»i  was  least  likely  to  be  heard. 

A  Council  had  been  summoned  at  Sens  for  a  relig- 
ious ceremony  which  more  than  all  others  Jqim  8,1140. 
roused  the  passions  of  local  and  national  devotion—* 
the  translation  of  the  body  of  the  patron  saint.  The 
king,  Louis  VII.,  the  Counts  of  Nevers  and  Cham- 
pagne, a  train  of  nobles,  and  all  the  prelates  of  the 
reahn  were  to  be  present.  Before  this  audience  Ab^- 
lard  dared  his  adversary  to  make  good  his  charges  of 
heresy,  by  which  it  was  notorious  that  Bernard  and  his 
monks  had  branded  his  writings.  Bernard  st  BenwM. 
himself  must  deliver  his  opinion  of  Abdiard's  writings 
in  his  own  words  :  he  is  a  witness  as  well  to  their  ex- 
tensive dissemination  as  to  their  character  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  clergy  and  of  the  monks.  "  These  books 
of  Ab^lard  are  flying  abroad  all  over  the  world ;  they 
no  longer  shun  the  light ;  they  find  their  way  into  cas' 
des  and  cities ;  they  pass  from  land  to  land,  from  one 
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pe(4>le  to  another.  A  new  gospel  is  promulgated,  a 
new  faith  is  preached.  Dilatations  are  held  on  virtue 
and  vice  not  according  to  Christian  morality ;  on  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church  not  according  to  llie  role  of 
fiuth  ;  on  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  not  with  simplio- 
ity  and  soberness.  This  hnge  Goliath,  widi  his  armor- 
bearer  Arnold  of  Brescia,  defies  the  armies  of  the  Lord 
to  battle  I  *'  ^  Yet  so  great  was  the  estimation  of  Ab^ 
lard's  powers  that  Bernard  at  first  shrank  firom  the 
contest.  *^How  should  an  unpractised  stripling  like 
himself,  unversed  in  logic,  meet  the  giant  who  was 
practised  in  every  kind  of  debate  ?  "  He  consented  at 
length  to  appear,  not  as  the  accuser,  only  as  a  witness 
a^^ainst  Ab^lard.  But  already  he  had  endeavored  to 
influence  the  court ;  he  had  written  to  the  bishops  of 
France  about  to  assemble  at  Sens  rebuking  their  re- 
missness, by  which  this  wood  of  heresies,  this  harvest 
of  errors,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  around  the 
spouse  of  Christ  The  words  of  Ab41ard  cannot  be 
cited  to  show  his  estimation  of  Bernard.  Outwardly 
he  had  even  shown  respect  to  Bernard.  On  a  visit  of 
firiendly  courtesy  to  the  neighboring  abbess  of  the  Para- 
clete a  slight  variation  in  the  service  had  <^ended  Ber- 
nard's rigid  sense  of  ecclesiastical  unity.  Ab^lard,  with 
temper  but  with  firmness,  defended  tlie  change.'    But 

1  Epist.  ad  Innoeent  Papam. 

>  The  question  was  the  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ^  our  daily  hread,'* 
or  "  our  bread  day  by  day.**  This  letter  oommenoea  in  a  tone  almost  of 
deference;  but  Ab(^lard  soon  rasuines  his  language  of  tnperSority.  Wha* 
he  says  on  the  greater  degree  of  autliority  to  be  ascribed  to  St  Matthew*! 
Gospel  over  that  of  St  Lake  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  notion  of  plen- 
ary inspiration.  He  asserts  from  Angustine,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  evea 
Gregory  VIL,  that  usage  must  give  way  to  reason;  and  retorts  vciy 
curiously  on  the  innovations  introduced  by  Bernard  himself  int<^  tN 
wtdi^nrj  servicM. 
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the  quiet  and  bitter  irony  of  his  disciple,  who  described 
the  contest,  may  be  accepted  as  an  nnqaestionable  tes- 
timony to  his  way  of  speaking  in  his  esoteric  circle  and 
among  his  intimate  pupils,  of  the  even  now  almost  can* 
onized  saint.  ^^  Already  has  winged  fame  dispersed 
the  odor  of  thy  sanctity  throughout  the  world,  vaunted 
thy  merits,  declaimed  on  thy  miracles.  We  boasted  of 
the  felicity  of  our  present  age,  glorified  by  the  light  of 
80  brilliant  a  star ;  we  thought  that  the  world,  doomed 
to  perdition,  continued  to  subsist  only  through  your 
merits ;  we  knew  that  on  your  will  depended  the  mercy 
of  heaven,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of 

the  earth,  the  blessing  of  its  fruits Thou  hadst 

lived  so  long,  thou  hadst  given  life  to  the  Church 
chrough  so  many  holy  institutions,  that  the  very  devils 
were  thought  to  roar  at  thy  behest ;  and  we,  in  our  lit- 
tleness,, boasted  of  our  blessedness  under  a  patron  of 
such  power."  ^  Bernard  and  his  admirers  might  well 
hate  the  man  whose  scholars  were  thus  taught  to  de- 
spise that  popular  superstition  which  beheld  miracles  in 
all  his  works. 

With  these  antagonistic  feelings,  and  this  disparaging 
estimate  each  of  the  other,  met  the  two  great  oonndicr 
champions.  In  Bernard  the  Past  and  the^*°** 
Present  ccmcentred  all  their  powers  and  influences,  the 
whole  strength  of  the  sacerdotal,  ceremonial,  inflexi- 
bly dogmatic,  imaginative  religion  of  centuries  —  the 
prc^ound  and  submissive  fiuth,  the  monastic  austerity, 
the  cowering  superstition  ;  he  was  the  spiritual  dictator 
of  tlie  age,  above  kings,  prelates,  even  above  the  Pope, 
he  was  the  model  of  holiness,  the  worker  of  perpetual 
wonders.     Abelard  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  prophetio 

^  Berengarii  Epist.,  in  AMlard  Oper.,  p.  808. 
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type  of  the  Future.  Free  inquiry  could  only  emanci- 
pate itself  at  a  much  later  period  by  allying  itself  with 
a  strong  counter-religious  passion ;  it  must  expose  the 
strength  of  individual  Christianity  to  the  despotism 
of  ecclesiastical  religion.  Ab^lard's  religion  (it  were 
most  unjust  to  question  his  religion)  was  but  a  colder 
form  of  the  dominant  faith ;  he  was  a  monk,  though 
against  his  own  temperament  and  tone  of  feeling.  But 
Ab^lard  was  pure  intellect,  utterly  unimaginative^  log- 
ical to  the  most  naked  precision,  analytical  to  the  mi- 
nutest subtilty  ;  even  his  devotion  had  no  warmth ;  he 
ruled  the  mind,  but  touched  no  heart  At  best  diere- 
fore  he  was  the  wonder,  Bernard  the  object  of  admira- 
tion, reverence,  love,  almost  of  adoration. 

The  second  day  of  the  Council  (the  first  had  been 
devoted  to  the  solemn  translation  of  the  relics)  was 
appointed  for  this  grand  theological  tournament.  Not 
only  the  king,  the  nobles,  the  prdates  of  France,  but 
^11  Christendom  watched  in  anxious  solicitude  the  issue 
of  the  conflict.  Yet  even  before  a  tribunal  so  favora- 
ble, so  preoccupied  by  his  own  burning  words,  Beiv 
nard  was  awed  into  calmness  and  moderation.  He 
demanded  only  that  the  most  obnoxious  passages  should 
be  read  from  AbJlard's  w(»:ks.  It  was  to  his  amaze- 
ment, no  less  than  that  of  the  whole  council,  when 
Ab^lard,  instead  of  putting  forth  his  whole  strength  in 
a  reply,  answered  only,  "  I  appeal  to  Rome,*'  and  lefk 
the  hall  of  Council.  It  is  said,  to  explain  this  unex- 
pected abandonment  of  the  field  by  the  bold  chall^iger, 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  his  life.  At  Sens,  as  before 
at  Soissons,  the  populace  were  so  exasperated  at  the 
daring  heretic,  who  was  reported  to  have  impeached 
the  doctrine  of  tlie  Trini<-y,  that  they  were  ready  to 
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rise  against  him.^  Bernard  himself  would  hardly  have 
interfered  to  save  him  from  that  summary  recitation ;' 
%ttd  Ab^krd,  in  the  confidence  of  his  own  power  and 
6me  as  a  disputant,  might  perhaps  expect  Bernard  to 
decline  his  challenge.  He  may  have  almost  forgotten 
the  fatal  issue  of  the  Council  of  Soissons ;  at  a  di» 
luice,  in  his  retreat  in  Brittany,  such  a  tribunal  might 
i^ppear  less  awftd  than  when  he  saw  it  in  undisguised 
and  unappeased  hostility  before  him.  The  Council 
may  have  been  disi^pointed  at  this  sudden  close  of  the 
spectacle  which  they  were  assembled  to  behold ;  but 
they  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  judging  between 
the  conflicting  parties.  Bernard,  in  the  heat  and  pride 
of  his  triumph,  after  having  in  vain,  and  with  taunts, 
provoked  his  mute  adversary,  proceeded  now  in  no 
meaoured  language  to  pursue  his  victory.  The  martial 
and  unlearned  prelates  vainly  hoped  that  as  they  had 
lost  the  excitement  of  the  fray,  they  might  escape  the 
trouble  and  fiitigue  of  this  profound  theological  inves- 
tigation. But  the  inflexible  Bernard  would  as  little 
spare  them  as  he  would  his  adversary.  The  faithful 
disciple  of  Ab^lard  describes  with  some  touches  of  sat- 
ire, but  with  reality  which  reads  like  truth,  the  close 
of  this  memorable  day.  The  discomfited  Ab^lard  had 
withdrawn ;  his  books  were  now  produced,  a  person 
commanded  to  read  aloud  all  the  objectionable  parts  at 
fall  length  in  all  their  logical  aridity.  The  bishops,  as 
evening  drew  on,  grew  weary,  and  relieved  their  &r 
tigue  with  wine.     The  wine  and  the  weariness  brought 

1  *'  Dum  de  soft  fide  discateretur,  Boditionem  pofMili  dmens,  apottoUes 
Mdis  prasentiam  appellavit**  —  Otho  FreiBingen,  i.  46. 

>  **  An  non  justias  os  loquens  talia  ftistlbos  conderetor,  quam  rationibM 
repelleretar.''  —  So  writes  Bernard,  Epist  p.  1554- 
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on  sleep:  the  drowsy  assembly  sat,  some  leaning  on 
their  elbows,  some  with  cushions  under  their  heads, 
some  with  their  heads  dropping  on  their  knees.  At 
each  pause  they  murmured  sleepily  *^  damnamns,^'  we 
condemn,  till  at  length  some  cut  short  the  word  and 
faintly  breathed  "  namus.*'  ^ 

Ab^lard  had  appealed  to  Rome  ;  at  Rome  his  advep- 
saries  had  prepared  for  his  reception. 

The  report  of  the  Council  to  Rome  is  in  such  terms 
as  these :  ^*  Peter  Abelard  makes  void  the  whole  Chris- 
tian fitith  by  attempting  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
God  through  human  reason.  He  ascends  up  into 
heaven,  he  goes  down  into  hell.  Nothing  can  elude 
him  either  in  the  height  above  or  in  the  nethermost 
depths.  A  man  great  in  his  own  eyes,  disputing  about 
faith  against  the  faith,  walking  among  the  great  and 
wonderful  things  which  are  above  him,  the  searcher  of 
the  Divine  Majesty,  the  fiaibricator  of  heresy.  Already 
has  his  book  on  the  Trinity  been  burned  by  order  d 
one  Council ;  it  has  now  risen  from  the  dead.  Ao- 
cursed  is  he  that  builds  again  the  walls  of  Jericho.  His 
branches  spread  over  the  whole  earth ;  he  boasts  that 
he  has  disciples  in  Rome  itself,  even  in  the  Collie  of 
Cardinals ;  he  draws  the  whole  world  after  him ;  it  is 
time  therefore  to  silence  him  by  apostolic  authority." 

An  appeal  from  Bernard  to  Rome  was  an  i^peal 
from  Bernard  to  himself.  Pope  Innocent  II.  was  too 
completely  under  his  influence,  too  deeply  indebted  to 
him,  not  to  confirm  at  once  his  sentence.  Bernard  had 
already  filled  the  ears  of  the  Pope  with  the  heresies  of 
Abelard.  He  urged,  he  almost  commanded,  the  Pope 
to  proceed  to  instant  judgment     '*  Shall  he  venture  to  • 

1  Epist.  Berengar.  apod  Aboard  Oper. 
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appeal  to  ihe  throne  of  Peter  who  denies  the  faith  of 
Petet*?  For  what  has  God  raised  thee  up,  lowly  as 
thou  wert  in  thine  own  eyes,  and  placed  thee  above 
kings  and  nations  ?  Not  that  thou  shouldest  destroy  but 
that  thou  shouldest  build  up  the  faith.  God  B^u^^'t 
has  stirred  up  the  ftuy  of  the  schismatics  *^™»p*>- 
that  thou  mightest  have  the  glory  of  crushing  it.  This 
only  was  wanting  to  make  thee  equal  to  the  most  fa- 
mous of  thy  predecessors,  the  condemnation  of  a  her- 
esy.** ^  Bernard  addressed  another  long  controversial 
epistle  to  Innocent,  and  through  him  to  all  Christen- 
dom ;  it  was  the  fidl  view  of  Ab^lard's  theology  as  it 
appeared  to  most  of  his  own  generation.  He  inveighs 
against  Abelard's  dialectic  theory  of  the  Trinity,  his 
definition  of  fidth  as  opinion ;  his  wrath  is  kindled  to 
its  most  fiery  language  by  the  tenet  which  he  ascribes 
to  Ab^Iard,  that  the  Son  of  God  had  not  delivered  man 
by  his  death  from  the  yoke  of  the  devil ;  that  Satan 
had  only  the  permitted  and  temporary  power  of  a 
jailer,  not  fall  sovereignty  over  mankind:  in  other 
words,  that  man  had  still  free-will;  that  Christ  was 
incarnate  rather  to  enlighten  mankind  by  his  wisdom 
and  example,  and  died  not  so  much  to  redeem  them 
from  slavery  to  the  devil,  as  to  show  his  own  boundless 
love.*  "  Which  is  most  intolerable,  the  blasphemy  or 
the  arrogance  of  his  language  ?  Which  is  most  dam- 
nable, the  temerity  or  the  impiety  ?  Would  it  not  be 
more  just  to  stop  his  mouth  with  blows  than  confate 
him  by  argument  ?    Does  not  he  whose  hand  is  against 

1  Apad  Labbe,  et  Mansi,  et  in  Oper.  S.  Bemardi. 

*  *'  Ut  dicat  totom  esse  quod  Dens  in  came  apparnit,  nostram  de  yit&  et 
ezemplo  ipsitis  institationem,  sive  nt  postmodnm  dixit,  instructioBem: 
totom  quod  passus  et  mortuos  eet  suie  erga  nos  cbaritatis  oetensionem  ra 
commendationem.'^  —  Epbt  xdi.  1539. 
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every  one,  provoke  the  hand  of  every  on«»  against  him- 
self? All,  he  says,  think  thus,  but  I  think  otherwise ! 
Who,  then,  art  thou?  What  canst  thou  advance 
which  is  wiser,  what  hast  thou  discovered  which  » 
more  subtile?  What  secret  revelation  canst  thoa 
boast  which  has  escaped  the  saints  and  eluded  the  an- 
gels ?  .  •  .  .  Tell  us  what  is  this  that  thou  alone  canst 
see,  that  no  one  before  thee  hath  seen  ?  That  the  Son 
of  Gtxl  put  on  manhood  for  some  purpose  besides  the 
deliverance  of  man  from  bondage.  Assuredly  this  has 
been  discovered  by  no  one  bat  by  thee,  and  where  hast 
thou  discovered  it  ?  Thou  hast  received  it  neither  from 
sage,  nor  prophet,  nor  apostle,  nor  from  God  himself. 
The  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  received  from  Gk>d  himsdf 
what  he  delivered  to  us.  The  apostle  of  the  G^entiles 
declares  that  his  doctrine  comes  from  on  hi^  —  ^I 
speak  not  of  myself.'  But  thou  deliverest  what  is 
thine  own,  what  thou  hast  not  received.  He  who 
speaks  of  himself  is  a  liar.  -  Keep  to  thyself  what 
comes  from  thyself.  For  me,  I  follow  the  prophets  and 
the  apostles.  I  obey  the  Gh>spel,  but  not  the  Goq>el 
according  to  Peter.  Thou  ms^est  thyself  a  fifth  evan- 
gelist. What  says  the  law,  what  say  the  prophets, 
what  say  the  apostles,  what  say  their  successors,  that 
which  thou  alone  deniest,  that  Gk>d  was  made  man  to 
deliver  man  from  bondage  ?  What,  then,  if  an  angd 
should  come  from  heaven  to  teach  us  the  contrary 
accursed  be  the  error  of  that  angel  I '' 

Absent,  unheard,  unconvicted,  Abelard  was  ohi- 
oondonim-  demned  by  the  Supreme  PontiflP.  The  con- 
JJ5i2dat  demnation  was  uttered  almost  before  the 
***^'  charge  could  be  folly  known.    The  decree  ci 

Innocent  reproved  all  public  disputations  on  the  myste- 
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ries  of  religion.     Abelard  was  condemned  to  silence ; 
his  disciples  to  excommunication.^ 

Abelard  had  set  out  on  his  jonmej  to  Rome ;  h« 
was  stopped  by  severe  illness,  and  found  hos-  AwiMdat 
pitable  recq}tion  in  the  Abbey  of  Clugny.  ^^'^"J^- 
Peter  the  Venerable,  the  Abbot  of  that  famous  mon* 
astery,  did  more  than  protect  the  outcast  to  the  close 
of  his  life.  He  had  himself  gone  through  the  ordeal 
of  a  controTersy  with  the  fervent  .Bernard,  though 
their  controversy  had  been  conducted  in  a  milder  and 
more  Christian  spirit.  Yet  the  Abbot  of  the  more 
luxurious  or  more  polished  Clugny  might  not  be  sorry 
to  show  a  gentleness  and  compassion  uncongenial  to 
the  more  austere  Clairvaux.  He  even  wrought  an  out- 
ward reconciliation  between  the  persecuted  Abelard 
and  the  victorious  Bernard.  It  was  but  an  outward,  a 
hollow  reccmciliation.  Abelard  published  an  apology, 
if  apok^  it  might  be  called,  which  accused  his  adver- 
sary of  ignorance  or  of  malice.  The  apology  not  mere- 
ly repelled  the  charge  of  Arianism,  Nestorianism,  but 
even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  such  doctrines ;  and  to 
allay  the  tender  anxiety  of  Heloisa,  who  still  took  a 
deep  interest  in  his  fame  and  happiness,  he  sent  her  his 
creed,  which  might  have  satisfied  the  most  austere  or- 
thodoxy. Even  in  the  highest  quarters,  among  the 
most  distinguished  prelates,  there  was  at  least  strong 
compassion  for  Abelard,  admiration  for  his  abilities, 
perhaps  secret  indignation  at  the  hard  usage  he  had 
endured.  Bernard  knew  that  no  less  a  person  than 
Gtiido  di  Castello,  afterwards  Pope  Coelestine  II.,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Abelard,  spoke  of  him  at  least  with  affection. 
To  him  Bernard  writes,   "  He  would  not  suppose  that 

1  Apnd  Bernard,  Epist.  czdv 
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though  Guido  loved  the  man  he  could  love  his  er- 
rors." ^  He  suggests  the  peril  of  the  conta^on  of  such 
doctrines,  and  skilfully  associates  the  name  of  Ab^lard 
¥dth  the  most  odious  heresies.  When  he  writes  of  the 
Trinity  he  has  a  savor  of  Arius ;  when  of  grace,  of 
Pelagius ;  when  of  the  person  of  Christ,  of  Nestorius. 
To  the  Cardinal  Ivo  he  uses  still  stronger  words  — 
*^  Though  a  Baptist  without  in  his  austerities,  he  is  a 
Herod  within."  Still  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
Abelard  found  peace,  honor,  seclusion,  in  the  Abbey 
April  21,  U42.  of  Clugny.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
▲bAiard.  three  :^  Peter  the  Venerable  communicated 
the  tidings  of  his  death  to  the  still  faithful  Heloisa. 
His  language  may  be  contrasted  with  tiiat  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. ^^  I  never  saw  his  equal  for  humility  of  manners 
and  habits.  St  Grermanus  was  not  more  modest ;  nor 
St  Martin  more  poor.  He  allowed  no  moment  to  es- 
cape unoccupied  by  prayer,  reading,  writing,  or  dicta- 
tion. The  heavenly  visitor  surprised  him  in  the  midst 
of  these  holy  works."  ®  The  remains  of  Abelard  were 
transported  to  the  Paraclete ;  an  absolution  obtained  by 
Peter  was  deposited  in  his  tomb ;  for  twenty-one  years 
the  Abbess  of  the  Paraclete  mourned  over  her  teacher, 
her  lover,  her  husband ;  and  then  reposed  by  his  side. 
The  intellectual  movement  of  Abelard,  as  &r  as  any 
acknowledged  and  hereditary  school,  died  with  Abelard. 
Even  his  great  principle,  that  which  he  asserted  rather 

1  EpistcxiL 

s  Peter  writes  to  Pope  Innocent  in  the  name  of  Ab^Iarc*:  ^  lit  reliqaot 
dies  yit»  et  senectutis  8u«,  qui  fbrtasse  non  multi  sunt,  in  Clnniadl  v^tit 
•am  consammare  jubeatis,  et  ne  a  domo  qnam  velut  passer,  t»  a  nldo  qnea 
velnt  turtar  se  invenisse  gaodet,  aliqaorom  instanti&  ant  ezpeDi  aot  ( 
moyeri  yaleat'*  —  Petri  Venerab.  Epist.  ad  Innocent 

*  Petri  Vener.  Epist.  ad  Heloisam. 
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than  consistently  maintained  —  the  supremacy  of  rear 
son  —  that  principle  which  Bernard  and  the  high  devo- 
tional Churchmen  looked  on  with  vague  but  natural 
apprehension  as  eventually  fatal  to  authority,  fell  in- 
to abeyance.  The  schoolmen  connected  together,  as 
it  were,  reason  and  authority.  The  influence  remained, 
but  neutralized.  The  Book  of  Sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard  is  but  the  "  Sic  et  Non  *'  of  Abelard  in  a 
more  cautious  and  reverential  form.  John  of  Salisbury, 
in  his  Polycraticus,  is  a  manifest,  if  not  avowed  Con- 
ceptualist.  The  sagacious  and  prophetic  jealousy  of  his 
adversaries  seems  to  have  had  a  more  clear  though  in- 
stinctive perception  of  the  remoter  consequences  of  his 
doctrines  than  Abelard  himself.  Abelard  the  philoso- 
pher seems,  notwithstanding  his  arrogance,  to  be  per- 
petually sharing  these  apprehensions.  He  is  at  once 
the  boldest  and  most  timid  of  men ;  always  striking  out 
into  the  path  of  firee  inquiry,  but  never  following  it  on- 
ward ;  he  plunges  back,  as  if  afraid  of  himself,  into 
blind  and  submissive  orthodoxy.  The  remorse  for  his 
moral  aberrations,  shame  and  fear  of  the  world,  seem 
weighing  upon  his  mind,  and  repressing  its  free  energy. 
He  is  no  longer  the  arrogant,  overbearing  despot  of  the 
school ;  church  authority  is  compelling  him  to  ungra- 
cious submission.  In  his  Lectures,  even  in  his  later 
days,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  bolder  and  less  incon- 
sequent ;  many  of  the  sayings  on  which  the  heaviest 
charges  of  his  adversaries  rested,  whether  withdravm 
or  never  there,  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  works :  he 
disclaims  altogether  the  Book  of  Sentences,  which  may 
have  been  the  note-book  of  his  opinions  by  some  of  his 
scholars.  He  limits  the  notion  of  inspiration  to  a  kind 
of  moral  or  religious  influence  ;  it  belongs  to  those  wha 
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are  possessed  with  fmith,  hope,  and  charity.  He  is  still 
more  restrictiye  on  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and 
openly  asserts  their  contradictions  and  errors.  In  his 
idolatry  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  he  compares  theii 
lives  with  those  of  the  cleigy  of  his  day,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter ;  places  them  &r  above  the  Jews, 
and  those  who  lived  under  the  Jewish  dispensation ; 
and  gives  them  a  dim,  indeed,  jret  influential  and  saving 
knowledge  of  the  Redeemer.  When  Bernard,  there- 
fore, confined  himself  to  general  charges,  he  might 
stand  on  strong  ground  ;  when  he  denounced  the  the- 
ology of  Abelard  as  respecting  no  mystery,  as  radily 
tearing  away  rather  than  gently  lifting  the  veil  firom 
the  holiest  things,  of  rushing  into  the  sanctuary,  and 
openly  disdaining  to  believe  what  it  could  not  make 
pervious  to  the  understanding.^  But  when  he  began  to 
define  his  charges,  he  was  betrayed  into  exaggeration 
and  injustice.  No  two  great  minds  were  probably  less 
capable  of  comprehending  each  other.  Some  of  the 
gravest  charges  rest  on  woifa  which  Abelard  never 
wrote,  some  on  obvious  misconceptions,  some  on  illus- 
traUons  assumed  to  be  positions;  all  perverted  into 
close  assimilation  or  identification  with  the  condemned 
and  hated  ancient  heresies. 

The  mature  and  peculiar  philosophy  of  Abelard,  but 
for  its  love  for  barren  logical  forms,  and  this  dreaded 
worship  of  reason,  his  Conceptualism,  mi^t  in  itself 
not  merely  have  been  reconciled  with  the  severest 
orthodoxy,  but  might  have  opened  a  safe  intermediate 
ground  between  the  Nominalism  of  Roscelin  and  the 
Realism  of  Anselm  and  William  of  Champeaux.  As 
the  former  tended  to  a  sensuous  rationalism,  so  the  laV 

1  S^itt  ad  Episcop.  It7«  18S. 
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ter  to  a  mystic  pantheism.  If  eyeiything  but  the  indi 
▼idual  was  a  mere  name,  then  knowledge  shrunk  into 
that  which  was  furnished  by  the  senses  alone.  When 
Nominalism  became  Theology,  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  (this  was  the  perpetual  touchstone  of  all  sys- 
tems), if  they  were  more  than  words,  were  individuals, 
and  Tritheism  inevitable.  On  the  other  hand,  God, 
the  great  Reality,  absorbed  into  himself  all  other  Re* 
alities ;  they  became  part  of  God ;  they  became  God. 
This  was  the  more  immediate  danger ;  the  deepest  de- 
votion became  Mysticism,  and  resolved  everything  into 
God.  Mysticism  in  Europe,  as  in  India,  melted  into 
Pantheism.  The  Conceptualism  of  Ab^lard,  allowing 
real  existence  to  universals,  but  making  those  univer- 
sals  only  cognizable  as  mental  conceptions  to  the  indi- 
vidual, might  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  Sabellianism. 
The  three  persons  would  be  but  three  manifestations  of 
the  Deity ;  a  distinction  only  perceptible  to  the  mind 
might  seem  to  be  made  to  the  mind  alone.  Tet,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  perception  of  a  spiritual  Deity  can 
only  be  through  the  mind  or  the  spirit,  the  mystery 
might  seem  more  profound  according  to  this  view, 
which,  while  it  repudiated  the  materializing  tendencies 
of  the  former  system,  by  its  more  clear  and  logical 
Idealism  kept  up  the  strong  distinction  between  Gt>d 
and  created  things,  between  the  human  and  divine 
mind,  the  all-pervading  soul  —  and  the  soul  of  man.^ 

1  The  real  place  which  Ab^ard's  GonceptualiBin  (if,  as  I  think,  it  lias  Iti 
pboe)  holds  between  the  crude  NominaliBin  of  Roeeelin,  and  the  mystidm, 
if  not  mystic  Realism,  of  William  of  Champeauz,  belongs  to  the  historj  of 
philoeo|^7  rather  than  of  Christianity.  M.  Cousin  denies  to  Ab^lard  any 
intennediate  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  a  writer,  whc  in  my  judgment 
Bomethnee  writes  rather  loosely,  at  otheri  with  much  sagacity,  M.  Xayiei 
Boussebt,  finds  a  separate  and  independent  position  iu  philosoohy  and  in 
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There  is  one  treatisei  indeed,  the  famous  *^  Sic  el 
Kon,"  which  has  been  recovered  in  the  present  day, 
and  if  of  itself  taken  as  the  exposition  of  Ab^krd's 
philosophical  theology,  might,  though  written  under 
the  semblance  of  profound  revwence  for  antiquity, 
even  from  its  form  and  title,  have  startled  an  age  less 
devotional,  less  under  the  bondage  of  authority.  In 
this  treatise  Ab^lard  propounds  all  the  great  problems 
of  religion,  with  the  opinions,  the  conflicting  opinicns, 
of  the  Fathers;  at  times  he  may  seem  disposed  to 
establish  a  friendly  harmony,  at  others  they  are  com- 
mitted in  irreconcilable  strife,  ft  is  a  history  of  the 
antagonism  and  inward  discord,  of  the  disunity  of  the 
Church.  Descartes  himself  did  not  establish  Uie  prin- 
ciple of  doubt  as  the  only  source  of  true  knowledge 
more  coldly  and  nakedly,  or  more  offensively  to  his 
own  age  from  its  cautious  justification  in  the  words 
of  him  who  is  all  truth.^  If  Bernard  knew  this  trea- 
tise, it  explains  at  once  all  Bernard's  implacable  hos- 
tility; to  himself,  no  doubt,  the  suppression  of  such 
principles  would  justify  any  means  of  coercion,  almost 
any  departure  from  ordinary  rules  of  fairness  and  jus- 
tice.    It  is  nothing  that  to  the  calmer  judgment  the 

theology  for  the  system  of  Ab^lard.  Ab^lud  certainly  aiust  have  deoehred 
himself  if  he  was  no  more  than  a  concealed  Nominalist.  See  the  sommaiy 
of  Ab41ard*B  opinions  in  Hanrean,  de  la  Philosophie  Scolaatique.  K.  Han- 
rean  defines  Ab^lard*s  Ck>nceptualism  as  a  "  Nominalisme  raisonnable.  La 
philosophie  d'Ab^Iard  est  la  philosophie  de  la  prudence,  la  philoe<^)hie  da 
sens  common."  If  I  may  presame  to  say  so,  Aboard  was  less  led  to  this 
intermediate  position  by  his  own  prudence,  than  by  his  keen  sagacity  in 
tracing  the  consequences  of  Nominalism' and  ejctreme  Realism.  See  also  C 
de  R^musat,  Ab^lard. 

1  **  Dubitare  enim  de  singulis  non  erit  inutile.  Dubitando  enim  ad  io- 
quisitiouem  venimus;  inquirendo  veritatem  peroipimus,  juxta  qnos  et  Ve- 
ritas ipsa  *  qusrite  et  invenietis,  pulsate  et  aperietur  vobis.*  '*  —  Prolog,  ad 
Sic  et  Non. 
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**  Sic  et  Non  "  by  no  means  fulfils  its  own  promise, 
that  it  is  fer  more  harmless  to  the  devout  than  it 
threatens  to  be;  far  less  satisfactory  to  the  curious 
and  speculative :  it  must  be  taken  in  its  spirit,  to 
estimate  the  rude  shock  which  it  must  have  given  to 
the  yet  unawakened,  or  but  half^wakened  mind  of 
Christendom :  so  only  can  a  judgment  be  formed  on 
the  real  controversy  between  the  Founder  of  the  Para- 
clete and  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.^ 

1  M.  Cousin  has  only  printed  parts  of  the  Sic  et  Non.  Bat  he  has  given 
the  heads  of  the  chapters  omitted,  many  of  which  more  provoke  the  cari- 
osity than  those  which  he  has  chosen.  The  whole  Sic  et  Non  has  now  been 
printed  at  Bfarbarg  from  another  manuscript  (at  Munich),  by  Henke  and 
lindenkohl,  Marburg,  1851.  Father  Tosti,  a  monk  of  Monte  Casino,  author 
of  a  life  or  apology  for  Boniface  VIII.  (hereafter  to  be  quoted),  has  published 
« life  of  Ab^Iard,  written  with  more  candor  than  might  be  expected  from 
aoch  a  quarter.  He  was  urged  to  this  work  by  finding  in  the  archives  of 
Monte  Casino  MSS.  containing  unpublished  fi^igments  of  Ab^Iard's  Theo- 
logia  Christiana,  and  of  the  Sic  et  Non,  of  which  he  had  only  seen  concise 
extracts. 

In  fact,  the  Sic  et  Non  is  nothing  but  a  sort  of  manual  for  scholastic  dis- 
putation, of  which  it  was  the  rule  that  each  combataikt  must  fight,  right  of 
wrong.  It  was  an  armofy  frvm  which  disputants  «o.dd  find  weapons  U 
their  hands  on  any  dispatable  point;  and  all  points  b^'  tbe  ivU  of  this  war- 
fiire  were  disputable. 


ym^  IT 
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CHAITER  VI. 

ARNOLD  OF  BRESCIA. 

Bernard  had  triumphed  over  the  mteQectnal  insur- 
rection against  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  but  there 
was  a  rebellion  infinitely  more  dangerous,  at  least  in  its 
immediate  consequences,  brooding  in  the  minds  of  men: 
the  more  formidable  because  more  popular,  the  more 
imminent  because  it  appealed  at  once  to  the  passions 
and  the  plain  Tulgar  sense  of  man.  To  judge  from  the 
number  of  his  disciples,  Ab^lard's  was  a  popular  move- 
ment ;  that  of  Arnold  ¥^as  absolutely,  avowedly  demo- 
cratic ;  it  raised  a  new  dass  of  men,  and  to  them  trans- 
ferred at  once  power,  authority,  wealth.  There  was 
an  ostensible  connection  between  these  two  outbursts 
of  fireedom,  which  at  first  sight  might  appear  inde- 
pendent of,  almost  incongruous  with,  each  other,  except 
in  their  common  hostility  to  the  hierarchical  system. 
Arnold  of  Brescia  was  a  hearer  of  Abelard,  a  pupil  in 
his  revolutionary  theology  or  revolutionary  philosophy, 
and  aspired  himself  to  a  complete  revolution  in  civil 
affiurs:  he  was  called,  as  has  been  seen,  the  armor- 
bearer  of  the  giant  Abelard.  The  two  were  even  moro 
nearly  allied  in  their  kindred  origin.  Monastidsm  was 
the  common  parent  of  both.  The  theory  of  monasti- 
cism,  which  was  acknowledged  even  by  most  of  the 
lergy  themselves  to  be  the  absolute  perfection  of  Chris 
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tianitj,  its  tnie  philosophy,  was  in  perpetual  and  glar- 
ing contradiction  with  the  actual  visible  state  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  older  and  wealthier  monasteries. 
This  theory  was  the  total  renunciation  of  the  world, 
of  properly,  even  of  volition ;  it  was  the  extreme  of 
indigence,  the  scantiest  £Bu:e,  the  coarsest  dress,  the 
lowliest  demeanor,  the  hardest  toil,  both  in  the  pur- 
suits of  industry  and  in  the  offices  of  religion;  the 
short  and  interrupted  sleep,  the  incessant  devotional 
exercise,  usually  the  most  severe  self-inflicted  pain. 
The  poorer,  the  more  mortified,  the  *  more  seclud- 
ed, the  more  absolutely  cut  off  from  all  indulgence, 
the  nearer  to  sanctity.  Nor  was  this  a  remote, 
obsolete,  traditionary  theory.  Eveiy  new  aspirant 
after  monastic  perfection,  every  founder  of  an  order, 
and  of  every  recent  monastery,  exemplified,  or  he 
would  never  have  founded  an  order  or  built  a  mon- 
astery,- this  poor,  self-abasing,  sdf-excruciating  holi- 
ness. Stephen  Harding,  Bernard  and  his  followers, 
and  all  who  lived  up  to  their  principles  in  their  own 
persons,  to  those  around  them  and  by  their  wide-spread 
fiune,  stood  before  the  world  not  merely  as  beacon- 
lights  of  true  Christianity,  but  as  uttering  a  perpetual 
protest,  a  rebuke  against  the  lordly,  rich,  and  luxurious 
prelates  and  abbots.  Their  vital  principles,  their  prin- 
ciples of  action,  were  condemnatory  of  ecclesiastical 
riches.  "  It  is  just,"  writes  St.  Bernard,  "  that  he  who 
serves  the  altar  should  live  of  the  altar ;  but  it  is  not 
to  Kve  of  the  altar  to  indulge  luxury  and  pride  at  the 
expense  of  the  altar :  this  is  robbery,  this  is  sacrilege."  ^ 

1  **  C!oncedator  ergo  tibi  at  d  bene  deservis  de  altario  vivas,  non  aatea 
tt  de  altario  luxurieris,  ut  de  altario  snperbias,  ut  inde  compares  tibi  frena 
aorea,  sellas  depictas,  calcearia  deargentata,  varia  grisiaqiie  pellicia  a  ooUo 
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The  subtle,  by  no  means  obvioas,  distinction,  that  the 
wealth  of  the  Church  was  the  wealth  of  Grod ;  ^  that 
the  patrimony  of  the  Papacy  wa«  not  in  the  Pope,  but 
In  St  Peter,  and  of  every  other  church  in  its  patron 
saint ;  that  not  merely  the  churches,  but  the  conventual 
edifices,  with  all  their  offices,  stables,  granaries,  and 
gardens  (wanting,  perhaps,  to  the  noblest  castle),  were 
•olely  for  the  glory  of  God,  not  for  the  use  and  pride 
of  man  ;  that  the  clergy  on  their  palfreys  with  golden 
bits,  and  embroidered  housings,  and  silver  spurs,  and 
furred  mantles  of  scarlet  or  purple,  were  not  men,  but 
ministers  of  God ;  this  convenient  merging  of  the  indi* 
vidual  in  the  official  character,  while  the  individual 
enjoyed  personally  all  the  admiration,  envy,  respect, 
comfort,  luxury,  influence  of  his  station,  might  satisfy 
the  conscience  of  those  whose  conscience  desired  to  be 
satisfied,  but  was  altogether  unintelligible  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind.  The  more  devout  abbots  and 
prelates,  some  doubtless  of  the  Popes,  might  wear  the 
haircloth  under  the  robe  of  purple  and  of  fiir ;  they 
might  sit  at  the  gorgeous  banquet  tasting  only  the  dry 
bread  or  simple  vegetable ;  after  the  pomp  and  ceremo- 
ny of  some  great  day  of  temporal  or  ecclesiastical  busi- 
ness, might  pass  the  night  on  the  rou^  board  or  the 
cold  stone,  or  on  their  knees  in  tlie  silent  church,  unob- 
served by  men  :  the  outward  show  of  pride  or  luxury 
might  be  secretly  repressed  or  chastened  by  the  most 
austere  &st,  by  the  bloody  penitential  scourge.  But 
mankind  judges,  if  unjustly  towards  individuals,  justly 

et  manibus  omatu  purpureo  diveiBifkcta.  Deniqne  quicqnld  praeter  neces- 
ptrium  victum  ac  simplicem  vestitmn  de  altario  retineas  tanm  non  est,  im- 
piam  est,  sacrilegom  est"  —  Bernard,  Epist  ad  FuIood. 

1  "  Saltern  quie  Dei  sunt  ipnut  Tiolenter  aofene  noUte."  —  Epist.  NSool 
1.  ad  Aquitan.  apod  Bouquet,  p.  416. 
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perhaps  of  systems  and  institutions,  from  the  outward 
and  manifest  effects.  A  clergy  with  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  luxuiy  and  wealth  was  to  them  a  wealthy  and 
luxurious  clergy  —  a  clergy  which  was  always  grasping 
after  power,  an  ambitious  clergy.  Who  could  question, 
who  reftise  to  see  the  broad  irresistible  fiwt  of  this  discrep- 
ancy between  the  monastic  theory,  constantly  preached 
and  lauded  in  their  ears,  to  which  they  were  to  pay,  to 
which  they  were  not  disinclined  to  pay,  respect  border- 
ing on  adoration,  and  the  ordinary  actual  Christianity 
of  the  great  ecclesiastical  body  ?  If  poverty  was  ap- 
ostolic, if  poverty  was  of  Christ  himself,  if  the  only 
real  living  likenesses  of  the  Apostles  and  of  Christ 
were  the  festing,  toiling,  barely-clad,  self-scourgiug 
monks,  with  their  cheeks  sunk  by  famine,  their  eyes 
on  the  ground,  how  far  from  the  Apostles,  how  far 
from  Christ,  were  those  princely  bishops,  those  abbots, 
holding  their  courts  like  sovereigns !  The  cowering 
awe  of  the  clergy,  the  influence  of  the  envied  wealth 
and  state  itself,  might  repress,  but  it  would  not  subdue, 
if  once  awakened,  the  sense  of  this  discrepancy.  But 
once  boldly  stirred  by  a  popular  teacher,  by  a  man  of 
vehement  eloquence,  unsuspected  sincerity,  restless  ac- 
tivity, unimpeachable  religious  orthodoxy,  how  fearful 
to  the  hierarchy,  to  the  whole  sacerdotal  system !  — 
and  such  a  man  was  Arnold  of  Brescia.^ 

Arnold  was  a  native  of  the  Lombard  city  of  Brec- 
cia.    Of  his   youth  and   education  nothing  Arnold » 
18  known.     His  adolescence  ripened  amid  the  AMUrd. 
advancing  political  republicanism  of  the  Lombard  cities. 

1  The  birth  of  Arnold  is  vaguely  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfUi 
eentaiy.  Guadagnani  conjectares  with  some  prooability  that  he  was  bom 
about  1106.  There  is  a  life  of  Arnold  by  H.  Francke,  "Arnold  von  Brescim,*' 
Zurich,  1825. 
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With  the  inquisitive  and  aspiring  youth  fix>m  all  parts 
of  Europe^  he  travelled  to  France,  to  attend  the  great 
instructor  of  the  times,  Peter  Ab^lard,  probably  at 
that  period  when  Abelard  was  first  settled  in  the  wil- 
derness of  the  Paraclete,  and  when  his  high-bom  and 
wealthy  scholars  submitted  to  such  severe  privations  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  became  monks  in  all  bat 
religious  submissiveness.  Arnold  throughout  his  life 
passed  as  a  disciple,  as  a  faithfiil  follower  of  Abelard. 
But  while  others  wrought  out  the  daring  speculative 
views  of  Abelard,  delighted  in  his  logical  subtilties, 
and  with  him  endeavored  to  tear  away  the  veil  which 
hung  over  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith,  Arnold 
seized  on  the  practical,  the  political,  the  social  conse- 
quences. On  all  the  high  mysterious  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  the  orthodoxy  of  Arnold  was  unimpeachable ; 
hb  personal  life  was  that  of  the  sternest  monk ;  be  had 
the  most  earnest  sympathy  with  the  popular  religion. 
On  the  Sacraments  alone  his  opinions  were  questioned ; 
and  as  to  them,  rather  on  account  cf  their  connection 
with  the  great  object  of  his  hostility,  the  sac^otal 
power.  The  old  edifice  of  the  hierarchy,  which  had 
been  rising  for  centuries  till  it  governed  the  world,  pos- 
sessed in  all  the  kingdoms  a  very  large  proportion  of 
rhe  land ;  had  assumed  the  judicial,  in  some  cases  the 
military  functions  of  the  state ;  had  raised  the  Pope  to 
a  sovereign  prince,  who,  besides  hb  own  dominions, 
held  foreign  kingdoms  in  feudal  subordination  to  him- 
self: all  thb  Arnold  aspired  to  sweep  away  fix)m  the 
face  of  the  earth.  He  would  reduce  the  clergy  to  their 
primitive  and  apostolic  poverty;^  confiscate  all  thdi 

1  ^  Primitiaa  et  que  devotio  plebia 

Offeratf  et  decimas  cutos  in  corporis  osiia, 
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wealth,  escheat  all  their  temporal  power.  Their  estatei 
he  secularized  at  once ;  he  would  make  them  ministers 
of  religion  and  no  more,  modestly  maintained  hj  the 
first  fruits  and  tithes  of  the  people.  And  that  only  as 
a  holy  clergy,  on  a  voluntary  system,  but  in  every  re- 
spect subject  to  the  supreme  civil  power.  On  that 
power,  too,  Arnold  would  boldly  lay  his  reforming 
hand.  His  Utopia  was  a  great  Christian  republic,  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  that  of  Gregory  VII.  As  religious 
and  as  ambitious  as  Hildebrand,  Arnold  employed  the 
terrors  of  the  other  world,  with  as  little  scruple  to  de- 
pose, as  the  pontiff  to  exalt  the  authority  of  the  clergy. 
Salvation  was  impossible  to  a  priest  holding  property, 
a  bishop  exercising  temporal  power,  a  monk  retaining 
any  possession  whatever.  This  he  grounded  not  on 
the  questionable  authority  of  the  Church,  but  on  the 
plain  GU)6pel  of  Christ:  to  that  Gospel  he  appealed 
with  intrepid  confidence.  It  was  the  whole  feudal  sys 
tern,  imperial  as  well  as  pontifical,  which  was  to  vanish 
away :  the  temporal  sovereign  was  to  be  the  fountain 
of  honor,  of  wealth,  of  power.  To  the  sovereign  were 
to  revert  all  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  the  estates 
of  the  monasteries,  the  royalties  of  the  Pope  and  the 
bishops.^  But  that  sovereign  was  a  popular  assembly. 
Like  other  fond  republicans,  Arnold  hoped  to  find  in  a 

Non  ad  luxuriam,  neve  oblecUmlDA  cainis 
Ckmcedens,  moUesque  cibos,  cultusque  nitorem, 
lUidtosque  jocos,  lascivaque  gaudia  cleri, 
Pontificum  fastos,  abbatum  denique  laxos 
Damnabat  penitus  mores,  monachoeque  superbos.*' 

GiuUher^  iii.  278,  &c 
1  **Dicebat  nee  clericos  proprietatem,  neo  episcof  os  regab'a,  nee  monachof 
ooeeeesiones  habentes  aliqulL  ratione  salvari  posse.    Cancta  b»c  prine^ 
eese,  ab  ejnsqoe  beneficenti^  in  usum  tantnm  laicorum  cedere  oportere.**  — 
Otbo  Freisingen. 
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democratic  senate,  chosen  out  of,  and  chosen  by,  the 
unchristian  as  well  as  the  Christian  part  of  the  commu^ 
nity,  that  Christianity  for  which  he  looked  in  vain  in 
the  r^al  and  pontifical  autocracies,  in  the  episcopal 
and  feudal  oligarchies  of  the  time.^  This,  which  the 
most  sanguine  in  the  nineteenth  century  look  upon  as 
visionary,  or,  after  a  long  discipline  of  religious  and  so- 
cial education,  but  remotely  possible,  Arnold  hoped  to 
raise  as  if  by  enchantment,  among  the  rude,  ignorant, 
oppressed  lower  classes  of  the  twelfth.  So  the  alliance 
of  the  imperial  and  pontifical  power,  which  in  the  end 
was  so  fatal  to  Arnold,  was  grounded  on  no  idle  fear  or 
wanton  tyranny,  it  was  an  alliance  to  crush  a  common 
enemy. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  indeed  boasted  her  natural 
sympathy  and  willing  league  with  freedom.  Her  con- 
federacy with  the  young  republics  cf  Lombardy  is  con- 
sidered the  undeniable  manifestation  of  this  spirit.  But 
there  at  least  her  love  of  fii'eedom  was  rath^  hatred  of 
the  imperial  power ;  it  was  a  struggle  at  their  cost  for 
her  own  aggrandizement.  In  Brescia,  as  in  many  other 
cities  in  the  north  of  Italy,  the  Bishop  Arimanno  had 
taken  the  lead  in  shaking  off  all  subjection  to  the  Em- 
pire. Brescia  declared  herself  a  republic,  and  estab« 
lished  a  municipal  government ;  but  the  bishop  usurped 
the  sovereignty  wrested  from  tlie  Empire.  He  assumed 
the  state,  the  power  of  a  feudal  lord ;  the  estates  of  the 
Church  were  granted  as  fiefs,  on  the  condition  of  mili- 
tary service  to  defend  his  authority.    Brescia  complained 


1  '*  OmniA  prindpiis  terrenis  BubditR,  Untum 
Committenda  viris  popolarilmt  atqoe  regend*.** 

Oompare  the  whole  pasaa^ce. 
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with  justice  that  the  Charch  and  the  poor  were  robbed 
to  maintain  the  secular  pomp  of  the  baron.  The  repub- 
lican spirit,  kindled  by  the  bishop,  would  not  endure  hia 
tyranny.  He  was  worsted  in  a  bloody  and  desolating 
war ;  he  was  banished  for  three  years  to  the  distance  of 
fifty  miles  from  the  city.  Anmanno,  the  bishop,  was 
deposed  by  Pope  Paschal  in  the  Lateran  Council  at 
Rome,  A.D.  1116 ;  his  coadjutor  Conrad  promoted  to 
the  see.  Conrad  sought  to  raise  again  the  fallen  power 
of  the  bishopric,  and  Conrad  in  his  turn  was  dispos- 
sessed by  his  coadjutor  Manfred.  Innocent  II.  ap- 
peared in  Brescia.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Conrad 
had  embraced  the  faction  of  the  Antipope  j^j^  jg^g©, 
Anacletus,  Manfred  therefore  was  confirmed  ^^ 
in  the  see.  The  new  bishop  attempted,  in  a  synod  at 
Brescia,  to  repress  the  concubinage  and  likewise  the 
vices  of  the  clergy ;  but  in  the  assertion  of  his  tem- 
poral power  he  was  no  less  ambitious  and  overbearing 
than  his  predecessors.  To  execute  his  decree  he  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  consuls  of  the  city.  But  the 
married  clergy  and  their  adherents  were  too  strong  for 
the  bishop  and  the  adherents  of  the  rigorists.  The 
consuls  and  the  bishop  were  expelled  from  the  city. 
Manfred  was  aflerwards  replaced  by  the  legate  of  the 
Pope,  and  now  appears  to  have  thrown  himself  into 
the  party  of  the  nobles. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  afiairs  that  the  severe  and 
blameless  Arnold  began  to  preach  his  captivating  but 
alarming  doctrines.  Prelates  like  Manfred  and  his 
predecessors  were  not  likely  to  awe  those  who  esteemed 
apostolic  poverty  and  apostolic  lowliness  the  only  true 
perfection  of  the  Christian.  Secular  pomp  and  luxury 
were  ahnost  inseparable  from   secular  power.      Tho 
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clergy  of  a  secular  bishop  would  hardly  be  otherwise 
than  secular.  Arnold,  on  his  return  to  Brescia,  had 
received  the  two  lower  orders  of  the  Church  as  a 
r^der ;  he  then  todc  the  religious  tow  and  became  a 
monk :  a  monk  of  primitive  austerity.^  He  was  a  man 
of  stem  republican  virtue,  and  of  stem  republican  sen* 
timents ;  his  enemies  do  justice  to  his  rigid  and  blame- 
less character.  The  monk  in  truth  and  the  republican 
had  met  in  him,  the  admirer  of  the  old  Roman  liberty 
and  of  the  lowly  religion  of  Christ  He  was  seemingly 
orthodox  in  all  his  higher  creed,  though  doubts  were 
intimated  of  his  soundness  on  image-worship,  on  reUca, 
on  in&nt  baptism,  and  the  Eucharist  —  those  strong 
foundations  of  the  sacerdotal  power.^  From  his  aus- 
terity, and  the  silence  of  his  adversaries  as  to  such 
obnoxious  opinions,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  severe  on 
the  question  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  he  appears 
standing  alone,  disconnected  with  that  faction.  His 
eloquence  was  singularly  sweet,  copious,  and  flowing, 
but  at  the  same  time  vigorous  and  awakening,  sharp 
as  a  sword  and  soft  as  oil.'  He  called  upon  the  people 
to  compel  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  bishop,  to  retire 
altogether  into  their  proper  fimctions ;  to  abandon  all 
temporal  power,  all  property.  The  populace  listened 
to  his  doctrines  with  fanatic  ardor ;  he  preached  in  the 

^  **  Amoldum  loquor  de  Brizill  qui  utiBmm  tarn  tanm  esset  doctiiiue  qutK 
districta  eat  vits ;  et  si  vnltiB  scire,  homo  est  neque  mmdncuis  neque  bibeiii, 
solo  cum  diabolo  esuriens  et  sitiens  saDgoinem  aoinumim."  —  Beraaid, 
Epist.  195. 

3  ^  Prater  hac  de  sacnunento  altaris  et  baptismo  parrttlomm  noa  sani 
dkUnr  sensisse.*'  —  Otho  Freisingen.  Did  he  attach  the  validity  of  the  lite 
to  the  holiness  of  the  priest? 

s  **  Lingua  ejns  gladios  acutos  —  molliti  sunt  sermones  ijns  aienft  oimuB, 
•t  ipsa  sunt  JacuU  —  allicit  blaadis  sennonibos.**  —  Bernard,  Epist  1M{ 
tee  also  196.  *'  Pulcram  fiillendi  noverat  artem  .  .  .  melUflnis  admiscfiM 
toxica  verbis.*'  —  Gimther. 
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pulpits  and  the  market-places,  incessantly,  boldly,  and 
fearless  whom  he  might  assail,  the  Pope  himself,  or  the 
lowliest  priest,  in  the  deep  inward  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  own  doctrines.  He  unfolded  the  dark 
pages  of  ecclesiastical  history  to  a  willing  auditory.^ 
The  whole  city  waa  in  the  highest  state  of  excite- 
ment ;  and  not  Brescia  alone,  the  doctrines  spread  like 
wildfire  through  Lombardy;  many  other  cities  were 
moved  if  not  to  tumult,  to  wild  expectation.^  Some 
of  the  nobles  as  laymen  had  been  attracted  by  the 
doctrines  of  Arnold  ;  but  most  of  them  made  common 
cause  with  the  bishop,  who  was  already  of  their  faction. 
The  bishopric  was  a  great  benefice,  which  each  might 
hope  to  fill  with  some  one  of  his  own  family.  The 
bishop  therefore,  the  whole  clergy,  the  wealthier  monas- 
teries, the  higher  nobles,  were  bound  together  by  their 
common  fears,  by  their  common  danger.  Yet  even 
then  a  popular  revolution  was  averted  only  by  an  ap- 
peal to  Rome  —  to  Rome  where  Innocent,  his  rival 
overthrown,  was  presiding  in  the  great  Council  of  the 
Lateran ;  Innocent  replaced  on  his  throne  by  all  the 
great  monarchs  of  Christendom,  and  environed  by  a 
greater  number  of  prelates  than  had  ever  assembled  in 
any  Council. 

Before  that  supreme  tribunal  Arnold  was  accused, 

1  Even  Gnnther  is  betrayed  into  some  praise. 

^  Veraqiie  mtdta  qukUm  nlii  tompon  nostra  fldetof 
Reflpnerant  monitns,  fUsls  admizta  monebat." 

**Dam  Brixiensem  ecclesiam  pertorbaret,  laicisque  terra  illius,  pninentea 
«qga  derum  aures  habentibos,  ecclesiasticas  malitiose  exponeret  piginas.** 
*-OUio  Fieisingen,  ii.  20. 

a  <(  nie  snnm  yeoors  in  derum  pontifioemque, 
.  .  .  atque  alias  plures  commoTerat  u^)e8.'* 

GunAer. 
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not  it  should  seem  of  heresy,  but  of  the  worst  kind  of 
Arnold  eon.  schism  ;^  his  accosers  were  the  lushop  and  all 
tb«  couDdi  the  higher  clergy  of  Brescia.  Rome,  it  is  said, 
April.  u».  shuddered,  as  she  might  with  prophetic  dread, 
at  the  doctrine  and  its  author ;  yet  the  Council  was 
cor/ent  with  imposing  silence  on  Arnold,  and  banish- 
ment from  Italy.  With  this  decree  the  bishops  and 
the  clergy  returned  to  Brescia ;  the  fickle  people  were 
too  much  under  the  terror  of  their  religion  to  ddend 
their  teacher.*  The  nobles  seized  the  opportunity  rf 
expelling  the  two  popular  consuls,  who  were  branded 
as  hypocrites  and  heretics.  Arnold  fled  beyond  the 
Arnold  In  Alps,  and  took  rcfugc  in  Zurich.  It  is  singur 
^^^'  lar  to  observe  this  more  than  Protestant,  sow- 
ing as  it  were  the  seeds  of  that  total  abrogation  of  the 
whole  hierarchical  system,  completed  in  Zurich  by 
Zuingle,  the  most  extreme  of  the  reformers  in  the  age 
of  Luther. 

Beyond  the  Alps  Arnold  is  again  the  scholar,  the 
faithful  and  devoted  scholar  of  Ab^krd.  Neither  their 
admirers  nor  their  enemies  seem  to  discern  the  vital 
diflerence  between  the  two;  they  are  identified  by 
their  common  hostility  to  the  authority  rf  the  Church. 
Ab^lard  addressed  the  abstract  reason,  Arnold  the  pop- 
ular passions  ;  Ab^lard  undermined  the  great  dogmatic 
system,  Arnold  boldly  assailed  the  vast  temporal  power 
of  the  Church  ;  Ab^lard  treated  the  hierarchy  with 
respect,  but  brought  into  question  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church ;  Arnold,  with  deep  reverence  for  the  doctrines. 


^  **  Aoeusatus  est  apod  dominam  Papam  Bchumatepemme,^* — St  B«niardi 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  involved  hi  the  condemnation  of  Peter  of 
Bnieys  and  the  Cathari  in  the  2dd  canon. 

*  Malvezzi  apud  Maratori,  vol.  xiv. 
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shook  sacerdotal  Christianity  to  its  base ;  Ab^Iard  was 
a  philosopher,  Arnold  a  demagogue.  Bernard  wwa 
watching  both  with  the  persevering  sagacity  of  jeal- 
ousy, and  of  fear  for  his  own  imperilled  faith,  his  im- 
perilled Church.  His  fiery  zeal  was  not  content  with 
the  condemnation  of  Ab^lard  by  the  Council  of  Sens,^ 
and  the  Pope's  rescript  condemnatory  of  Arnold  in  the 
Lateran  Council.  He  urged  the  Pope  to  take  fiirther 
measures  for  their  condemnation,  for  the  burning  of 
their  books,  and  secure  custody  of  their  persons.  The 
obsequious  Pope,  in  a  brief  but  violent  letter  addressed 
to  the  Archbishops  of  Rheims  and  Sens  and  to  the 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  commanded  that  the  books  con- 
taining such  damnable  doctrines  should  be  publicly  cast 
into  the  fire,  the  two  heresiarchs  separately  imprisoned 
in  some  religious  house.  The  papal  letter  was  dissem- 
inated throughout  France  by  the  restless  activity  of 
Bemard,^  but  men  were  weary  or  ashamed  of  the  per- 
secution ;  he  was  heard  with  indifierence.  Aboard,  as 
has  been  seen,  fbund  a  retreat  in  the  abbey  of  Clugny; 
what  was  more  extraordinary,  Arnold  found  a  Araoidwith 
protector  in  a  papal  legate,  in  a  fiiture  Pope,  cwteuo. 
the  Cardinal  Guide  di  Castello.  Like  Arnold,  Guido 
had  been  a  scholar  of  Ab^lard,  he  had  betrayed  so  much 
sympathy  with  his  master  as  to  receive  the  rebuke, 

1  It  it  not  dear  at  what  time  or  in  what  manner  Amold  undertook  the 
defence  of  Ab41ard*8  dangerous  propoeitions.  Ab^lard  and  his  disciplea 
had  maintained  silence  before  the  Council  of  Sens;  and  there  Amold  was 
not  present. 

s  See  JEHoolini^s  preface  to  his  tragedy  of  Amold  of  Brescia:  — **nt 
Petrum  Abeilardnm  et  Amoldum  de  Brixia,  perversi  iogmatis  fabricatores 
et  catholice  fidei  impugnatores,  in  religioeis  lodSj  at  iis  melius  fherint, 
separatim  fiiciant  indndi,  et  libros  eorum,  ubicunque  reperti  fherint,  igok 
comburL**--1140,  Jul/  16.  Mansi,  xxi.  St.  Bernard  Oper.,  Appendix. 
^7i 
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above  alluded  to,  from  Bernard,  softened  only  by  the 
dignity  of  his  position  and  character.  EQs  protection  of 
Arnold  was  more  open  and  therefore  more  offensive  to 
the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  He  wrote  in  a  mingled  tone  of 
earnest  admonition  and  angry  expostulation.  ^^  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  whose  words  are  as  honey  but  whose  doc- 
trines are  poison,  whom  Brescia  cast  forth,  at  whom 
Rome  shuddered,  whom  France  has  banished,  whom 
Germany  will  soon  hold  in  abomination,  whom  Italy 
will  not  endure,  is  reported  to  be  with  you«  Eith^ 
you  know  not  the  man,  or  hope  to  convert  him.  May 
this  be  so ;  but  beware  oi  the  fatal  infection  of  heresy ; 
he  who  c<msorts  with  the  suspected  becomes  Uable  to 
suspicion  ;  he  who  favors  one  under  the  papal  excom- 
munication, contravenes  the  Pope,  and  even  the  Lord 
God  himself."! 

The  indefatigable  Bernard  traced  the  ftigitive  Arnold 
into  the  diocese  of  Constance.  He  wrote  in  the  most 
vehement  language  to  the  bishop  denouncing  Arnold  as 
the  author  of  tumult  and  sedition,  of  insurrection  against 
the  clergy,  even  against  •bishops,  o£  arraying  the  laity 
against  the  spiritual  power.  No  terms  are  too  harsh ; 
besides  the  maledictory  language  of  the  Psahns,  ^'  His 
mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness,  and  his  feet  swifl 
to  shed  blood,"  he  calls  him  the  enemy  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  the  fomenter  of  discord,  the  fabricator  of  schism. 
He  urges  the  bishop  to  seize  and  imprison  this  wander- 
ing disturber  of  the  peace ;  such  had  been  the  Pope*8 
command,  but  men  had  shrunk  frt)m  that  good  deed. 
The  Bishop  of  Constance  was  at  least  not  active  in  the 

1  BeniArdi  Epist     The  expression  **  quern  Gennanim  abominabitnr  ^ 
&Tori  the  notion  that  Goido  was  Legato  in  Ger 
dagnani. 
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pursnit  of  Arnold.  Zurich  was  again  for  some  time 
his  place  of  reftige,  or  rather  the  Alpine  valleys,  where, 
at  least  from  the  days  of  Claudius  Bishop  of  Turin, 
tenets  kindred  to  his  own,  and  hostile,  if  not  znuh. 
to  the  doctrines,  to  some  of  the  usages  of  the  Church, 
to  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  clergy,  had  lurked  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  The  Waldenses  look  up  to  Arnold 
as  to  one  of  the  spiritual  founders  of  their  churches ; 
and  his  religious  and  political  opinions  probably  fostered 
the  spirit  of  republican  independence  which  throughout 
Switzerland  and  the  whole  Alpine  district  was  awaiting 
its  time.^ 

For  five  years  all  traces  of  Arnold  are  lost ;  on  a 
sudden  he  appears  in  Rome  under  the  proteo-  ^^^noidin 
tion  of  the  intrepid  champion  of  the  new***™*- 
republic  which  had  wrested  the  sovereignty  of  the  city 
from  the  Pope,  and  had  abrogated  his  right  to  all  t^n* 
pond  possessions.  In  the  foundation  of  this  republic 
Arnold  had  personally  no  concern,  but  the  influence  of 
his  doctrines  doubtless  much.  The  Popes,  who  had 
beheld  with  satisfaction  the  rise  of  the  Lombard  com*- 
monwealths,  or  openly  approved  their  revolt,  were 
startled  to  find  a  repubh'c  springing  up  in  Rome  itsel£ 
Many  Romans  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  the  school  of 
Abelard;  but  the  practical  doctrines  of  Ab^lard's 
■cholar  were  more  congenial  to  their  turbulent  minds 
than  the  abstract  lore  of  the  master.     Innocent -IL 


1 "  Nobile  Torreginm,  dnctorb  nomine  iUao 
Iniedit,  totamqne  breri  sub  tempore  terram, 
Ptffldns,  impori  fodaTit  dogmatis  anrft. 
Undo  venenato  dndnm  coiropta  aapore, 
£t  niminm  fidri  doctrins  vatis  inherenSf 
Serf  at  adhac  uvk  gosttim  gens  ilia  pateme.'* 

QwHm€tf  n 
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teemed  doomed  to  behold  the  whole  sovereignty,  feadai 
as  well  as  temporal,  dissolve  in  his  hands.  The  wara 
with  Naples  to  assert  his  feudal  tide  had  ended  in  the 
establishment  of  Roger  of  Sicily  in  the  independent 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Roman  passicm  for  liberty 
was  closely  allied,  as  in  all  the  Italian  republics,  with 
less  generous  sentiments  —  an  implacable  hatred  erf 
liberty  in  others.  There  had  been  a  long  jealousy  b*> 
tween  Tivoli  and  Rome.  Tivoli  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence of  Rome  and  of  the  Pope.  It  had  despised 
the  excommunication  of  the  Pope  and  inflicted  a  di»- 
graceM  defeat  on  the  Romans,  as  yet  the  Pope's  loyal 
subjects,  under  the  Pope  himself.  After  a  war  of  at 
least  a  year  TivoU  was  reduced  to  capitulate  ;  but  In- 
nocent, who  perhaps  might  look  hereafter  to  the  strength 
of  Tivoli  as  a  check  upon  unruly  Rome,  reftised  to 
gratify  the  revenge  of  the  Romans  by  dismantling  and 
rasdng  the  city  walls  and  dispersing  the  inhabitants. 
The  Romans  turned  their  baffled  vengeance  on  Inno- 
cwit  himself.  Rome  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  declared 
itself  a  republic,  restored  the  senate,  proposed  to  dect 
a  patrician,  and  either  actually  withdrew  or  threatened 
to  withdraw  all  temporal  allegiance  fix)m  the  Pope. 
But  as  yet  they  were  but  half  scholars  of  Arnold ; 
they  only  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Pope  to  place  thexor 
selves  under  the  yoke  of  the  Emperor.  The  republican! 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Conrad,  declaring 
that  it  was  their  object  to  restore  the  times  of  Justinian 
and  of  Constantine.  The  Emperor  might  now  rule  in 
the  capital  of  the  worlds  over  Germany  and  Italy,  with 
more  fiill  authority  than  any  of  his  predecessors :  all 
obstacles  from  the  ecclesiastical  power  were  removed ; 
they  concluded  with  five  verses.     Let  the  Emperor  do 
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his  will  on  all  his  enemies,  establish  his  throne  in  Rome, 
and  govern  the  world  like  another  Justinian,  and  let 
Peter,  according  to  the  commandment  of  Christ,  pay 
tribute  to  Osesar.^  But  they  warned  him  at  the  same 
time  that  his  aid  must  be  speedy  and  strong.  "  The 
Pope  had  made  a  league  with  the  King  of  Sicily,  whom, 
in  return  for  large  succors  to  enable  him  to  defy  the 
Emperor,  he  had  invested  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty. 
Even  in  Rome  the  Pope,  the  Fran^pani,  the  Sicilians, 
all  the  nobles,  even  the  family  of  Peter  Leonis,  except 
their  leader  Giordano,  had  conspired  to  prevent  them, 
the  Roman  people,  from  bestowing  on  Conrad  the  im- 
perial crown.  In  order  that  this  army  might  reach 
R(»me  in  safety,  they  had  restored  the  Mil-D,,^uj<^ 
vian  bridge;  but  without  instant  haste  all^"J^*"* 
might  be  lost."  In  the  midst  of  these  tu- 
mults  Innocent  died,  closing  a  Pontificate  of  fourteen 
years. 

The  successor  of  Innocent  was  Guido  di  Castello, 
the  cardinal  of  St.  Mario,  the  scholar  of  Ab^lard,  the 
protector  of  Arnold.  He  was  elected,  from  what  mo- 
tive or  through  what  interest  does  not  appear,  yet  by 
the  unanimous  suffi'age  of  the  cardinals  and  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.^  He  took  thegept.a6. 
name  of  Coelestine  II,      The  only  act  of  ^^'^•"- 

1  **  Rex  valeat,  quicquid  cnpit,  obtmeat,  super  hostes 
Imperiam  teneat,  Boms  eedeat,  regat  orbem: 
Prfaicepfl  terrarom,  ceu  fedt  JnstiniaDiis; 
Cesaris  accipiat  Ossar,  qua  sunt  sua  Pneaul, 
Ut  Christns  jussit,  Petro  solvente  tributum." 

OtAo  FrMngen^  i.  28. 
s  The  Life  of  Coelestine  is  at  issue  with  his  own  letters.    The  Life  asserti 
that  the  people  were  absolutely  excluded  fVom  all  share  m  the  election. 
Coelestine  writes:  **Clero  et  populo  acclamante,  partim  et  expetente.** — 
Epist  ad  Petr.  Yenerab. 

VOL.  IV.  16 
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Coeleetine  was  one  of  gentleness  and  peace ;  be  recdved 
the  ambassadors  of  Louis  YII.,  King  of  France,  pro- 
nounced his  benediction  on  the  kingdom,  and  so  re- 
pealed the  Interdict  with  which  Innocent  had  rewarded 
the  iaithfiil  services  of  his  early  patron  and  almost 
humble  vassal.^  Even  the  turbulence  of  the  people 
was  overawed ;  they  might  seem  to  awiut  in  anxious 
expectation  how  far  the  protector  of  Arnold  might 
&vor  their  resumption  of  the  Roman  liberties. 

These  hopes  were  disappointed  by  the  death  of  Coeles- 
tine  after  a  pontificate  of  less  than  six  months.  On  the 
lunhs,  accession  of  Lucius  II.,  a  Bolognese  by  Urth, 
Lnd'iun.  the  republic  boldly  assumed  the  id^  form 
imagined  by  Arnold  of  Brescia.  The  senate  and  the 
Manh  13.  pooplc  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  and  elected 
a  Patrician,'  Giordano,  the  descendant  of  Peter  Leonis. 
They  announced  to  the  Pope  their  submission  to  his 
spiritual  authority,  but  to  his  spiritual  authority  alone. 
They  declared  that  the  Pope  and  the  clergy  must  con- 
tent themselves  firom  that  time  with  the  tithes  and  ob- 
lations of  the  people;  that  all  the  temporalities,  the 

1  The  interdict  related  to  the  election  to  the  archbishopric  of  Bonrges. 
The  king,  according  to  UBage,  named  a  candidate  to  the  chapter.  The 
Pope  commanded  the  obseqaious  chapter  to  elect  Peter  de  la  Chatre, 
nephew  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church.  Even  Louis  was  provoked 
to  wrath ;  he  swore  that  Peter  de  la  Chatre  should  never  sit  as  Archlnshop 
of  BoQiges.  **  We  must  teach  this  young  man,*'  said  the  hau^ty  Pope, 
"  not  thus  to  meddle  with  the  affidrs  of  the  Church.**  He  gave  the  pall  to 
the  archbishop,  who  had  fled  to  Rome.  The  interdict  followed:  wherever 
the  King  of  France  appeared,  ceased  all  the  divine  offices.  The  interdict 
was  raised  by  Coelestine ;  but  Peter  de  la  Chatre  was  Archbishop  of  Bouiget. 
—  Compare  Martin,  Hist,  de  France,  iii.  434. 

s  This  appears  from  the  words  of  Otho  Freisingen:  **  Senatoribus,  quos 
ante  xnstituerant,  j9a<rtc>«ni  adjiciunt**  —  Otho  Freisingen,  vii.  81.  What 
place  did  this  leave  for  the  Emperor?  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  lettii 
to  the  Emperor  belongs  to  the  pontificate  of  Innocent,  nhtn  I  bavf 
placed  it. 
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royalties,  and  rights  of  sovereignty  fell  to  the  temporal 
power,  and  that  power  was  the  Patrician.^  They  pro- 
ceeded to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city,  attacked 
and  levelled  to  the  gronnd  many  of  the  fortress  palaces 
of  the  cardinals  and  the  nobles.  The  Pope,  Dectt 
after  some  months,  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  the  Em- 
peror Conrad  to  claim  his  protection  against  his  rebel- 
lions  subjects.  To  the  appeal  of  the  Romans,  calling 
him  to  the  sovereignty,  Conrad,  spell-bound  perhaps  by 
the  authority  of  Bernard,  however  tempting  the  occar 
sion  might  be,  paid  no  attention  ;  even  if  more  inclined 
to  the  cause  of  the  Pope,  he  had  no  time  for  interfer- 
ence. Pope  Lucius  had  recourse  to  more  immediate 
means  of  defence.  He  armed  the  pontifical  party,  and 
that  party  comprehended  all  the  nobles :  it  had  become 
a  contest  of  the  oligarchy  and  the  democracy.  He 
placed  himself  at  their  h^,  obtained,  it  should  seem, 
some  success,'  but  in  an  attempt  to  storm  the  Capitol 
in  the  front  of  his  soldiers  he  was  mortally  F»b.  26,  utf. 
wounded  with  a  stone.  To  have  slain  a  Pope  Laciiu  n. 
afflicted  the  Romans  with  no  remorse.  The  papal 
party  felt  no  shame  at  the  unseemly  death  of  a  Pope 
who  had  fallen  in  actual  war  for  the  defence  of  his  tem- 
poral power ;  repuUican  Rome  felt  no  compunction  at 
the  fidl  of  her  enemy.  Yet  the  death  of  Lucius  seems  to 
have  extinguished  for  a  time  the  ambition  of  the  cardi- 
nals. Lfistead  of  rival  Popes  contending  for  advance- 
ment, P<^  and  Antipope  in  eager  haste  to  array 
themselves  in  the  tiara,  all  seemed  to  shrink  from  the 
perilous  dignity.     They  drew  forth  from  the  cloister  of 

1  "  Ad  Jos  patridi  sui  reposcnnt"  —  Otho  Freisingen,  loe.  cU.    This  wm 
purs  Arnoldisin. 
s  **  Senatum  abrogare  coegit'*  —  Caidin.  Arragou.  in  Vita  Ludl. 
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the  Cistercian  monks  the  Abbot,  Bernard  of  Pisa,  a 
■ofMiiiianL  devout  man,  but  obscure  and  of  simplicity,  it 
was  supposed,  bordering  on  imbecility.  His  sole  rec- 
ommendation was  that  he  was  a  Cistercian,  a  fiiend  of 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  of  Bernard  the  tried  foe  of 
Abelard  and  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Bernard  through 
whom  alone  they  could  hope  for  the  speedy  succor  of 
the  Transalpine  sovereigns.  ^^  In  electing  you,"  says 
Bernard  himself,  **  they  made  me  Pope,  not  you."  * 
The  saint's  letter  of  congratulation  is  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  superiority  and  deference,  in  which  the  defer- 
ence is  formal,  the  superiority  manifest.  To  the  con- 
clave Bernard  remonstrated  against  the  cruelty,  almost 
the  impiety,  of  dragging  a  man  dead  to  the  world  back 
into  the  peril  and  turmoil  of  worldly  afiairs.  He  spoke 
almost  with  contempt  of  the  rude  character  of  Euge- 
nius  HI.  ^^  Is  this  a  man  to  gird  on  the  sword  and 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  people,  to  bind  their  kings 
with  chains  and  their  nobles  with  links  of  iron?" 
(Such  at  present  appeared  to  Bernard  the  office  of 
Christ's  representative  on  earth  1)  "  How  will  a  man 
with  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  a  child  cope  with 
affiurs  which  require  the  strength  of  a  giant  ?  "  *  Ber- 
nard was  for  once  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  human 
character.  Eugenius  III.  belied  all  expectations  by 
the  unsuspected  vigor  of  his  conduct.  He  was  com- 
pelled, indeed,  at  first  to  bow  before  the  storm :  on  the 
third  day  after  his  election  he  left  Rome  to  receive  his 
consecration  in  the  monastery  of  Farfa. 

Arnold  of  Brescia  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of 
Swiss  mountaineers  who  had  imbibed  his  doctrines,  was 

1  **  Aiunt  non  vos  esse  papain,  sed  me.**  —  Epist  817,  8. 
*  EpUt  236.    He  calU  him  "  pannosum  homundoiiem.'* 
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now  in  Rome.^  His  eloquence  brought  over  Amoidin 
the  larger  part  of  the  nobles  to  the  popular  *°™^ 
side;  even  some  of  the  clergy  were  infected  by  his 
doctrines.  The  republic,  under  his  influence,  affected 
to  resume  the  constitution  of  elder  Rome.  The  office 
of  prefect  was  abolished,  the  Patrician  Giordano  estab- 
lished in  full  authority.  They  pretended  to  create 
anew  patrician  &miUes,  an  equestrian  order ;  the  name 
and  rights  of  tribunes  of  the  people  were  to  balance  the 
power  of  the  Senate ;  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth 
were  reenacted.^  Nor  were  they  forgetfiil  of  more 
substantial  provisions  for  their  power.  The  Capitol 
waa  rebuilt  and  fortified ;  even  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
was  sacrilegiously  turned  into  a  castle.  The  Patrician 
took  possession  of  the  Vatican,  imposed  taxes,  and  ex- 
acted tribute  by  violence  from  the  pilgrims.  Rome 
began  again  to  speak  of  her  sovereignty  over  the  world. 
On  the  expulsion  of  Eugenius,  the  indefatigable  Ber- 
nard addressed  a  letter  to  the  Roman  people  in  his 
usual  tone  of  haughty  apology  for  his  interference ;  a 
protest  of  his  own  insignificance  while  he  was  dictating 
to  nations  and  kings.  He  mingles  what  he  means  for 
gentle  persuasion  with  the  language  of  awful  menace. 
**  Not  only  will  the  powers  of  earth,  but  the  martyrs 
m£  heaven  fi^t  against  a  rebellious  people."     In  one 

1  ^  AmoldoB  Alpinonim  tnrbam  ad  se  tnadt  et  Bomtm  com  multitudint 
imiiit'*  —  Fasti  C<>rbeien8e8.  See  Muller,  Schweitzer's  Geschichte,  L  409, 
».  377.    Engen.,  Epist  4. 

t  M  Qiiin  etiam  titulos  lurbis  renovare  Yetustos, 
PatridoB  recreare  viros,  prisoosque  Qnirites, 
Komine  plebeio  secernere  nomen  eqaestre; 
Jon  tribonortim,  sanctum  repaiare  senatum; 
Bt  aesiio  feesas,  mntasque  reponere  leges; 
Beddera  primevo  Capitolia  pridca  nitori.*' 

OmAtr. 
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part,  he  dexterously  inquires  how  fietr  they  themselves 
had  become  richer  by  the  plunder  of  the  churches.  It 
was  as  the  religious  capital  of  the  world  that  Rome  wma 
great  and  wealthy ;  they  were  cutting  off  all  their  real 
glory  and  riches  by  ceasing  to  be  the  city  of  St.  Peter.^ 
In  another  letter,  he  called  on  the  Emperor  Conrad  to 
punish  this  accursed  and  tumultuous  people. 

But  Eugenius  owed  to  his  own  intrepid  energy  and 
■DgMduTO-  conduct  at  least  a  temporary  success.  He 
~^w»  *««»••  launched  his  sentence  <rf  excommunicaticn 
against  the  rebel  Patrician :  Rome  was  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  such  thunders  to  regard  them.  He  appealed 
to  more  effective  arms,  the  implacable  hatred  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  neighboring  cities.  Tivoli  was  always 
ready  to  take  arms  against  Rome,  (Innocent  II.  had 
foreseen  the  danger  of  dismantling  this  check  on  Rome,) 
other  cities  sent  their  troops ;  Eugenius  was  in  person 
at  Civita  Castellana,  Nami,  Yiterbo,  where  he  took  up 
his  residence.  The  proud  republic  was  compelled  to 
capitulate.  The  Patridan  abdicated  his  short-hved 
dignity ;  the  Prefect  resumed  his  functions ;  the  Senate 
was  permitted  to  exist,  but  shorn  of  its  power.^  A 
general  amnesty  was  granted  to  all  concerned  in  the 
late  commotions.  Some  of  the  Roman  nobles,  the 
great  &mily  of  the  Frangipani,  out  of  rivalry  perhaps 
to  the  Peter  Leonis,  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Pope. 
▲.9.ui6-  Eugenius  returned  to  Rome,  and  celebrated 
^^  Christmas  with  pomp  at  least  sufficient  to  give 

an  appearance  of  popularity  to  his  resumption  of  author- 


1  Epist  249,  848. 

s  In  the  few  fh^pments  cf  the  historittiB  we  tniM  ttit  iniltMnc*,  but  litllt 
of  the  personal  histoiy  of  Arnold.  We  know  not  whether  he  remained  ia 
Rnme  during  the  short  triumph  of  Eugeniiui. 
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ity :  he  was  attended  by  some  of  the  nobles,  and  all  the 
clergy. 

But  without  the  walls  of  Rome,  at  the  head  of  a  hos- 
tile army,  the  Pope  was  an  object  of  awe ;  within  the 
city  with  only  his  Roman  partisans,  he  was  powerless. 
He  might  compel  Rome  to  abandon  her  republican  con- 
stitution, he  could  not  her  hatred  of  Tivoli.     Under 
this  black  standard  rallied  all  her  adversaries :  only  on 
the  condition  of  his  treachery  to  Tivoli,  which  had 
befriended  him  in  his  hour  of  necessity,  would  Rome 
continue  to  obey  him.     Eugenius  left  the  dty  Bagwjuf 
in  disgust ;  he  retired  first  to  Viterbo,  then  to  SSihas, 
Sienna ;  eventually,  after  the  delay  of  a  year,  ^^^ 
beyond  the  Alps,^     Arnold  and  Arnold's  republic  re- 
sumed uncontested  possession  of  the  capital  of  Christen- 
dom. 

Beyond  the  Alps  the  Cistercian  Pontiff  sank  into  the 
satellite  of  the  great  Cistercian  ruler  of  Chri»-  in  ftumm. 
tendom.  The  Pope  maintained  the  state,  the  authority 
was  with  St.  Bernard.  Three  subjects,  before  the  arri- 
val of  Eugenius  in  France,  had  occupied  the  indefat- 
igable thoughts  of  Bernard.  The  two  first  display  his 
all-grasping  command  of  the  mind  of  Christendom ; 
but  it  was  the  last  which  so  completely  absorbed  Iiis 
soul,  that  succors  to  the  Pope  struggling  against  his  re- 
bellious subjects,  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  might  seem 
beneath  his  regard. 

The  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  involved  in  a  disputed 
election  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York.     The  Bernard mmi 
narrow  c  )rporate  spirit  of  his  order  betrayed  York, 
nim  into  great  and  crying   injustice  to  William,  the 
elected  prelate  of  that  See.     The  rival  of  the  EngUsh^ 

»  He  was  at  Vercelli.  March  3, 1147;  at  Clugny,  26;  at  Dyoo,  30. 
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man,  another  William,  once  a  Cluniac,  was  a  Cister- 
cian ;  and  Bernard  scruples  not  to  heap  on  one  of  the 
most  pious  of  men  accusations  of  ambition,  of  worse 
than  ambition  :  to  condemn  him  to  everlasting  perdi- 
tion.^ The  obsequious  Pope,  no  doubt  under  the  same 
party  influence,  or  quailing  under  the  admonitions  of 
Bernard,  which  rise  into  menace,  issued  his  sentence 
of  deposition  against  William.  England,  true  to  that 
independence  which  she  had  still  asserted  under  her 
Norman  sovereigns,  refiised  obedience.  King  Stephen 
even  prohibited  his  bishops  firom  attending  Uie  Pope's 
summons  to  a  Council  at  Rheims ;  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  obliged  to  cross  the  sea  clandestinely 
in  a  small  boat.*  William  eventually  triumphed  over 
all  opposition,  obtained  peaceable  possession  of  the  see, 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and  has  his  place  in  the 
sacred  calendar. 

Bernard  had  detected  new  heresies  in  the  church  of 
Gilbert  d«  u  France.  Gilbert  de  la  Por^e,  the  aged  Bishop 
'^^^^  of  Poitiers,  was  charged  with  heterodox  con- 

ceptions of  the  divine  nature.*   This  controversy  wearied 
out  two  Councils  ;  bewildered  by  the  metaphysical  sub- 

1  **£pi8t.  241.  ''Snvit  frastrata  unbitio:  imo  despenU  ftirit.  .  .  . 
Clamftt  contra  eomm  capita  sanguis  sanctorum  de  terrft.**  **  St.  WiDiaa 
showed  no  enmi^,  sou^  no  revenge  against  his  moat  inyeteiate  enemiesi 
who  had  prepossessed  Eugenius  III.  against  him  by  the  blackest  calumnies.** 
—  Butler,  Lives  of  Saints. 

s  June  8th.  St  William.  Was  Bernard  imposed  iq>on,  or  the  anther 
of  these  calumnies  ?    It  is  a  dark  page  in  his  lifb. 

'  Otho  of  Freising^n,  however,  ascribes  two  other  tenets  to  Gilbert,  one 
denying  all  human  merit;  the  other,  a  peculiar  opinion  on  baptism. 
''Quod  meritum  hamanum  attenuando,  nullum  raereri  dicerei  pnettf 
Christum."  He  appeared  too  to  deny  that  any  one  was  really  baptized, 
except  those  who  were  to  be  saved.  —  Otho  Freisingen,  i.  50.  M.  Haureao 
(Philosophie  Scolastique)  has  a  much  higher  opinion  of  Oilbert  de  It 
Por^e  as  an  original  thinker  than  the  historians  of  philosophy  previoiis  ts 
him.  —  vol.  i.  c.  xvill 
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tilties  they  came  to  no  condasion.  It  was,  in  fact,  in 
its  main  article,  a  mere  dialectic  dispute,  bearing  on  the 
point  whether  the  divine  nature  was  God.  It  was 
Nominalism  and  Realism  in  another  form.  But  the 
close  of  this  contest  demands  attention.  The  Bishop 
of  Poitiers,  instead  of  shrinking  from  his  own  words« 
in  a  discussion  before  the  Pope,  who  was  now  at  Paris, 
exclaimed :  —  ^^  Write  them  down  with  a  pen  of  ad- 
amant I"  Notwil^tanding  this,  under  the  influence 
and  direction  of  Bernard  four  articles  were  drawn  and 
rati&ed  by  the  Synod.  The  Pope  himself,  worn  out, 
acknowledged  that  the  controversy  was  beyond  his  un- 
derstanding. These  articles  were  the  direct  converse 
to  those  of  Qilbert  of  Poitiers.  They  declared  the 
divine  nature  to  be  God,  and  God  the  divine  nature. 
But  Rome  heard  with  indignation  that  the  Church  of 
France  had  presumed  to  enact  articles  of  faith.  The 
Cardinals  published  a  strong  remonstrance  impeaching 
the  Pope  of  presumption  ;  of  abandoning  the  advice  of 
his  legitimate  counsellors,  who  had  promoted  him  to  the 
Papacy ;  and  yielding  to  the  sway  of  private,  of  more 
recent  friendship.^  *^  It  is  not  for  thee  alone,  but  for  us 
with  thee  to  frame  articles  of  fidth.  Is  this  good  Abbot 
to  presume  to  dictate  to  Christendom  ?  The  Eastern 
churches  would  not  have  dared  to  do  this."  The  Pope 
endeavored  to  soothe  them  by  language  almost  apol- 
ogetic; they  allowed  themselves  at  length  to  be  ap- 
peased by  his  modest  words,  but  on  condition  that  n« 

1  The  Bishop  Otho  of  Freiaiiigen  writes  thus  of  Bernard:  "  Erat  autem 
pradktos  Abbas,  tarn  ex  Christiana  religionis  i^rvore  selotypns,  qnam  ex 
habftoali  mansaetadine  qaodammodo  credolus,  at  et  magistros,  qui  hn- 
manis  rationibus,  ssculari  sapientite  confisi,  nimiom  inhnrebant,  abhorrereti 
et  si  qnidqoam  ei  Christianie  fidei  absonnm  de  talibus  dlceretor  fkcile  aureif 
pnsberet.*'  —  De  Bebna  Freder.  I.,  L  47. 
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symbol  of  faith  should  be  promulgated  without  the 
authority  of  the  Rcnnan  court,  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals. 

These,  however,  were  trivial  and  unimportant  con- 
onmdA.  siderations.  Before  and  during  the  agiti^on 
of  these  contests,  the  whole  soul  of  Bernard  was  ab- 
sorbed in  a  greater  object :  he  aspired  to  be  a  second 
Peter  the  Hermit,  the  preacher  of  a  new  crusade.  The 
fidl  of  Edessa,  and  other  tidings  of  defeat  and  disaster, 
had  awakened  the  slumbering  ardor  of  Europe.  The 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  trembled  for  its  security.  Peter 
himself  was  not  more  active  or  more  successful  in  trav- 
ersing Europe,  and  wakening  the  passionate  valor  of  all 
orders,  than  Bernard.  In  the  cities  of  Germany,  of 
Burgundy,  of  Flanders,  of  France,  the  pulpits  were 
open  to  him ;  he  preached  in  the  market-places  and 
highways.  Nor  did  he  depend  upon  human  eloquence 
alone :  according  to  his  wandering  followers,  eye-wit- 
nesses as  they  declared  themselves,  the  mission  of  Ber- 
nard was  attested  by  miracles,  at  least  as  fi^uent  and 
surprising  as  all  those  of  the  Saviour,  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament.  They,  no  doubt,  imagined  that  they 
believed  them,  and  no  one  hesitated  to  believe  their 
report.  In  sermons,  in  speeches,  in  letters,  by  public 
addresses,  and  by  his  private  influence,  Bernard  wrought 
up  Latin  Christendom  to  a  second  access  of  frenzy  equal 
to  the  first.^  The  Pope,  Eugenius  III.,  probably  at  his 
instigation,  addressed  an  animated  epistle  to  Western 
Christendom.  He  promised  the  same  privileges  oflFered 
«y  his  predecessor  Urban,  the  remission  of  all  sins,  the 
protection  of  the  crusaders'  estates  and  families  during 
their  absence  in  the  Holy  Land  under  the  tutelage  of 

1  Epist.  to  the  Pope  Eugenius,  256;  to  the  Bishop  of  Spiree,  SSa 
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the  Church ;  and  he  warned  them  against  piofane  lux- 
xxry  in  their  arms  and  accontrements ;  against  hawks 
and  hounds,  while  engaged  in  that  halbwed  war&re. 
Bernard  preached  a  sermon  to  the  Knights  Templars, 
now  in  the  dawn  of  their  valor  and  glory.  The  Koran 
IS  tame  to  this  fierce  hjmn  of  battle.  **  The  Christian 
who  slays  the  unbeliever  in  the  Holy  War  is  sure  of 
his  reward,  more  sure  if  he  is  slain.  The  Christian 
glories  in  the  death  of  the  Pagan,  because  Christ  is  ^o- 
rified :  by  his  own  death  both  he  himself  and  Christ 
are  still  more  glorified."  Bernard  at  the  ^,.4^^^  114Q. 
Council  of  Vezelay  wrought  no  less  wonder-  ^""^y- 
fill  effects  than  Pope  Urban  at  Clermont.  Eugenius 
alone,  who  had  not  yet  crossed,  or  had  hardly  crossed 
the  Alps,  was  wanting  at  that  august  assembly,  but  in 
a  letter  he  had  declared  that  nothing  but  the  disturb- 
ances at  Rome  prevented  him  from  following  the  exam- 
ple of  his  predecessor  Urban.  A  greater  than  the  Pope 
was  there.  The  Castle  of  Vezelay  could  not  contain  the 
multitudes  who  thronged  to  hear  the  fervid  eloquence 
of  Bernard.  The  preacher,  with  the  King  of  France 
Louis  Vn.  by  his  side,  who  wore  the  cross  conspic- 
uously on  his  dress,  ascended  a  platform  of  wood.  At 
the  close  of  his  harangue  the  whole  assembly  broke  out 
in  tumultuous  cries,  "  The  Cross,  the  Cross  1 "  They 
crowded  to  the  stage  to  receive  the  holy  badge ;  the 
preacher  was  obliged  to  scatter  it  among  them,  rather 
than  deliver  it  to  each.  The  stock  at  hand  was  soon 
exhausted.  Bernard  tore  up  his  own  dress  to  satisfy 
the  eager  claimants.  For  the  first  time,  the  two  great- 
est sovereigns  in  Christendom,  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  France,  embarked  in  the  cause.  Louis  had 
appeared  at  Vezelay ;  he  was  taking  measures  for  the 
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campaign.  But  Conrad  shrank  from  the  perQoos  ent^^ 
prise ;  the  aflBurs  of  Germany  demanded  the  nninter- 
mitting  care  of  her  soverdgn.  Bernard  watched  his 
■pirM.  opportunity.     At  a  great  Diet  at  Spires,  at 

Christmas,  after  the  reconciliation  of  some  of  the  rebel- 
lious princes  with  the  Empire,  he  urged  both  the  Em- 
peror and  the  princes,  in  a  long  and  ardent  sermon,  to 
tesdiy  to  their  Christian  concord  by  taking  the  Cross 
togedier.  Three  days  after,  at  Ratisbon,  he  had  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  the  Emperor.  Conrad  still  war 
vered,  promised  to  consult  his  nobles,  and  to  give  an 
answer  on  the  following  day.  On  that  day,  after  the 
mass,  Bernard  ascended  the  pulpit.  At  the  close  of 
his  sermon,  he  turned  to  the  Emperor,  and  after  a  ter- 
rific description  of  the  terrors  of  the  Last  Day,  he  sum- 
moned him  to  think  of  the  great  gifts,  for  which  he 
would  have  to  give  account  at  that  awful  advent  of  the 
Lord.  The  Emperor  and  the  whole  audience  melted 
into  tears ;  he  declared  himself  ready  to  take  the  Cross : 
he  was  at  once  invested  with  the  irrevocable  sign  of 
dedication  to  the  holy  warfare ;  many  of  his  nobles  fol- 
lowed hb  example.  Bernard,  for  all  was  prepared, 
took  the  consecrated  banner  fix)m  the  altar,  and  deliv 
ered  it  into  the  hands  of  Conrad.  Three  bishops,  Henry 
of  Ratisbon,  Otho  of  Freisingen,  Reginbert  of  Padua, 
took  the  Cross.  Such  a  multitude  of  thieves  and  rob- 
bers crowded  to  the  sacred  ^andard,  that  no  one  could 
reftuse  to  see  the  hand  of  God.^  Nowhere  would  even 
kings  proceed  without  the  special  benediction  of  Ber- 
nard. At  Etampes,  and  at  St.  Denys  in  the  next  year, 
he  appeared  among  the  assembled  crusaders  of  France. 
The  Pope  Eugenius  was  now  in  France ;  the  King  at 

1  Otho  Fraiflingen,  I  40. 
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St.  Denys  prostrated  himself  before  the  feet  of  his  Holi< 
ness  and  of  Bernard ;  they  opened  a  box  of  p^^tteoit, 
golden  crucifixes;  they  led  him  to  the  altar ""^ "» ^*^ 
and  beatowed  oa  him  the  consecrated  banner,  the  pU^ 
grim's  wallet  and  staff.  At  another  meeting  at  Cluu> 
tres,  Bernard,  so  great  was  the  confidence  in  his  more 
than  human  powers,  was  entreated  himself  to  take  the 
command  of  the  crusade.  But  he  wisely  remembered 
the  &te  of  Peter's  followers,  and  exhorted  the  warriors 
to  place  themselves  under  the  conmiand  of  some  expe- 
rienced general. 

But  there  was  a  miracle  of  Christian  love,  as  fiu*  sur- 
passing in  its  undoubted  veracity  as  in  its  evangelic 
beauty  all  wliich  legend  gathered  around  the  preaching 
pilgrimage  of  Bernard.  The  crusade  began ;  a  wild 
monk  named  Rodolph  raised  the  terrible  ciy  against 
the  Jews,  which  was  even  more  greedily  Th«j«wi. 
than  before  heard  by  the  populace  of  the  great  cities, 
and  by  the  armed  soldiers.  In  Cologne,  Mentz,  Spires, 
Worms,  Strasburg,  a  massacre  the  most  fiightftd  and 
r^norseless  broke  out  Bernard  arose  in  all  his  power 
and  authority.  He  condemned  the  unchristian  act  in 
his  strongest  language.  ^^  Ood  had  punished  the  Jews 
by  then:  dispersion,  it  was  not  for  man  to  punish  them 
by  murder."  Bernard  himself  confronted  the  furious 
Rodolph  at  Mentz,  and  commanded  him  to  retire  to 
his  convent;  but  it  required  all  the  sanctity  and  all 
the  eloquence  of  Bernard  to  control  the  furious  popu- 
lace, now  drunk  with  blood  and  glutted  with  jnllage.^ 
Among  the  most  melancholy  reflections,  it  is  not  the 

^  Otho  Freiflingen,  i.  37,  S.  It  is  curiooj!  that  the  two  modern  biografkhen 
oi  St.  Bernard,  Keander  and  M.  de  Ratlsbonne,  were  once  Jewi.  Theif 
works  are  labon  of  gratitude  as  well  as  of  love. 
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least  sad  that  the  gentle  Abbot  of  Clugny,  Peter  the 
Venerable,  still  to  be  opposed  to  Bernard,  took  the  aide 
of  blind  fanaticism. 

Of  all  these  holy  wars,  none  had  been  announced 
jMsMttnor  ^^^  greater  ostentation,  of  none  had  it  been 
iiM  oondft.  j^QYe  boldly  averred  that  it  was  of  divine  in- 
spiration, the  work  of  God ;  of  none  had  the  hopes, 
the  prophecies  of  success  been  more  confident ;  none 
had  been  conducted  with  so  much  preparation  and 
pomp  ;  none  had  as  yet  been  headed  by  kings  —  none 
ended  in  such  total  and  deplorable  disaster.  So  vast 
had  been  the  movement,  so  completely  had  the  West 
been  drained  to  form  the  army  of  the  Cross,  that  not 
merely  had  all  war  come  to  an  end,  but  it  was  almost 
a  crime,  writes  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Freisingen,  to  be 
seen  in  arms.  *^  The  cities  and  the  castles  are  empty,*' 
writes  Bernard,  "  there  is  hardly  one  man  to  seven 
women.**  What  was  the  close  ?  At  least  thirty  thou- 
sand lives  were  sacrificed  and  there  was  not  even  the 
consolation  of  one  glorious  deed  achieved.  The  Em- 
peror, the  King  of  France,  returned  to  their  dominions, 
the  ignominious  survivors  of  their  gallant  hosts  I  But 
would  the  general  and  bitter  disappointment  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  widowed  and  orphaned  houses,  the  fiunilies, 
scarcely  one  of  which  had  not  to  deplore  their  head, 
their  pride,  their  hope,  or  their  stay,  still  respect  the 
authcxr  of  all  these  calamities  ?  Was  this  the  event 
of  which  Bernard  had  been  the  preacher,  the  prophet  ? 
Were  all  his  miracles  wrought  only  to  plunge  Christen- 
dom in  shame  and  misery?  There  was  a  deq>  and 
sullen  murmur  against  Bernard,  and  Bernard  himself 
was  prostrated  for  a  time  in  profound  depression.  But 
this  ^lisappointincnt  found  its  usual  consolation.     Ber- 
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nard  still  declared  that  he  had  spoken  with  the  author* 
ity  of  the  Pope,  with  the  authority  of  God.^  The  first 
cause  of  failure  was  the  perfidy  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Bishop  of  Langres  had  boldly  advised  the  measure 
which  was  accomplished  by  a  later  crusade,  the  seizure 
of  Constantinople ;  and  with  still  more  fervent  hatred 
and  contempt  for  the  Greeks,  whom  they  overwhelmed, 
starved,  insulted  on  the  passage  through  their  domii>- 
ions,  the  crusaders  complained  of  their  inhospitality, 
of  the  unchristian  lukewarmness  of  their  friendship. 
But  the  chief  blame  of  their  disasters  was  thrown  back 
on  the  crusaders  themselves ;  on  the  license  and  un- 
chastity  of  their  camp.  God  would  not  be  served  by 
soldiers  guilty  of  such  sins;  sins  which  human  pru- 
dence might  have  anticipated  as  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  discharging  upon  a  distant  land  undisciplined 
and  uncontrolled  hordes,  all  the  ruffians  and  robbers  of 
Europe,  whose  only  penance  was  to  be  the  slaughter  of 
unbelievers.*  The  Pope  wrote  a  letter  of  consolation, 
cold  consolation,  to  the  Emperor  Conrad ;  the  admir- 
ers of  Bernard  excuse  him  by  condemning  themselves. 
But  the  boldest  tone  of  consolation  was  taken  by  a 
monk  named  John.  Not  only  did  he  assure  Bernard 
that  he  knew  from  Heaven  tliat  many  who  had  died  in 
the  Holy  Land  died  with  joy  because  they  were  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  the  wicked  world,  but  in  pri- 
vate confession  he  averred  that  the  patron  saints  of  his 
monastery,  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  had  appeared  and 

1 « DijciiiiiiB  pax  et  non  est  pax:  promiBimos  bona  ot  ecce  torbatio  .... 
Cncmrimiis  plan^  in  eo  non  quasi  in  incertum,  sed  te  jubente  et  im6  per  te 
Dm.**  —  Bee  the  whole  passage,  De  Consider,  ii.  1. 

s  <*  Quamvis  si  dicamos  sanctum  ilium  Abbatem  spirita  Dei  ad  excitandof 
not  afWatnm  ftiisse,  sed  nos  ob  superl^am,  lasciviamqne  nostram  .  .  merito 
rerom  perBonaramque  dispendinm  deportasse/*  &^. — Otho  Freism^.  I.  60 
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submitted  to  be  interrogated  on  this  mournful  subject. 
The  Apostles  declared  that  the  places  of  many  of  the 
fidlen  angels  had  been  filled  up  by  the  Christian  war- 
riors who  had  died  for  the  Cross  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  Apostles  had  Ukewise  a  fervent  desire  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  holy  Bernard  among  them.^ 

Only  a  few  years  elapsed  before  Bernard,  according 
A j».  1168.  to  the  general  judgment  of  Christendom,  ful- 
filled the  vision  of  the  monk,  and  d^)arted  to  the  sod- 
efy  of  Saints,  Apostles,  and  Angels. 

The  Saint,  the  Philosopher,  the  Demagogue  of  the 
century  have  passed  before  us  (the  end  of  the  last  is  to 
come  ) :  it  may  be  well  to  contemplate  also  the  high 
ecclesiastical  statesman.  Suger,  Abbot  of  St.  Denys, 
has  been  sometimes  represented  as  the  unambitious 
Sugwofst.  Richelieu,  the  more  honest  Mazarin  of  his 
^°^*  age.  But  Suger  was  the  Minister  of  Kings 
€(  France,  whose  realm  in  his  youth  hardly  reached 
beyond  four  or  five  modem  departments  ;  whose  power 
was  so  limited  that  the  road  between  Paris  and  Orleans, 
their  two  great  cities,  was  commanded  by  the  castle  <^ 
a  rebellious  noble.^  But  though  the  fame  of  Suger  be 
unwisely  elevated  by  such  comparisons,  the  historic  facts 
remain,  that  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  Kings,  Louis 
the  Fat,  and  Louis  the  Toung,  of  whom  Suger  was  the 
chief  counsellor,  order  was  restored,  royal  authority  be- 
came more  than  a  name,  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown 
were  brought  into  something  more  nearly  approaching 
to  subordination.  If  France  became  France,  and  fix)m 
the  Meuse  to  the  Pyrenees  some  respect  and  homage 
belonged  to  the  King ;  if  some  cities  obtained  charten 

1  Beniardi  Opei«,  Epist  8S3. 

3  SiBmofldi,  Hist,  dea  Fraa^aii,  ▼.  pp.  7-901 
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of  freedom  ;  however  the  characters  of  the  Kings  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  may  have  had  greater 
actual  influence  than  the  administration  of  Suger,  yet 
much  must  have  been  due  to  his  wisdom  and  firmness. 

Suger  was  bom  of  obscure  parentage  at  St.  Omer, 
in  1081.  He  was  received  at  fifteen  in  the  HiBUrth. 
Abbey  of  St.  Denys.  He  became  the  companion  of 
the  King^s  son,  educated  at  that  abbey.  In  1098  he 
went  to  finish  his  studies  at  St.  Florent,  in  Saumur. 
He  returned  to  St.  Denys  about  the  age  of  twenty* 
two. 

In  the  wars  of  Louis,  first  named  the  Watchftd,^ 
an  appellation  ill-exchanged  for  that  of  the  Bdacation 
Fat,  the  young  monk  of  St.  Denys  scrupled  "^  ""^  *** 
not  to  wield  a  lance  and  to  head  the  soldiers  of  the  Ab« 
bey ;  for  the  King's  domains  and  those  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denys,  as  annoyed  by  common  *enemies,  were 
bound  in  close  alliance,  and  were  nearly  of  the  same 
extent ;  the  soldiers  of  St.  Denys  formed  a  large  con- 
tingent in  the  royal  army.  The  Abbot  relates,  not 
without  some  proud  reminiscences,  how,  while  yet  a 
monk,  he  broke  gallantly  through  the  marauding  hosts 
of  Hugh  de  Poinset,  and  threw  himself  into  Theury ; 
he  describes  the  joy  "  of  our  men "  at  his  imexpected 
appearance,  which  encouraged  them  to  a  des-  a.i>.  ma. 
perate  rally,  and  saved  Theury,  a  post  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  the  King.  Suger  became  the  ambassa- 
dor of  the  two  great  powers,  the  King  and  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Denys,  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  He  was  sent  to 
welcome  Pope  Gelasius,  when,  after  the  death  of  Pas- 
chal, he  fled  to  France.  Yet  he  could  not  lament  the 
death  of  Gelasius :  the  prudent  Suger  did  not  wish  tc 

1  L'EveUI^. 
TOL.  IV.  17 
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commit  France  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Romans.'  Suger 
bailed  the  elevation  of  the  half-French  Pope,  Calixtus 
IL  He  vrent  on  the  King's  affidrs  to  Rome ;  and  fol- 
lowed Calixtus  into  Apulia.  On  his  return  he  had  a 
remarkable  and  prophetic  vision,  and  woke  to  the  re- 
Bacwftbboi.  ality.  On  the  death  of  Abbot  Adam  he  had 
been  chosen  to  the  high  place  of  Abbot  of  St  Denys. 
But  the  churchman  and  the  courtier  were  committed 
in  dire  perplexity  within  him.  The  election  had  taken 
place  without  the  King's  permission.  Louis,  in  fury, 
had  committed  the  monks  and  knights  of  the  Abbey  to 
prison  at  Orleans.  Should  he  brave  the  King's  wrath, 
throw  himself  on  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  compel 
A.B.  lias.  the  King  to  submission  ?  or  was  he  tamdy  to 
surrender  the  rights  of  the  Church  ?  Louis,  howev^, 
he  found  to  his  delight,  had,  after  some  thought,  ap- 
proved his  election. 

From  that  time  Suger  became  the  first  counsellcHr,  if 
not  the  minister  of  the  king.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Denys 
was  the  centre  of  the  affiurs  of  France.  The  restless, 
all-watchfiil  piety  of  St.  Bernard  took  alarm  at  this 
secularization  of  the  holy  foundation  of  Su  Denys.  He 
wrote  a  long,  lofty  rebuke  to  the  abbot ;  he  reproved 
st.BwnMd.  his  temporal  pomp,  his  temporal  business. 
**  The  abbey  was  thronged,  not  with  holy  recluses  in 
continual  prayer  within  the  chapel,  or  on  their  knees 
within  their  narrow  cells,  but  with  mailed  knights; 
even  arms  were  seen  within  the  hidlowed  walls.  If 
that  which  was  of  Caesar  was  given  to  CsBsar,  that  of 
Grod  was  not  given  to  God."    Suger  himself  had  nevw 

1  Les  Ndtns.  Soger,  Vie  de  Louis  le  Gros,  in  Gulzot*8  M^moires.  Sieg« 
of  Theory.  **  n  Avait  ainsi,  en  quittant  la  vie  ^pargn^  one  qnerelle  aoz 
I*>aii9ai8  et  aox  Romain.M/'  —  Ibid. 
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thrown  off  the  severe  monk ;  the  king's  minister  lodged 
in  a  close  cell,  ten  feet  by  fifteen ;  he  performed  with 
ponctilioas  austerity  all  the  oatward  duties,  he  indulged 
in  all  the  minute  self-tortures  of  his  cloister.  Through- 
out the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fat,  and  the 
commencement  of  that  of  Louis  the  Young,  during 
which  the  kingly  power  was  gradually  growing  up  in 
strength  and  authority,  Suger  ruled  in  the  king's  conn- 
cils«  When  the  irresistible  eloquence  of  St.  Bernard  ^ 
swept  Louis  the  Young,  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  the 
Holy  Land,  Suger  alone  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
abandonment  of  the  royal  duties  in  this  wild  .enterprise: 
he  opposed  in  vain.  Yet  by  the  unanimous  voice  Su- 
ger remained  for  two  years  chief  of  the  T^^Yt<aaiu7to 
gency ;  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  "^• 
Count  of  Vermandois  held  but  a  secondary  authority. 
On  the  return  of  the  king,  the  regent  abbot  could  ap- 
peal in  honest  pride  to  his  master,  whether  he  had  not 
maintained  the  realm  in  unwonted  peace  (the  more 
turbulent  barons  had  no  doubt  accompanied  the  king 
to  the  Holy  Land),  supplied  him  with  ample  means  in 
money,  in  warhke  stores,  in  men  ;  his  palaces  and  do- 
mains were  in  admirable  state.  The  Regent  yielded 
up  his  trust,  the  kingdom  of  Prance,  in  a  better  state 
than  it  had  been  during  the  reign  of  the  Capets.  Su- 
ger the  statesman  had  endeavored  to  dissuade  the  king 
from  the  crusade,  but  fix)m  no  want  of  profound  re- 
ligious  zeal.  In  his  old  age,  at  seventy  years,  the  Ab- 
bot of  St.  Denys  himself  proposed  to  embark  on  a 
crusade :  he  would  consecrate  all  his  own  wealth ;  he 
would  persuade  the  bishops  to  devote  their  ample  reve- 
nues to  this  holy  cause ;  and  thus  the  Church  might 

1  Read  the  whole  of  the  78th  epistle.—  Benuidi  Opera. 
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conquer  Jerusalem  without  loss  or  damage  to  the  realm 
j»D.  18, 11S8.  of  France*  Death  cut  short  his  holy  design ; 
he  died  the  jear  before  St  Bernard,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  rebuke,  and  the  opposition  to  his  views  on  the 
Holy  Land,  admired  and  loved  the  Abbot  of  St  Denys. 
It  may  be  some  further  homage  to  the  high  qualities  of 
Abbot  Suger  (without  exalting  him  beyond  the  narrow 
sphere  in  which  he  moved),  that  after  his  death  begins 
the  feeble  and  inglorious  part  €{  the  reign  of  Louis 
VII.  —  Louis  himself  sinks  into  a  slave  of  superstition. 
Suger  was  an  historian  as  well  as  a  statesman ;  but  he 
administered  better  than  he  wrote ;  though  not  without 
some  graphic  powers,  his  history  is  somewhat  pompous, 
but  without  dignity ;  it  has  many  of  the  monkbh  fiul- 
ings  without  their  occasional  beauty  and  simplicity.^ 

1  8m  thronghoat  Sngeri,  Yit  Louis  Gr.,  and  tlie  Life  of  Suger,  in  Latii 
in  Bonqoet,  in  French  in  Goisot's  CoUaotloB  dit  If  teolret. 
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CHAPTER   Vn. 

HADRIAN  lY.— FBEDERICK  BARBAB0S8A. 

Ik  the  same  year  with  Bernard  died  the  friend  of 
Bernard,  the  Cistercian  Pope,  Eugenius  m.     He  had 
returned  to  Italy  after  the  departure  of  the  crusade. 
He  took  up  his  abode,  not  at  Rome,  but  at  ^^  3q^ 
first    at  Viterbo,  afterwards  at  Tusculum.  J^  g, 
There  was  a  period  of  hostiKty,  probably  of  "*®- 
open  war,  with  the  republic  at  Rome.     But  the  temper 
or  the  policy  of  Eugenius  led  him  to  milder  measures. 
The  republic  disclaimed  not  the  spiritual  su-  ^^,  28, 
premacy  <rf  the  Pope,  and  Eugenius  scrupled  ^^' 
not  to  enter  the  city  only  as  its  bishop,  not  as  its  Lord. 
The  first  time  he  remained  not  long,  and  retired  into 
Campania ;  ^  the  second  time,  the  year  before  d^.  9^ 
his  death,  the  skilftd  and  well-timed  use  of  ^^^^ 
means  more  becoming  the  Head  of  Christendom  than 
arms  and  ezcmnmunications,  wrought  wonders  in  his 
favor ;  by  his  gentleness,  his  lavish  generosity,  his  mag- 
nificence (he  built  a  palace  near  St.  Peter's,  another  at 
Segni),  and  his  charity,  he  was  slowly  supplanting  the 
senate  in  the  popular  attachment;  t^e  fierce  and  in 


1  He  WM  At  Alba,  Jane;  at  Segni,  October? ;  Ferentino,  Noyember,  De- 
cember, part  of  1152.  Then  agidn  at  SegnL — Oardin.  Arragon.  in  Vit 
He  is  alio  laid  to  have  recoTered  some  parts  of  the  papal  domains.  From 
irhom? 
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txftctable  people  were  yielding  to  this  gentler  influence 
g^  j^  Arnold  of  Brescia  fonnd  his  power  gradually 
"*•  wasting  away  from  the  silent  counter-work- 

ing of  the  clergy,  from  the  fickleness,  perhaps  the  rea- 
sonable disappointment  of  the  people,  who  yearned 
again  for  the  glory  and  the  advantage  of  being  the 
religious  capital  of  the  world  —  the  centre  of  pilgrim- 
age, of  curiosity,  of  traffic,  of  business,  fi*om  all  parU 
of  the  world.  The  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Menta 
came  in  all  their  pomp  and  extravagance  of  expendi- 
ture to  Rome ;  for  the  first  time  they  were  sent  back 
with  their  treasures.^  Eugenius,  in  the  spirit  of  an 
ancient  Roman,  or  a  true  Cistercian,  refiised  their 
magnificent  ofierings,  or  rather  their  bribes.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  republicans  of  Rome  were 
the  most  sincere  admirers  of  this  unwonted  contempt 
of  riches  shown  by  the  Pope.  The  death  of  Eugenius 
alone  preserved  the  republic  frcmi  an  earlier  but  less 
violent  fate  than  it  suffered  at  last.*  He  died  at  Tiv- 
Jniy7,iifi8.  oli,  but  his  remains  werc  received  in  Rome 
iii8«nitu.  with  the  utmost  req>ect,  and  buried  in  the 
Vatican.  The  fame  of  miraculous  cures  around  his 
tomb  showed  how  strong  the  Pope  still  remained  in  the 
affections  and  reverence  of  the  common  people. 

The  Republic,  true  to  its  principles,  did  not,  like  the 
turbulent  Roman  nobles,  or  the  heads  of  factions  in  the 
former  century,  interfere,  either  by  force  or  intrigue, 
in  the  election  of  the  Popes.  The  cardinals  quietly 
nused  Conrad,  Bishop  of  Sabina,  a  Roman  by  birth,  to 

1  **  Nova  res.  Qoando  hactenua  aunim  Roma  refbdit  ?  "  ^  Benuffd.  de 
Oomid.  UL  8. 

3  ^  Et  nisi  esset  more  nmola,  qua  SUmn  dto  de  medio  n|rait,  seaatores 
•oviter  procreatos  populi  adminicnlo  nsurpaUk  dignitati  priyaisef  —  Bo^ 
^aald  Salern.  in  Cbron. 
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the  pontifical  chair  with  the  name  of  Anastasius  IV 
On  the  death  of  Anastasius,  after,  it  should  i,^  2,  um. 
seem  a  peaceftd  rule  of  one  year  and  five  Hadrian  iv. 
months,  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  filled  ^^'  ** 
the  papal  chair  was  raised  to  the  supremacy  over  ChrifH 
tendom. 

Nicolas  Breakspeare,  bom,  according  to  one  accoimt, 
at  St.  Alban's,^  wandered  forth  from  his  country  in 
search  of  learning ;  he  was  received  into  a  monastery 
at  Aries  ;  became  a  brother,  prior,  abbot.  He  went  to 
Rome  on  the  affidrs  of  his  community,  and  so  won  the 
favor  of  the  Pope  Eugenius  that  he  was  detained  in 
his  court,  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate,  undertook  a 
mission  as  legate  to  Norway,^  and,  something  in  the 
character  of  the  old  English  apostles  of  Germany,  con- 
firmed that  hard  won  kingdom  in  its  allegiance  to  the 
see  of  Rome.  Nicolas  Breakspeare  was  a  man  of  ex- 
emplary morals,  high  fame  for  learning,  and  great  elo- 
quence :  and  now  the  poor  English  scholar,  homeless, 
except  in  the  home  which  he  found  in  the  hospitable 
convent;  friendless,  except  among  the  friends  which 
he  has  made  by  his  abilities,  his  virtues,  and  his  piety ; 
with  no  birth  or  connections  to  advance  his  claims ;  is 
become  the  Head  of  Christendom  —  the  Lord  of  Rome, 
which  surrenders  her  liberties  before  his  feet  —  the 
Pontiff^  from  whose  hands  the  mightiest  and  proudest 

1  CAidinal  Amgon  in  Vitft.  He  was  Biahop  of  Alba.  Perhaps  the  no- 
tion of  his  birth  at  St  Alban^s  arose  from  his  being  called  Albanus. 

3  Norway  was  slowly  converted,  not  by  preachers  or  bishops,  bat  by  her 
kings;  by  Harold  the  Fair-haired,  Hacon  Athelstan,  Olaf  Trigvesen  — 
Saint  Olaf — not  with  apostolic  persnasion,  bat  with  the  Mohammedan 
prosel>*tism  of  the  sword.  And  a  strange,  wild  Christianity  it  was,  worthy 
of  its  origin;  bat  it  softened  down  hj  degrees  into  Christianity.  —  Set 
Bisbtp  Honter,  EinfUhrung  des  Christenthums  in  Dtinemark  and  Norw^ 
gen,  latter  part  of  vol.  i. 
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Emperor  is  glad  to  receive  his  crown  I  What  pride, 
what  hopes,  might  such  a  promotion  awak^i  in  the 
lowest  of  the  sacerdotal  order  throughout  Christendcun  I 
In  remote  England  not  a  jouthfol  scholar  but  may 
have  had  visions  of  pontifical  grandeur!  This  bad 
been  at  all  times  wonderful,  how  much  more  so  in  the 
age  of  feudalism,  in  which  the  pride  of  birth  was  para- 
mount! 

Nor  did  Hadrian  IV.  yield  to  any  of  his  loftiest 
predecessors  in  his  assertion  of  the  papal  dignity ;  he 
was  surpassed  by  few  in  the  boldness  and  courage  with 
which  he  maintained  it.  The  views  of  unlimited 
power  which  opened  before  the  new  ponti£P  ajq>ear 
Gnat  of  most  manifestly  in  his  grant  of  Ireland  to 
4  j».  1165.  Henry  II.  of  England.  English  pride  might 
mingle  with  sacerdotal  ambition  in  this  boon  of  a  new 
kingdom  to  his  native  sovereign.  The  language  of  the 
grant  developed  principles  as  yet  unheard  in  Christen- 
dom. The  Popes  had  assumed  the  feudi^l  sovereignty 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  in  some  vague  way  the  succes- 
sors to  the  power  of  Imperial  Rome.  But  Hadrian 
declared  that  Ireland  and  all  islands  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity belonged  to  the  special  jurisdiction  of  St.  Peter.^ 
He  assumed  the  right  of  sanctioning  the  invasion,  on 
the  ground  of  its  advancing  civilization  and  propagat- 
ing a  purer  &ith  among  the  barbarous  and  ignorant 
people.  The  tribute  of  Peter's  pence  from  the  con- 
quered island  was  to  be  the  reward  of  the  Pope's  mu- 
nificence in  granting  the  island  to  the  English,  and  his 

1  *<  San^  Hiberniam  %t  omneB  insnlaa,  qnibiu  Sol  jiudtaa  Christm  il- 
luzit,  et  que  docomenta  fidd  Christuuw  raoepenmt,  id  jna  B.  Fatri  et 
sacroflanctn  Bomann  ftccleaii,  qaod  tna  etiam  nobilitas  reoognoadt,  noo 
est  dabinm  pertinere."  —  Rymer,  Fcddera,  i.  10;  Wilken,  GonoiL  i.  4i6; 
Radulf  de  Diceto. 
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recognition  of  Henry's  sovereignty.  The  prophetic 
ambition  of  Hadrian  might  seem  to  have  anticipated 
the  time,  when  on  such  principles  the  Popes  should  as* 
sume  the  power  of  granting  away  new  worlds. 

But  Hadrian  had  first  to  bring  rebellious  Rome 
under  his  sway.    The  mild  measures  of  Pope  Eugenius 
had  undermined  the  power  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.    Har 
drian  had  the  courage  to  confront  him  with  open  hos- 
tility.     He  vouchsafed   no   answer  to  the  haughty 
demands  of  the  republic  to  recognize  its  authority ;  he 
pronounced    sentence  of  banishment   from    the  city 
against  AmcJd  himself.     Arnold  denied  the  power  dT 
the  Pope  to  issue  such  sentence.     But  an  opportunity 
soon  occurred  in  which  Hadrian,  without  exceeding  his 
spiritual  power,   bowed   the  whole  rebellious  people 
under  his  feet.     The  Cardinal  of  San  Pudenziana,  on 
his  way  to  the  Pope,  who  was  in  the  palace  raised  on 
the  Vatican  by  Eugenius  HI.,  encountered  a  tumult 
of  the  populace,  and  received  a  mortal  wound.     Ha- 
drian instantly  placed  the  whole  city  under  u^^^^^^ 
an  interdict.     Rome  for  the  first  time  was*"'''^*- 
deprived  of  all  its  religious  ceremonies.     No  procession 
moved  through  the  silent  streets ;  the  people  thronged 
around  the  closed  doors  of  the  churches ;  the  clergy, 
their  functions  entirely  suspended,  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  populace.  iMter, 
Easter  was  drawmg  on ;  no  mass  could  atone  ufis. 
for,  no  absolution  release  them  from  their  sins.     Relig- 
ion triumphed  over  liberty.    The  clergy  and  the  people 
compelled  the  senate  to  yield.     Hadrian  would  admit 
of  no  lower  terms  than  the  abrogation  of  the  p^u  ^r  ui. 
republican   institutions ;    the  banishment  of  ^p'''***^- 
Arnold  and  his  adherents.     The  republic  was  at  an 
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end^   Arnold   an   exile;   the  Pope  again   master   in 
Rome. 

But  all  this  time  great  events  were  passing  in  the 
north  of  Italy ;  events  which,  however  in  some  re- 
spects menacing  to  Pope  Hadrian,  might  encom*age 
him  in  his  inflexible  hostility  to  the  republicans  of 
Rome.^  On  the  death  of  Conrad,  Grermany  with  one 
consent  had  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  great 
fj^^i^ggUk  Hohenstaufen  prince,  his  nephew,  Frederick 
'^•'***'***^  Barbarossa.  If  the  Papacy  under  Hadrian 
had  resumed  all  its  haughty  authority,  the  Empire  was 
wielded  with  a  terrible  force,  which  it  had  hardly  ever 
displayed  before,  Frederick  was  a  prince  of  intrepid 
valor,  consummate  prudence,  unmeasured  ambition,  jus- 
tice which  hardened  into  severity,  the  ferodty  of  a 
barbarian  somewhat  tempered  with  a  high  chivalrous 
gallantry ;  above  all  with  a  strength  of  character  which 
subjugated  alike  the  great  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
princes  of  Germany ;  and  was  pr^)ared  to  assert  the 
imperial  rights  in  Italy  to  the  utmost  Of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  Emperor,  of  his  unlimited  suprem- 
acy, his  absolute  independence  of,  his  temporal  supe- 
riority over,  all  other  powers,  even  that  of  the  Pope, 
Frederick  proclaimed  the  loftiest  notions.  He  was  to 
the  Empire  what  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  were  to  the 
popedom.     His  power  was  of  Grod  alone ;  to  assert  that 

^  Compare  the  carious  accoant  given  hj  John  of  Salisbuiy  of  conyersft- 
tions  with  Pope  Hadrian,  wiUi  whom,  on  aooouat  probably  of  his  Englirii 
connections,  he  may  have  been  on  intimate  terms.  The  condition  of  the 
Pope  is  most  laborious,  is  most  miserable.  **  Si  enim  avaritisB  servit,  mors 
ei  est  Sin  autem,  non  effugiat  manos  et  linguas  Bomanorum.  Nisi  enim 
noscat  unde  obstruat  eorum  ore  manusque  oohibeat,  ad  flagiUa  et  sacriU* 
gia  perfisrenda  omnes  oculos  duret  et  animam  . . .  nisi  servirent,  ant  es- 
Pontifioem,  aut  ex-Bomanum  esse  necesse  est.**  —  Polycrafic.  L.TiiLf. 
t»4  and  366,  edit  GUes. 
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it  is  bestowed  by  the  saccessor  of  St.  Peter  was  a  lie, 
and  directly  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Peter.* 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  of  Hadrian's  accession 
Fi-ederick  descended  the  Alps  by  the  valley  of  Trent 
Never  had  a  more  imposing  might  assembled  around 
any  of  his  predecessors  than  around  Frederick  on  the 
plains  of  Roncaglia.  He  came  to  receive  the  ^^  ^f  ^^ 
iron  crown  of  Italy  from  the  Lombards,  the  ^«"*>«'»  **^ 
imperial  crown  from  the  Pope  at  Rome.  He  had  sum- 
moned all  the  feudatories  of  the  Empire,  all  the  feu- 
datories of  Italy,  to  his  banner,  declaring  himself 
determined  to  enforce  the  forfeiture  of  their  fiefe  if  they 
refused  to  obey.  The  Bishops  of  Crema  and  of  Halber- 
stadt  were  deprived,  as  contumacious,  for  their  lives,  of 
their  temporalities*^  The  great  prelates  of  Germany, 
instead  of  fomenting  disturbances  in  the  Empire,  were 
in  the  army  of  Frederick*  The  Archbishops  of 
Cologne  and  Mentz  were  at  the  head  of  their  vassals. 
The  Lombard  cities,  most  of  which  had  now  become 
republics,  hastened  to  send  their  deputies  to  acknv)wl- 
edge  their  fealty.  The  Marquis  of  Montferrat  ap- 
peared, it  is  said,  the  only  ruling  prince  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  Pavia,  Gknoa,  Lodi,  Crema,  vied  in  their  loy- 
alty ;  even  haughty  Milan,  which  had  trampled  under 
foot  Frederick's  mandate  commanding  peace  with  Lodi, 

1  ^  Qanm  per  decUonem  prindpum  a  solo  Deo  regnnin  et  imperiam  nos- 
troin  Bit,  qai  in  passione  Christ!  fUii  snt  daobns  gladiis  neoesMgriis  regendnm 
trbem  smbjecit,  qnnmque  Petrus  Apoetolos  hac  doctrinft  mundum  informa- 
▼erit:  Detun  timete,  regem  honorificate;  quicuoque  noe  imperialem  coro* 
Dam  pro  beneficio  a  domino  Papa  soscepisse  dixeritf  divinie  institutioni  et 
doctrinsB  Petri  oontrarins  est  et  mendacii  reoa  est" — Otho  Freisingeo, 
^md  Muntori,  tI.  709.  Compare  Eichhorn  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Em- 
pire, from  the  Swabische  Spiegel  and  the  Sachsische  Spiegel,  ii.  pp.  864k 

3  Muratori,  Ann.  d'ltiiiA  sub  ann. 
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sent  her  consuls.^  The  Duke  Guelf  of  Bavaria,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor,  took  quiet  possession 
of  the  domains  of  the  Countess 'Matilda;^  it  was  no 
time  for  the  Pope  even  to  enter  a  protest.  Fiederick 
appeared  with  the  iron  crown  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael  at  Pavia.*  There  was  just  resistance  enough 
to  show  the  terrible  power,  the  inflexible  determination 
of  Frederick.  At  the  persuasion  of  fiuthful  Pavia, 
Frederick  laid  siege  to  Tortona :  notwithstanding  the 
bravest  resistance,  the  city  fell  through  fiimine  and 
thirst.^  Frederick  now  directed  his  march  to  the 
south. 

Hadrian  had  watched  all  the  movements  of  Frederick 
with  jealous  apprehension.  The  haughty  King  had 
not  yet  declared  his  disposition  towards  the  Church ; 
nor  was  it  known  with  certainty  whether  he  would 
take  part  with  the  people  of  Rome,  or  with  their  Pon- 
Jane  1.  ti£F.  Hadrian  was  at  V iterbo  with  the  leaders 
of  his  party,  the  Frangipani,  and  Peter  the  prefect  of 
the  city.  He  sent  forward  an  embassy  of  three  cardi- 
nals, St.  John  and  St  Paul,  St.  Pudenziana,  St.  Maria 
in  Portico,  who  met  Frederick  at  San  Quirico.  Among 
the  first  articles  which  the  Pope  enforced  on  the  Elm- 
peror  as  the  price  of  his  coronation  was  the  surrender 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia  into  his  hands.  The  Emperor 
and  the  Pope  were  united  by  the  bonds  of  common 
interest  and  common  dread  and  hatred  of  republican- 
ism. Hadrian  wanted  the  aid  of  Frederick  to  suppress 
the  stiD  powerful  and  now  rallying  fiiction  in  Bc»ne. 

1  Y<m  Ranmer,  p.  IS;  Gesohichte  der  Hohenstaaftiit  viiL  8. 
^Frederick's  first  descent  into  Italy  is  ftilljr  and  dearijrnlatod  b(f  Tea 
Ranmer. 

*  April  17, 1166.    Muratori,  sub  ann. 

*  Qunther,  iii. ;  Otho  Freisingen,  ii.  90. 


chaf.  vil  execution  ot  abnold. 

Frederick  received  the  Imperial  crown  firom  the  hands 
of  the  Pope  to  ratify  his  unlimited  sovereignty  over  the 
contomacious  cities  of  Lombardy.  Arnold  of  Brescia 
had  struck  boldly  at  both  powers ;  he  utterly  annulled 
the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  and  if  he  ao« 
tnowledged,  reduced  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor 
to  a  barren  title.^  To  a  man  so<  merciless  sdRmand 
and  contemptuous  of  human  life  as  Barba- Anoid. 
rossa,  the  sacrifice  of  a  turbulent  demagogue,  guilty  of 
treason  alike  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  waa 
a  light  thing  indeed.  Arnold  had  fled  from  Rome, 
doubtfiil  and  irresolute  as  to  his  future  coarse ;  his 
splendid  dreams  had  vanished,  the  &ithless  soil  had 
crumbled  under  his  feet.  In  Otricoli  he  had  met  Ger- 
hard, Cardinal  of  St.  Nicolas,  who  took  him  prisoner. 
He  had  been  rescued  by  some  one  of  the  viscounts  of 
Campania,  his  partisans,  perhaps  nobles,  who  held  papal 
estates  by  grants  frt)m  the  republic.  By  them  he  was 
honored  as  a  prophet.^  Frederick  sent  his  oflScers,  who 
sei2sed  one  of  these  Campanian  nobles  and  compelled 
the  surrender  of  Arnold:  he  was  carried  to  Rome, 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Peter,  prefect  of  the  city, 
who  held  for  the  Pope  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost.  He  had  been,  even  till  within  a 
short  time,  an  object  of  p^tssionate  attachment  to  the 
people ;  there  might  be  an  insurrection  of  the  people 
for  his  rescue.    If  he  were  reserved  for  the  arrival  of 


1  **  Nil  juris  in  hao  ro 
Pontiflci  Bmnmo,  mocSoum  ooncedere  regi 
Snadebat  popnlo:  sic  I06&  stoltns  ntrftqoe. 
Majestate,  ream  gemin«  se  probuit  aula." 

OmKI^,  iii.  8S8. 
S'*Tanqiiain  propbetam  in  terrft  soft  oam  omni  bonore 
4cta  Hadrian!  in  Cod.  Vaticano  apud  Baroniom. 
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Frederick  at  Rome,  what  change  might  be  wrought  by 
his  eloquence  before  the  Imperial  tribunal,  by  the  offers 
of  his  republican  friends,  by  the  uncertain  policy  of 
Frederick,  who  might  then  consider  the  demagogue  an 
useful  control  upon  the  Pope  I  The  Church  took  upon 
itself  the  summary  condemnation,  the  execution,  of  the 
excommunicated  rebel.  The  execution  was  despatched 
with  such  haste,  perhaps  secrecy,  that  even  at  the  time 
various  rumors  as  to  the  mode  and  place  of  punishment 
were  spread  abroad.  In  one  point  alone  all  are  agreed, 
that  Arnold's  ashes,  lest  the  foolish  people  should  wor- 
ship the  martyr  of  their  liberties,  were  cast  into  the 
Tiber.^    The  Church  had  been  wont  to  call  in  the  tem- 


A  Sismondi,  whom  Yon  Raiimer  has  serrilely  followed,  gives  a  druBAtSo 
description  of  the  execution  before  the  Porta  del  Popolo;  of  Arnold  look- 
ing down  all  the  three  streets  which  oonveige  flrom  that  gate ;  of  the  6leq>- 
ing  people  awakened  by  the  toraalt  of  the  execution,  and  the  glare  of  the 
flames  ftom  the  pile  on  which  his  remains  were  burned,  rising  too  late  to 
the  rescue,  and  g^athering  the  ashes  as  relics.  Ail  this  is  pure  fiction: 
neither  the  Cardinal  of  Arragon,  nor  Otho  of  Freisingen,  nor  Gunther,  nor 
the  wretched  verses  of  Godfrey  of  Yiterbo,  have  one  word  of  H.  GuntlMr 
and  Otho  of  Freisingen  affix  him  to  a  cross,  and  bum  him. 

**  JmHeio  deri  nottro  sub  piincipe  TtoCus, 
Adpensoiqae  orad,  flummftgua  oienumte  iolutus 
In  elneres,  Tfberlne,  ioM  Mt  spanros  in  ondas. 
Na  itolida  pleUs,  qoem  fcoerat,  improbus  error, 
MartjriM  oasa  noTo  dnerasre  JbTvret  honore." 

Omtkmr. 

Anselm  of  Gemblours  and  Godfrey  of  Yiterbo  say  that  he  was  hanged. 
Gunther  may  mean  by  his  crux  a  simple  gallows:  ''Strangulat  hone 
laqueus,  ignis  et  unda  vehunt"  But  the  most  remarkable  account  is  that 
of  Gerohus  de  Invest igatione  Antichristi  (on  Gerohos  see  Fabridus,  Biblio- 
theca  Lat.  Med.  jEtat  iii.  p.  47):  "  Amoldus  pro  doctrinft  su&  non  solum 
ab  ecclesi&  Dei  anathemaUs  mncrone  separatus  insuper  etiam  suspendio 
ned  traditus  atque  in  Tyberim  projectus  est,  ne  videlicet  Bomanus  populus, 
quem  su&  doctrin&  illexerat,  sibi  eum  maityrem  dedicaret  Quern  ego 
vellem  pro  tali  doctrinft  sa&,  quamvis  prav&,  vel  exilio,  vel  caroere,  aat 
ali&  pcBn&  pneter  mortem  punitum  esse,  vel  saltern  taliter  oodsum,  ut  Ro- 
maua  Ecclesia  seu  curia  ejus  nocis  qusstione  careref  The  whole  remark- 
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pond  sword  to  shed  the  blood  of  man ;  the  capital  pun- 
ishment of  Arnold  was,  by  the  judgment  of  the  clergyi 
executed  by  the  officer  of  the  Pope ;  even  some  devout 
churchmen  shuddered  when  they  could  not  deny  that 
the  blood  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  was  on  the  Church. 

The  sacrifice  of  human  life  had  been  offered ;  but 
the  treaty  which  it  was  to  seal  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope  was  delayed  by  mutual  suspicion.  Their 
embassies  had  led  to  misunderstanding  and  jealousy. 
Hadrian  was  alarmed  at  the  haughty  tone,  the  hasty 
movements  of  Fredeiick ;  he  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  at  the  news  of  his  advance  to  Rome  the  republi- 
cans had  rallied  and  sent  proposals  to  the  Emperor ;  he 
could  not  but  conjecture  the  daring  nature  of  those 
propositions.  He  would  not  trust  himself  in. the  power 
of  Frederick ;  as  the  German  advanced  towards  Rome 
Hadrian  continued  to  retire.  The  deputation  from  the 
Roman  republic  encountered  Barbarossa  on  the  Roman 
side  of  Sutri.  Their  lofly  language  showed  RonuuM  meet 
how  deeply  and  completely  they  were  intox-  '''>*«'*«k* 
icated  with  the  doctrines  of  Arnold  of  Brescia :  they 
seemed  fondly  to  hope  that  they  should  find  in  Fred- 
erick a  more  powedbl  Arnold ;  that  by  some  scanty 
concessions  of  title  and  honor  they  shoidd  hardly  jrield 
up  their  independence  upon  the  Empire  and  secure  en- 
tirely their  independence  of  the  Pope.^  They  congrat- 
ulated Frederick  on  his  arrival  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome,  if  he  came  in  peace,  and  with  the  intent  to 
deliver  them  forever  firom  the  degrading  yoke  of  the 
clergy.     They  ascribed  all  the  old  Roman  glory,  the 

•bW  pMBftge  in  Fnnke  Arnold  von  Brescia,  p.  198,  and  Nicolini^s  Notet 
9.875. 
1  OUio  Freisingen,  iL  22.    Gnnther,  iii.  460. 
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conquest  of  the  world,  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  of  whom 
they  were  the  representatives ;  they  intimated  that  it 
was  condescension  on  their  part  to  bestow  the  imperial 
crown  on  a  Transalpine  stranger  —  "  that  which  is  ours 
of  right  we  grant  to  ^ee ; "  they  commanded  him  to 
respect  their  ancient  institutions  and  laws,  to  protect 
them  against  barbarian  violence,  to  pay  fivd  thousand 
pounds  of  silver  to  their  officers  as  a  largess  for  their 
acclamations  in  the  Capitol,  to  maintain  the  republic 
even  by  bloodshed,  to  confirm  their  privileges  by  a  sol- 
emn oath  and  by  the  Imperial  signature.  Frederick 
suppressed  for  a  time  his  kingly,  contemptuous  indigna- 
tion. He  condescended  in  a  long  harangue  to  relate 
the  transferrence  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  Charlemagne 
and  his  descendants.  At  its  close  he  turned  fiercely 
round.  "  Look  at  my  Teutonic  nobles,  my  band^ 
chivalry.  These  are  the  patricians,  these  are  the  true 
Romans :  this  is  the  senate  invested  in  perpetual  author- 
ity. To  what  laws  do  you  presume  to  appeal  but  those 
which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  enact  ?  Your  only  liberty 
is  to  render  allegiance  to  your  sovereign." 

The  crest-fellen  republicans  withdrew  in  brooding 
indignation  and  wounded  pride  to  the  city.  It  was 
now  the  turn  of  Hadrian  to  ascertain  what  reception 
June  9.  he  would  meet  with  from  the  Emperor.  From 
Nepi  Hadrian  rode  to  the  camp  of  Frederick  in  the 
territory  of  Sutri.  He  was  met  with  courteous  respect 
by  some  of  the  German  nobles,  and  escorted  towardi 
the  royal  tent.  But  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  Emperor 
to  come  forth  and  hold  his  stirrup  as  he  ali^ted  from 
his  horse.  ^  The  aflfrighted  cardinals  turned  back,  and 
did  not  rest  till  they  reached  Civita  CasteDana.     The 

1  Otho  FrdaiDgBii,  ii.  2L    HelmoldfLSa  «> 
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Pope  remained  with  a  few  attendantB  and  dismounted : 
then  came  forth  Frederick,  bowed  to  kiss  his  feet,  and 
offered  himself  to  receive  the  kiss  of  peace*  The  in- 
trepid Pope  refused  to  comply  till  the  king  should  have 
shown  every  mark  of  respect  usual  from  former  em- 
perors to  his  predecessors:  he  withdrew  from  before 
the  tent.  The  dispute  lasted  the  whole  following  day. 
Frederick  at  last  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by 
the  precedents  allied,  and  went  to  Nepi,  where  the 
Pope  had  pitched  his  camp.  The  Emperor  dismounted, 
held  the  stirrup  of  Hadrian,  and  assisted  him  to  alight.^ 
Their  commcm  interests  soon  led  at  least  to  outward 
amity.  The  coronation  of  Frederick  as  Em-  j^neii 
peror  by  the  Pope  could  not  but  give  great  ^^• 
weight  to  his  title  in  the  estimation  of  Christendom, 
and  Hadrian's  imruly  subjects  could  only  be  controlled 
by  the  strong  hand  of  the  Emperor.  By  the  advice 
of  Hadrian  Frederick  made  a  rapid  march,  jom  i& 
took  possession  of  the  Leonine  city  and  the  church  of 
St.  Peter.  The  next  day  he  was  met  on  the  steps  of 
the  church  by  the  Pope,  and  received  the  coronation  of 
crown  from  Ids  hands  amid  the  acclamations  **»«*°p«o'- 
of  the  army.  The  Romans  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber  were  enraged  beyond  measure  at  their  total  ex- 
clusion from  all  assent  or  concern  in  the  coronation. 
They  had  expected  and  demanded  a  great  largess ;  they 
had  not  even  been  admitted  as  spectators  of  the  pom- 
pous ceremony.  They  met  in  the  Capitol,  crossed  the 
bridge,  endeavored  to  force  their  passage  to  St.  Peter's, 
and  slew  a  few  of  the  miserable  attendants  whom  they 

1 « Imperator  —  deseendit  eo  viso  de  eqno,  et  offldnm  stratoris  implevit 
et  Btreugmm  ipsnis  tenuit,  et  tunc  primo  enm  ad  oecnlnm  domSnus  Papa 
recepit"  —  Cod.  Ceneii.  Carn.  apud  Moratoii,  Antiqnit,  M.  A.  i.  IV 

VOL.  IV.  18 
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found  on  their  way.  But  Frederick  was  too  watchful 
a  soldier  to  be  surprised  :  the  Grermans  met  them,  slew 
1000,  took  200  prisoners,  whom  he  released  on  the 
interposition  of  the  Pope.* 

But  want  of  provisions  compelled  the  Emperor  to 
retire  with  the  Pope  to  Tivoli ;  there,  each  in  their  ap- 
parel of  state,  the  Pope  celebrated  mass  and  gave  the 
Holy  Eucharist  to  the  Emperor  on  St.  Peter's  day. 
The  inhospitable  climate  began  to  make  its  usual  rav- 
ages in  the  German  army :  Frederick,  having  achieved 
his  object,  after  the  capture  and  sacking  of  Spoleto, 
and  some  negotiations  with  the  Byzantine  ambassadors, 
retired  beyond  the  Alps.' 

Hadrian  was  thus,  if  abandoned  by  the  protecting 
HadrUo'fai-  power,  relieved  from  the  importunate  pres- 
jJl^J*^  ence  of  the  Emperor.  The  rebellious  spirit 
^^^^'  of  Rome  seemed  to  have  been  crushed ;  the 

temporal  sovereignty  restored  to  the  Pope.  He  began 
again  to  bestow  kingdoms,  and  by  such  gifts  to  bind  to 
his  interests  the  old  allies  of  the  pontificate  more  imme- 
diately at  hand'  —  allies,  if  his  Roman  subjects  should 
break  out  into  insurrection,  if  less  powerful,  more  sub- 
missive than  the  Imperialists.  Hadrian  had  at  first 
maintained,  he  now  abandoned,  the  cause  of  the  barons 
of  Apulia,  who  were  in  arms  against  the  King  of  Sicily. 
His  fu^t  act  had  been  to  excommunicate  that  king: 

1  Tb«  Bishop  is  seised  with  a  fit  of  martial  enthusiasm,  and  expresses 
viyidly  the  German  contempt  for  the  Romans.  ^  Cemeree  noetios  tarn 
immaniter  qoam  audacter  Romanos  oedendo  stemere,  stemendo  cedere« 
ac  si  dicerent,  accipe  nunc  Roma  pro  anro  Arabico  Tentonicnm  fiBrmm. 
H»c  est  pectmia  qoam  tibi  princepe  tuns  pro  ta&  offert  ooronA.  Sic  emitm 
a  Francis  Tmperium/'  — Otho  Freisingen,  ii.  22. 

s  He  was  in  Verona  early  in  Sept  —Von  Raamer,  Beg.,  p.  SSI. 

•  At  St  Germane  (Oct  1155)  he  had  received  the  homago  of  Robert 
Priace  of  Capua,  and  the  other  princes.  —  Cardin.  Arragon.  P/  .  at 
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now,  at  Benevento,  William  received  from  the  hands  of 
the  Pope  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  j^^^  9 
Sicily,  of  the  dukedom  of  Apulia,  of  the  prin-  ^^^• 
cipalities  of  Capua,  Naples,  Salerno  and  Amalfi,  and 
some  oth^  territories.  William  bound  himself  to  fealty 
to  the  Pope,  to  protect  him  against  all  his  enemies,  to 
pay  a  certain  tribute  annually  for  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
and  for  the  March. 

The  Emperor  Frederick  had  aspired  to  be  as  abso- 
lute over  the  whole  of  Italy  as  of  Germany.  Hadrian 
had  even  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him  against 
Sicily;  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom  had  only  been 
postponed  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  Imperial  army 
and  the  necessary  retirement  of  the  Emperor  beyond 
the  Alps.  In  this  Sicilian  alliance  Frederick  saw  at 
once  treachery,  ingratitude,  hostility.^  It  betrayed  a 
leaning  to  Italian  independence,  the  growth  and  con- 
federation with  Rome  of  a  power  inimical  to  his  own. 
William  of  Sicily  had  overrun  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Apulia ;  it  was  again  Italian :  yet  folly  occupied  by 
the  affiiirs  of  Germany,  the  Emperor's  only  revenge 
was  an  absolute  prohibition  to  all  German  Ecclesiastics 
to  journey  to  Rome,  to  receive  the  confirmation  of  their 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  or  on  any  other  affairs.  This 
measure  wounded  the  pride  of  Rome ;  it  did  more,  it 
impoverished  her.  It  cut  oflF  a  large  part  of  that  reve- 
nue which  she  drew  from  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
The  haughty  jealousy  betrayed  by  this  arbitrary  act 
was  a£C£7avated  by  a  sinsnilar  incident.  Fred-  wet  at 
erick  was  holding  a  Diet  of  more  than  usual  oot.  24,  U67. 
magnificence  at  Besan9on ;  he  was  there  asserting  his 
sovereignty  over  another  of  the  kingdoms  of  Charle* 
1  Marangoni  Clironic.  Pison.  (Archivio  Storico,  vol.  vi.  p.  2),  p.  16 
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magne,  that  of  Burgnndj.  From  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  Rome,  Apulia,  Venice,  Lombardy,  France, 
England,  and  Spain,  persons  were  assembled,  either  for 
curiosity  or  for  traffic,  to  behold  the  pomp  of  the  new 
Charlemagne,  or  to  profit  bjrthe  sunq)taou8  expendi- 
ture of  the  Emperor  and  his  superb  magnates.  The 
legates  of  the  Pope,  Roland  the  Chancellor  Cardinal  of 
St.  Mark,  and  Bernard  Cardinal  of  St.  Clement,  pre- 
sented themselves ;  they  were  recrived  with  courtesy. 
The  letters  which  they  produced  were  read  and  in- 
terpreted by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  Even  the 
ooa^^tdot  opening  address  to  the  Emperor  was  heard 
PH»fti  legates,  ^^jj  g^jjj^  astonishment.      "  The  Pope  and 

the  cardinals  of  the  Roman  Church  salute  you ;  he  as 
a  father,  they  as  brothers."  The  imperious  tone  of  the 
letter  agreed  with  this  beginning.  It  reproved  the  Em- 
peror for  his  culpable  negligence  in  not  immediately 
punishing  some  of  his  subjects  who  had  waylaid  and 
imprisoned  tho'  Swedish  Bishop  of  Lunden  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Rome ;  it  reminded  Frederick  of  his  fiivorable 
reception  by  the  Pope  in  Italy,  and  that  the  Pope  had 
bestowed  on  him  the  Imperial  crown.  ^^  The  Pope  had 
not  repented  of  his  munificence  nor  would  repent,  ev^ 
if  he  had  bestowed  greater  favors."  The  ambiguous 
word  used  for  favors,  ^'  benefida,"  was  taken  in  its  feu- 
dal sense  by  the  fierce  and  ignorant  nobles.  They  sup- 
posed it  meant  that  the  Empire  was  held  as  a  fief  fi*om 
the  Pope.  Those  who  had  been  at  Rome  remembered 
the  arrogant  lines  which  had  been  placed  under  the 
picture  of  the  Emperor  Lothair  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope, 
doing  homage  to  him  as  his  vassal.^     Indignant  mur- 

^  **  Rex  venit  ante  fores,  jarmns  priiu  urbis  honoresi 
Post  homo  fit  Papie,  somit  quo  dante  coroiMm." 
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murs  broke  fi*otn  the  assembly ;  the  strife  was  exasper> 
ated  by  the  words  of  the  dauntless  Cardinal  Roland, 
^^  Of  whom,  then,  does  he  hold  the  Empire  but  of  our 
Lord  the  Pope  ?  "  The  Count  Palatine,  Otho  of  Wit 
tlesbach,  drew  his  sword  to  cut  down  the  audacious  ec 
clesiastic.  The  authority  of  Frederick  with  difficulty 
appeased  the  tumult  and  saved  the  lives  of  the  legates. 
Frederick,  in  a  public  manifesto,  appealed  to  the  Em- 
pire against  the  insolent  pretensions  of  the  Pope.^  He 
accused  Hadrian  of  wantonly  stirring  up  hostility  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  Empire.  His  address  assert- 
ed (no  doubt  to  bind  the  Transalpine  clergy  to  his 
cause)  that  blank  billets  had  been  found  on  the  legates 
empowering  them  to  despoil  the  churches  of  the  Em- 
pire and  to  carry  away  their  treasures,  even  their  sacred 
vessels  and  crosses,  to  Rome.^  He  issued  an  edict  pro- 
hibiting the  clergy  from  all  access  to  the  apostolic  see, 
and  gave  instructions  that  the  frontiers  should  be  care- 
fully watched  lest  any  of  them  should  find  their  way 
to  Rome.  Hadrian  published  an  address  to  the  bishops 
of  the  Empii*e,  bitterly  complaining  of  the  blasphemies 
uttered  by  the  Chancellor  Rainald  and  the  Count  Pala- 

i  Badevic  i.  S,  19.    Ganther,  vi.  800.    Condi,  sub  ann.  1157. 

"  Jam  non  ftrre  omoon  domini,  wd  trmdare  rego* 
Gftudet,  «t  Aagnstas  nutTolt  qaam  pneral  habarl." 

Guntktr, 
%o  tansted  Frederick  the  ambition  of  the  Pope. 

s  "  Porro  qnia  mnlta  paria  Ittteramm  apnd  eoe  reperta  sunt,  et  scbedola 
rigillatiB  ad  arbit^um  eomm  adbnc  scribends  (sicut  hactenns  eoncaetodiiiif 
eomm  Aut)  per  aingulas  ecclesias  Teuton ici  re^  conceptom  iniqoitatia 
me  vims  respergere,  aUaria  denudare,  va$a  domiU  Dei  asportare,  cnicea 
exooriare  nitebantnr."  This  charge  appears  in  the  Rescript  of  Frederick 
n  Badevicus.  If  nntrue,  it  boldly  caknlated  on  as  much  ignorance  in  his 
clergy,  as  had  been  shown  by  the  laity.  But  what  was  the  ground  of  the 
charge?  Some  taxation,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  of  the  dergy?  — 
Radevic  Chron.  apud  Pistorium,  i.  10. 
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tine  against  the  legates,  of  the  harsh  proceedings  of  the 
Emperor,  but  without  disclaiming  the  ambiguous  sense 
of  the  offensive  word ;  he  claimed  their  loyal  support 
for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  the  holy  Roman 
Church.  But  the  bishops  had  now  for  the  most  part 
become  German  princes  rather  than  papal  churchmen. 
They  boldly  declared,  or  at  least  assented  to  the  Em- 
peror's declaration  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Empire  over 
the  Church,  demanded  that  the  offensive  picture  of  Lo- 
thair  doing  homage  to  the  Pope  should  be  effaced,  the 
insulting  verses  obliterated.^  They  even  hinted  their 
disapprobation  of  Hadrian's  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Sicily,  and  in  respectful  but  firm  language  entreated 
the  Pope  to  assmne  a  more  gentle  and  becoming  tone. 

The  triumphant  progress  of  Frederick's  ambassadors, 
Rainald  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  and  Otho  Pala* 
tine  of  Bavaria,  through  Northern  Italy,  with  the  for- 
midable preparations  for  the  Emperor's  own  descent 
during  the  next  year,  had  no  doubt  more  efiect  in 
bringing  back  the  Pope  to  less  unseemly  conduct  In 
the  camp  at  Augsburg  appeared  the  new  legates,  the 
Cardinal  of  St.  Nireus  and  Achillas,  and  the  Cardinal 
Hyacinth  (who  had  been  seized,  plundered,  and  im- 
prisoned by  some  petty  chieftains  in  the  Tyrol).  They 
BxgaaaiioDi  had  authority  to  explain  away  the  doubtfiil 
Jan.  20, 11S8.  tcrms,  to  disclaim  all  pretensions  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope  to  consider  the  Empire  a  benefice  of  the 
Church,  or  to  make  a  grant  of  the  Empire.  Frederick 
accepted  the  overtures,  and  an  outward  reconciliation 
took  place. 

The  next  year  Frederick  descended  for  the  second 
time  into  Italy.     Never  had  so  powerful  a  Teutonic 

1  Rftdevic  U.  81. 
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army,  not  even  in  his  first  campaign,  crossed  the  Alps. 
The  several  roads  were  choked  by  the  contingents  from 
every  part  of  the  Empire ;  all  Germany  seemed  to  be 
discharging  itself  upon  the  plains  of  Italy.  The  Dukes 
of  Austria  and  Carinthia  descended  the  pass  of  Frinli  t 
Duke  Frederick  of  Swabia,  the  Emperor's  nephew,  by 
Chiavenna  and  the  Lake  of  Como  ;  Duke  Bernard  of 
Zahringen  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard ;  the  Emperor 
himself  marched  down  the  valley  of  Trent.  Jniy,  U£8. 
At  first  his  successes  and  his  cruelties  carried  all  before 
him.  He  compelled  the  submission  of  Milan ;  the 
haughty  manner  in  which  he  asserted  the  Imperial 
rights,  the  vast  army  with  which  he  enforced  those 
rights,  the  merciless  severity  with  which  he  visited  all 
treasonable  resistance,  seemed  to  threaten  the  ruin  of 
all  which  remained  either  of  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
independence  of  Italy .^  He  seemed  determined,  he 
avowed  his  determination,  to  rule  the  clergy  like  all  the 
rest  of  his  subjects ;  to  compel  their  homage  for  all 
their  temporal  possessions ;  to  exact  all  the  Imperial 
dues,  to  be,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  their  feudal 
sovereign.  He  enforced  the  award  already  made  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  Countess  Matilda  to  his  uncle  Guelf 
VI.  g£  Bavaria. 

Slight  indications  betrayed  the  growing  jealousy  and 
alienation   of  the   Emperor  and   the   Pope.  Jeaiouy  of 

rrri  .  i  i       Emperor  and 

ihese  two  august  sovereigns  seemed  to  take  Pop«. 
ddigfat  in  galKng  each  other  by  petty  insults,  but  each 
of  these  insults  had  a  deeper  significance.^     Gnido,  of 
a  noble  German  house,  the  Counts  of  Blandrada,  was 
elected,  if  through  the  imperial  interest  yet  according 

1  Badevic.  i.  26.    Gunther,  vii.  220.    AlmoBt  all  the  Gennan  chrooldes 
^  Badevic.  it  15,  20.    Qunther,  iz.  115. 
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Not.  24,        ^  Canonical  forms,  to  the  Archi^iscopate  of 
*^*^  Ravenna,  once  the  rival,  now  next  to  Borne  in 

wealth  and  state.  Goido  was  subdeacon  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  Hadrian  refused  to  permit  the  translation, 
under  the  courteous  pretext  that  he  could  not  part  with 
80  beloved  a  friend,  whose  promotion  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  his  dearest  object,  Hadrian  soon  after  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  couched  in  moderate  language, 
but  complaining  with  bland  bitterness  of  disrespect 
shown  to  his  legates ;  of  the  insolence  of  the  imperial 
troops,  who  gathered  forage  in  the  Papal  territories  and 
insulted  the  castles  of  the  Pope  ;  of  the  exaction  of  the 
same  homage  from  bishops  and  abbots  as  from  the  cities 
and  nobles  of  Italy.  This  letter  was  sent  by  a  com- 
mon, it  was  said  a  ragged  messenger,  who  disappeared 
without  waiting  for  an  answer.  The  Emperor  revenged 
himself  by  placing  his  own  name  in  his  reply  before 
Letter  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Pope,  and  by  addressing  him  in 
^■**^°*  the  familiar  singular  instead  of  the  respectful 
plural,  a  style  which  the  Popes  had  assumed  when  ad- 
dressing the  Emperor,  and  which  Frederick  declared  to 
be  an  usurpation  on  their  part.^  Hadrian's  next  let- 
janaM.  ter  showod  how  deep  the  wound  had  sunk. 
*'The  law  of  God  promises  long  life  to  those  who 
honor,  threatens  death  to  those  who  speak  evil  of  their 
fiither  and  their  mother.  He  that  exalteth  himself 
shall  be  abased.  My  son  in  the  Lord  (such  is  the 
endearing  name  which  Hadrian  uses  to  convict  the 
Emperor  of  a  breach  of  the  divine  commandment), 
we  wonder  at  your  irreverence.  This  mode  of  address 
incurs  the  guilt  of  insolence,  if  not  of  arrogance. 
What  shall  I  say  of  the  fealty  sworn  to  St  Peter  and 

1  Appendix  ad  Radev.  56S. 
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to  US  ?  How  dost  thou  show  it  ?  By  demanding  hom- 
age of  bishops,  who  are  Gods,  and  the  Saints  of  the 
Most  High ;  thou  that  makest  them  place  their  conse- 
crated hands  in  yours  I  Thou  that  dosest  not  merely 
the  churches,  but  the  cities  of  thy  empire  against  our 
legates  1  We  warn  thee  to  be  prudent.  If  thou  hast 
deserved  to  be  consecrated  and  crowned  by  our  hands, 
by  seeking  more  than  we  have  granted,  thou  mayest 
forfeit  that  which  we  have  condescended  to  grant," 
This  was  not  language  to  soften  a  temper  like  Fred- 
erick's :  his  rejoinder  rises  to  scorn  and  defiance.  He 
reminds  the  Pope  of  the  humble  relation  of  Aniwwor 
Silvester  to  Constantine ;  all  that  the  Popes  a.d.  uw.' 
possess  is  of  the  gracious  liberality  of  the  Emperors. 
He  reverts  to  higher  authority,  and  significantly  alludes 
to  the  tribute  paid  by  our  Lord  himself,  through  St. 
Peter,  to  Caesar.  "  The  churches  are  closed,  the  city 
gates  will  not  open  to  the  Cardinals,  because  they  are 
not  preachers,  but  robbers  ;  not  peacemakers,  but  plun- 
derers; not  the  restorers  of  the  world,  but  greedy 
rakers  up  of  gold.^  When  we  shall  see  them,  as  the 
Church  enjoins,  bringing  peace,  enlightening  the  land, 
maintaining  the  cause  of  the  lowly  in  justice,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  provide  them  with  fitting  entertam- 
ment  and  allowances."  —  "  We  cannot  but  return  such 
answer  when  we  find  that  detestable  monster  *  price ' 
to  have  crept  up  to  the  very  chair  of  St.  Peter.  As  ye 
are  for  peace,  so  may  ye  prosper."  * 

1  u  Quod  non  yidenms  eos  furmlicatores  led  pradatores,  non  pads  ootiu* 
bontores  sed  pecanis  raptores,  non  orbis  repaimtores  8ed  aari  inHatiabflei 
eonrasores.*'  —  Append.  Radevic 

*  ^  Non  enim  non  poasomiu  reepondero  auditis,  cum  superbiie  detest** 
bOern  beetiam  osque  ad  sedem  Petri  reptasse  videmus.  Pad  bene  conJt» 
fentes  bene  semper  valete.*'  — Apud  Baronium,  nub  ann  1159* 
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Some  of  the  Gtennan  bishops,  especially  Eberhard  of 
Bamberg,  endeavored  to  mediate  and  avert  the  threat- 
ened conflict.  The  Emperor  consented  to  receive  four 
Cardinals.  They  lm>aght  a  pacific  proposition,  bu^ 
accompanied  with  demands  which  amomited  to  hardly 
Twmfpro-  Icss  than  the  unqualified  surrender  of  the  Im- 
K^  ^  perial  rights.  I.  The  first  involved  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  the  city  of  Borne.  The  Emperor  was 
to  send  no  officer  to  act  in  his  name  within  the  city 
without  permission  of  the  Pope ;  the  whole  magistracy 
of  the  city  and  all  the  royalties  being  the  property  dP 
the  Apostolic  See.  II.  No  forage  was  to  be  levied  in 
the  Papal  territories,  excepting  on  occasion  of  the  Em- 
peror's coronation.  His  armies  were  thus  prohibited 
from  crossing  the  Papal  frontier.  III.  The  Bishops  of 
Italy  were  to  swear  allegiance,  but  not  do  homage  to 
the  Emperor.  IV.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor 
were  not  to  be  lodged  of  right  in  the  episcopal  palaces. 
V.  The  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  re- 
stored, the  whole  domains  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  the 
territory  from  Acquapendente  to  Rome,  the  Duchy  of 
Spoleto,  and  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  the 
Emperor  to  pay  tribute  for  Ferrara,  Massa,  Fico- 
loro. 

Frederick  commanded  his  temper :  such  grave  mat- 
ters, he  said,  required  the  advice  of  his  wisest  counsel* 
lors ;  but  on  some  points  he  would  answer  at  once. 
He  would  require  no  homage  of  the  bishops  if  they 
would  give  up  the  fiefe  which  they  held  of  the  Empire. 
If  they  chose  to  listen  to  the  Pope  when  he  demanded 
what  they  had  to  do  with  the  Emperor,  they  must  sub* 
mit  to  the  commands  of  the  Emperor,  or  what  had  they 
to  do  with  the  estates  of  the  Empire  ?     He  would  not 
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require  that  his  ambassadors  should  be  lodged  in  the 
episcopal  palaces  when  those  palaces  stood  on  their  own 
lands ;  if  they  stood  on  the  lands  of  the  Empire,  thej 
were  imperial,  not  episcopal  palaces.  ^^  For  the  city  of 
Rome,  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  Emperor  of  Rome : 
if  Rome  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  my  authority,  the 
Empire  is  an  idle  name,  the  mockery  of  a  title."  Nor 
were  these  the  only  subjects  of  altercation.  The  Em- 
peror complained  of  the  intrusion  of  the  Papal  Legates 
into  the  Empire  without  his  permission,  the  abuse  of 
appeals,  the  treaties  of  the  Pope  with  the  Greek  Em- 
pire and  with  the  King  of  Sicily ;  above  all,  his  clan- 
destine dealings  with  the  insurgents,  now  in  arms  in 
Lombardy.  He  significantly  intimated  that  if  he  could 
not  make  terms  with  the  Pope,  he  might  with  the  Sen* 
ate  and  people  of  Rome. 

Peace  became  more  hopeless.  As  a  last  resource, 
six  Cardinals  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  and  six  German 
Bishops  on  that  of  the  Emperor,  were  appointed  to 
frame  a  treaty.  But  the  Pope  demanded  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  compact  made  with  his  predecessor 
Eugenius.  The  Imperial  Bishops  reproached  the  Pope 
with  his  own  violation  of  that  treaty  by  his  alliance 
with  the  King  of  Sicily ;  the  Germans  unanimously 
rejected  the  demands  of  the  Pope  :  and  now  nrmneM  ot 
the  Emperor  received  with  favor  a  deputation  h^*'*"- 
from  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome.  These  ambassa- 
dors of  the  RepubUcan  party  had  watched,  had  been 
present  at  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations.^  The  Pope, 
with  the  embers  of  Arnold's  rebellion  smouldering 

1  **  Prasentes  ibidem  fhere  Bomanoram  civiam  legati,  qui  cum  indigiui- 
tioDe  mirabantor  super  his  qass  andierant"  —  Epist.  Bberhaid  Bamberg 
ap.  Radevicomi  ii.  31. 
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under  his  feet ;  with  the  Emperor  at  the  head  of  all 
Germany,  the  prelates  as  well  as  the  princes ;  with  no 
ally  but  the  doubtful,  often  perfidious  Norman ;  stood 
unshaken,  betrayed  no  misgivings.  To  the  Emperor 
no  reply  from  the  Pope  appears;  but  to  the  Arch- 
bbhops  of  Treves,  Mentz,  and  Cologne,  was  sent,  or 
had  before  been  sent,  an  invective  against  the  Emperor, 
almost  unequalled  in  scorn,  defiance,  and  unmeasured 
assertion  of  superiority.  There  is  no  odious  name  in 
the  Old  Testament  —  Rabshakeh,  Achitophel  —  which 
is  not  appUed  to  Frederick.  "  Glory  be  to  God  in  the 
highest,  that  ye  are  found  tried  and  faithful  (he  aeeisxs 
to  reckon  on  their  disloyalty  to  Frederick),  while  these 
flies  of  Pharaoh,  which  swarmed  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss,  and,  driven  about  by  the  whirling  winds 
while  they  strive  to  darken  the  sun,  are  turned  to  the 
dust  of  the  earth."  He  threatens  the  Emperor  with 
a  public  excommunication :  "  And  take  ye  heed  that 
ye  be  not  involved  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin;  and  behold  a  worse  than  Jeroboam  is 
here.  Was  not  the  Empire  transferred  by  the  Popes 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Teutons  ?  The  King  of  the 
Teutons  is  not  Emperor  before  he  is  consecrated  by  the 
Pope.  Before  his  consecration  he  is  but  King ;  afler 
it  Emperor  and  Augustus.  From  whence,  then,  the 
Empire  but  from  us?  Remember  what  were  these 
Teutonic  Kings  before  Zacharias  gave  his  benediction 
to  Charles,  the  second  of  that  name,  who  were  drawn 
in  a  wagon  by  oxen,  Uke  philosophers  I  ^  Glorious 
kings,  who  dwelt,  like  the  chiefs  of  synagogues,  in 
these  wagons,  while  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace  admin- 
istered the  afiairs  of  the  Empire.  Zacharias  I.  pro* 
1  **  Qui  in  carpento  boom,  sicut  jDAtZofqp^  circamftreVAntnr.*' 
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moted  Charles  to  the  Empire,  and  gave  him  a  name 
great  above  all  names.  •  .  .  That  which  we  have 
bestowed  on  the  feithftd  German  we  may  take  away 
from  the  disloyal  German.  Behold  it  is  in  our  power 
to  grant  to  whom  we  will.  For  this  reason  are  we 
placed  above  nations  and  kingdoms,  that  we  may  de- 
stroy and  plnck  up,  build  and  plant.  So  great  is  the 
power  of  Peter,  that  whatsoever  is  done  by  us  wor- 
thily and  rightfully  must  be  believed  to  be  done  by 
Godl"! 

Did  the  bold  sagacity  of  Hadrian  foresee  the  heroic 
resolution  with  which  Milan  and  her  confederate  Lom- 
bard cities  would  many  years  afterwards,  and  after 
some  dire  reverses  and  long  oppression,  resist  the  power 
of  Barbarossa  ?  Did  he  calculate  with  prophetic  fore- 
sight the  strength  of  Lombard  republican  freedom? 
Did  he  anticipate  the  field  of  Legnano,  when  the  whole 
force  of  the  Teutonic  Empire  was  broken  before  the 
carroccio  of  Milan?  Already  was  the  secret  treaty 
framed  with  Milan,  Brescia,  andCrema.  These  cities 
botmd  themselves  not  to  make  peace  with  the  Emperor 
without  the  consent  of  the  Pope  and  his  Catholic  suc- 
cessor. Hadrian  was  preparing  for  the  last  act  of 
defiance,  the  open  declaration  of  war,  the  excommuni- 
cation of  the  Emperor,  which  he  was  pledged  to  pro- 

1  Hahn.  Honmnenta,  i.  p.  122.  The  date  is  March  19,  1159,  from  ths 
Lateran  palace.  The  date  may  be  wrong,  yet  the  boll  authentic.  JaffSd,  I 
most  obeerve,  rejects  it  as  spurioos.  This  invective  is  reprinted  in  Pertz 
fhnn  a  MS.  formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Malmedy.  It  appears 
there  as  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  Archbishop  Hlllin  of  Treves  (published 
before  in  Hontheim,  Hist.  Trev.  i.  581).  Possibly  I  may  have  misplaced 
it.  —  PertK,  Archiv.  iv.  pp.  428-434.  Boehmer  seems  to  receive  it  as  au- 
thentic, but  as  belonging  to  a  period  in  which  Frederick  Barbarossa  actu- 
ally contemplated  throwing  off  the  Roman  supremacy. — Preface  to  Begestai 
0.  vii 
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noonce  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Republics,  when  his  death  put  an  end  to  this  strange 
conflict,  where  each  antagonist  was  allied  with  a  repub- 
lican party  in  the  heart  of  his  adversary's  dominions. 
8«pt.  1,1160.  Hadrian  IV.  died  at  Anagni:  his  remains 
were  brought  to  Rome,  and  interred  with  the  highest 
honors,  and  with  the  general  respect  if  not  the  grief 
of  the  city,  in  the  Church  of  St  Peter.  Even  the 
ambassadors  of  Frederick  were  present  at  the  fiineraL 
So  ended  the  poor  English  scholar,  at  open  war  with 
perhaps  the  mightiest  sovereign  who  had  reigned  in 
Transalpine  Europe  since  Charlemagne.^ 

1  Radev.  apad  Monitori,  Pan  ii.  p.  8S.  John  of  Salisboiy  reports  an- 
•Char  verjr  cnrioos  oonyarsatioo  which  he  held  with  Hadriaa  FV.  dnriag  a 
visit  of  three  months  at  Benevento.  John  spoke  strongljr  on  the  venalitj 
of  Rome,  and  urged  the  popular  saying,  that  Rome  was  not  the  mother  bat 
Ihe  stepnM>ther  of  the  churches;  the  sale  of  justice,  purchase  of  preferments, 
and  other  abuses.  '*  Ipse  Romanus  Pontifex  omnibus  grayia  et  piene  in- 
tolerabilis  est?**  The  Pope  smiled:  ''  And  what  do  you  think?  *'  John 
spoke  handsomely  of  soms  of  the  Roman  clergy  as  inaccessible  to  bribery, 
acknowledged  the  dtfflc  ally  of  the  Pope  in  dealing  with  hia  Boman  sob* 
Jeets,  ^  dum  flvo*!  aVot,  tt  tu  gravius  opprimeris.**  The  Pope  oonclndal 
with  tha  old  1>4>I<1  ot  t^t**  ^elly  and  members.  —  PolycraticuB,  tL  94. 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 

ALEXANDER  m.— VICTOB  IT.— THOMAS  1  BEGKET 

The  whole  conclave  must  have  had  the  determined 
courage  of  Hadrian  to  concur  in  the  election  j^^^y^ 
of  a  Pope:  a  schisin  was  inevitable;  a  schism  •^•^*** 
now  the  natural  defence  of  the  Empire  against  the 
Papacy,  as  a  rebellion  in  Germany  or  Italy  was  that 
of  the  Papacy  against  the  Empire.  On  one  side  were 
the  zealous  churchmen,  who  would  hazard  all  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  power,  those  who  thought 
the  Sicilian  alliance  the  safer  and  more  legitimate  policy 
of  the  See  of  Rome :  and  in  Rome  itself  a  faction  of 
nobles,  headed  by  the  Frangipani,  who  maintained  the 
papal  authorily  in  the  city.  On  the  other  side  were 
those  who  were  attached  to,  or  who  dreaded  the  power 
of  Barbarossa ;  the  republican,  or  Amoldine  party  in 
Rome ;  a  few  perhaps  who  loved  peace,  and  thought  it 
the  best  wisdom  of  the  church  to  conciliate  the  Em- 
peror. The  conflicting  accounts  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  conclave  were  made  public,  on  one  side  by  the 
Pope,  on  the  other  by  the  Cardinals  of  the  opposite 
&ction,^  and  compel  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
passions  of  each  party  had  effitced  either  all  perception, 
or  all  respect  for  trudi.  Alexander  lU.  is  more  minute 
and  particular  in  his  appeal  to  universal  Christendom 

Both  of  these  docmnents  are  in  Radeyknis. 
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on  the  jostice  of  his  election.  On  the  third  day  of 
debate  fourteen  of  the  Cardinals  agreed  in  the  chcHoe 
of  himself  Roland,  the  Cardinal  of  St  Mark,  the 
chancellor  of  the  Apostolic  See,  one  of  those  I^ates 
who  had  shown  so  much  audacity,  and  confronted  so 
much  peril  at  the  Diet  at  Besan^on.  The  ccpe  was 
brought  forth  in  which  he  was  to  be  invested.  Con- 
scious of  his  insufficiency  for  this  great  post,  he  strug- 
gled against  it  with  the  usual  modest  reluctance.^ 
Three  only  of  the  Cardmals,  Octavian  of  St.  Cecilia, 
John  of  St.  Martin,  and  Guido  of  Crema,  Cardinal  of 
St.  Callisto,  were  of  the  adverse  fiustion,  in  close  league 
with  the  imperial  ambassadors,  Otho  Count  Palatine,' 
and  Guido  Count  of  Blandrada.  Octavian,  prompted 
it  is  said  by  that  ambassador,  cried  aloud  he  must  not 
be  compelled,  and  plucked  the  cope  fix>m  his  shoulders. 
The  two  others,  the  Cardinals  Guido  and  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, declared  Octavian  Pope;  but  a  Roman  senator 
who  was  present  (the  conclave  then  was  an  open 
court),  indignant  at  his  violence,  seized  the  cope,  and 
snatched  it  from  the  hand  of  Octavian.  But  Octa- 
vian's  party  were  prepared  for  such  an  accident.  His 
chaplain  had  another  cope  ready,  in  which  he  was 
mvested  with  such  indecent  haste  that,  as  it  was  de- 
clared, by  a  manifest  divine  judgment,  the  fix)nt  part 
appeared  behind,  the  hinder  part  before.     Upon  this 

^  Qui  propter  religionem  laam  cepit  Be  exoosare  secundum  quod  canonef 
pnecipiunt  The  author  of  this  B.  Museum  Chronicle  adds  that  the  parti- 
sans of  Octavian  had  ready  vamBiiammm  pallium,  p.  46.  See  on  this 
Chronicle  book  x.  ch.  4. 

3  This  must  have  been  the  Otho  who  threatened  to  cut  down  the  insolent 
Cardinal  Roland  at  Besan^oo;  Guido  of  Blandrada,  the  Emperor's  fiivorite, 
whom  Hadrian  had  reftised  to  elevate  to  the  archiepisoopate  of  Bavenna.  — 
Epistola  Canonic,  apud  Radevic,  Otho  Morena,  Baoul  de  Reb.  Ges.  Frederic 
Tristan  Calchi. 
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the  assembly  burst  into  derisive  laughter.  At  that  in- 
stant, the  gates,  which  had  been  closed,  were  forcibly 
broken  open,  a  hired  soldiery  rushed  in  with  drawn 
swords,  and  surrounding  Octavian  carried  him  forth  in 
state.  Roland  (Alexander  III.)  and  the  cardinals  of 
his  faction  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives,  but 
reached  a  stronghold  fortified  and  garrisoned  for  their 
reception  near  St.  Peter's,^  and  for  nine  days  they  lay 
concealed  and  in  security  from  their  enemies.  Octa- 
vian, in  the  mean  time,  assumed  the  name  of  Victor 
lY. :  he  was  acknowledged  as  lawful  Pope  by  a  great 
part  of  the  senators  and  people.  The  Frangipani  then 
rallied  the  adverse  party ;  Alexander  was  rescued  from 
his  imprisonment  or  blockade. 

On  the  other  side,  Victor,  and  the  Cardinals  of  his 
faction,  thus  relate  the  proceedings  of  the  election. 
The  Cardinals,  when  they  entered  the  conclave,  sol* 
emnly  pledged  themselves  to  proceed  with  calm  delib* 
eration,  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  each  with  grave 
impartiality,  not  to  proceed  to  the  election  without 
the  general  assent  of  all.  But  in  a  secret  synod  held 
at  Anagni,  during  the  lifetime  of  Hadrian,  the  anti- 
imperialist  Cardinals,  who  had  urged  the  Pope  to 
excommunicate  Frederick,  had  taken  an  oath  to  elect 
one  of  their  own  party.  This  conspiracy  was  organized 
and  maintained  by  the  gold  of  William  of  Sicily.  In 
direct  infringement  of  the  solemn  compact,  made  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  they  had 
suddenly  by  acclamation  attempted  to  force  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Cardinal  Roland.  The  division  was  of 
nine  to  fourteen  ;  they  acknowledge  themselves  to 
have  been  the  minority  in  numbers,  but  of  coni'se  a 

^  It  was  called  the  **  mnoitio  ecclesis  Saneti  Petri." 
rou  IT  19 
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minority  of  the  wisest  and  best  While  thns  the  nine 
protested  against  the  violation  of  the  agreement  that 
the  election  was  to  be  by  general  assent,  the  fourteen 
proceeded  to  invest  Roland  of  Sienna.  The  nine  then, 
at  the  petition  of  the  Roman  people,  by  the  election  of 
the  whole  clergy,  the  assent  of  almost  all  the  senators, 
and  of  all  the  captains,  barons,  and  noUes,  both  within 
and  without  the  city,  invested  Victor  FV.  with  the 
insignia  of  the  popedom. 

Rome  was  no  safe  place  for  either  Pope ;  each  fac- 
tion had  its  armed  force,  its  wild  and  fiirious  rabble. 
As  Victor  advanced  to  storm  the  stronghold  near  Su 
Peter's,  occupied  by  his  rival,  he  was  hooted  by  the 
adverse  mob :  boys  and  women  shouted  and  shrieked, 
called  him  by  opprobrious  names,  "  heretic,  blasphem- 
er I "  sung  opprobrious  verses,  taunted  him  with  the 
name  of  Octavian,  so  infamous  in  the  history  of  the 
Popes ;  a  pasquinade  was  devised  for  the  occasion  in 
Latin  verse.^  On  the  eleventh  day  appeared  Otho 
Frangipani  and  a  party  of  the  nobles,  dispersed  the 
forces  of  Victor,  opened  the  gates  of  the  stronghold, 
and  led  forth  Alexander  amid  the  acclamations  <^  his 
partisans,  but  hurried  him  hastily  away  through  the 
gates  of  the  city. 

1  *(  CUmabant  pneri  contra  iptam  ecdeais  inTasorem,  dicentes,  Maledtcte, 
illi  maledicti !  dismanta,  non  em  Pa{>a,  non  eris  Papal  Alezandmm  vola- 
miiB,  qoem  Dens  elegit.  Mulieree  qnoque  blaaphemantes  ipeam  lueietiuuB 
«t  eadem  verba  ingemiDabant,  et  alia  derisoria  verba  decantabaDt.  Aooedeai 
satem  Brito  quidam  audacter  dixit  hoc  metrice: 

Quid  fMsifl  Iniane,  pfttrto  mon,  OctaTfaoM 
Got  prasnmpeUtl  tauloam  diriderB  Ohrtetlt 
Jam  jam  polYis  erto,  modo  iMb,  oral  moleris.** 

— Yit  iL  apud  Muratori :  S.  R.  I.  iu.  i.  p.  419.   Compare  the  Aeta  TatkaMi 
spad  Baronlum.    Victor  is  there  called  Snianta  compagnum  —  1 1 
fifom  the  plucking  the  stole  f-om  the  shoulders  of  Alexander. 
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Neither  indeed  of  the  rival  Popes  could  venture  on 
his  consecration  in  Rome.  Alexander  was  Sept.  u. 
clad  in  the  papal  mantle  at  a  place  called  the  Cistern 
of  Nero ;  ^  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Ostia  at  Nimr 
fa,  towards  the  Apulian  frontier ;  Victor  by  the  Car- 
dinal Bishop  of  Tusculum  and  the  Bishops  oet.4. 
of  Nimfe  and  Ferentino,  who  had  deserted  the  opposite 
party,  in  the  monastery  of  Farsa. 

The  Emperor  was  besieging  the  city  of  Crema,  when 
he  received  the  intimation  of  this  election  Sehimi. 
from  each  of  the  rival  Popes.  He  assumed  the  lan- 
guage of  an  impartial  arbitrator:  he  summoned  a 
council  of  all  Christendom  to  meet  at  Pavia,  and  cited 
both  the  Popes  to  submit  their  claims  to  its  decision. 
The  simimons  to  Alexander  was  addressed  to  the  Car- 
dinal Roland,  the  chancellor  of  the  see  of  Rome.' 
Alexander  reAised  to  receive  a  mandate  thus  addressed, 
he  protested  against  the  right  of  the  Emperor  to  sum- 
mon a  council  without  the  permission  of  the  Pope,  nor 
would  the  Pope  condescend  to  appear  in  the  court  of 
the  Emperor  to  hear  the  sentence  of  an  usurping  tribu- 
nal.    Victor,  already  sure  of  the  &vorable  judgment, 

1  This  WB8  not  lost  on  the  VictorianB;  the  Cistern  of  Nero  was  the  place 
to  which  Nero  had  fled  from  the  panning  Romans;  a  fit  place  for  people  to 
hew  themselves  **  cisterns  which  could  not  hold  water.'*  **  Undecimo  (die) 
exienmt  (a  Rom&)  et  pervenemnt  ad  Cistemam  Neronis  hi  qua  latuit  Nero 
ftigiens  Bomanos  inseqnentes.  Jnste  Cistemam  adienmt,  quia  deliqnerunt 
fontem  aqus  yiviB,  et  fodemnt  Hbi  cistemas,  dstemas  dissipatas,  quie  con- 
tinere  non  Talent  aquas.  Et  ibi  die  altera  qui  duodedmus  erat  ab  electione 
domini  Victoris  induerunt  cancellariam  stolam  et  pallium  erroris,  in  de- 
•tmctSonem  et  conftasionem  eoclesite,  ibiqne  primnm  oantarerunt;  Te  Deum 
laudamus."  —  Epist  Canon.  St  Petri,  apud  Radevic.  ii,  81.  Each  pnty 
avers  of  the  other  that  he  was  execrattu,  not  consecrtUua. 

s  According  to  the  somewhat  donbtftil  authority  cf  John  of  Salfobuiy 
'Epist  69),  the  Emperor's  letter  was  addressed  to  Alexander  as  to  Cardina. 
Roland,  Chancellor  of  the  Roman  See,  tc  Victor  as  Pontiff. 
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appealed  with  attestations  of  his  lawfel  election  from 
the  Canons  of  St  Peter,  and  a  great  body  of  the  clergy 
of  Rome.  The  points  which  the  party  of  Victor  mrged 
were,  that  Cardinal  Roland  had  never  been  invested, 
according  to  his  own  admission,  with  the  papal  cope ; 
the  consent  or  rather  the  initiative  of  the  whole  clergy 
and  people  of  Rome  in  the  election  of  Octavian ;  the 
appearance  of  Roland  after  the  election  without  the  in- 
signia of  the  Pope.  The  argument  afterwards  urged 
by  the  Emperor,  was  the  disqualification  of  the  Cardi- 
nals on  account  of  their  conspiracy,  their  premature 
election  at  Anagni  during  the  lifetime  of  Hadrian. 
Neither  Alexander,  nor  any  one  with  authority  to  de- 
fend the  cause  of  Alexander,  appeared  in  the  court. 
William  of  Pavia  was  silent.^  The  Council,  after  a 
grave  debate  and  hearing  of  many  witnesses  (the  Em- 
octaveof  um  peror  had  withdrawn  to  leave  at  least  seeming 
a.d!*iIK*  fireedom  to  the  ecclesiastics),  with  one  accord 
declared  Victor  Pope,  condemned  and  excommunicated 
the  contmnacious  Cardinal  of  Sienna.  To  Victor  the 
i^b.  10.  Emperor  paid  the  customary  honors,  held  his 
j?«b.  11.  stirrup  and  kissed  his  feet.^  Victor  of  course 
issued  his  excommunication  of  the  Cardinal  Roland. 
There  was  a  secret  cause  behind,  which  no  doubt 
strongly  worked  on  the  Emperor,  through  the  Em- 
peror on  the  council :  letters  of  Alexander  to  the  in- 
surgent Lombard  cities  had  been  seized,  and  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Emperor. 

1  Wmiam  of  Pavia,  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vlnoula,  was  afterwazdi 
aociued  by  the  wrathAil  Becket  of  betraying  his  master  at  Pavia.  —  Thom. 
Epist  ii.  21. 

*  Mnratori  is  provoked  by  this  schism  from  bis  usual  calmness.  "  Rendft 
poscia  Federigo  a  questo  idolo  tutt!  g<I  onori,  con  tenergli  la  staffa,  e  badaril 
i/eienti  piedi ''  —  Sub  ann. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  set  out  for  France,  the 
Bishop  of  Mantua  to  England,  the  Bishop  of  Prague 
to  Hungary,  to  announce  the  decision  of  the  Council 
to  Christendom,  and  to  demand  or  persuade  allowance 
to  Pope  Victor. 

Alexander  did  not  shrink  from  the  contest.  At  An 
agni  he  issued  his  excommunication  against  March  m. 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  the  Antipope,  and  all  his 
adherents.^  He  despatched  his  legates  to  all  the  king- 
doms of  Europe.  His  title  was  sooner  or  later  ac- 
knowledged by  France,  Spain,  England,  Constantinople, 
Sicily,  and  Jerusalem,  by  the  Cistercian  and  Carthu- 
sian monks.  He  struck  a  formidable  blow  against 
Frederick,  now  deeply  involved  in  his  mortal  strife 
with  the  LfOmbard  republic.  His  legate,  the  Cardinal 
John,  found  his  way  into  Milan,  and  there  in  the  pres- 
ence and  with  the  sanction  of  the  martial  Archbishop 
Uberto  (the  Archbishop  had  commanded  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  cavalry  of  Milan),  he  published  the 
excommunication  of  Octavian  the  Antipope,  and  Fred- 
erick the  Emperor.  A  few  days  after,  the  same  ban 
was  pronounced  against  the  Bishops  of  Mantua  and 
Lodi  and  the  consuls  of  all  the  cities  in  league  with  the 
Emperor.* 

Thus  the  two  Popes  divided  the  allegiance  of  Chris- 
tendom. France,  Spain,  England  asserted  Alexander. 
A  council  at  Toulouse,  representing  France  and  Eng- 
land, had  rejected  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Pavia.' 
The  Empire,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Norway,  Sweden, 
submitted  to  Victor.     Italy  was  divided :  wherever  the 

1  Badevic  ii.  22. 

>  Epist  Eberfaardo  Archep.  Saltsbnrg,  April  1. 

*  Pope  Alexander,  knowing  his  groand,  condescended  to  appear  bj  hia 
lepresentatives  at  this  Council,  though  smnmoned  by  the  kings  of  Fnnes 
and  England. 
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authority  of  the  Emperor  prevailed,  Victor  was  recog- 
nized as  the  successor  of  St  Peter ;  wherever  it  was 
opposed,  Alexander.  Sicily  and  Soathem  Italy  w&re 
of  Alexander's  party.  Each,  Alexandw  at  Anagni, 
Victor  in  Northern  Italy,  had  uttered  the  last  sentence 
of  spiritual  condemnation  against  his  antagonist.  From 
jniM  16-26.  Anagni,  knowing  that  Frederick  dared  not 
withdraw  any  strong  force  from  the  N(Hth  of  Italy,  Al- 
exander made  a  descent  upon  Rome,  in  order  to  add  to 
the  dignity  of  his  cause  by  his  possession  of  the  capital 
city.  He  celebrated  mass  in  the  Lateran  Church,  and 
at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  But  Rome,  which  would 
hardly  endure  the  power  of  a  Pope  with  undiluted 
authority,  was  no  safe  residence  for  one  with  a  con- 
tested title.  The  turbulence  of  the  people,  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Antipope,  the  neighborhood  of  some  of 
the  Germans  in  the  fortresses  around  (all  die  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  but  Civita  Vecchia,  Anagni,  and 
Terracina  was  in  theur  power),^  the  uncertainty  c£  sup- 
port from  Sicily,  which  was  now  threatened  with  civil 
war,  the  humiliation  of  Milan,  induced  him  to  seek 
reftige  in  France.  Leaving  a  r^resentative  of  his  au- 
thority, JuUus,  the  Cardinal  of  St.  John,  he  embarked 
on  board  a  Sicilian  fleet :  Villani,  Archbishop  of  Impe- 
rialist Pisa,  had  met  him  at  Terracina  in  his  galley.* 
After  some  danger,  touching  at  Leghorn,  and  Porto 
Venere,  the  Archbishop  conveyed  him  to  Piombino, 
and  rendered  him  the  highest  honors :  from  thence  he 
reached  G^noa ;  and  having  remained  there  a  short 
time,  landed  on  the  coast  of  France,  near  Monlpellier.' 

1  ITit  Alexand.  m. 
s  ManngoDi,  Chronica  Pisana,  p.  96. 

<  He  disembarked  near  Montpellier,  April,  116S;  reSmbaikdd  at  the  aamt 
Dlace,  September,  1166. 
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He  was  received  everywhere  with  demonstrations  of 
the  utmost  respect.     There  were  some  threatening  ap« 
pearances,  a  suspicious  agreement,  into  which  Louis 
had  been  betrayed,  or  had  weakly  consented  to,  that  he 
would  meet  the  Emperor  Frederick  at  Lannes  in  Bur- 
gundy, each  with  his  Pope,  to  decide  the  great  contro- 
versy, or  with  the  design  of  raising  a  third  Pope ;  and 
there  was  an  agreement  which,  neither  being  in  ear 
nest,  each  eluded  with  no  great  respect  for  soon  after 
veracity.^     Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  uei.^^ 
rival  kings  of  France  and  England  seemed  to  forget 
their  differences  to  pay  him  honor.     He  was  met  by 
both  at  Courcy  on  the  Loire ;  the  two  kings  Feb.  9,  uea. 
walked  on  either  side  of  his  horse,  holding  his  bridle, 
and  so  conducted  him  into  the  town.     There  Apru  8. 
for  above  three  years  he  dwelt,  maintaining  the  state, 
and  performing  all  the  functions  of  a  Pope  in  every 
part  of  Europe  which  acknowledged  his  sway.    During 
his  absence  Frederick  and  Frederick's  Pope  seemed  at 
first  to  be  establishing  their  power  beyond  all  chance 
of  resistance  throughout  Italy.     Milan  fell,^  and  suf- 
fered the  terrible  vengeance  of  the  Emperor ;  March  ae. 
her  walls  were  razed,  her  citizens  dispersed.     Sicily 

1  The  whole  account  of  this  affair,  in  which  appears  the  oonsammate 
weakness  of  Louis  of  France,  at  his  first  interview  the  slave  of  Alexander, 
■nd  tiie  adroit  pliancy  mingled  with  firmness  of  Pope  Alexander,  is  in  the 
Hist  Veziliensis  (apud  Duchesne,  and  in  Guizot*s  Collection  des  M^moires, 
vol.  yii.)  compared  wiUi  Vit.  Alexandri,  apud  Muratori.  See  Renter, 
Geschicht^  Alexander  UT.,  Berlin.  The  Protestant  biographer  is  a 
thorough-going  partisan  of  the  subject  of  his  biography  —  almost  as  much 
overawed  as  the  convert  Hurter  by  Innocent  III.  —  and  almost  as  high  a 
fiildebrandine.  He  seems  to  me  to  estimate  the  character  of  Alexander, 
•ven  firom  that  point  of  view,  much  too  highly. 

>  In  the  plunder  of  Milan  the  relics  of  the  three  kings  fell  to  the  share  of 
Am  Archbishop  of  Cologne:  that  city  has  ever  since  boasted  of  the  holy 
Ipofl.  —  Otto  de  Sanot.  Bias.  cxvi. 
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was  a  prey  to  civil  factions,  and  it  might  seem  to  de- 
pend on  the  leisure  or  the  caprice  of  Frederick,  how 
soon  he  would  subjugate  the  rest  of  Italy  to  his  iron 
and  absolute  tyranny.  But  dark  reverses  were  to  couie. 
Death  of  Two  years  after  the  departure  of  Alexander 
adtu  20, '  to  France,  the  Antipope  Victor  died  at  Lucca. 
Guido  (^  Crema  was  chosen,  it  was  said  by 

PaMhaim.  i^T       Til  11  tin 

ApxU22.       one  Cardinal  only,  but  by  a  large  bodyot 
Lombard   clergy,   and    took    the    name    of   Paschal 

ra. 

At  this  period  the  whole  mind  of  Christendom  was 
Thomas  i  drawn  away  and  absorbed  by  a  contest  in  a 
^^^^  remoter  province  of  the  Christian  world, 
which  for  a  time  obscured,  at  least  among  the  more 
religious,  and  all  who  were  enthralled  to  die  popular 
and  dominant  religion  (in  truth,  the  larger  part  of  Eu- 
rope), both  the  wars  of  monarchy  and  republicanism 
m  Northern  Italy,  and  the  strife  of  Pope  and  Anti- 
pope.  Neither  Alexander  III.  nor  Paschal  III.  in 
their  own  day  occupied  to  such  an  extent  the  thoughts 
of  the  clergy  and  the  laity  throughout  Christendom ; 
the  church  has  scarcely  a  saint  so  speedily  canonized 
after  his  death,  so  widely  or  so  ferv«itly  worshipped, 
as  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Nor 
was  it  only  the  personal  character  of  the  antagonists, 
or  the  circumstances  of  the  strife,  it  was  the  great  prin- 
ciple involved,  comprehending  as  it  did  the  whole  au- 
thority and  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  which 
gave  this  commanding  interest  to  the  new  war  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers.  It  was  in  England 
that  this  war  was  waged ;  on  its  event  depended  to  a 
great  degree  the  maintenance  of  the  hierarchy,  as  a 
separate  and  privileged   caste  of  mankind,  subject  to 
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its  own  jurisdiction,  and  irresponsible  but  to  its  own 
superiors. 

Our  history,  therefore,  enters  at  length  into  this  con- 
test, not  from  pardonable  nationality  over-estimating  its 
importance,  but  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  chapter  in 
the  annals  of  Christianity  indispensable  to  its  complete- 
ness, general  in  its  interest,  and  beyond  almost  all  otheri 
characteristic  of  its  age.  Nor  is  it  insulated  from  the 
common  affairs  of  Latin  Christendom.  Throughout, 
the  history  of  Becket  is  in  the  closest  connection  with 
that  of  Pope  Alexander,  and  that  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  and  his  Antipope.  If  not  the  fete  of  Becket, 
his  support  by  Alexander  III.  depends  on  the  variable 
fortunes  of  the  Pope.  While  Alexander  is  in  France 
(in  which  Henry  of  England  had  a  wider  dominion 
than  the  King  of  France),  Becket  is  somewhat  coldly 
urged  to  prudence  and  moderation.  Still  more  when 
Alexander  is  returned  to  Italy.  Then  Becket's  cause 
rises  and  fells  with  the  Pope's  prosperous  or  adverse 
fortunes :  it  depends  on  the  predominance  or  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Imperial  power.  The  gold  of  England  is 
the  strength  of  Alexander.  When  Frederick  is  in  the 
ascendant,  and  Henry  threatens  to  withhold  those  sup- 
plies which  maintain  the  Papal  armies  in  the  South,  or 
the  Papal  interests  in  Milan  and  the  Lombard  cities ; 
or  when  Henry  threatens  to  fell  off  to  the  Antipope ; 
Becket  is  wellnigh  abandoned.  Becket  himself  cannot 
disguise  his  indignation  at  the  tergiversation  of  the 
Pope,  the  venality  of  the  College  of  Cardinals.  No 
sooner  is  Frederick's  power  on  the  wane ;  no  sooner 
has  he  suffered  some  <^  those  fetal  disasters  which 
smote  his  authority,  than  Becket  raises  the  song  of 
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triumph.     He  knows  that  Pope  Alexander  will  now 
dare  to  support  him  to  the  utmost. 

The  Norman  conquest  of  England  was  as  total  a 
revolution  in  the  Church  of  the  island  as  in  die  civil 
government  and  social  conditictn.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
clergy,  since  the  days  of  Dunstan,  had  produced  no 
remarkable  man.  The  triumph  of  monasticism  had 
enfeebled  without  sanctifying  the  secular  clergy ;  it  had 
spread  over  the  island  all  its  superstition,  its  thraldom 
of  the  mind,  its  reckless  [Mx>digality  of  lands  and  riches 
to  pious  uses,  without  its  vigor,  its  learning,  its  indus- 
trial civilization.  Like  its  fiiithful  disciple,  its  humble 
acolyte,  its  munificent  patron,  Eklward  the  Confessor, 
it  might  conceal  much  gentle  and  amiable  goodness ; 
but  its  outward  character  was  that  oi  timid  and  un- 
worldly ignorance,  unfit  to  rule,  and  exercising  but 
feeble  and  unbeneficial  influence  over  a  population  be- 
come at  once  more  rude  and  fierce,  and  more  oppressed 
and  servile,  by  the  Danish  ccmquest.  Its  ignorance 
may  have  been  exaggerated.  Though  it  may  have 
been  true  that  hardly  a  priest  from  Trent  to  Thames 
understood  Latin,  that  the  services  of  the  church,  per- 
formed by  men  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical language,  must  have  lost  all  solemnity  ;  yet  the 
Anglo-Saxons  possessed  a  large  store  of  vernacular 
Christian  literature — poems,  homilies,  legends.  They 
had  begun  to  form  an  independent  Teutonic  Christi- 
anity. Equally  wonderfiil  was  the  multitude  of  their 
kings  who  had  taken  the  cowl,  or  on  their  thrones  lived 
a  monastic  life  and  remained  masters  of  wealth  only 
to  bestow  it  on  the  poor  and  on  monasteries.  The 
multitude  of  saints  (no  town  was  without  its  saint) 
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was  SO  numerous  as  to  surpass  all  power  of  memory  to 
retain  them,  and  wanted  writers  to  record  them.^ 

The  Normans  were  not  only  the  foremost  nation  in 
arms,  in  personal  strength,  valor,  enterprise,  persever- 
ance,  and  all  the  greater  qualities  of  a  military  aristoc- 
racy :  by  a  singular  accident,  it  might  be  called,  they 
possessed  a  seminary  of  the  most  learned  and  able 
churchmen.  The  martial,  ambitious,  unlearned  Odo 
of  Bayeux  was  no  doubt  the  type  of  many  of  the  Nor- 
man prelates;  of  some  of  those  on  whom  the  Con- 
queror, when  he  built  up  his  great  system  of  ecclesi- 
astical feudalism  in  the  conquered  land,  bestowed  some 
of  the  great  sees  in  England,  of  which  he  had  dispos- 
sessed the  defeated  Saxons.  But  from  the  same  mon- 
astery of  Bee  came  in  succession  two  Primates  of  the 
Norman  Church  in  England,  in  learning,  sanctity,  and 
general  ability  not  inferior  to  any  bishops  of  their  time 
in  Christendom  —  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  Lanfranc, 
to  whom  the  Church  had  looked  up  as  the  most  power- 
ful antagonist  of  Berengar;  Anselm  as  the  profound 
metaphysician,  who  was  to  retain  as  willing  prisoners, 
within  the  pale  of  orthodoxjr,  those  strong  speculative 
minds  which  before,  and  afterwards  during  the  days 
of  Ab^lard,  should  venture  into  those  dangerous  re» 
gions. 

The  Abbey  of  Bee,  as  has  been  said,  had  been 

1  ''De  regibofl  dico  qui  pro  ampUtudine  potestatiii  licenter  indalgere 
ipplnpUUfeas  poesent;  quomm  quidam  in  patrift,  qnidam  Roms,  mntato 
habitm,  oooleste  lacrati  sunt  regnum,  beatum  nacti  commerdom:  molti 
Bpecie  tenofl,  tot&  vitft  mundum  amplexi;  at  thesanros  egenis  efFonderent, 
monasteriis  dirideront  Quid  dicam  de  tot  episcopis,  heremitis,  abbatibus. 
Nonne  tota  insula  tantia  reliqnils  indigenanim  ftilgarat  nt  vix  vicum  all^ 
quern  prstereas,  nbi  novi  sancti  nomen  non  andias !  qnam  mnltonim  etian 
periit  memoria,  pro  scriptomm  inopi&."— Will.  Hahnes.  p.  417,  edit  Hist 
Soa 
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founded  bj  a  rude  Norman  knight,  Heriuin,  in  one  of 
▲bbtjoT  those  strange  accesses  of  devotion  which  sad* 
^^'  denly  changed  men  of  the  most  uncongenial 

minds  and  most  adverse  habits  into  models  of  the  most 
austere  and  almost  furious  piety.  Herluin  was  as  igno- 
rant as  he  was  rude  ;  his  followers,  who  soon  gathered 
around  him,  scarcely  less  so.  But  the  Mcmasteiy  of 
Bee,  before  half  a  century  had  elapsed,  was  a  seat  of 
learning.  Strangers  who  were  wandering  over  Eu- 
rope found  that  which  was  too  often  wanting  in  the 
richer  and  settled  convents,  seclusion  and  austerity. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Lanfranc :  in  the  Abbey  <^ 
Bee  there  was  rigor  enough  to  satbfy  the  most  intense 
craving  after  self-torture.  But  the  courtly  Italian 
scholar  was  not  lost  in  the  Norman  monk.  Lanfiimc 
became  at  once  a  model  of  the  severest  austerity  and 
the  accomplished  theologian,  to  whom  Latin  Christen- 
dom looked  up  as  the  champion  of  her  vital  doctrine. 
Lanftttnc  became  Abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen. 

The  Norman  conqueror  found  that,  although  he  had 
subjugated  the  Anglo-Saxon  thanes  and  Anglo-Saxon 
people,  he  had  not  subjugated  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy. 
Notwithstanding  the  Papal  benediction  of  the  conquest 
of  England,  the  manner  in  which  Alexander  II.  openly 
espoused  the  cause,  and  the  greater  Hildebrand  treated 
the  kindred  mind  of  the  Conqueror  with  respect  shown 
to  no  other  monarch  in  Christendom,  there  was  long 
a  stubborn  inert  resistance,  which  with  so  superstitioqa 
a  people  might  anywhere  burst  out  into  insurrection. 
As  he  had  seized  and  confiscated  the  estates  of  the 
thanes,  so  the  Conqueror  put  into  safer,  into  worthier 
hands,  the  great  benefices  of  the  Church,  Lanfiranc 
(there  could  be  no  wiser  measure  than  to  advance  a 
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man  so  famous  for  piet j  and  learning  throughout  Chris- 
tendom) was  summoned  to  assume  the  primacj,  fi:t>m 
which  the  Conqueror,  of  his  own  wiDy  though  not  with- 
out Papal  sanction,  had  degraded  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Sdgand.  Lanfranc  resbted,  not  only  from  monastic 
aversion  to  state  and  secular  pursuits,  but  from  unwill- 
ingness to  rule  a  barbarous  people,  of  whose  language 
he  was  ignorant.  Lanfranc  yielded :  he  came  as  a  Noi> 
man ;  his  first  act  was  to  impose  penance  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  soldiers  who  had  dared  to  oppose  William  at 
Hastings ;  even  on  the  archers  whose  bolts  had  flown 
at  random,  and  did  slay  or  might  have  slain  Norman 
knights. 

The  Primate  consummated  the  work  of  William  in 
ejecting  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops  and  clergy.  William 
would  even  proscribe  their  Saints:  names  unknown, 
barbarous,  which  refrised  to  harmonize  with  Latin, 
were  ignominiously  struck  out  of  the  calendar  as  un- 
authorized and  intrusive.  The  Primate  proceeded  to 
the  degradation  of  the  holy  Wulstan  of  Worcester, 
His  crime  was  want  of  learning,  ignorance  of  French, 
perhaps  rather  of  Latin.  Wulstan,  the  pride,  the  holy 
example  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  episcopate,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Synod :  **  From  the  first  I  knew  my  unworthi- 
ness.  I  was  compelled  to  be  a  bishop :  the  clergy,  the 
prelates,  my  master,  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  laid  this  burden  on  my  shoulder."  He  advanced 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Confessor  ;  he  laid  down  his  crosier 
on  the  stone :  "  Master,  to  thee  only  I  yield  up  my 
staff."  He  took  his  seat  among  the  monks.  The 
crosier  remained  imbedded  in  the  stone  ;  and  this  won- 
der, which  might  seem  as  if  the  Confessor  approveci 
the  resignation,  was  interpreted  the  other  way.     Wul* 
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Btan  alone  retained  his  see.  The  Anglo-Saxon  seculai 
clergy,  notwithstanding  the  triumph  of  monasticism, 
the  severe  laws  of  Edgar,  even  of  Canute,  still  clung 
to  their  right  or  usage  of  marriage.  Lanfranc  could 
disguise  even  to  himself  as  zeal  against  the  married 
priests,  his  persecution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy. 

A  long  so  imperious  as  William,  and  a  churchman 
80  firm  as  Lanfranc,  could  hardly  avoid  collision. 
Though  they  scrupled  not  to  despoil  the  Saxon  prelates, 
the  Church  must  sufier  no  spoliati<Mi.  The  estates  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury  must  pass  whole  and  inviolable. 
0^0  of  The  uterine  brother  of  the  King  (his  mother's 
Bftyrax.  g^jj  Hjy  ^  second  marriage),  Odo  the  magni& 
icent  and  able  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  his  counsellor  in  peace, 
ever  by  his  side  in  war,  though  he  neither  wore  arms 
nor  engaged  in  battle,  had  seized,  as  Count  of  Kent, 
twenty-five  manors  belonging  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See.^ 
The  Primate  summoned  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  to  public 
judgment  on  Penenden  Heath  ;  the  award  was  in  the 
Archbishop's  &vor.  Still  William  honored  Lanfiranc : 
Lanfi:anc,  in  the  King's  absence  in  Normandy,  was 
chief  justiciary,  vicegerent  within  the  realm.  Lan- 
fitmc  respected  Williun.  When  the  Conqueror  hau^ 
tily  rejected  the  demand  of  Hildebrand  himself  for 
allegiance  and  subsidy,  we  hear  no  remonstrance  fix>m 
the  Primate.  The  Primate  refused  to  go  to  Rome  at 
the  summons  of  the  Pope.  William  Rufus,  while 
Lanfranc  lived,  in  some  degree  restrained  his  covetous 
encroachments  on  the  wealth  of  the  Church.    Lanfi-anc 

^  Odo  of  Bayeux,  according  to  Malmesbuij,  had  even  higher  aapirmtioaia; 
his  wealth,  like  Wolsey's,  was  derigned  to  bnj  the  Papacy  itself  **  la 
•ggerendii  thesaoris  minis,  tergiversari  mirsD  astntis;  peoe  Papatum  Ro- 
maniun  absens  a  civibos  mercatus  ftierit:  peias  peregrinomm  epistolis  et 
oommis  infiirdeiis.**  —  p.  467. 
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had  the  pmdence  not  to  provoke  the  tmgovemable 
King.     But  for  five  years  after  the  death  of  Lanfi*anc 
Rofns  would   have  no  Primate,  whose  importunate 
control  he  thus  escaped,  while  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
verted to  bis  own  uses,  without  remonstrance,  or  at 
least  without  resistance,  the  splendid  revenue  of  the 
see.     Nothing  but  the  wrath  of  God,  as  he  supposed, 
during  an  illness  which  threatened  his  life,  compelled 
him  to  place  the  crosier  in  the  hands  of  the  Loaom, 
meek  and,  as  he  hoped,  unworldly  Anselm.  of  oaate^ 
It  required  as  much  violence  in  the  whole  A^iooa 
nation,  to  whom  Anselm's  fame  and  virtues  were  so 
well  known,  to  compel  Anselm  to  accept  the  primacy, 
as  to  induce  the  King  to  bestow  it. 

But  when  Primate,  Anselm,  the  monk,  the  philos- 
opher, was  as  high,  as  impracticable  a  churchman  as 
the  boldest  or  the  haughtiest.  Anselm's  was  passive 
courage,  Anselm's  was  gentle  endurance ;  but  as  un- 
yielding, as  impregnable,  as  that  of  Lanfiranc,  even  of 
Hildebrand  himself.  No  one  concession  could  be  wrung 
firom  him  of  property,  of  right,  or  of  immunity  belong- 
ing to  his  Church.  He  was  a  man  whom  no  humilia- 
tion could  humble :  privation,  even  pain,  he  bore  not 
only  with  the  patience  but  with  the  joy  of  a  monk. 
He  was  exiled :  he  returned  the  same  meek,  unoffend- 
ing, unimpassioned  man.  His  chief  o^  first  quarrel 
with  Rufus  was  as  to  which  of  the  Popes  England 
should  acknowledge.  The  Norman  Anselm  had  before 
his  advancement  acknowledged  Urban.  It  ended  in 
Urban  being  the  Pope  of  England.  Nor  was  it  with 
the  violent,  rapacious  Rufus  alone  that  Anselm  stood  in 
this  quiet,  unconquerable  oppugnancy ;  the  more  pru- 
dent and  politic  Heniy  I.  is  committed  in  the  same 
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strife.  It  was  now  the  question  of  Investitures.  At 
Rome,  during  his  first  exile,  Ansehn  was  deeply  im- 
pregnated with  the  Italian  notions  of  Investiture,  that 
**  venomous  source  of  all  simony.'*  But  the  Norman 
kings  were  as  determined  to  assert  their  feudal  suprem- 
acy as  the  Pranconian  or  Hohenstaufen  Emperors. 

Anselm  is  again  in  Rome :  the  Pope  Urban  threat 
ens  to  excommunicate  the  King  of  England  ;  Anselm 
interferes;  the  King  is  not  actually  excommunicate, 
but  the  ban  is  on  all  his  faithful  counsellors.  At  length, 
afier  almost  a  life,  at  least  almost  an  archiepiscopate, 
passed  in  this  strife  with  the  Eling,  to  whom  in  all  other 
respects  except  as  regards  the  property  of  the  see  and 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  Anselm  is  the  most  loyal  of 
subjects,  the  great  dispute  about  Investitures  comes  tc 
an  end.  The  wise  Henry  I,  has  discovered  that,  by 
surrendering  a  barren  ceremony,  he  may  retain  the 
substantial  power.  He  consents  to  abandon  the  form 
of  granting  the  ring  and  pastoral  staff;  he  retains  the 
homage,  and  that  which  was  the  real  object  of  the 
strife,  the  power  of  appointing  to  the  wealthy  sees  and 
abbacies  of  the  realm.  The  Church  has  the  honor  of 
the  triumph  ;  has  wrung  away  the  seeming  concession  ; 
and  Anselm,  who  in  his  unworldly  views  had  hardly 
perhaps  comprehended  the  real  point  at  issue,  has  the 
glory  and  the  conscious  pride  of  success. 

But  the  splendid  and  opulent  benefices  of  the  Anglo- 
oii»ra«t«  Norman  Church  were  too  rich  prizes  to  be 
Anglo  bestowed  on  accomplished  scholars,  profound 

hiemrehj.  theologiaus,  holy  monks :  the  bishops  at  the 
close  of  Henry's  reign  are  barons  rather  than  prelates, 
their  palaces  are  castles,  their  retainers  vassals  in  arms. 
The  wars  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Matilda 
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are  episcopal  at  least  as  much  as  baronial  wars.  It  is 
the  brother  of  Stephen,  Henry  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  legate  of  the  Pope,  who  is  the  author  of  Stephen's 
advancement.  The  citizens  of  London  proclaim  him  : 
the  coronation  is  at  Winchester.  The  feeble  Arch- 
bishop Theobald,  the  one  less  worldly  prelate,  yields 
to  the  more  commanding  mind  of  the  royal  bishop.  In 
the  Council  of  Oxford  it  was  openly  declared  that  the 
right  to  elect  the  king  was  in  the  bishops.^  The  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  had  two  nephews,  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln 
and  of  Ely ;  one  of  his  sons  (his  sons  by  his  concubine, 
Maud  of  Ramsbury)  was  Chancellor,^  one  Treasurer. 
Until  the  allegiance  of  the  Bishops  to  Stephen  wavered, 
the  title  of  Matilda  was  hardly  dangerous  to  the  King. 
Stephen  arrested  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln 
at  Oxford,  compelled  them  to  surrender  their  strong 
castles  of  Newark,  Salisbury,  Sherborne,  and  Malmes- 
bury.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  flew  to  arms,  threw  himself 
into  Devizes ;  it  was  only  the  threat  to  hang  up  his 
nephew,  which  compelled  him  to  capitulate.^  It  was 
a  strange  confusion.  The  whole  of  the  bishops'  castles, 
treasures,  munitions  of  war,  were  seized  into  the  King's 
hands ;  he  held  them  in  the  most  rigid  and  inexorable 
grasp ;  *  yet  at  the  same  time  Stephen  did  public  pen- 
ance for  having  dared  to  lay  his  impious  hands  on  the 
"  Christs  of  the  Lord."  The  revolt  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  was  only  the  signal  for  the  general  war :  Stephen 
was  taken  in  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  his  defeated  army 
was  under  the  walls  of  that  city  to  chastise  the  Bishop. 

^  **  Eorom  mftjori  parti  cleri  Anglis,  ad  ciy  iS  jus  potiasuniim  ipeetal 
principem  eligere,  simulqae  ordioarv."  ^-p.  746. 
s  **  Qui  nepoB  esse  et  plusquam  nepos  ferebatui.*' 
*  GesU  Stephani,  p.  50. 
4  lb,  p.  61. 
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If  Matilda^s  pride  had  not  alienated  Henry  of  Win* 
Chester,  as  her  exactions  did  the  citizens  of  London, 
she  might  have  obtained  at  once  full  possession  of  the 
throne.  It  was  in  besieging  the  castle  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  in  that  city  that  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
the  leader  of  her  party,  was  attacked  by  the  Londoners 
under  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  person,  and  was 
taken  in  his  retreat  to  Bristol.  The  Archbishop  Theo- 
bald, who  had  now  espoused  Matilda's  cause,  hardly  es- 
caped. 

Such  were  the  prelates  of  England  just  brfore  the 
commencement  of  Henry  11,  *s  reign :  all,  says  a  •  on- 
temporary  writer,  or  almost  all,  wearing  arms  min- 
gling in  war,  indulging  in  all  the  cruelties  and  exucdons 
of  war.*  The  lower  clergy  could  hardly,  with  such 
examples,  be  otherwise  than,  too  many  of  them,  lawless 
and  violent  men.  Yet  the  Church  demanded  for  the 
property  and  persons  of  such  prelates  and  such  clergy 
an  absolute,  inviolable  sanctity.  The  seizure  of  their 
palaces,  though  fortified  and  garrisoned,  was  an  inva- 
sion of  the  property  of  the  Church,  The  seizure, 
maltreatment,  imprisonment,  far  more  any  sentence  of 
the  law  in  the  King's  Courts  upon  their  persons  was 
impiety,  sacrilege.* 

Such  had  been,  not  many  years  before,  the  state  of 
the  clergy  in  England,  when  broke  out  in  England, 

1  **  Ipsi  nihilominns,  ipsi  q»iscopi,  quod  pudet  qnidem  dicere,  non  tamen 
omnfls,  sed  plurimi  ex  omnibus,  ferro  •cdncti,  annis  instnicti,  com  pfttriis 
perrenoribns  saperbiasimis  inye«ti  equSs,  prods  ptrtidpes  in  mOites  beUid 
Borte  interceptos  vel  peconiosos  qniboacimque  occnmint  Tincolis  et  crucict- 
ibus  ezponere/'  ftc  -^  Gesta  Steph.  p.  99. 

s  **  Si  episcopi  tnunitem  jnstitis  in  aliqno  txmnagrederantor  non  ene  regis 
Bed  canonom  judicium :  sine  publico  et  ecdesiastfoo  conollio  iUoe  nulla  pos- 
aaasione  privari  posse."  —  Malmesb.  p.  719.  The  grant  of  these  castl«s 
when  surrendered  to  lajraeu,  was  an  invasion  on  Church  property. 
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and  was  waged  for  so  many  years,  the  great  stiife  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  sacerdotal  order  as  a  peculiar 
caste  of  mankind,  for  its  sole  jurisdiction  and  its  irre- 
sponsibility. Every  individual  in  that  caste,  to  its 
lowest  door-keeper,  claimed  an  absolute  immimity  from 
capital  punishment.  The  executioner  in  those  ages 
sacrificed  hundreds  of  common  human  lives  to  the 
terror  of  the  law.  The  churchman  alone,  to  the  most 
menial  of  the  clerical  body,  stood  above  such  law. 
The  churchman  too  was  judge  without  appeal  in  all 
causes  of  privilege  or  of  property,  which  he  possessed 
or  in  which  he  claimed  the  right  of  possession. 

This  strife  was  to  be  carried  on  with  all  the  anima^ 
tion  and  interest  of  a  single  combat,  instead  of  the  long 
and  confused  conflict  of  order  against  order.  Nor  was 
it  complicated  with  any  of  those  intricate  relations  of 
the  imperial  and  the  papal  power  (the  Emperor  claim- 
ing to  be  the  representative  of  the  Csesars  of  Rome, 
the  Popes  not  only  to  be  successors  of  the  chief  of  the 
apostles,  but  also  temporal  sovereigns  of  Rome),  which 
had  drawn  out  to  such  interminable  length  the  contest 
between  the  ponti£&  and  the  houses  of  Pranconia  and 
Hohenstaufen.  The  champion  of  the  civil  power  was 
Henry  II.  of  England,  a  sovereign,  at  his  Hemyn. 
accession,  with  the  most  extensive  territories  and  least 
limited  power,  with  vast  conunand  of  wealth,  above 
any  monarch  of  his  time ;  a  man  of  great  ability,  de- 
cision, and  activity ;  of  ungovernable  passions  and  in- 
tense pride,  which  did  not  prevent  him  fi^m  stooping 
to  dissimulation,  intrigue  and  subtle  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Churchman,  a  subject  of  that  Beeket. 
sovereign,  not  of  noble  birth,  but  advanced  by  th^ 
grace  of  the  king  to  the  highest  secular  power ;   yet 
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when  raised  by  his  owu  transcendent  capacity  and  by 
the  same  misjudging  &vor  to  the  height  of  ecclesias- 
tical dignity,  sternly  and  at  once  rending  asunder  all 
ties  of  attachment  and  gratitude,  sacrificing  the  un- 
bounded power  and  influence  which  he  might  have 
retained  if  he  had  still  condescended  to  be  the  fitvorite 
of  the  king ;  an  exile,  yet  so  formidable  as  to  be  re- 
ceived not  as  a  fiigitive,  but  at  once  as  a  most  valuable 
ally  and  an  object  of  profound  reverence  by  the  King 
of  France,  and  by  other  foreign  princes.  For  seven 
years  Becket  inflexibly  maintains  his  ground  against 
the  king,  and  almost  all  the  more  powerful  prelates  of 
England,  and  some  of  Normandy.  At  times  seemingly- 
abandoned  by  the  Pope  himself,  yet  disdaining  to  yield, 
and  rebuking  even  the  Pope  for  his  dastardly  and  tem- 
porizing policy,  he  at  length  extorts  his  restoration  to 
his  see  from  the  reluctant  monarch.  His  barbarous 
assassination  gave  a  t^nporary,  perhaps,  but  complete 
triumph  to  his  cause.  The  king,  though  not  actually 
implicated  in  the  murder,  cannot  avert  the  universal 
indignation  but  by  the  most  humiliating  submission, 
absolute  prostration  before  the  sacerdotal  power,  and 
by  public  and  ignominious  penance.  Becket  was  the 
martyr  for  the  Church,  and  this  not  only  in  the  first 
paroxysm  of  devotion,  and  not  only  with  the  clergy, 
whom  the  murder  of  a  holy  prelate  threw  entirely  on 
his  side,  but  with  the  whole  people,  to  whom  his  bound- 
less charities,  his  splendor,  his  sufierings,  his  exile,  and 
the  imposing  austerity  of  his  life,  had  rendered  him  an 
object  of  awe  and  of  love.  He  was  the  Saint  whom 
the  Church  hastened  to  canonize,  was  compared  in  lan- 
guage, to  us  awfiilly  profiine,  in  his  own  time  that  of 
natural  veneration,  to  the  Saviour  himself.     The  wor- 
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ship  of  Becket  —  and  in  those  days  it  would  be  difficult 
to  discriminate  between  popular  worship  and  absolute 
adoration  —  superseded,  not  in  Canterbury  alone,  nor 
in  England  alone,  that  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  even  of 
his  Virgin  Mother. 

Popular  poetry,  after  the  sanctification  of  Becket, 
delighted  in  throwing  the  rich  colors  of  mar-  Legmd. 
vel  over  his  birth  and  parentage.  It  invented,  or 
rather  interwove  with  the  pedigree  of  the  martyr,  one 
of  those  romantic  traditions  which  grew  out  of  the 
wild  adventures  of  the  crusades,  and  which  occur  in 
various  forms  in  the  ballads  of  all  nations.  That  so 
great  a  saint  should  be  the  son  of  a  gallant  champion 
of  the  cross,  and  of  a  Saracen  princess,  was  a  fiction 
too  attractive  not  to  win  general  acceptance.^  The 
father  of  Becket,  so  runs  the  legend,  a  gallant  soldier, 
was  a  captive  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  inspired  the 
daughter  of  his  master  with  an  ardent  attachment. 
Through  her  means  he  made  his  escape;  but  the 
enamored  princess  could  not  endure  life  without  hira. 
She  too  fled  and  made  her  way  to  Europe.  She  had 
learned  but  two  words  of  the  Christian  language,  Lon- 
don and  Gilbert.  With  these  two  magic  soimds  upon 
her  lips  she  reached  London;  and  aB  she  wandered 
tlirough  the  streets,  constantly  repeating  the  name  of 
Gilbeort,  she  was  met  by  Socket's  faithful  servant. 
Becket,  as  a  good  Christian,  seems  to  have  entertained 
religious  scruples  as  to  the  propriety  of  wedding  the 

1  Hie  Mriy  liA  of  Becket  has  been  mystifled  both  hj  the  imaginatiTe 
lendeneiee  of  <lie  age  immediately  following  his  own,  and  by  the  theorising 
tendendea  of  modem  history.  I  shall  shock  some  readers  by  nnscmpii* 
lonaly  rejecting  the  tale  of  the  Saracen  princess;  if  ever  there  was  an  his- 
loric  ballad,  an  nnqnestionable  ballad;  as  well  as  the  Saxon  descent  of 
Packet,  as  undeniably  an  historic  fable. 
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faithful,  but  misbelieving^  or,  it  might  be,  not  sincerely 
believing  maiden.  The  case  was  submitted  to  the 
highest  authority,  and  argued  before  the  Bishop  of 
London.  The  issue  was  the  baptism  of  the  princess, 
by  the  name  of  Matilda  (that  of  the  empress  queen), 
and  their  marriage  in  St.  Paul's  with  the  utmost  pub- 
licity and  splendor. 

But  of  this  wondrous  tale,  not  one  word  had  reached 
the  ears  of  any  of 'the  seven  or  eight  ccmtemporary 
biographers  of  Becket,  most  of  them  his  most  intunate 
fiiends  or  his  most  faithful  attendants.^  It  was  neither 
known  to  John  of  Salisbury,  his  confidental  adviser 
and  correspondent,  nor  to  Fitz-Stephen,  an  officer  of 
his  court  in  chancery,  and  dean  of  his  chapel  when 
archbishop,  who  was  with  him  at  Northampton,  and  at 
his  death ;  nor  to  Herbert  de  Bosham,  likewise  one  of 
his  ofHcers  when  chancellor,  and  his  faithftil  attendant 
throughout  his  exile ;  nor  to  the  monk  of  Pontigny, 

^  There  aie  no  less  than  seven  tail  oontempomy,  or  neartj  oontempo- 
rmry,  Lives  of  Becket,  besides  fragments,  legends,  and  ^  Passions.**  Dr. 
Giles  has  reprinted,  and  in  some  respects  enlarged,  those  iroiks  fVom  the 
authority  of  MSS.  I  give  them  in  the  order  of  his  volames.  I.  Vita 
Sancti  Thom».  Anctore  Edward  Grim.  II.  Auctore  Roger  de  Pontmiaco. 
ni.  Auctore  Willelmo  Fillo  Stephani.  IV.  Auctoribus  Joanne  Decano 
Salisbnriensi,  et  Alano  Abbate  Teuksburiensi.  V.  Anctore  Willelmo  Gan- 
terburiensi.  VI.  Auctore  Anonjmo  Lambethiensi.  VII.  Anctore  Her- 
berto  de  Bosham.  Of  these.  Grim,  Fitz-Stephen,  and  Herbert  de  Bosham 
were  throughout  his  life  in  more  or  less  dose  attendance  on  Becket  The 
learned  John  of  Salisbury  was  his  bosom  friend  and  counsellor.  Boger  of 
Pontigny  was  his  intimate  associate  and  friend  in  that  monastery.  William 
was  probably  prior  of  Canterbury  at  the  time  of  Becket*s  death.  The 
sixth  professes  also  to  have  been  witness  to  the  death  of  Becket.  (He  is 
called  Lambethiensis  by  Dr.  Giles,  merely  because  the  MS.  is  in  the  Lam- 
beth Library.)  Add  to  these  the  curious  French  poem,  written  five  yean 
after  the  nnuder  of  Becket,  by  Gramier  of  Pont  S.  BCazenoe,  part]|y  piib> 
lished  in  the  Berlin  Transactions,  by  the  learned  Immannel  Bekker.  AU 
these,  it  must  be  remembered,  write  of  the  man ;  the  later  monkish  writeff 
^though  near  the  time,  Hoveden,  Gervase,  Diceto,  Bromptoa)  of  the  8aSnC 
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who  waited  upon  him  and  enjoyed  his  most  intimate 
confidence  during  his  retreat  in  that  convent ;  nor  to 
Edward  Grim,  his  standard-bearer,  who,  on  his  way 
from  Clarendon,  reproached  him  with  his  weakness, 
and  having  been  constantly  attached  to  his  person, 
finally  interposed  his  arm  between  his  master  and  the 
first  blow  of  the  assassin.  Nor  were  these  ardent  ad- 
mirers of  Becket  silent  from  any  severe  aversion  to 
the  marvellous;  they  relate,  with  unsuspecting  faith, 
dreams  and  prognostics  which  revealed  to  the  mother 
the  Aiture  greatness  of  her  son,  even  his  elevation  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury.^ 

To  the  Saxon  descent  of  Becket,  a  theory  in  which, 
on  the  authority  of  an  eloquent  French  writer,^  modem 
history  has  seemed  disposed  to  acquiesce,  these  biogra* 
phers  not  merely  give  no  support,  but  furnish  direct 
contradiction.  The  lower  people  no  doubt  admired 
during  his  life,  and  worshipped  after  death,  the  blessed 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  the  people  were  mostly 
Saxon.  But  it  was  not  as  a  Saxon,  but  as  a  Saint, 
that  Becket  was  the  object  of  unbounded  popularity 
during  his  life,  of  idolatry  afler  his  death. 

The  father  of  Becket,  according  to  the  distinct  words 
of  one  contemporary  biographer,  was  a  native  Parantage 
of  Rouen,  his  mother  of  Caen.^     Gilbert  was  tion. 

1  Brompton  is  not  the  eaiiiest  writer  who  recorded  this  tale;  he  took  ¥: 
ftom  the  Qoadrilogos  I.,  but  of  this  the  date  is  quite  oncertain.  The  ex 
act  date  of  Brompton  is  unknown.  See  prefiuse  in  Twysden.  He  goes 
down  to  the  end  of  Richard  II. 

^  Mens.  Thierry,  Hist,  des  Kormands.  Lord  Lyttelton  (Life  of  Heniy 
U.)  had  before  asserted  the  Saxon  descent  of  Becket:  perhaps  he  misled 
M.  'ITiienfy. 

>  The  anonymous  Lambethiensis,  after  stating  that  many  Norman  mer- 
dhants  were  allured  to  London  by  the  greater  mercantile  prosperity,  pro- 
ceeds: **£x  horum  numero  fttit  Gilbertus  quidam  cognomento  Becket, 
patri&  Rotomagensis  .  .  .  habuit  autem  uxorem,  nomine  Boseam  natione 
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no  knight-erranti  but  a  sober  merchant,  tempted  by 
commercial  advantages  to  settle  in  London:  his  mother 
neither  boasted  of  royal  Saracenic  blood,  nor  bore  the 
royal  name  of  Matilda ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  an 
honest  burgher  of  Caen.  His  Norman  descent  is  still 
further  confirmed  by  his  claim  of  relationship,  or  con- 
nection at  least,  as  of  common  Norman  descent,  with 
Archbishop  Theobald.^  The  parents  of  Becket,  he 
asserts  himself,  were  merchants  of  unimpeached  char- 
acter, not  of  the  lowest  class.  Gilbert  Becket  is  said 
to  have  served  the  honorable  o£Sce  of  sheriff,  but  his 
Bom  fortune  was  injured  by  fires  and  other  casual- 

44>.  ms.  ^^  a  The  young  Becket  received  his  earliest 
education  among  the  monks  of  Merton  in  Surrey, 
towards  whom  he  cherished  a  fond  attachment,  and 
delighted  to  visit  them  in  the  days  of  his  splendor. 
The  dwelling  of  a  respectable  London  merchant  seems 
to  have  been  a  place  where  strangers  of  very  different 
pursuits,  who  resorted  to  the  metropolis  of  England, 
took  up  their  lodging :  and  to  Gilbert  Becket's  house 
came  persons  both  disposed  and  qualified  to  cultivate  in 
various  ways  the  extraordinaiy  talents  displayed  by  the 
youth,  who  was  singularly  handsome,  and  of  enga^g 
manners.^  A  knight,  whose  name,  Richard  de  Aquila, 
occurs  with  distinction  in  the  annak  of  the  time,  one 
of  his  father's  guests,  delighted  in  initiating  the  gay 
and  spirited  boy  in  chiviJrous  exercises,  and  in  the 
chase  with  hawk  and  hound.    On  a  hawking  adventure 

CadomeDsem,  genere  borgensiiim  qnoque  noo  di^trem.'*  —  Apod  Gilea, 
B.  p.  73. 

1  See  below. 

s  "^  Oottd  si  ad  generis  Mi  ndSeam  et  ftogm&tmm  aeoe  tatrnderii, 
dvee  qnidem  ftierant  Londonienses,  in  medio  condrimn  ioonim  hab'tantet 
sine  quereUL,  nee  omaino  infimi.**  —  Epist.  130. 

•  Qrim,  p.  9.    Pootiniac,  p.  96. 
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the  young  Becket  narrowly  escaped  being  drowned 
in  the  Thames.  At  the  same  time,  or  soon  after, 
he  was  inured  to  business  by  acting  as  clerk  to  a 
wealthy  relative,  Osbom  Octuomini,  and  in  the  o£Sce 
of  the  Sheriff  of  London.^  His  accomplishments  were 
completed  by  a  short  residence  in  Paris,  the  best 
school  for  the  language  spoken  by  the  Norman  nobility. 
To  his  father's  house  came  likewise  two  learned  dvit- 
ians  from  Bologna,  no  doubt  on  some  mission  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  They  were  so  captivated 
by  young  Becket,  that  they  strongly  recommended  him 
to  Archbishop  Theobald,  whom  the  father  of  Becket 
reminded  of  their  common  honorable  descent  fix)m  a 
knightly  family  near  the  town  of  Thiersy.*  Becket 
was  at  once  on  the  high  road  of  advancement,  j^  4,^^ 
His  extraordinary  abilities  were  cultivated  by  ©?  a? Sroh- 
the  wise  patronage,  and  employed  in  the  ser-  ******®p* 
vice  of  the  primate.  Once  he  accompanied  that  prel- 
ate to  Rome;^  and  on  more  than  one  other  occasion 
visited  that  great  centre  of  Christian  afiairs.  He  was 
permitted  to  reside  for  a  certain  time  at  each  of  the 
great  schools  for  the  study  of  the  canon  law,  Bologna 
and  Auxerre.*  He  was  not,  however,  without  enemies. 
Even  in  the  court  of  Theobald  began  the  jealous  ri- 
valry with  Roger,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  then 
Ardideacon  of  Canterbury.^    Twice  the  superior  in- 

1  QriBkf  p*  8« 

*  **  So  fkmilJariuB,  quod  praflttos  Gflbertos  cum  domino  archipnwnle  d« 
pfopinqoitate  et  genexe  loqnebatiir:  nt  flle  ortu  Nomuumm  et  drom  Thierid 
Tillasn  de  oquestri  ordine  ii«ta  vidiiiui.**— FHi-Stephen,  1S4.  Thieny  ci 
TUeidiTme. 

*  Boger  de  Pontignj,  p.  100. 
4  Fitz^tephen,  p.  185. 

*  Aoeording  to  Fits^tqthen,  Thomas  was  less  learned  (miniis  Ittermtas'. 
than  his  rival,  but  of  loftier  diaracter  and  morals. — P.  184. 
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fluence  of  the  archdeacon  obtained  his  dismissal  from 
the  service  of  Theobald ;  twice  he  was  reinstated  hy 
the  good  oflSces  of  Walter,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  At 
length  the  elevation  of  Roger  to  the  see  of  York  left 
the  field  open  to  Becket  He  was  appointed  to  ths 
vacant  archdeaconry,  the  richest  benefice,  after  the 
bishoprics,  in  England.  From  that  time  he  ruled 
without  rival  in  the  favor  of  the  aged  Theobald.  Pre- 
ferments were  heaped  upon  him  by  the  lavish  bounty 
of  his  patron.^  During  his  exile  he  was  reproached 
with  his  ingratitude  to  the  king,  who  had  raised  him 
from  poverty.  "  Poverty ! "  he  rejoined  ;  **  even  then  I 
held  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  the  provostship 
of  Beverley,  a  great  many  churches,  and  several  pre- 
bends."^ The  trial  and  the  triumph  of  Becket^s 
precocious  abilities  was  a  negotiation  (£  the  utmost 
difficulty  with  the  court  of  Rome.  The  first  object 
was  to  obtain  the  legatine  power  for  Archbishop  Theo- 
bald ;  the  second  tended,  more  than  almost  all  meas- 
ures, to  secure  the  throne  of  England  to  the  house  of 
Plantagenet.  Archbishop  Theobald,  with  his  clergy, 
had  inclined  to  the  cause  of  Matilda  and  her  son ;  they 
had  refused  to  officiate  at  the  coronation  of  Eustace,  son 
of  King  Stephen.  Becket  not  merely  obtained  from 
Eugenius  III.  the  full  papal  approbation  of  this  refusal, 
but  a  condemnation  of  Stephen  (whose  title  had  before 
been  sanctioned  by  Engenius  liimself)  as  a  perjured 
usurper.^ 

^  "  Plurimn  eocloie,  pnebenda  noonuUs.- *  Among  the  UvJngB  w«ra  ok 
in  Kent,  and  St  Bfaiy  le  Stnmd ;  among  the  prebends,  two  at  London  and 
Lincoln.  The  archdeaconiy  of  Canterboiy  was  worth  100  poonds  of  sQTer 
a-year. 

3  Kpist.  180. 

•  Lord  Lyttelton  gives  a  ftiU  aocoant  of  this  transaetioii.  —  Book  i 
0.813. 
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But  on  the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  the  aged  Arch- 
bishop began  to  tremble  at  his  own  work ;  se-  aooomIoii  or 
rious  apprehensions  arose  as  to  the  disposition  d^^,  um. 
of  the  young  king  towards  the  Church.  His  connection 
was  but  remote  with  the  imperial  family  (though  his 
mother  had  worn  the  imperial  crown,  and  some  impe- 
rial blood  might  flow  in  his  veins)  ;  but  the  Empire 
was  still  the  implacable  adversary  of  the  papal  power. 
Even  from  his  father  he  might  have  received  ah  he- 
reditary taint  of  hatred  to  the  Church,  for  the  Count 
of  Anjon  had  on  many  occasions  shown  the  utmost  hos- 
tility to  the  Hierarchy,  and  had  not  scrupled  to  treat 
churchmen  of  the  highest  rank  with  unexampled  cru- 
elty. In  proportion  as  it  was  important  to  retain  a 
young  sovereign  of  such  vast  dominions  in  allegiance  to 
the  Church,  so  was  it  alarming  to  look  forward  to  his 
disobedience.  The  Archbishop  was  anxious  to  place 
near  his  person  some  one  who  might  counteract  this 
suspected  perversity,  and  to  prevent  his  young  mind 
from  being  alienated  frt>m  the  clergy  by  fierce  and  law- 
less counsellors.  He  had  discerned  not  merely  unri- 
valled abilities,  but  with  prophetic  sagacity,  his  Arch- 
deacon's lofty  and  devoted  churchmanship.  Through 
the  recommendation  of  the  primate,  Becket  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  chanceUor,^  an  office  which  made  him 

1  This  remarkable  fiu^t  in  Becket*8  history  rests  on  the  aathority  of  his 
friend,  John  of  Salisburj:  **Erat  enim  in  suspecta  adolescentia  regis  el 
jnvennm  et  pravorom  hominum,  quorum  condllis  agi  videbatur  ...  in- 
sipientlam  et  malitiam  formidabat  .  .  .  cancellarium  procorabat  in  cari4 
ordinari,  cnjus  ope  et  oper&  novi  regis  ne  sieviret  in  ecclesiam,  impetum 
oohiberet  et  consilii  sui  temperaret  malitiam."  —  Apod  Giles,  p.  321.  This 
is  repeated  in  ahnoet  the  same  words  bj  William  of  Canterbuiy,  voL  ii.  p. 
9.  Compare  what  may  be  read  almost  as  the  dying  admonitions  of  Theo- 
bald to  the  king:  "  Soggenrnt  Tobis  filii  sseculi  hujos,  ut  ecclesis  minuatis 
auctoritatemi  ut  vbb  regni  dignitas  augeatnr.^*    He  had  before  said. '  Cni 
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the  second  dvil  power  in  the  realm,  inasmacli  as  hia 
seal  was  necessary  to  coontersign  all  royal  mandates. 
Nor  was  it  without  great  ecclesiastical  influence,  as  in 
the  chancellor  was  the  appointment  of  all  the  royal 
chaplains,  and  the  custody  of  vacant  bishoprics,  abb»- 
ries,  and  benefices.' 

But  the  ChaD^'ellor,  who  was  yet,  with  all  his  great 
preferments,  only  in  deacon's  orders,  might 
seom  disdainftdly  to  throw  aside  the  habits, 
fi^elings,  r^traints  of  the  churchman,  and  to  aspire  as 
to  the  plenitude  of  secular  power,  so  to  unprecedented 
secular  magnificence.^  Becket  shone  out  in  all  the 
graces  of  an  accomplished  courtier,  in  the  bearing  and 
valor  of  a  gallant  knight ;  though  at  the  same  time  he 
displayed  the  most  consummate  abilities  for  business, 
the  promptitude,  diligence,  and  prudence  of  a  practised 
statesman.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  the  afiability  of 
his  manners,  the  extraordinary  acuteness  of  his  senses,' 
his  activity  in  all  chivalrous  exercises,  made  him  the 
chosen  companicm  of  the  king  in  his  constant  diver- 
sions, in  the  chase  and  in  the  mimic  war,  in  all  but  his 
debaucheries.  Tlie  king  would  willingly  have  lured 
the  Chancellor  into  this  companionship  likewise;  bu 
the  silence  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  in  confirmation  of 
his  own  solemn  protestations,  may  be  admitted  as  con 
elusive  testimonies  to  his  unimpeached  morals.^     The 

deest  gratim  Eocleris,  toU  creatriz  Trinitas  advenatnr.** — Apod  Bonqnei 
zri.  p.  604.    Also  Roger  da  Pontignj,  p.  101. 

1  Fitx-Stephen,  p.  1S6.    Compare  on  the  office  of  chaneellor  Lotd  Camp- 
beU*B  Life  of  Socket 

*  De  Boeham,  p.  17. 

*  See  a  coriooB  passage  on  the  amgolar  sensitiTeneas  of  hia  hearing,  and 
•ren  of  his  smell.  —  Roger  de  Pontigny,  p.  96. 

4  Roger  de  Pontigny,  p.  104.    His  character  by  John  of  Salisbnrf-  is  n- 
■larkable:  "  Erat  sapra  modum  captator  anr»  popnlaris  .  .  .  etsi  t^perbm 
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power  of  Becket  throughout  the  king's  dominions 
equalled  that  of  the  king  himself — he  was  king  in  all 
but  name :  the  world,  it  was  said,  had  never  seen  two 
friends  so  entirely  of  one  mind.^  The  well-known  an- 
ecdote best  illustrates  thdr  intimate  fiuniliaritj.  As 
they  rode  through  the  streets  of -London  on  a  bleak 
winter  day  they  met  a  b^gar  in  rags.  "  Would  it  not 
be  charity,"  said  the  king,  "  to  give  that  fellow  a  cloak, 
and  cover  him  from  the  cold  ?  "  Becket  assented ; 
on  which  the  king  plucked  the  rich  furred  mantle 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  struggling  Chancellor  and 
threw  it,  to  the  amazement  and  admiration  of  the  by-- 
standers,  no  doubt  to  the  secret  envy  of  the  courtiers 
at    this    proof   of   Becket*s   &vor,    to   the   shivering 


But  it  was  in  the  graver  affiurs  of  the  realm  that 
Henry  derived  still  greater  advantage' from  the  wisdom 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor.^  To  Becket's 
coxmsels  his  admiring  biographers  attribute  the  pacifica- 
tion  of  the  kingdom,  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries who  during  die  civil  wars  of  Stephen's  reign 
had  devastated  the  land  and  had  settled  down  as  con- 
querors, especially  in  Kent,  the  humiliation  of  the  re- 
fractory barons  and  the  demolition  of  their  castles. 
The  peace  was  so  profound  that  merchants  could  travel 
everywhere  in  safety,  and  even  the  Jews  collect  theit 

«8A3t  et  vanus  et  interdum  ikciem  prsetendebat  maipienter  amantiam  et 
Terba  proferret,  admirandas  tamen  et  imitandus  erat  in  corporis  castitate.** 
—P.  820.    See  an  adventure  related  bj  William  of  Canterbuiy,  p.  8. 

1  Grim,  p.  12.    Roger  de  Pontigny,  p.  102.    Fits-Stephen,  p.  192. 

s  Fitz-Stephen,  p.  191.  Fitz-Stephen  is  most  fall  and  particular  on  the 
cbanceUonhip  of  Becket. 

>  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  chancellor  took  place.  I  should  incline  to  the  earlier  dHt% 
4.D.  1155. 
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debts.^  The  magnificence  of  Becket  redounded  to  the 
glory  of  his  sovereign.  In  his  ordinary  life  be  was 
sumptuous  beyond  precedent ;  he  kept  an  open  table, 
where  those  who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a 
seat  at  the  board  had  dean  rushes  strewn  on  the  floor, 
on  which  they  might  repose,  eat,  and  carouse  at  the 
Chancellor's  expense.  His  household  was  on  a  scale 
vast  even  for  that  age  of  unbounded  retainership,  and 
the  haughtiest  Norman  nobles  were  proud  to  see  their 
sons  brought  up  in  the  £unily  of  the  merchant's  son. 
In  his  embassy  to  Paris  to  demand  the  hand  of  the 
AmbuMMior  Princoss  Margaret  for  the  king's  infiint  son, 
A.O.  uob.  described  with  such  minute  accuracy  by  Fitz- 
Stephen,^  he  outshone  himself,  yet  might  seem  to  have 
a  loyal  rather  than  a  personal  aim  in  this  unrivalled 
pomp.  The  French  crowded  from  all  quarters  to  see 
the  splendid  procession  pass,  and  exclaimed,  ^*  What 
must  be  the  king,  whose  Chancellor  can  indulge  in 
such  enormous  expenditure  ?  " 

Even  in  war  the  Chancellor  had  displayed  not  only 
the  abilities  of  a  general,  but  a  personal  prowess,  which, 
though  it  found  many  precedents  in  those  times,  might 
appear  somewhat  incongruous  in  an  ecclesiastic,  who 
War  in  7^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  clcrical  benefices.  In  the  ex- 
iy>a]ouM.  pedition  made  by  King  Henry  to  assert  his 
right  to  the  dominions  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse, 
Becket  appeared  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  knights 
who  did  him  service,  and  foremost  in  every  adventu-* 
rous  exploit  was  the  valiant  Chancellor.  Becket's  bold 
counsel  urged  the  immediate  storming  of  the  city, 
which  would  have  been  followed  by  the  captivity  ct 

1  FitB^tophen,  p.  187. 
•P.IW. 
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the  King  of  France.  Henry,  in  whose  character  im- 
petuosity was  strangely  moulded  up  with  irresolution, 
dared  not  risk  this  violation  of  feudal  allegiance,  the 
captivity  of  his  suzerain.  The  event  of  the  war  showed 
the  policy  as  well  as  the  superior  military  judgment  of 
the  warlike  Chancellor.  At  a  period  somewhat  later, 
Becket,  who  was  left  to  reduce  certain  castles  which 
held  out  against  his  master,  unhorsed  in  single  combat 
and  took  prisoner  a  knight  of  great  distinction^  Engel- 
ran  de  Trie.  He  returned  to  Henry  in  Normandy  at 
the  liead  of  1200  knights  and  4000  stipendiary  horse- 
men, raised  and  maintained  at  his  own  charge.  If  indeed 
there  were  grave  churchmen  even  in  those  days  who 
were  revolted  by  these  achievements  in  an  ecclesiastic 
(he  was  still  only  in  deacon's  orders),  the  sentiment 
was  by  no  means  universal,  nor  even  dominant.  With 
some  his  valor  and  military  skill  only  excited  more 
ardent  admiration.  One  of  his  biographers  bursts  out 
into  this  extraordinary  panegyric  on  the  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury :  "  Who  can  recount  the  carnage,  the 
desolation,  which  he  made  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body 
of  soldiers?  He  attacked  castles,  razed  towns  and  cities 
to  the  ground,  burned  down  houses  and  farms  without 
a  touch  of  pity,  and  never  showed  the  slightest  mercy 
to  any  one  who  rose  in  insurrection  against  his  master's 
authority."  ^ 

The  services  of  Becket  were  not  unrewarded ;  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  his  sovereign  showered  honors 
and  emoluments  upon  him.  Among  his  grants  were 
the  wardenship  of  the  Tower  of  London,  the  lordship 
of  the  castle  of  Berkhampstead  and  the  honor  of  Eye, 
with  the  service  of  a  hundred  and  forty  knights.  Yet 
1  Edward  Grim,  p.  19. 
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there  most  have  been  other  and  more  prolific  sources  of 
WMithor  ^  wealth,  so  lavishly  displayed.  Throu^ 
^*^^^  his  hands  as  Chancellor  passed  almost  all 
grants  and  royal  favors.  He  was  the  guardian  a£  all 
escheated  baronies  and  of  all  vacant  benefices.  It  is 
said  in  his  praise  that  he  did  not  permit  the  king,  as 
was  common,  to  prolong  those  vacancies  for  his  own 
advantage,  that  they  were  filled  up  with  as  mach  speed 
as  possible ;  but  it  should  seem,  by  subsequent  occui^ 
rences,  that  no  very  strict  account  was  kept  of  the 
king's  moneys  spent  by  the  Chancellor  in  the  king's 
service  and  Uiose  expended  by  the  Chancellor  himself. 
This  seems  intimated  by  the  care  which  he  toc^  to 
secure  a  general  quittance  firom  the  chief  justiciary  of 
the  realm  before  his  elevation  to  the  archbishopric. 

But  if  in  his  personal  habits  and  occupations  Becket 
lost  in  some  degree  the  churchman  in  the  secular  dig- 
nitary, was  he  mindful  of  the  solemn  trust  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  patron  the  archbishop,  and  true  to  the 
interests  of  his  order  ?  Did  he  connive  at,  or  at  least 
did  he  not  resist,  any  invasion  on  ecclesiastical  immu- 
nities, or,  as  they  were  called,  the  liberties  of  the  clergy? 
did  he  hold  their  properly  absolutely  sacred?  It  is 
clear  that  he  consented  to  levy  the  scutage,  raised  on 
the  whole  realm,  on  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular 
property.  All  that  his  friend  John  of  Salisbury  can 
allege  in  his  defence  is,  that  he  bitterly  repented  of 
having  been  the  minister  of  this  iniquity.^    *^  If  with 

1  John  of  Salisbmy  denies  that  he  sanctioned  the  rapadtj  of  the  king, 
and  urges  that  he  only  yielded  to  necessity.  Yet  his  exile  was  the  just 
punishment  of  his  guilt.  **  Tamen  qoia  oam  mfaiistnun  ftiisee  iBiquitatis  non 
ambigo,  jure  optimo  taliter  arbitror  puniendnm  ut  eo  potissimum  puniator 
auctore,  quern  in  talibus  Deo  bonorum  omnium  auctori  pneferebat.  .... 
Sod  eBto:  nunc  po>nitentiam  agit,  agnosdt  et  confitetur  culpam  pro  ea,  et 
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Saul  he  persecuted  the  Church,  with  Paul  he  is  pre- 
pared to  die  for  the  Church."  But  probably  the  worst 
effect  of  this  conduct  as  regards  Eang  Henry  was  the 
encouragement  of  his  &tal  delusion  that,  as  archbishop, 
Becket  would  be  as  submissive  to  his  wishes  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  as  had  been  the  pliant  Chancellor. 
It  was  the  last  and  crowning  mark  of  the  royal  confi- 
dence that  Becket  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
the  young  Prince  Henry,  the  heir  to  all  the  dominicms 
of  the  king. 

Six  years  after  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  died  Theo* 
bald  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On  the  char-  April,  iioi. 
acter  of  his  successor  depended  the  peace  of  the  realm, 
especially  if  Henry,  as  no  doubt  he  did,  already  enter- 
tained designs  of  limiting  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
Church.  Becket,  ever  at  his  right  hand,  could  not  but 
occur  to  the  mind  of  the  king.  Nothing  in  his  habits 
of  life  or  conduct  could  impair  the  hope  that  in  him  the 
loyal,  the  devoted,  it  might  seem  unscrupulous  subject, 
would  predominate  over  the  rigid  churchman.  With 
such  a  prime  minister,  attached  by  former  benefits,  it 
might  seem  by  the  warmest  personal  love,  still  more  by 
this  last  proof  of  boundless  confidence,  to  his  person, 
and  as  holding  the  united  offices  of  Chancellor  and 
Primate,  ruling  supreme  both  in  Church  and  State,  the 
king  could  dread  no  resistance,  or  if  there  were  resist- 
ance, could  subdue  it  without  difficulty. 

Rumor  had  already  designated  Becket  as  the  future 
primate.  A  churchman,  the  Prior  of  Leicester,  on  a 
visit  to  Becket,  who  was  ill  at  Rouen,  pointing  to  his 
apparel,  said,  ^^  Is  this  a  dress  for  an  Archbishop  of 

•i  com  Saulo  quandoque  ecclesiam  impugsavit,  nunc,  cum  Paulo  ponnrt 
paratus  est  animam  suam.**  —  Bouquet,  p.  518. 
TOI..  IV.  21 
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CaQterbmy  ? "  Becket  himself  had  not  disgaised  bis 
nopes  and  fears.  ^^  There  are  three  poor  priests  in 
England,  any  one  of  whose  elevation  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  I  should  wish  rather  than  my  own.  I 
know  the  very  heart  of  the  king ;  if  I  should  be  pro- 
moted, I  must  forfeit  his  fitvor  or  that  of  GtKL'*  ^ 

The  king  did  not  suddenly  declare  his  intentions. 
The  see  was  vacant  for  above  a  year,*  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  revenues  must  have  been  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Chancellor.  At  length  as  Becket,  who 
had  received  a  conmiission  to  return  to  England  on 
other  affiiirs  of  moment,  took  leave  of  his  sovereign  at 
Falaise,  Henry  hastily  informed  him  that  those  affiurs 
were  not  the  main  object  of  his  mission  to  England  — 
it  was  for  his  election  to  the  vacant  archbishopric 
Becket  remonstrated,  but  in  vain ;  he  openly  warned, 
it  is  said,  his  royal  master  that  as  Primate  he  must 
choose  between  the  favor  of  God  and  that  of  the  king 
—  he  must  prefer  that  of  God.*  In  those  days  the 
interests  of  the  clergy  and  of  Gkxi  were  held  ins^ 
Arable.  Henry  no  doubt  thought  this  but  the  decent 
resistance  of  an  ambitious  prelate.  The  advice  of 
Henry  of  Pisa,  the  Papal  Legate,  overcame  the  feint 

1  Fitz-Stephen,  p.  198. 

*  Theobald  died  April  IS,  1181.  Be(^et  w«8  ordained  prieet  and  oonte- 
cmted  on  Whltstmdaj,  1162. 

s  Tet  Theobald,  according  to  John  of  Sallsborj,  designed  Becket  Ibr  hk 
BacoesBor,  — 

**  hwM  («'. «.  Beekel  OftaoeUariam)  ■ncceunnmi  rfU  sperat  et  ont, 
Hk  Mt  eandflonm  qui  Joi  MnoelUtt  iniqiiwn, 

Qqob  habult  ngm  AngUa  eapta  din, 
■■M  pntans  rages,  qnot  Mt  perpeMa,  tjnumoe 

Plm  Teatrator  aoa,  qui  noonere  magto." 

Did  Becket  decide  against  the  Norman  laws  by  the  Anglo-Saxon?    Hai 

anj  one  guessed  the  meaning  of  the  rest  of  John*s  verses  on  tl 
and  his  Court?    I  confess  myself  baffled. 
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and  lingering  scruples  of  Becket :  he  passed  to  England 
with  the  king's  recommendation,  mandate  it  might  be 
called,  for  his  election. 

All  which  to  the  king  would  designate  Becket  as  the 
future  primate  could  not  but  excite  the  apprehensions 
of  the  more  rigorous  churchmen.  The  monks  of  Can- 
terbury, with  whom  rested  the  formal  election,  alleged 
as  an  insuperable  difficulty  that  Becket  had  never  worn 
the  monastic  habit,  as  almost  all  his  predecessors  had 
done.^  The  suffi*agan  bishops  would  no  doubt  secretly 
resist  the  advancement,  over  all  their  heads,  of  a  man 
who,  latterly  at  least,  had  been  more  of  a  soldier,  a 
courtier,  and  a  lay  statesman.  Nor  could  the  prophetic 
sagacity  of  any  but  the  wisest  discern  the  latent  church- 
manship  in  the  ambitious  and  inflexible  heart  of  Becket. 
It  is  recorded  on  authority,  which  I  do  not  believe 
doubt&l  as  to  its  authenticity,  but  which  is  the  impas 
sioned  statement  of  a  declared  enemy,  that  nothing  but 
the  arrival  of  the  great  justiciary,  Richard  de  Luci, 
with  the  king's  peremptory  commands,  and  with  per 
sonal  menaces  of  proscription  and  exile  against  the 
more  forward  opponents,  awed  the  refractory  monks 
and  prelates  to  submission. 

At  Whitsuntide,  Thomas  Becket  received  priest's 
orders,  and  was  then  consecrated  Primate  of  England 
with  great  magnificence  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster. 
The  see  of  London  being  vacant,  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  once  turbulent,  now  aged  and  peace- 
fill,  Henry  of  Winchester,  the  brother  of  King  Stephen. 
One  voice  alone,  that  of  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,^  broke  the  apparent  harmony  by  a  bitter  sar- 

1  Boger  de  Pontignj,  p.  100. 

*  In  the  memoiable  letter  of  GUbert  Foliot    Dr.  Lloffud  obsorrvi  thst 
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casm  —  ^^The  king  has  wrought  a  miracle;  he  hat 
tamed  a  soldier  and  a  layman  into  an  archbishop." 
Qjji,^  Gilbert  Foliot,  from  first  to  last  the  firm  and 
FoUoi.  unawed  antagonist  of  Becket,  is  too  impoi*tant 

a  personage  to  be  passed  lightly  by.^  This  sally  was 
attributed  no  doubt  by  some  at  the  time,  as  it  was  the 
subject  aflierwards  ot  many  fierce  taunts  from  Becket 
himself,  and  of  lofty  vindication  by  Foliot,  to  disap- 
pointed ambition,  as  though  he  himself  aspired  to  the 
primacy.  Nor  was  there  an  ecclesiastic  in  England 
who  might  entertain  more  just  hopes  of  advancement 
He  was  admitted  to  be  a  man  of  unimpeachable  life,  of 
austere  habits,  and  great  learning.  He  had  been  Abbot 
of  Gloucester  and  then  Bishop  of  Hereford.  He  was 
in  correspondence  with  four  successive  Popes,  Coeles- 
tine  n.,  Lucius  II.,  Eugenius  III.,  Alexander,  and 
with  a  familiarity  which  implies  a  high  estimation  for 
ability  and  experience.  He  is  interfering  in  matters 
remote  fi'om  his  diocese,  and  commending  other  bishops, 
Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  to  the  finvorable  consideration 
of  the  Pontiff.     All  his  letters  reveal  as  imperious  and 

lir.  Berington  has  proTed  this  letter  to  be  sporiouB.  I  cannot  see  any 
ibrce  in  Mr.  Berington*8  arguments,  and  should  certainly  have  paid  more 
deference  to  Dr.  Lingard  himself  if  he  had  examined  the  question.  It 
seems,  moreover  (if  I  rightly  understand  Dr.  Giles,  and  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  do),  that  it  exists  in  more  than  one  MS.  of  Foliot*s  letters.  He  has 
ininted  it  as  unquestioned;  no  yeiy  satisfkctory  proceeding  in  an  editor. 
The  condusive  axgument  for  its  authenticity  with  me  is  this:  Who,  after 
Becket*s  death  and  canonization,  would  have  ventured  or  thought  it  worth 
while  tA  targe  such  a  letter?  To  whom  was  Foliot*s  memoiy  so  dear,  or 
Becket's  so  hatefhl,  as  to  reopen  the  whole  striA  about  his  election  and  his 
eonduct?  Besides,  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  either  a  rejoinder  to  the  long 
letter  addressed  by  Becket  to  the  clergy  of  England  (GUes,  iii.  170),  or 
that  letter  is  a  r^inder  to  FoUot*8.  Each  is  a  violent  party  pamphlet 
against  the  other,  and  of  great  ability  and  labor. 

1  Foliot's  nearest  relatives,  If  not  himself,  were  Scotch;  one  of  them  had 
fciftited  his  eetate  for  fidelity  to  the  Khig  of  Scotland.  —  £^)ist.  ii.  odzs  riii. 
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conscientious  a  churchman  as  Becket  himself,  and  in 
Becket's  position  Foliot  might  have  resisted  the  king  as 
inflexibly.^  He  was,  in  short,  a  bold  and  stirring  eccle- 
siastic, who  did  not  scruple  to  wield,  as  he  had  done  in 
sey^^  instances,  that  last  terrible  weapon  of  the  clergy 
which  burst  on  his  own  head,  excommunication.^  It 
may  be  added  that,  notwithstanding  his  sarcasm,  there 
was  no  open  breach  between  him  and  Becket.  The 
primate  acquiesced  in,  if  he  did  not  promote,  the  ad- 
vancement of  Foliot  to  the  see  of  London  ;^  and  dur- 
ing that  period  letters  of  courtesy  which  borders  on 
adulation  were  interchanged  at  least  with  apparent  sin- 
cerity.* 

The  king  had  indeed  wrought  a  greater  miracle 
than  himself  intended,  or  than  Foliot  thought  possible. 
Becket  became  at  once  not  merely  a  decent  prelate, 
but  an  austere  and  mortified  monk :  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  up  for  his  want  of  ascetic  qualifications ; 
to  crowd  a  whole  life  of  monkhood  into  a  few  years.* 
Under  his  canonical  dress  he  wore  a  monk's  frock,  hair- 
cloth next  his  skin;    his  studies,  his  devotions,  were 

1  Bead  his  letters  befbre  his  eleyation  to  the  see  of  London. 

3  See,  t,g,y  Epist.  cxxxi.,  in  which  he  infonns  Archbishop  Theobald  tha» 
the  Earl  of  Hereford  held  interconrse  with  William  Beauchamp,  excommu- 
nicated  bj  the  Primate.  ^  Vileecit  anatheroatis  authoritas,  nisi  et  com- 
monicaotes  excommimicatis  oorripiat  digna  seyeritas."  The  Earl  of 
Hereford  must  be  placed  under  anathema. 

•  Lambeth,  p.  91.  The  election  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  to  London  is 
confirmed  by  the  Pope's  permission  to  elect  him  (March  19)  rogatu  H.  regis 
et  Archep.  Gantoarensis.  A  letter  from  Pope  Alexander  on  his  promotion 
rebukes  him  for  fasting  too  severely,  —  Epist.  ccdiz. 

4  Fohot,  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Alexander,  maintains  the  superiority  of  Can- 
terbuiy  over  York.  — cxlix. 

*  See  on  the  change  in  his  habits,  Lambeth,  p.  84;  also  the  strange  stoiy, 
In  Grim,  of  a  monk  who  declared  himself  commissioned  bj  a  preterhuman 
person  of  terrible  countenance  to  warn  the  Chancellor  not  to  dare  to  appear 
m  the  choir,  as  he  had  done,  in  a  secular  dress.  —  p.  16 
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long,  regular,  rigid.  At  the  mass  he  was  freqnentlj 
melted  into  passionate  tears.  In  his  outward  demean 
or,  indeed,  though  he  submitted  to  private  flagellation, 
and  the  most  severe  macerations,  Becket  was  still  the 
stately  prelate  ;  his  food,  though  scanty  to  abstemious- 
ness, was,  as  his  constitution  required,  more  delicate ; 
his  charities  were  boundless.  Archbishop  Theobald 
had  doubled  the  usual  amount  of  the  primate's  alms, 
Becket  again  doubled  that;  and  every  night  in  pri- 
vacy, no  doubt  more  ostentatious  than  the  most  public 
exhibition,  with  his  own  hands  he  washed  the  fe^  of 
thirteen  beggars.  His  table  was  still  hospitable  and 
sumptuous,  but  instead  of  knights  and  nobles,  he  ad- 
mitted only  learned  clerks,  and  especially  the  regulars, 
whom  he  courted  with  the  most  obsequious  deference. 
For  the  sprightly  conversation  of  former  times  were 
read  grave  books  in  the  Latin  of  the  church. 

But  the  change  was  not  alone  in  his  habits  and  mode 
of  life.  The  King  could  not  have  reproved,  he  might 
have  admired,  the  most  punctilious  regard  for  the  de- 
cency and  the  dignity  of  the  highest  ecclesiastic  in  the 
realm.  But  the  inflexible  churchman  began  to  betray 
himself  in  more  unexpected  acts.  While  still  in  France 
Henry  was  startled  at  receiving  a  peremptory  resigna- 
tion of  the  chancellorship,  as  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
ligious functions  of  the  primate.  This  act  was  as  it 
were  a  bill  of  divorce  from  all  personal  intimacy  with 
the  king,  a  dissolution  of  their  old  familiar  and  friendly 
intercourse.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  holy  and  aus- 
tere prelate  withdrew  from  the  unbecoming  pleasures 
of  the  court,  the  chase,  the  banquet,  the  tournament, 
even  the  war ;  they  were  no  more  to  meet  at  the  coun- 
cil board,  and  the  seat  of  judicature.     It  had  been  said 
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that  Becket  was  co-sovereign  with  the  king,  he  now  ap- 
peared (and  there  were  not  wanting  secret  and  invidi- 
ous enemies  to  suggest,  and  to  inflame  the  suspicion)  a 
rival  sovereign.^  The  king,  when  Becket  met  him  on 
his  landing  at  Southampton,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
his  dissatisfaction ;  his  reception  of  his  old  friend  was 
cold. 

It  were  unjust  to  human  nature  to  suppose  that  it 
»lid  not  cost  Becket  a  violent  stmggle,,  a  painful  sacri- 
fice, thus  as  it  were  to  rend  himself  from  the  familiari- 
ty and  friendship  of  his  munificent  benefactor.  It  was 
no  doubt  a  severe  sense  of  duty  which  crushed  his 
natural  affections,  especially  as  vulgar  ambition  must 
have  pointed  out  a  more  sure  and  safe  way  to  power 
and  fiime.  Such  ambition  would  hardly  have  hesitated 
between  the  ruling  all  orders  through  the  king,  and  the 
solitary  and  dangerous  position  of  opposing  so  power- 
ful a  monarch  to  maintain  the  interests  and  secure  the 
fevor  of  one  order  alone. 

Henry  was  now  fully  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
Wales.  Becket,  with  the  royal  sanction,  obeyed  the 
summons  of  Pope  Alexander  to  the  Council  of  Tours. 
Becket  had  passed  through  part  of  France  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  his  own  raising,  and  under  his  com- 
mand ;  he  had  passed  a  second  time  as  representing  the 
king,  he  was  yet  to  pass  as  an  exile.  At  Tours,  where 
Pope  Alexander  now  held  his  court,  and  pre-  Becket  %t 
sided  over  his  Council,  Becket  appeared  atMayib.ues. 
the  head  of  aU  the  Bishops  of  England,  except  those 

1  C<»mp«re  the  letter  of  the  politic  Arnolf,  Bishop  of  Lisieux:  **  Si  enim 
(kTori  dirino  fitvorem  pneferretis  humanum,  poteratis  non  solom  cam 
■ii]iim&  tranqnillitate  degere,  sed  ipso  etiam  magis  quam  olim,  Prindpa 
conregnare."  — Apad  Bouquet,  xvi.  p.  229. 
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excused  on  account  of  age  or  infirmity.  So  great  was 
hk  reputation,  that  the  Pope  sent  out  all  the  cardinals 
except  those  in  attendance  on  his  own  person  to  escort 
the  primate  of  England  into  the  citj.  In  the  council 
at  Tours  not  merely  was  the  title  of  Alexander  to  the 
popedom  avouched  with  perfect  unanimity,  but  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  asserted  with  more 
than  usual  rigor  and  distinctness.  Some  canons,  one 
especially  which  severely  condemned  all  encroachments 
on  the  property  of  the  Church,  might  seem  framed 
almost  with  a  view  to  the  impending  strife  with  Eng- 
land. 

That  strife,  so  impetuous  might  seem  the  combatants 
B«siBiitaff  to  join  issue,  broke  out,  during  the  next  year, 
•f  tirift.  jjj  ^Yl  its  violence.  Both  parties,  if  they  did 
not  commence,  were  prepared  for  aggression.  The 
first  occasion  of  public  collision  was  a  dispute  concern- 
ing the  customary  payment  of  the  ancient  Danegelt, 
of  two  shillings  on  every  hide  of  land,  to  the  sherifls 
of  the  several  counties.  The  king  determined  to 
transfer  this  payment  to  his  own  exchequer :  he  sum- 
moned an  assembly  at  Woodstock,  and  declared  his 
intentions.  All  were  mute  but  Becket ;  the  archbishop 
opposed  the  enrolment  of  the  decree,  on  the  ground 
that  the  tax  was  voluntary,  not  of  right.  "  By  the 
eyes  of  God,"  said  Henry,  his  usual  oath,  ^^  it  shall  be 
enrolled  I  '*  **  By  the  same  eyes,  by  which  you  swear," 
replied  the  prelate,  '*  it  shall  never  be  levied  on  my 
lands  while  I  livel"*  On  Becket's  part,  almost  the 
first  act  of  his  primacy  was  to  vindicate  all  the  rights, 

1  This  ttrange  scene  is  recorded  bj  Roger  de  Pontigny,  who  received  his 
informatioD  on  all  those  drcamstanoes  from  Becket  himself  or  from  his  M- 
lowers.    See  also  Grim,  p.  S2. 
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and  to  resume  all  the  property  which  had  been  iisurj)ed, 
or  which  he  asserted  to  have  been  usuiped,  from  his 
see.^  It  was  not  likely  that,  in  the  turbulent  times 
just  gone  by,  there  would  have  been  rigid  respect  for 
the  inviolability  of  sacred  property.  The  title  of  the 
Church  was  held  to  be  indefeasible.  Whatever  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Church  might  be  recovered  at 
any  time  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  claimed  the  sole 
right  of  adjudication  in  such  causes.  The  primate  was 
thus  at  once  plaintiff,  judge,  and  carried  into  execution 
his  own  judgments.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Eyns- 
ford  in  Kent,  who  held  of  the  king,  claimed  the  right 
of  presentation  to  that  benefice.  Becket  asserted  the 
prerogative  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  On  the  forcible 
ejectment  of  his  nominee  by  the  lord,  William  of 
Eynsford,  Becket  proceeded  at  once  to  a  sentence  of 
excommunication,  without  regard  to  Eynsford's  feudal 
superior  the  king.  The  primate  next  demanded  the 
castle  of  Tunbridge  fi'om  the  head  of  the^jj^o^ 
powerful  family  of  De  Clare ;  though  it  had  ^^*'*** 
been  held  by  De  Clare,  and  it  was  asserted,  received  in 
exchange  for  a  Norman  castle,  since  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  The  attack  on  De  Clare  might 
seem  a  defiance  of  the  whole  feudal  nobility ;  a  deter- 
mination to  despoil  them  of  their  conquests,  or  grants 
from  the  sovereign. 

The  king,  on  his  side,  wisely  chose  the  strongest  and 
more  popular  ground  of  the  immunities  of  the  clergy 
from  all  temporal  jurisdiction.     He  appeared  as  guar* 

1  Beoket  had  been  oompelled  to  give  ap  the  rich  aichdeaooiiiy  of  Canter- 
bury, which  he  seettied  diepoaed  to  hold  with  the  archbishopric.  QtaOtey 
l£idel|  who  becaiae  archdeacon,  waa  afterwards  one  of  his  moat  active  ene- 
mies. 
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dian  of  the  public  morals,  as  administrator  of  equal 
immmiHiM  justice  to  all  his  sabjects,  as  protector  of  the 
eiergf.  peacc  of  the  realm.  Crimes  of  great  atroci- 
ty, it  is  said,  of  great  fireqaency,  crimes  such  as  rob- 
bery and  homicide,  crimes  for  which  secular  persons 
were  hanged  by  scores  and  without  mercy,  were  com- 
mitted almost  with  impunity,  or  with  punishment  al- 
together inadequate  to  the  offence  by  the  clergy ;  and 
the  sacred  name  of  clerk,  exempted  not  only  bishops, 
abbots,  and  priests,  but  those  of  die  lowest  ecclesiastical 
rank  from  the  civil  power.  It  was  the  inalienable  right 
of  the  clerk  to  be  tried  only  in  the  court  of  his  bishc^ ; 
and  as  that  court  could  not  award  capital  punishment, 
the  utmost  penalties  were  flagellation,  impriscmment, 
and  degradation.  It  was  only  after  d^radation,  and 
for  a  second  ofience  (for  the  clergy  strenuously  insisted 
on  the  injustice  of  a  second  trial  for  the  same  act),^ 
that  the  meanest  of  the  clerical  body  could  be  brought 
to  the  level  of  the  most  highborn  layman.  But  to  cede 
one  tittle  of  these  immunities,  to  surrender  the  sacred 
person  of  a  clergyman,  whatever  his  guilt,  to  the  secu- 
lar power,  was  treason  to  the  sacerdotal  order :  it  was 
giving  up  Christ  (for  the  Redeemer  was  supposed  ac- 
tually to  dwell  in  the  clerk,  though  lus  hands  might  be 
stained  with  innocent  blood)  to  be  crucified  by  the 
heathen.*  To  mutilate  the  person  of  one  in  holy  or- 
ders was  directly  contrary  to  the  Scripture  (for  with 

1  The  king  was  willing  that  the  clerk  gnfltj  of  murder  or  robbery  shoiild 
be  degraded  before  he  was  hanged,  bnt  hanged  he  should  be.  The  ardi 
bishop  insisted  that  he  should  be  sale  "  a  Ueslone  membronim."  Degrada- 
tion was  in  itself  so  dreadfiil  a  ponishment,  that  to  hang  also  for  the  sam 
crime  was  a  double  penalty.  **  If  he  returned  to  his  romit,"  after  degrt 
dation,  "  he  might  be  hanged.*'  ~  Compare  Grim,  p.  SO. 

*  **  De  novo  judlcator  Christns  ante  Pilatom  praeideiii.**  —  De  Boafaaor 
P.U7. 
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convenient  logic,  while  the  clergy  rejected  the  example 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  the  equal  liability  of  priest 
and  Levite  with  the  ordinary  Jew  to  the  sentence  of 
the  law,  they  allied  it  on  their  own  part  as  unanswer- 
able). It  was  inconceivable,  that  hands  which  had  but 
now  made  God  should  be  tied  behind  the  back,  like 
those  of  a  common  male&ctor,  or  that  his  neck  should 
be  wrung  on  a  gibbet,  before  whom  kings  had  but  now 
bowed  in  reverential  homage.^ 

The  enormity  of  the  evil  is  acknowledged  by  Beck- 
et's  most  ardent  partisans.^  The  king  had  credible  in- 
formation laid  before  him  that  some  of  the  clergy  were 
absolute  devils  in  guilt,  that  their  wickedness  could  not 
be  repressed  by  the  ordinary  means  of  justice,  and 
were  daily  growing  worse. 

Becket  himself  had  protected  some  notorious  and 
heinous  offenders.  A  clerk  of  the  diocese  of  Worces- 
ter had  debauched  a  maiden  and  murdered  her  father. 
Becket  ordered  the  man  to  be  kept  in  prison,  and  re- 
vised to  surrender  him  to  the  king's  justice.*  Anoth- 
er in  London,  guilty  of  stealing  a  silver  goblet,  was 

1  De  Boftham,  p.  100. 

s  The  fSyrneas  with  which  tiie  question  is  stated  by  Herbert  de  Boaham, 
the  follower,  almost  the  worshipper  of  Becket,  is  remarkable.  "  Arctabatur 
Haque  rex,  arctabatur  et  pontifex.  Rex  eteuim  popali  sui  pacem,  sicut 
archipnesul  oleri  sui  lelans  libertatim,  aadiens  sic  et  videns  et  ad  multorura 
lelationes  et  querimonias  accipiens,  per  hi^uscemodi  castigationes,  talium 
clericorum  immo  verius  caracterizatomm,  dfcmonum  flagitia  non  reprimi 
Tel  potius  indies  per  regnom  deterius  Aeri."  He  proceeds  to  state  at  length 
the  aigoment  on  both  sides.  Another  biographer  of  Becket  makes  strong 
admissions  of  the  crimes  of  the  clergy:  **Sed  et  ordlnatomm  inordlnati 
mores,  inter  regem  et  archepisoopum  auxere  malitiam,  qui  $oBto  dbwndan- 
Um  per  idem  tempos  apparebant  pablieis  irretiti  CTiminibos."  —  Edw. 
Grim.  It  was  said  that  no  less  than  100  of  the  clergy  were  chaiged  with 
aomicide. 

*  This,  according  to  Fits-Stephen,  was  the  first  cause  of  quarrel  with  tts 
king.  p.  215. 
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claimed  as  only  amenable  to  the  ecclesiastical  court. 
Philip  de  Brois,  a  canon  of  Bedford,  had  been  guilty 
ii£  homicide.  The  cause  was  tried  in  the  biahop*s 
coort ;  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  kindred 
of  the  slain  man.  Some  time  after,  Fitz-Peter,  the 
king's  justiciary,  whether  fix)m  private  enmity  or  of- 
fence, or  dissatisfied  with  the  ecclesiastical  verdict,  in 
the  open  court  at  Dunstable,  called  De  Brois  a  murder- 
er. De  Brois  broke  out  into  angry  and  contumelious 
language  against  the  judge.  The  insult  to  the  justici- 
ary was  held  to  be  insult  to  the  king,  who  sought 
justice,  where  alone  he  could  obtain  it,  in  the  bishop's 
court.  Philip  de  Brois  this  time  incurred  a  sentence, 
to  our  notions  almost  as  disproportionate  as  that  for  his 
former  ofience.  He  was  condemned  to  be  publicly 
whipped,  and  degraded  for  two  years  firom  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  his  canonry.  But  to  the  king  the 
verdict  appeared  far  too  lenient ;  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion was  accused  as  shielding  the  criminal  firom  his  due 
penalty. 

Such  were  the  questions  on  which  Becket  was  pre- 
chuaoterof  P^r^d  to  confrout  and  to  wage  war  to  the 
the  King.  jeath  with  the  king ;  and  all  this  with  a  de- 
liberate knowledge  both  of  the  power  and  the  character 
of  Henry,  his  power  as  undisputed  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Continental  territories  more  extensive  and 
flourishing  than  those  of  the  king  of  France.  These 
dominions  included  those  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  de- 
scendants, of  the  Counts  of  Anjou,  and  the  great  in- 
heritance of  his  wife,  Queen  Eleanor,  the  cJd  kingdom 
of  Aquitaine  ;  they  reached  fi:om  the  borders  of  Flan- 
ders round  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  almost 
unrivalled  power  could  not  but  have  worked  with  the 
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strong  natural  passions  of  Henry  to  form  the  character 
drawn  by  a  churchman  of  great  ability,  who  would 
warn  Becket  as  to  the  formidable  adversary  whom  he 
had  undertaken  to  oppose,  -—  ^^  You  have  to  deal  with 
ne  on  whose  policy  the  most  distant  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
ope,  on  whose  power  his  neighbors,  on  whose  severity 
his  subjects  look  with  awe ;  whom  constant  successes 
and  prosperous  fortune  have  rendered  so  sensitive,  that 
every  act  of  disobedience  is  a  personal  outrage ;  whom 
it  is  as  easy  to  provoke  as  difiBcult  to  appease ;  who  en- 
courages no  rash  offence  by  impunity,  but  whose  ven- 
geance is  instant  and  summary.  He  will  sometimes  be 
softened  by  humility  and  patience,  but  will  never  sub- 
mit to  compuldon ;  everything  must  seem  to  be  con- 
ceded by  his  own  free  will,  nothing  wrested  from  his 
weakness.  He  is  more  covetous  of  glory  than  of  gain, 
a  commendable  quality  in  a  prince,  if  virtue  and  truth, 
not  the  vanity  and  soft  flattery  of  courtiers,  awarded 
that  glory.  He  is  a  great,  indeed  the  greatest  of  kings, 
for  he  has  no  superior  of  whom  he  may  stand  in  dread, 
no  subject  who  dares  to  resist  him.  His  natural  ferocity 
has  been  subdued  by  no  calamity  from  without ;  all 
who  have  been  involved  in  any  contest  with  him,  have 
preferred  the  most  precarious  treaty  to  a  trial  of  strength 
with  one  so  preeminent  in  wealth,  in  the  number  of 
his  forces,  and  the  greatness  of  his  puissance."  ^ 

A  king  of  this  character  would  eagerly  listen  to  sug 
gestions  of  interested  or  flattering  courtiers,  that  unless 

1  See  throughout  this  epistle  of  Arnulf  of  Lisieux,  Bouquet,  p.  230.  This 
•ame  Amulf  was  a  crafty  and  double-dealing  prelate.  Grim  and  Roger  de 
Pontigny  say  that  he  suggested  to  Heniy  the  policy  o{  making  a  party 
•gamst  Becket  among  the  English  bishops,  while  to  Becket  he  plays  the 
part  of  confidential  counsellor.  — Grim,  p.  39.  R.  P.,  p.  119.  Will.  Can 
tarb.,  p.  6.    Compare  on  Amulf,  Epist.  346,  v.  11,  p.  1S9. 
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the  Primate's  power  were  limited^  the  authority  of  the 
king  would  be  reduced  to  nothing.  The  succession  to 
the  throne  would  depend  entirely  on  the  clergy,  and  he 
himself  would  reign  only  so  long  as  might  seem  good 
to  the  Archbishop.  Nor  were  they  the  baser  courtiers 
alone  who  feared  and  hated  Becket.  The  nobles  might 
tremble  from  the  example  of  De  Clare,  with  whose 
powerful  house  almost  all  the  Norman  baronage  was 
allied,  lest  every  royal  grant  should  be  called  in  ques- 
tion.^ Even  among  the  clergy  Becket  had  bitter  ene- 
mies ;  and  though  at  first  they  appeared  almost  as  jeal- 
ous as  the  Primate  for  the  privileges  of  their  order,  the 
most  able  soon  espoused  the  cause  of  the  King ;  those 
who  secretly  favored  him  were  obliged  to  submit  in 
silence. 

The  King,  determined  to  bring  these  great  questions 
Parttammit  to  issuo,  summoucd  a  Parliament  at  Westmin- 
miDitar.  ster.  He  commenced  the  proceedings  by  en- 
larging on  the  abuses  of  the  archidiaconal  courts.  The 
archdeacons  kept  the  most  watchful  and  inquisitorial 
superintendence  over  the  laity,  but  every  ofience  was 
easily  commuted  for  a  pecuniary  fine,  which  fell  to 
them.  The  King  complained  that  they  levied  a  revenue 
firom  the  sins  of  the  people  equal  to  his  own,  yet  that 
the  public  morals  were  only  more  deeply  and  irretriev- 
ably depraved.  He  then  demanded  that  all  clerks  ac- 
cused of  heinous  crimes  should  be  immediately  degraded 
and  handed  over  to  the  officers  of'  his  justice,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law;  for  their  guilt,  instead  (if 
deserving  a  lighter  punishment,  was  doubly  guilty :  lie 
demanded  this  in  the  name  of  equal  justice  and  the 

1  These  are  the  words  which  Fits-Stephen  plaoes  in  the  months  of  th« 
kintCs  courtien. 
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peace  of  the  realm.  Becket  insisted  on  delay  till  the 
next  morning,  in  order  that  he  might  consult  his  suf* 
fragan  bishops.  This  the  King  refused:  the  bishops 
withdrew  to  confer  upon  their  answer.  The  bishops 
were  disposed  to  yield,  some  doubtless  impressed  with 
the  justice  of  the  demand,  some  from  fear  of  the  King, 
some  from  a  prud^it  conviction  of  the  danger  of  pro- 
voking so  powerfrd  a  monarch,  and  of  involving  the 
Church  in  a  quarrel  with  Henry  at  the  perilous  time 
of  a  contest  for  the  Papacy  which  distracted  Eu- 
rope. Becket  inflexibly  maintained  the  inviolability  of 
the  holy  persons  of  the  dergy.^  The  King  then  de- 
manded whether  they  would  observe  the  "  customs  of 
the  realm."  "  Saving  my  order,"  replied  the  Arch 
Dishop.  That  order  was  stUl  to  be  exempt  from  all  ju 
risdiction  but  its  own.  So  answered  all  the  bishops 
except  Hilary  of  Chichester,  who  made  the  declaration 
without  reserve.^  The  King  hastily  broke  up  the  as- 
sembly, and  left  London  in  a  state  of  consternation, 
the  people  and  the  clergy  agitated  by  conflicting  anxie- 
ties. He  immediately  deprived  Becket  of  the  custody 
of  the  Royal  Castles,  which  he  still  retained,  and  of  the 
momentous  charge,  the  education  of  his  son.  The 
bishops  entreated  Becket  either  to  withdraw  or  to 
change  the  oflensive  word.  At  flrst  he  declared  that 
if  an  angel  from  Heaven  should  counsel  such  weak- 
ness, he  would  hold  him  accursed.  At  length,  however, 
he  yielded,  as  Herbert  de  Bosham  asserts,  out  of  love 
for  the  king,'  by  another  accoimt  at  the  persuasion  of 
the  Pope's  Almoner,  said  to  have  been  bribed  by  Eng 

1  Herbert  de  Bosham,  p.  109.  Fitz-Stephen,  p.  209,  et  teg. 
s  **  Dicens  le  obeenratoros  regias  consuetudines  bonft  fidn  *' 
*  Compare  W.  Canterb.i  p.  6. 
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liih  gold.^     He  went  to  Oxford  and  made  the  conces- 
sion. 

The  King,  in  order  to  ratify  ¥rith  the  utmost  so- 
Ju.  UM.  lemnity  the  concession  extorted  from  the  bish- 
ops, and  even  from  Becket  himself^  summoned  a  great 
cododiof  council  of  the  realm  to  Clarendon,  a  royal 
cianndon.  paJace  between  three  and  four  miles  from 
Salisbury.  The  two  archbishops  and  eleven  bi^ops, 
between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  highest  nobles,  with 
numbers  of  inferior  barons,  were  present.  It  was  the 
King's  object  to  settle  beyond  dispute  the  main  points 
in  contest  between  the  Crown  and  the  Church ;  to 
establish  thus,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  nation, 
an  English  Constitution  in  Church  and  State.  Becket, 
it  b  said,  had  been  assured  by  some  about  the  King 
that  a  mere  assent  would  be  demanded  to  vague  and 
ambiguous,  and  therefore  on  occasion  disputable  cus*. 
toms.  But  when  these  customs,  which  had  been  col- 
lected and  put  in  writing  by  the  King's  order,  appeared 
in  the  form  of  precise  and  binding  laws,  drawn  up  with 
legal  technicality  by  the  Chief  Justiciary,  he  saw  his 
error,  wavered,  and  endeavored  to  recede.^  The  King 
broke  out  into  one  of  his  ungovernable  fits  of  passion. 
One  or  two  of  the  bbh(^  who  were  out  of  fevor  with 
the  King  and  two  knights  Templars  on  their  knees  im- 
plored Becket  to  abandon  his  dangerous,  fiiiitless,  and 
ill-timed  resistance.      The  Archbishop  took  the  oath, 

1  Qfim,  p.  S9. 

t  Dr.  Lingard  suppoees  that  Becket  demanded  that  the  coitoins  ahonU 
be  reduced  to  writiDg.  This  seems  quite  contraiy  to  his  policy;  and  Ed- 
ward  Grim  writes  thus:  **  Nam  domestici  regis,  dato  consentlente  *y>nTni5>, 
securum  fecerant  archepiscopum,  quod  mmquam  tertbertntmr  leges,  nan- 
qoam  illarum  fieret  recordatio,  si  earn  verbo  tantum  in  andieotiA  procenuai 
honor&sset,**  &c.  —  P.  81. 
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which  had  been  already  sworn  to  by  all  the  lay  barons. 
He  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  reluctantly 
according  to  one  account,  and  compelled  on  one  side 
by  their  dread  of  the  lay  barons,  on  the  .other  by  the 
example  and  authority  of  the  Primate,  according  to 
Becket's  biographers,  eagerly  and  of  their  own  accord.^ 
These  famous  constitutions  were  of  course  feudal  in 
their  form  and  spirit.     But  they  aimed  at  the  coMtitutioni 

•  subjection  of  all  the  great  prelates  of  the  realm  ^c^"^"- 
to  the  Crown  to  the  same  extent  as  the  great  barons. 
The  new  constitution  of  England  made  the  bishops' 
fiefs  to  be  granted  according  to  the  rpyal  will,  and  sub- 
jected the  whole  of  the  clergy  equally  with  the  laity 
to  the  common  laws  of  the  land.^  I.  On  the  vacancy 
of  every  archbishopric,  bishopric,  abbey,  or  priory,  the 
revenues  came  into  the  King's  hands.  He  was  to  sum- 
mon those  who  had  the  right  of  election,  which  was  to 

'  take  place  in  the  King's  Chapel,  with  his  consent,  imd 
the  counsel  of  nobles  chosen  by  the  King  for  this  office. 
The  prelate  elect  was  immediately  to  do  homage  to  the 
King  as  his  liege  lord,  for  life,  limb,  and  worldly  hon- 
ors, excepting  his  order.  The  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  all  beneficiaries,  held  their  estates  on  the  tenure  of 
baronies,  amenable  to  the  King's  justice,  and  bound  to 
sit  with  the  other  barons  in  all  pleas  of  the  Crown,  ex- 
cept in  capital  cases.  No  archbishop,  bishop,  or  any 
other  person  could  quit  the  realm  without  royal  permis- 
sion, or  without  taking  an  oath  at  the  King's  requisi- 
tion, not  to  do  any  damage,  either  going,'  staying,  or 
returning,  to  the  King  or  the  kingdom. 

1  See  the  letter  of  Gilbert  Foliot,  of  which  I  do  not  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity. 

^  According  to  the  Cottonian  copy,  published  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  Conflth 
tuitions  zii.  KT.  Iy. 

VOL.  IV.  29 
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II.  All  derks  accused  of  any  crime  were  to  be  sum 
moned  before  the  Eing^s  Courts.  The  King's  justicia 
ries  were  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  case  for  civil  o: 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Those  which  belonged  tc 
the  latter  were  to  be  removed  to  the  Bishops'  Court. 
If  the  clerk  was  found  guilty  or  confessed  his  guilt,  the 
Church  could  protect  him  no  longer.^ 

m.  All  disputes  concerning  advowsons  and  presen- 
tations to  benefices  were  to  be  decided  in  the  King's* 
Courts ;  and  the  King's  consent  was  necessary  for  the 
appointment  to  any  benefice  within  the  King's  domain.^ 

rV.  No  tenant  in  chief  of  the  King,  none  of  the 
officers  of  the  King's  household,  could  be  excommuni- 
cated, nor  his  lands  placed  under  interdict,  until  due 
information  had  been  laid  before  the  King ;  or,  in  his 
absence  from  the  realm,  before  the  great  Justiciary,  ic 
order  that  he  might  determine  in  each  case  the  respec- 
tive rights  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts.' 

V.  Appeals  lay  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop, 
from  the  bishop  to  the  Archbishop.  On  failure  of  jus- 
tice by  the  Archbishop,  in  the  last  resort  to  the  King, 
who  was  to  take  care  that  justice  was  done  in  the 
Archbishop's  Court ;  and  no  further  appeal  was  to  be 
made  without  the  King's  consent  This  was  mani- 
festly and  avowedly  intended  to  limit  appeals  to  Rome. 

All  these  statutes,  in  number  sixteen,  were  restric 
tions  on  the  distinctive  immunities  of  the  clergy :  one, 
and  that  unnoticed,  was  really  an  invasion  of  popular 
freedom ;  no  son  of  a  villein  could  be  ordained  with* 
out  the  consent  of  his  lord. 

1  ConstitiitioD  iii. 

s  Conttitutioos  i.  and  ii. 

s  ConstitutioQ  vii..  somewhat  limited  and  explainad  hy  z. 
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Some  of  these  customs  were  of  doubtful  authentic 
city.  On  the  main  question,  the  exorbitant  powers 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the  immunity  of  the 
clergy  from  all  other  jurisdiction,  there  was  an  unre- 
pealed statute  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Before  the 
Conquest  the  bishop  sat  with  the  alderman  in  the 
same  court.  The  statute  of  William  created  a  sepa* 
rate  jurisdiction  of  great  extent  in  the  spiritual  court. 
This  was  not  done  to  aggrandize  the  Church,  of  which 
in  some  respects  the  Conqueror  was  jealous,  but  to 
elevate  the  importance  of  the  great  Norman  prelates 
whom  he  had  thrust  into  the  English  sees.  It  raised 
another  class  of  powerfiil  feudatories  to  support  the 
foreign  throne,  bomid  to  it  by  common  interest  as  well 
as  by  the  attachment  of  race.  But  at  this  time  neither 
party  took  any  notice  of  the  ancient  statute.  The 
King's  advisers  of  course  avoided  the  dangerous  ques- 
tion ;  Becket  and  the  Churchmen  (Becket  himself  de- 
clared that  he  was  unlearned  in  the  customs),  standing 
on  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  of  the  clergy,  could 
hardly  rest  on  a  recent  statute  granted  by  the  royal 
will,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  annulled  by  the  same 
authority.  The  Customs,  they  averred,  were  of  them- 
selves illegal,  as  clashing  with  higher  irrepealable  laws. 

To  these  Customs  Becket  had  now  sworn  without 
reserve.  Three  copies  were  ordered  to  be  made  —  one 
for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  one  for  York,  one 
to  be  laid  up  in  the  royal  archives.  To  these  the  King 
demanded  the  further  guarantee  of  the  seal  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties.  The  Primate,  whether  already  repent- 
ing of  his  assent,  or  under  the  vague  impression  that 
this  was  committing  himself  still  ftirther  (for  oaths 
might  be  absolved,  seals  could  not  be  torn  from  public 
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dociiments),  now  obstinately  refused  to  make  any  & 
ther  concession.  The  refbsal  threw  suspicion  on  the 
sincerity  of  his  former  act.  The  King,  the  other  prel- 
ates, the  nobles,  all  but  Becket,^  subscribed  and  sealed 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  as  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. 

As  the  Primate  rode  from  Winchester  in  profound 
silence,  meditating  on  the  acts  of  the  council  and  on 
his  own  conduct,  one  of  his  attendants,  who  has  him- 
self related  the  conversation,  endeavored  to  raise  his 
spirits.  ^^  It  is  a  fit  punishment,''  said  Becket,  ^^  for 
one  who,  not  trained  in  the  school  of  the  Saviour,  but  In 
the  King's  court,  a  man  of  pride  and  vanity,  from  a 
follower  of  hawks  and  hounds,  a  patron  of  players, 
has  dared  to  assume  the  care  of  so  many  souls."  ^  De 
Bosham  significantly  reminded  his  master  of  St.  Peter, 
his  denial  of  the  Lord,  his  subsequent  repentance.  On 
his  return  to  Canterbury  Becket  imposed  upon  himself 
the  severest  mortification,  and  suspended  himself  from 
his  function  of  offering  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar.  He 
Apifi  1.  wrote  almost  immediately  to  the  Pope  to  seek 
counsel  and  absolution  from  his  oath.  He  received 
both.     The  absolution  restored  all  his  vivacity. 

But  the  King  had  likewise  his  emissaries  with  the 
Pope  at  Sens.  He  endeavored  to  obtain  a  legatiue 
commission  over  the  whole  realm  of  England  for  Beck- 
«t's  enemy,  Roger  Archbishop  of  York,  and  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Pope  to  Becket  to  observe  the 
*'  customs "  of  the  realm.     Two  embassies  were  sofit 

1  Herbert  de  Bosham.  "  Cante  quidam  non  de  piano  a^gat,  sad  diA»- 
rendum  dioebat  adhac** 

*  **  Superboa  et  vanns,  de  paBtore  avium  fkctossum  pastor  oviiun;  dadim 
fautor  histrionum  et  eonim  sectator  tot  animarum  pastor."  — De  Bosham, 
p.  196. 
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by  the  King  for  this  end :  first  the  Bishops  of  Lisieux 
and  Poitiers ;  th^i  Geofirey  Ridel,  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury  (who  afterwards  appears  so  hostile  to  the 
Primate  as  to  be  called  by  him  that  archdevil,  not 
archdeacon),  and  the  subtle  John  of  Oxford.  The 
embarrassed  Pope  (throughout  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  was  a  formidable  Antipope),  afraid  at  once 
of  estranging  Henry,  and  unwilling  to  abandon  Beckei, 
granted  the  legation  to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  To 
the  Primate's  great  indignation,  Roger  had  his  cross 
borne  before  him  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury.  On 
Becket's  angry  remonstrance,  the  Pope,  while  on  the 
one  hand  he  enjoined  on  Becket  the  greatest  caution 
and  forbearance  in  the  inevitable  contest,  assured  him 
that  he  would  never  permit  the  see  of  Canterbury  to 
be  subject  to  any  authority  but  his  own.^ 

Becket  secretly  went  down  to  his  estate  at  Romney, 
near  the  sea-coast,  in  the  hope  of  crossing  the  straits, 
and  so  finding  refiige  and  maintaining  his  cause  by  his 
personal  presence  with  the  Pope.  Stormy  weather 
forced  him  to  abandon  his  design.  He  then  betook 
himself  to  the  King  at  Woodstock.     He  was  coldly 

1  Bead  the  Epistles,  apud  Giles,  y.  iv.  1,  3,  Boaquet,  xvi.  210,  to  judge 
of  the  8kilf\il  steering  and  difficnlties  of  the  Pope.  There  is  a  very  curious 
letter  of  an  emissaiy  of  Becket,  describing  the  death  of  the  Autipope  (he 
diad  at  Lvoca,  April  21).  The  canons  of  San  Frediano,  in  Lucca,  refused 
to  hoiy  him,  because  he  was  already  ^  buried  in  hell.*'  The  writer  an- 
nounces that  the  Emperor  also  was  iU,  that  the  Empress  had  miscarried, 
and  that  thevslbre  all  France  adhered  with  greater  devotion  to  Alexander; 
and  the  Legatine  commission  to  the  Archbishop  qf  York  had  expired  without 
icpe  of  recovertf.  The  writer  ventures^  however,  to  suggest  to  Becket  to 
conduct  himself  with  modesty;  to  seek  rather  than  avoid  intercourse  with 
the  king.— Apud  Giles,  iv.  240;  Bouquet,  p.  210.  See  also  the  letter  of 
John»  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  says  of  the  Pope, "  Gravi  redimit  poenitentiAi 
ttlam  qualem  qualem  quam  Ebonicensi  (fecerit),  concessionem."  —  Bo«r 
qnet,  p.  214 
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received.  The  King  at  first  dissembled  his  knowledge 
of  the  Primate's  attempt  to  cross  the  sea,  a  direct  Tio- 
lation  of  one  of  the  constitutions ;  but  on  his  departure 
he  asked  with  bitter  jocularity  whether  Becket  had 
sought  to  leave  the  realm  because  England  could  not 
contain  himself  and  the  King.^ 

The  tergiversation  of  Becket,  and  his  attempt  thus 
to  violate  one  of  the  C(Histitutions  <^  Clar^idon,  to 
which  he  had  sworn,  showed  that  he  was  not  to  be 
bound  by  oaths.  No  treaty  could  be  made  where  one 
party  claimed  the  power  of  retracting,  and  might  at 
any  time  be  released  from  his  covenant.  In  the  mind 
of  Henry,  whose  will  had  never  yet  met  resistance,  the 
determination  was  confirmed,  if  he  could  not  subdue 
the  Prelate,  to  crush  the  refractory  subject.  Becket's 
enemies  possessed  the  King's  ear.  Some  of  those  ^le- 
mies  no  doubt  hated  him  for  his  former  &vor  with  the 
King,  some  dreaded  lest  the  severity  of  so  inflexiUe  a 
prelate  should  curb  their  lic^ise,  some  held  prop^rt^ 
belonging  to  or  claimed  by  the  Church,  some  to  flatter 
the  King,  some  in  honest  indignation  at  the  duplicity 
of  Becket,  and  in  love  of  peace,  but  all  concurred  to 
inflame  the  resentment  of  Henry,  and  to  attribute  to 
Becket  words  and  designs  insulting  to  the  Eang  and 
disparaging  to  the  royal  authority.  Becket,  hiding 
such  notions  as  he  did  of  Church  power,  woidd  not  be 
cautious  in  asserting  it ;  and  whatever  he  might  utter 
in  his  pride  would  be  imbittered  rather  ^an  softened 
when  repeated  to  the  King. 

Since  the  Council  of  Clarendon,  Becket  stood  alone. 

1 1  follow  De  Boflham.  Fitz-Stephen  nys  tlutt  he  was  tepdled  hom  tht 
gmtei  of  the  king's  palace  at  Woodstock;  and  that  he  q/^enoortii  went  le 
Bomney  to  attempt  to  cross  the  sea. 
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All  the  higher  clergy,  the  great  prelates  of  the  king* 
dom,  were  now  either  his  open  adversaries  or  were  com« 
pelled  to  dissemble  their  favor  towards  him.  Whether 
alienated,  as  some  declared,  by  his  pusillanimity  at 
Clarendon,  bribed  by  the  gifts,  or  overawed  by  t^e 
power  of  the  King,  whether  conscientiously  convinced 
that  in  such  times  of  schism  and  division  it  might  be 
fittal  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  to  advance  her  lof- 
tiest {M^etensions,  all,  especially  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Salisbury,  and  Chichester^ 
were  arrayed  on  the  King's  side.  Becket  himself 
attributed  the  chief  guilt  of  his  persecution  to  the 
bishops.  ^^  The  King  would  have  been  quiet  if  they 
had  not  been  so  tamely  subservient  to  his  wishes."  ^ 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  Becket  was  cited  to  ap* 
pear  before  a  great  council  of  the  realm  atParUamantat 
Northampton.  All  England  crowded  to  wit^^  oot.  6,  i£4.°' 
ness  this  final  strife,  it  might  be,  between  the  royal 
and  the  ecclesiastical  power.  The  Primate  entered 
Northampton  with  only  his  own  retinue ;  the  King  had 
passed  the  afternoon  amusing  himself  with  hawking  in 
the  pleasant  meadows  around.  The  Archbishop,  on 
the  following  morning  after  mass,  appeared  in  the 
King's  chamber  with  a  cheerftd  countenance.  The 
Kii^  gave  not,  according  to  English  custom,  the  kiss 
of  peace. 

The  citation  of  the  Primate  before  the  King  in  coun- 
cil at  Northampton  was  to  answer  a  charge  of  with- 
holding justice  &om  John  the  Marshall  employed  in 
the  king's  exchequer,  who  claimed  the  estate  of  Pagar 
bam  from  the  see  of  Canterbury.     Twice  had  Becket 

i**Qiilevia8et  illo,  si  noa  aoqnievisseiit  illL"  ~  Becket,  Epbt  il  p.  ft' 
Compare  the  whole  letter. 
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been  sammoned  to  appear  in  the  king's  court  to  answef 
for  this  denial  of  justice :  once  he  had  reiused  to  ap* 
pear,  the  second  time  he  did  not  appear  in  penon. 
Becket  in  vain  allied  an  informality  in  the  original 
proceedings  of  John  the  Marshall.^  The  court,  the 
bishops,  as  well  as  the  barons,  declared  him  guilty  of 
contumacy ;  all  his  goods  and  chattels  became,  accord* 
ing  to  the  l^al  phrase,  at  the  king's  mercy.'  The  fine 
was  assessed  at  500  pounds.  Becket  submitted,  not 
without  bitter  irony :  "  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  new 
customs  of  Clarendon.'*  But  he  protested  against  the 
anheard«of  audacity  that  the  bishops  should  presume 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  spiritual  parait ;  it  was  a 
greater  crime  than  to  uncoyer  their  &ther's  nakedness.' 
Sarcasms  and  protests  passed  alike  without  notice.  But 
the  bishops,  all  except  Foliot,  consented  to  become 
DemaadBon  Sureties  for  this  exorbitant  fine.  Demands 
^*^^^'  rising  one  above  another  seemed  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Archbishop  to  the  humil- 
iating condition  of  a  debtor  to  the  King,  entirely  at  his 
disposal.  First  800  pouncb  were  demanded  as  due 
from  the  castles  of  Eye  and  Berkhampstead.  Becket 
pleaded  that  he  had  expended  a  much  larger  sum  on 
the  repairs  of  the  castles :  he  found  sureties  likewise 
for  thi*?  payment,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  William  of 
Eynsford,  and  another  of  "  his  men."  The  next  day 
the  demand  was  for  600  pounds  lent  by  the  King  dar- 
ing the  siege  of  Toulouse.     Becket  declared  that  this 

1  He  had  been  sworn  not  on  the  Gospels,  but  on  a  tropologium,  a  book 
of  chorch  musks. 

s  Goods  and  chattels  at  the  king's  mercy  were  redeemable  at  a  castom* 
aiy  fine :  this  fine,  according  to  the  customs  of  Kent,  would  ha^  beea 
larger  than  according  to  thoee  of  London.  — Fitx-Stephen. 

<  **MUins  fore  malum  verenda  patris  detecta  deridere,  quam  patris  ipsfv 
personam  judicare."  —  De  Bosham,  p  185. 
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was  a  gift,  not  a  loan  ;^  but  the  King  denying  the  plea, 
jndgment  was  again  entered  against  Becket.  At  last 
came  the  overwhelming  charge,  an  account  of  all  the 
moneys  received  during  his  chancellorship  from  the 
vacant  archbishopric  and  firom  other  bishoprics  and  ab- 
beys. The  debt  was  calculated  at  the  enormous  sum 
of  44,000  marks.  Becket  was  astounded  at  this  unex- 
pected claim.  As  chancellor,  in  all  likelihood,  he  had 
kept  no  very  strict  account  of  what  was  expended  in 
his  own  and  in  the  royal  service ;  and  the  King  seemed 
blind  to  this  abuse  of  the  royal  right,  by  which  so  large 
a  sum  had  accumulated  by  keeping  open  those  benefices 
which  oaght  to  have  been  instantly  filled.  Becket,  r^ 
covered  from  his  first  amazement,  replied  that  he  had 
not  been  cited  to  answer  on  such  charge ;  at  another 
time  he  should  be  prepared  to  answer  all  just  demands 
of  the  Crown.  He  now  requested  delay,  in  order  to 
advise  with  his  suffragans  and  the  clergy.  He  with- 
drew ;  but  from  that  time  no  sin^e  baron  visited  the 
object  of  the  royal  disfavor.  Becket  assembled  all  the 
poor,  even  the  beggars,  who  could  be  found,  to  fill  his 
vacant  board. 

In  his  extreme  exigency  the  Primate  consulted  sep- 
arately first  the  bishops,  then  the  abbots,  xum  ooan. 
Their  advice  was  diflerent  according  to  their  wshops. 
characters  and  their  sentiments  towards  him.  He  had 
what  might  seem  an  unanswerable  plea,  a  foAnal  ac- 
quittance from  the  chief  Justiciary  De  Luci,  the  King's 
representative,  for  all  obligations  incurred  in  his  civil 
capad^  before  his  consecration  as  archbishop.^    The 

^  FHz-Stephen  states  this  demand  at  600  marks,  and  a  second  500  fbf 
irhich  a  bond  had  been  given  to  a  Jew. 
s  Neither  party  denied  this  acquittance  given  in  tiie  King^s  nime  bj*  the 
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King,  however,  it  was  known,  declared  that  he  had 
given  no  such  authority.  Becket  had  the  inrther  ex- 
case  that  all  which  he  now  possessed  was  the  property 
of  the  Church,  and  could  not  be  made  liable  for  respon- 
sibilities incurred  in  a  secular  capacity.  The  bishops 
however,  were  either  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  or 
the  inadmissibility  of  that  plea.  Henry  of  Winches 
ter  recoomiended  an  endeavor  to  purchase  the  King' 
pardon ;  he  offered  2000  marks  as  his  contribution. 
Others  urged  Becket  to  stand  on  his  dignity,  to  defy 
the  worst,  under  the  shelter  of  his  priesthood  ;.  no  <Hie 
would  venture  to  lay  hands  on  a  holy  prelate.  Foliot 
and  his  party  betrayed  their  object^  They  exhorted 
him  as  the  only  way  of  averting  the  implacable  wrath 
of  the  King  at  once  to  resign  his  see.  ^^  Would,"  said 
Hilary  of  Chichester,  "  you  wore  no  longer  archbishop, 
but  plain  Thomas.  Thou  knowest  the  King  better 
than  we  do ;  he  has  declared  that  thou  and  he  cannot 
remain  together  in  England,  he  as  King,  thou  as 
Primate.  Who  will  be  bound  for  such  an  amount? 
Throw  thyself  on  the  King's  m^x:y,  or  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  the  Church  thou  wilt  be  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned as  a  debtor  to  the  Crown.''  The  next  day 
was  Sunday ;  the  Archbishop  did  not  leave  his  lodg 


Jnsticfauy  Richard  de  Lad.  This,  it  should  seem,  uioraal  precautioii,  of 
at  least  this  preoaation  taken  with  such  omisual  care,  seems  to  imply  soae 
suspicion  that,  without  it,  the  archbishop  was  liable  to  be  called  to  account; 
an  account  which  probably,  from  the  splendid  prodigality  with  wliich 
Beeket  had  lavished  the  King*s  money  and  his  own,  it  might  ba  difficult 
or  inconvenient  to  produce. 

^  In  an  account  of  this  affiUr,  written  later,  Becket  aocusea  Foliot  of  as- 
piring to  the  prioMcy  —  **  et  qui  adspirabant  ad  Autigium  eodesisB  Cantua- 
rensis,  ut  vulgo  dicttor  et  creditor,  in  nostram  pemiclea,  ntiiiam  miauf 
ambitioe^,  quam  avid^."    This  could  be  none  but  Foliot  —  Epist.  Izxv.  p 
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ings.  On  Monday  the  agitation  of  his  spuits  had 
brot^ht  on  an  attack  of  a  disorder  to  which  he  was 
subject :  he  was  permitted  to  repose.  On  the  morrow 
he  had  determined  on  his  conduct.  At  one  time  he 
had  seriously  meditated  on  a  more  humiliating  course: 
he  proposed  to  seek  the  royal  presence  barefooted  with 
the  cross  in  his  hands,  to  throw  himself  at  the  Ediig's 
feet,  appealing  to  his  old  affection,  and  imploring  him 
to  restore  peace  to  the  Church.  What  had  been  the 
eSect  of  such  a  step  on  the  violent  but  not  ungenerous 
heart  of  Henry?  But  Becket  yielded  to  haughtier 
counsels  more  congenial  to  his  own  intrepid  character. 
He  began  by  the  significant  act  of  celebrating,  out  of 
its  due  order,  the  service  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  map* 
tjrr.  It  contained  passages  of  holy  writ  (as  no  doubt 
Heniy  was  instantly  informed)  concerning  ^^  kings  tak«- 
ing  counsel  against  the  godly."  The  mass  concluded ; 
in  all  the  migesty  of  his  holy  character,  in  his  full  pon- 
tifical habits,  himself  bearing  the  archiepiscopal  cross, 
the  primate  rode  to  the  King's  residence,  and  dis- 
mounting entered  the  royal  hall.  The  cross  Baoketin 
seemed,  as  it  were,  an  uplifting  of  the  banner  hau.  ^ 
of  the  Church,  in  defiance  of  that  of  the  King,  in  the 
royal  presence  ;^  or  it  might  be  in  that  awful  imitation 
of  the  Saviour,  at  which  no  scruple  was  ever  mftde  by 
the  bolder  churchmen  —  it  was  the  servant  of  Christ 
who  himself  bore  his  own  cross.  ^^  What  means  this 
new  fashi<Hi  of  the  Archbishop  bearing  his  own  cross  ?  " 
said  the  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux.    '^  A  fool,"  said  Foliot, 

1  **T«nqiiaiii  in  proelio  Domini,  signifer  Domini,  yexiUom  Domini  eii- 

fens:  illad  etiam  Domini  nou  solum  spiritualiter,  Bed  et  figuraliter  implens. 

Si  quis,*  inquit, '  vult  mens  esse  discipulos,  abneget  semet  ipsmn,  tollat 

cnicem  soam  et  sequatur  me/  **  —  De  Bosham,  p.  143.    Ompare  the  lettei 

•f  tlie  Bishops  to  the  Pope.  ^  Giles,  iv.  256;  Bou  luet,  224. 
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**he  always  was  and  always  will  be."  They  made 
room  for  him ;  he  took  his  accustomed  seat  in  the 
centre  of  the  bishops.  Foliot  ^fideavored  to  persuade 
him  to  lay  down  the  cross.  '*  If  the  sword  of  the  king 
and  the  cross  of  the  archbishop  were  to  come  into  con- 
flict, which  were  the  more  fearibl  weapon  ?"  Becket 
held  the  cross  firmly,  which  Foliot  and  the  Bishc^ 
of  Hereford  strove,  bat  in  vain,  to  wrest  fix>m  hit 
grasp. 

The  bishops  were  sommcmed  into  the  Emg's  pre»« 
ence :  Becket  sat  alone  in  the  outer  hall.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who,  as  Becket's  partisans  asserted, 
designedly  came  later  that  he  might  i^pear  to  be  of 
the  King's  intimate  council,  swept  through  the  hall 
with  his  cross  borne  before  him.  Like  hostile  spears 
cross  confronted  cross.^ 

During  this  interval  De  Bosham,  the  archbishop's 
reader,  who  had  reminded  his  master  that  he  had  been 
standard-bearer  of  the  King  of  England,  and  was  now 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  King  of  the  Angels,  put  this 
question,  **  If  they  should  lay  their  impious  hands  upon 
thee,  art  thou  prepared  to  fulminate  excommunication 
against  them  ?  "  Fitz-Stephen,  who  sat  at  his  feet,  said 
in  a  loud  clear  voice,  *'  That  be  far  from  thee  ;  so  did 
not  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  of  God :  they  prayed  for 
their  persecutors  and  forgave  them."  Some  of  his  more 
attached  followers  burst  into  tears.  **  A  little  later," 
says  the  faithful  Fitz-Stephen  of  himself,  ^^  when  one 
of  the  King's  ushers  would  not  allow  me  to  speak  to 

1  **  Quasi  1^  minaiitiA  pflis/'  qaotes  Fhs-Stephen ;  **  Memeoto/*  slid 
De  Boflham,  **  quondam  to  extitiase  regis  Anglornm  signitbrnm  inexpagna- 
bilam,  ntmo  vero  si  signify  regis  Angelomm  expugnaris,  turpissimiim.*'  — 
P.14S. 
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the  Archbishop,  I  made  a  sign  to  him  and  drew  his 
attention  to  the  Savionr  on  the  cross.'' 

The  bishops  admitted  to  the  King's  presence  an- 
nounced the  appeal  of  the  Archbishop  to  the  Pope, 
and  his  inhibition  to  his  soffiragans  to  sit  in  judgment 
in  a  secular  council  on  their  metropolitan.^  These 
were  again  direct  infringements  on  two  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,  sworn  to  by  Becket  in  an  oath 
still  held  valid  by  the  King  and  his  barons.  The  King 
appealed  to  the  council.  Some  seized  the  occasion  of 
boldly  declaring  to  the  King  that  he  had  brought  this 
difficulty  on  himself  by  advancing  a  low-bom  oondeinn»- 
man  to  such  favor  and  dignity.  All  agreed  Beoket. 
that  Becket  was  guilty  of  perjury  and  treason.^  A 
kind  (^  low  acclamation  followed  which  was  heard  in 
the  outer  room  and  made  Socket's  followers  tremble. 
The  King  sent  certain  counts  and  barons  to  demand  of 
Becket  whether  he,  a  liegeman  of  the  King,  and  sworn 
to  observe  the  constitutions  of  Cl^Urendon,  had  lodged 
this  appeal  and  pronounced  this  inhibition  ?  The  Arch- 
Ushop  replied  with  quiet  intrepidity.  In  his  long  speech 
he  did  not  hesitate  for  a  word :  he  pleaded  that  he  had 
not  been  cited  to  answer  these  charges;  he  alleged  again 
the  Justiciary's  acquittance  ;  he  ended  by  solemnly  re- 
newing his  inhibition  and  his  appeal :  "  My  person  and 
my  church  I  place  under  the  protection  of  the  sov- 
ereign Pontiff." 

The  barons  of  Normandy  and  England  heard  with 
wonder  this  defiance  of  the  King.     Some  seemed  awe- 

1  Dicebftnt  enim  episcopi,  qaod  adhuc,  ipsft  die,  intra  decern  dies  data 
■ententis,  eos  ad  dominam  Papam  appellarerat,  et  ne  de  cetero  earn  judi- 
carent  pro  eeciilari  qnerelft,  qnje  de  tempore  ante  archipnwalatum  ei  mo 
feretor,  anctoritate  domini  Paps  proh.boit"  —  Fits-Stef  hen,  p.  980. 

s  Herbert  de  Boebam,  p.  146. 
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strack  and  were  mute;  the  more  fierce  and  lawlen 
could  not  restrain  their  indignation.  ^*  The  Con- 
queror knew  best  how  to  deal  with  these  turbulent 
churchmen.  He  seized  his  own  brother,  Odo  Bishop 
of  Bayeux,  and  chastised  him  for  his  rebellion  ;  he 
threw  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Cantearbury,  into  a  fetid 
dungeon.  The  Count  of  Anjou,  the  King's  father, 
treated  still  wcnrse  the  bishop  elect  of  Seez  and  many 
of  his  clergy :  he  ordered  them  to  be  shamefully  muti- 
lated and  derided  their  snffBrings.^' 

The  £jng  summoned  the  bishops,  on  their  all^iance 
as  barons,  to  join  in  the  sentence  against  Becket.  But 
the  inhibition  of  their  metropolitan  had  thrown  them 
into  embarrassment,  and  perhaps  they  Mt  that  the  of- 
fence of  Becket,  if  not  capital  treason,  bordered  up<»i  it. 
It  might  be  a  sentence  of  blood,  in  which  no  diurch- 
man  might  concur  by  his  suffirage  —  they  dreaded  the 
breach  o£  canonical  obedience.  They  entered  the  hall 
where  Becket  sat  abne.  The  gentler  prelates,  Robert 
of  Lincoln  and  others,  were  moved  to  tears;  even 
Henry  of  Winchester  advised  the  archb&hop  to  make 
an  unconditional  surrender  of  his  see.  The  more  ve- 
hement Hilary  of  Chichester  addressed  him  thus: 
"  Lord  Primate,  we  have  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  you.  Your  inhibition  has  placed  us  between 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil :  if  we  disobey  it,  we  violate 
our  canonical  obedience ;  if  we  obey,  we  infiinge  the 
constitutions  of  the  realm  and  offend  the  King's  maj- 
esty. Yourself  were  the  first  to  subscribe  the  customs 
at  Clarendon,  you  now  compel  us  to  break  them.  We 
appeal,  by  the  King's  grace,  to  our  lord  the  Pope," 
Becket  answered  "  I  hear." 

They  returned  to  the  King,  and  with  difficulty  ob- 
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tained  an  exemption  firom  concarrence  in  the  sentence ; 
they  promised  to  join  in  a  supplication  to  the  Pope  to 
depose  Becket.  The  King  permitted  their  appeal. 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  grave  and  aged  nobleman, 
was  commissioned  to  pronounce  the  sentence.  Leices- 
ter had  hardly  begun  when  Becket  sternly  interrupted 
him.  '^  Thy  sentence  I  son  and  Earl,  hear  me  first  t 
The  King  was  pleased  to  promote  me  against  my  will 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  I  was  then  de- 
clared firee  from  all  secular  obligations.  Ye  are  my 
children  ;  presume  ye  against  law  and  reason  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  your  spiritual  &ther  ?  I  am  to  be  judged 
only,  under  God,  by  the  Pope.  To  him  I  appeal, 
before  him  I  cite  you,  barons  and  my  suflfragans,  to 
appear.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Apostolic  See  I  depart  I"  ^  He  rose  and 
walked  slowly  down  the  hall.  A  deep  murmur  ran 
through  the  crowd.  Some  took  up  straws  and  threw 
them  at  him.  One  uttered  the  word  "  Traitor  I " 
The  old  chivalrous  spirit  woke  in  the  soul  of  Becket. 
**  Were  it  not  for  my  order,  you  should  rue  that  word.*' 
But  ,by  other  accounts  he  restrained  not  his  language 
to  this  pardonable  impropriety  —  he  met  scorn  with 
0com.  One  officer  of  the  King's  household  he  up- 
braided for  having  had  a  kinsman  hanged.  Anselm, 
the  King's  brother,  he  called  "  bastard  and  catamite." 
The  door  was  locked,  but  fortunately  the  key  was 
found.  He  passed  out  into  the  street,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  populace,  to  whom  he  had  endeared 
himself  by  his  charities,  his  austerities,  perhaps  by  his 

1  De  BoehMi*8  account  is,  thtA  i^otwithstandmg  the  first  iaterraptioa. 
Moeeter  reluctantly  proceeded  till  he  came  to  the  word  '*  perjured/*  ov 
which  Becket  rose  and  »poke 
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courageous  of^posidon  to  the  king  and  the  nobles,  amid 
loud  acclamatiims.  Thej  pressed  so  closely  aroond 
him  for  his  blessing  that  he  coold  scarcely  guide  his 
horse*  He  returned  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
placed  his  cross  by  the  altar  of  the  Virgin.  *^  Thib 
was  a  fearful  day,"  said  F^t&Stephen.  "  The  day  of 
judgment,"  he  replied,  "  will  be  more  fearful."  Aftei 
supper  he  sent  the  Bishops  of  Hereford,  Worcester,  and 
Rochester  to  the  King  to  request  permission  to  leave 
the  kingdom :  the  King  coldly  deferred  his  answer  till 
the  morrow. 

Becket  and  his  friends  no  doubt  thought  his  life  in 
danger:  he  is  said  to  have  received  some  alarming 
warnings.^  It  is  reported,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
King,  apprehensive  of  the  fierce  sseal  of  his  foUowers, 
issued  a  proclamation  that  no  one  should  do  harm  to 
the  archbishop  or  his  people.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
King,  who  must  have  known  the  peril  of  attempting 
the  life  of  an  archbishop,  would  have  apprehended  and 
committed  him  to  prison.  Becket  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  pass  the  night  in  the  church:  his  bed  was 
FUgfatof  strewn  before  the  altar.  At  midnight  he 
Got.  18*.  rose,  and  with  only  two  monks  and  a  ser- 
vant stole  out  of  the  northern  gate,  the  only  one  which 
was  not  guarded.  He  carried  with  him  only  his  archi- 
episcopal  pall  and  his  seal.  The  weather  was  wet  and 
stormy,  but  the  next  morning  they  reached  Lincoln, 
and  lodged  with  a  pious  citizen  —  piety  and  admiration 
of  Becket  were  the  same  thing.  At  Lincoln  he  took 
the  disguise  of  a  monk,  dropped  down  the  Witham  to 
a  hermitage  in  the  fens  belonging  to  the  Cistercians  of 
Sempringham  ;  thence  by  cross-roads,  and  chiefly  bj 

1  De  Bosham,  p.  150. 
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night,  he  found  his  way  to  Estrej,  abont  five  miles 
from  Deal,  a  manor  belonging  to  Christ  Church  in 
Canterbury.  He  remained  there  a  week.  On  All 
Souls  Day  he  went  on  board  a  boat,  just  before  morn- 
ing, and  by  the  evening  reached  the  coast  of  Flanders. 
To  avoid  observation  he  landed  on  the  open  shore  near 
Gravelines.  His  large,  loose  shoes  made  it  diiBcult  to 
wade  through  the  sand  without  falling.  He  sat  down 
in  despair*  After  some  delay  waa  obtained  for  a  prel- 
ate, accustomed  to  the  prancing  war-horse  or  stately 
cavalcade,  a  sorry  nag  without  a  saddle,  and  with  a 
vrisp  of  hay  for  a  bridle.  But  he  soon  got  weary  and 
was  fain  to  walk.  He  had  many  adventures  by  the 
way.  He  was  once  nearly  betrayed  by  gaang  with 
delight  on  a  falcon  upon  a  young  squire's  wrist :  his 
fright  punished  him  for  this  relapse  into  his  secular 
vanities.  The  host  of  a  small  inn  recognized  him  by 
his  lofky  look  and  the  whiteness  of  his  hands.  At 
length  he  arrived  at  the  monastery  of  Clair  Marais, 
near  St.  Omer :  he  was  there  joined  by  Herbert  de 
Bosham,  who  had  been  1^  behind  to  collect  what 
money  he  could  at  Canterbury :  he  brought  but  100 
marks  and  some  plate.  While  he  was  in  this  part 
of  Flanders  the  Justiciary,  Richard  de  Luci,  passed 
through  the  town  on  his  way  to  England.  He  tried 
in  vain  to  persuade  the  archbishop  to  return  with  him : 
Becket  suspected  his  fnendly  overtures,  or  had  reso- 
lutely determined  not  to  put  himself  again  in  the 
King's  power. 

In  the  first  access  of  indignation  at  Becket's  flight 
the  King  had  sent  orders  for  strict  watch  to  be  kept  in 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  especially  Dover.  The  next 
measure  was  to  preoccupy  the  minds  of  the  Count  of 

VOL.  IV.  2") 
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FUnden,  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Pope  against 
his  Aigitire  subject.  Henry  could  not  but  foresee  how 
formidable  an  ally  the  exile  mi^t  become  to  his  rivals 
and  enemies,  how  dangerous  to  his  extensive  but  ill- 
consolidated  foreign  dominions.  He  mi^t  know  that 
Becket  would  act  and  be  received  as  an  independent 
potentate.  The  rank  of  his  ambassadors  implied  the 
importance  of  their  mission  to  France.  They  were 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Exe- 
ter, Chichester,  and  Worcester,  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  three  other  distinguished  nobles.  The  same  day 
that  Becket  passed  to  Gravelines,  they  crossed  from 
Dover  to  Calais.* 

Tlie  Earl  of  Flanders,  though  with  some  cause  of 
0,^,1^1^  hostility  to  Becket,  had  ofiered  him  a  refiige ; 
•*"••  yet  perhaps  was  not  distinctly  informed  or 

would  not  know  that  the  exile  was  in  his  dominicms.^ 
He  received  the  King's  envoys  with  civility.  The  King 
of  France  was  at  Compidgne.  The  strongest  passions 
in  the  feeble  mind  of  Louis  VII.  were  jealousy  of 
Henry  of  England,  and  a  servile  bigotry  to  the  Church, 
to  whidi  he  seemed  determined  to  compensate  for  the 
hostility  and  disobedience  of  his  youth.  Against  Hen- 
ry, personally,  there  were  old  causes  of  hatred  rankling 
in  his  heart,  not  the  less  deep  because  they  could  not 

I  FoUot  and  the  King's  enToyi  crossed  the  same  dsj.  It  is  imths 
tmusing  that,  though  Becket  crossed  the  same  day  in  an  open  boat,  and, 
•s  is  iDcantioasly  betrayed  by  Ms  friends,  soifored  much  ftom  the  roogli 
sea,  the  weather  is  described  as  in  his  case  almost  miraculoaslj  fitToraUe, 
m  the  other  as  miracoloaslj  tempestuous.  So  that  while  Becket  caknly 
glided  over,  Foliot  in  despair  of  his  life  threw  otT  his  cowl  and  oope. 

*  Compare,  howcnrer,  Roger  of  JEHmtignj.  By  his  acoomt,  the  Conat  of 
Flanders,  a  relative  and  partisan  of  Henry  ("  consangninens  et  qni  partes 
ejus  foyebat  *'),  would  have  an-ested  him.  He  escaped  over  the  border  by 
a  trick.  —  Boger  de  Poo'  gny,  p.  148. 
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be  avowed.  Henry  of  England  was  now  the  husband 
of  Eleanor,  who,  after  some  years  of  marriage,  had 
contemptuously  divorced  the  King  of  Prance  as  a  monk 
rather  than  a  husband,  had  thrown  herself  in-  jr^c^u^ 
to  the  arms  of  Henry  and  carried  with  her  a  *®^®*' 
dowry  as  large  as  half  the  kingdom  of  France.  There 
had  since  been  years  either  <rf  fierce  war,  treacherous 
negotiations,  or  jealous  and  armed  peace,  between  the 
rival  sovereigns. 

Louis  had  watched,  and  received  regular  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  in  England ;  his  admiration  of  Beck- 
et  for  his  lofty  churchmanship  and  daring  opposition  to 
Henry  was  at  its  height,  scarcely  disguised.  He  had 
already  in  secret  oflfered  to  recdve  Becket,  not  as  a  fti- 
gitive,  but  as  the  sharer  in  his  kingdom.  The  ambas- 
sadors appeared  before  Louis  and  presented  a  letter 
urging  the  King  of  France  not  to  admit  within  his  do- 
minions the  traitor  Thomas,  late  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. ^^  Late  Archbishop  I  and  who  has  presumed 
to  depose  him  ?  I  am  a  king,  like  my  brother  jj^^^g 
of  England ;  I  should  not  dare  to  depose  the  *»»«•• 
meanest  of  my  clergy.  Is  this  the  King's  gratitude  for 
the  services  of  his  Chancellor,  to  banish  him  from 
France,  as  he  has  done  from  England?" ^  Louis 
wrote  a  strong  letter  to  the  Pope,  recommending  to  his 
favor  the  cause  of  Becket  as  his  own. 

The  ambassadors  passed  onward  to  Sens,  where  re 
rided  the  Pope  Alexander  IH.,  himsdf  an  AmbMBwiori 
exile,  and  opposing  his  spiritual  power  to  the  **^"»- 
highest  temporal  authority,  that  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  subservient  Antipope.  Alexander  was  in  a  position 
of  extraordinary  difficulty :  on  the  one  side  were  grati- 

1  Giles,  iy.  353;  Bouqaet,  p.  S17. 
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tude  to  King  Henry  for  his  firm  support,  and  the  fbar 
of  estranging  so  powerful  a  sovereign,  on  whose  onri- 
vailed  wealth  he  reckoned  as  the  main  strength  of  his 
cause ;  on  the  other,  the  dread  of  offending  the  King 
of  France,  also  his  fiuthful  partisan,  in  whose  dominions 
he  was  a  refugee,  and  the  duty,  the  interest,  the  strong 
inclination  to  maintain  every  privilege  of  the  hierarchy. 
To  Henry  Alexander  almost  owed  his  pontificate.  His 
first  and  most  faithful  adherents  had  been  Theobald 
the  primate,  the  English  Church,  and  Henry  King  of 
England ;  and  when  the  weak  Louis  had  entered  into 
dangerous  negotiations  at  Lannes  with  the  Emperor; 
when  at  Dijon  he  had  almost  placed  himself  in  the 
power  of  Fi^^derick,  and  his  voluntary  or  enforced  de- 
fection had  filled  Alexander  with  dread,  the  advance 
of  Henry  of  England  with  a  powerful  force  to  the 
neighborhood  rescued  the  French  king  fix)m  his  peril- 
ous position.^  And  now,  though  Victor  the  Antdpope 
was  dead,  a  successor.  Guide  of  Crema,  had  been  set 
up  by  the  imperial  party,  and  Frederick  would  lose  no 
opportunity  of  gaining,  if  any  serious  quarrel  should 
alienate  him  firom  Alexander,  a  monarch  of  such  sur- 
passing power.  An  envoy  firom  England,  John  Ciun- 
min,  was  even  now  at  the  imperial  court.^ 

Becket's  messengers,  before  the  reception  c^  Hen- 
ry's ambassadors  by  Pope  Alexander,  had  been  admit- 
ted to  a  private  interview.  The  account  of  Becket's 
*'  fight  with  beasts  '^  at  Northampton,  and  a  skilfiil  paral- 
lel with  St.  Paul,  had  melted  the  heart  of  the  Ponti£^ 
as  he  no  doubt  thought  himself  suffering  like  persecu- 
tions, to  a  flood  of  tears.     How  in  truth  could  a  Pope 

1  See  back,  page  9S1. 

2  £pi8t  Nnntii;  Qilea,  iv.  254;  Boaqaet,  p.  217. 
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venture  to  abandon  such  a  champion  of  what  were 
called  the  liberties  of  the  church  ?  He  had,  in  fact, 
throughout  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  Becket. 
Whenever  letters  could  escape  the  jealous  watchfulness 
of  the  King,  they  had  passed  between  England  and 
Sens.i 

The  ambassadors  of  Henry  were  received  in  state  in 
the  open  consistory.  Foliot  of  London  began  The  King'« 
with  his  usual  ability ;  his  warmth  at  length  atsena. 
betrayed  him  into  the  Scriptural  citation,  — "  The  * 
wicked  fleeth  when  no  man  pursueth."  "Forbear," 
said  the  Pope.  **  I  will  forbear  him,"  answered  Foliot. 
"  It  is  for  thine  own  sake,  not  for  his,  that  I  bid  thee 
forbear."  The  Pope*s  severe  manner  silenced  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
who  had  overweening  confidence  in  his  own  eloquence, 
began  a  long  harangue ;  but  at  a  &tal  blunder  in  his 
Latin,  the  whole  Italian  court  burst  into  laughter.* 
The  discomfited  orator  tried  in  vain  to  proceed.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  spoke  with  prudent  brevity.  The 
Count  of  Arundel,  more  cautious  or  less  learned,  used 
his  native  Norman.  His  speech  was  mild,  grave,  and 
conciliatory,  and  therefore  the  most  embarrassing  to 
the  Pontiff.     Alexander  consented  to  send  his  cardinal 


1  Becket  writes  from  England  to  the  Pope:  **Qaod  petunos,  summo 
•ilentio  petimos  oceultari.  Nihil  enim  nobis  tatum  est,  qnnm  omnia  ferd 
nfBnintur  ad  regem,  que  nobis  in  conclavi  vel  in  anrem  dicuntur.'* 
There  is  a  significant  clause  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  which  implies  that 
the  emissaries  of  the  Church  did  not  confine  themselres  to  Chnrch  afiairs: 
**  De  Wallensibus  et  Oweno,  qui  se  principem  nominat,  provideatigj  quia 
Dominns  Rex  snper  hoc  maxim^  motus  est  et  indignatus."  The  Welsh 
were  in  arms  against  the  King:  this  borders  on  high  treason. — Apud  Giles. 
Hi.  1,  Bouquet,  221. 

s  The  word  **oportnebat'*  was  too  bad  for  monkish,  or  rather  fbr  Roman, 
ears. 
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legates  to  England ;  but  neither  the  arguments  of  Fo- 
liot,  nor  those  of  Arundel,  who  now  rose  to  something 
like  a  menace  of  recourse  to  the  Antipope,  would  in- 
duce him  to  invest  them  with  fall  power.  The  Pc^ 
would  intrust  to  none  but  to  himself  the  prerogative 
of  final  judgment.  Alexander  mistrusted  the  venalitj 
of  his  cardinals,  and  Heniy's  subsequent  dealing  with 
some  of  them  justified  his  mistrust.^  He  was  himself 
inflexible  to  tempting  oflTers.  The  envoys  privately 
proposed  to  extend  the  payment  of  Peter's  Pence  to 
almost  all  classes,  and  to  secure  the  tax  in  perpetuity  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  The  ambassadors  retreated  in  haste ; 
their  commission  liad  been  limited  to  a  few  days.  The 
bishops,  so  strong  was  the  popular  feeling  in  France  for 
Becket,  had  entered  Sens  as  retainers  of  the  Eari  of 
Arundel :  they  received  intimation  that  certain  lawless 
knights  in  the  neighborhood  had  determined  to  v^ylay 
and  plunder  these  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
saintly  Becket. 

Far  difierent  was  the  progress  of  the  exiled  primate. 
From  St.  Bertin  he  was  escorted  by  the  abbot,  and  by 
the  Bishop  of  Terouenne.  He  entered  France;  he 
was  met,  as  he  approached  Soissons,  by  the  Eong's 
brothers,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  a  Icmg  train 
of  bishops,  abbots,  and  dignitaries  of  the  church ;  he 
BMketat  entered  Soissons  at  the  head  of  300  hoi'sem^i. 
'•"•'  The  interview  of  Louis  with  Becket  raised 

his  admiration  into  passion.  As  the  envoys  of  Henry 
passed  on  one  side  of  the  river,  they  saw  the  pomp  in 
which  the  ally  of  the  King  of  France,  rather  than  the 


I  Accord ing  to  Roger  of  Pontigny,  there  were  ■ome  of  them  '*qui  ac< 
oepU  «  rege  pecani&  partes  ejus  fovebant,*'  puticulaTly  WilBaa  of  P«tui 
-p.  158. 
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exfle  from  England,  was  approaching'Sens.  The  car* 
dinab,  whether  from  prudence,  jealousy,  or  other  mo* 
lives,  were  cool  in  their  reception  of  Becket.  The 
Pope  at  once  granted  the  honor  of  a  public  audience ; 
he  placed  Becket  on  his  right  hand,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  rise  to  speak.  Becket,  after  a  skilful  ac- 
count of  hia  hard  usage,  spread  out  the  parchment 
which  contained  the  Ccmstitutions  of  Clarendon^  They 
were  read  ;  the  whole  Consistory  exclaimed  against  the 
violation  of  ecclesiastical  privileges.  On  ftirther  ex 
amination  the  Pope  acknowledged  that  six  of  thei: 
were  less  evil  than  the  rest ;  on  the  remaining  ten  he 
pronounced  his  unqualified  condemnation.  He  rebuked 
the  weakness  of  Becket  in  swearing  to  these  articles,  it 
is  said,  with  the  severity  of  a  father,  the  tenderness  of 
a  mother.^  He  consoled  him  with  the  assurance  that 
he  had  atoned  by  his  sufierings  and  his  patience  for  his 
brief  infirmity.  Becket  pursued  his  advantage.  The 
next  day,  by  what  might  seem  to  some  trustftd  magna- 
nimity, to  others,  a  skilfiil  mode  of  getting  rid  ct  cer- 
tain objections  which  had  been  raised  concerning  his 
election,  he  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  archiepisco- 
pate  to  the  Pope.  Some  of  the  more  politic,  it  was 
said,  more  venal  cardinals,  entreated  the  Pontiff  to  put 
an  end  at  once  to  this  dangerous  quarrel  by  accepting 
the  surrender.^  But  the  Pontiff  (his  own  judgment 
being  supported  among  others  by  the  Cardinal  Hya- 
cinth) restored  to  him  the  archiepiscopal  ring,  thus 
ratifying  his  prinuicy.  He  assured  Becket  of  his  pro- 
jection, and  committed  him  to  the  hospitable  care  of 

1  Htfbert  de  Bosham. 

s  Akni  Vita  (p.  302);  and  Alan's  Lift  rests  mainly  on  the  anthon^  nt 
fohn  of  Salisbury.    Herbert  de  Boeham  suppresses  this. 
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the  Abbot  of  Pontignj,  a  monastery  about  twelve 
leagues  from  Sens.  ^^  So  long  have  you  lived  in  ease 
and  opulence,  now  learn  the  lessons  of  pover^  from 
the  poor/'  ^  Tet  Alexander  thou^t  it  prudent  to  in- 
hibit any  proceedings  of  Becket  against  the  King  till 
the  following  Ekister. 

Becket's  emissaries  had  been  present  during  the  in- 
terview of  Henry's  ambassadors  with  the  Pope.  H^fi* 
ry,  no  doubt,  received  speedy  intelligence  of  these  pro* 
ceedings  with  Becket  He  was  at  Marlborough  after 
,g^(^  a  disastrous  campaign  in  Wales.^  He  issued 
King  Henry,  iminediate  orders  to  seize  the  revenues  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  promulgated  a  mandate  to  the  bishops 
wnih  of  ^^  sequester  the  estates  of  all  the  clergy  who 
"•^  had  followed  him  to  France.      He  forbade 

public  prayers  for  the  Primate.     In  the  exasperated 
state,  especially  of  the  monkish  mind,  prayers  for  Beck 
et  would  easily  slide  into  anathemas  against  the  king. 
The  payment  of  Peter's  Pence*  to  the  Pope  was  sus- 
pended.    All  correspondence  with  Becket  was  forbid- 

1  The  Abbot  of  Pontlgny  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Becket.  See  letter 
of  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  Bouquet,  p.  214.  Prayers  were  offered  op 
throughout  the  struggle  with  Henrj  for  Beckers  success  at  Pont^y, 
Citeaux,  and  Clairvaux.  —  Giles,  iv.  855. 

3  Compare  Lingard.  Becket  on  this  news  exclaimed,  as  is  said,  *'  His 
wise  men  are  become  fools ;  the  Lord  hath  sent  among  them  a  spirit  of  gid> 
diness;  they  have  made  En^and  to  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man.'* 
—  Vol.  ill.  p.  227.  No  doubt,  he  would  have  it  supposed  God's  Tengeanck 
for  his  own  wrongs. 

*  There  are  in  Foliot*s  letters  manj  curious  circumstances  about  the  col- 
lection and  transmission  of  Peter's  Pence.  In  Alexander's  present  state, 
notwithstanding  the  amity  of  the  King  of  France,  this  source  of  rerenoe 
was  no  doubt  important  —  Epist.  149,  172,  &c  Alexander  wrote  from 
Clermont  to  Foliot  (June  8, 1165)  to  collect  the  tax,  to  do  all  in  his  power 
for  the  recall  of  Becket:  to  Henry,  reprobating  the  Constitatioiis;  to 
Becket,  urging  prudence  and  circumspection.  This  was  later.  Tha  Pop* 
was  then  on  his  way  to  Italy,  where  he  might  need  Henry's  gold* 
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den.  But  the  resentment  of  Henry  was  not  satisfied. 
He  passed  a  sentence  of  banishment,  and  ordered  at 
once  to  be  driven  fi^m  the  kingdom  all  the  primate*s 
kinsmen,  dependents,  and  friends.  Four  hundred  per* 
sons,  it  is  said,  of  both  sexes,  of  every  age,  even  infants 
at  the  breast  were  included  (and  it  was  the  depth  of 
winter)  in  this  relentless  edict.  Every  adult  was  to 
take  an  oath  to  proceed  immediately  to  Becket,  in  or- 
der that  his  eyes  might  be  shocked,  and  his  heart 
wrung  by  the  miseries  which  he  had  brought  on  his 
family  and  his  friends.  This  order  was  as  inhumanly 
executed,  as  inhumanly  enacted.^  It  was  intrust^ 
to  Randulph  de  Broc,  a  fierce  soldier,  the  bitterest  of 
Becket's  personal  enemies.  It  was  as  impolitic  as 
cruel.  The  monasteries  and  convents  of  Flanders  and 
of  France  were  thrown  open  to  the  exiles  with  gener- 
ous hospitality.  Throughout  both  these  countries  was 
spread  a  multitude  of  persons  appealing  to  the  pity,  to 
the  indignation  of  all  orders  of  the  people,  and  so  deep- 
ening the  universal  hatred  of  Henry.  The  enemy  of 
tlie  Church  was  self-convicted  of  equal  enmity  to  all 
Christianity  of  heart. 

In  his  seclusion  at  Pontigny  Becket  seemed, deter- 
mined to  compensate  by  the  sternest  monastic  Becket  at 
discipline  for  that  deficiency  which  had  been  ^°««°y. 
alleged  on  his  election  to  the  archbishopric.  He  put 
on  the  coarse  Cistercian  dress.  He  lived  on  the  hard 
and  scanty  Cistercian  diet.  Outwardly  he  still  main- 
tained something  of  his  old  magnificence  and  the  splen- 
dor of  his  station.  His  establishment  of  horses  and 
retainers  was  so  costly,  that  his  sober  friend,  John  of 
Salisbury,  remonstrated  against  the  profuse  expend! 

1  Beeket,  Epist  4,  p.  7 
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tore.  Richer  viands  were  indeed  served  on  a  taUe 
apart,  ostensibly  for  Becket ;  but  while  he  himself  was 
content  with  Uie  pnlse  and  gmel  of  the  monks,  those 
meats  and  game  were  given  away  to  the  b^gars.  His 
devotions  were  long  and  secret,  broken  with  perpetual 
groans.  At  night  he  rose  from  the  bed  strewn  with 
rich  coverings,  as  beseeming  an  archbishop,  and  sum- 
moned his  chaplain  to  the  work  of  flagellation.  Noi 
satisfied  with  this,  he  tore  his  flesh  with  his  nails,  and 
lay  on  the  cold  floor,  with  a  stone  for  his  pillow.  His 
health  sufiered ;  wild  dreams,  so  reports  one  of  his  at- 
tendants, haunted  his  broken  slumbers,  of  cardinals 
plucking  out  his  eyes,  fierce  assassins  cleaving  his  ton- 
sured crown.^  His  studies  were  neither  suited  to  calm 
his  mind,  nor  to  abase  his  hierarchical  haughtiness. 
He  devoted  his  time  to  the  canon  law,  of  which  the 
False  Decretals  now  formed  an  integral  part:  sacer- 
dotal firaud  justifying  the  litest  sacerdotal  presump- 
tion. John  of  Salisbury  again  interposed  with  friendly 
remonstrance.  He  urged  him  to  withdraw  firom  these 
undevotional  inquiries;  he  recommended  to  him  the 
works  of  a  Pope  of  a  difierent  character,  the  Morals 
of  Gregory  the  Great.  He  exhorted  him  to  confer 
with  holy  men  on  books  of  spiritual  improvement. 

King  Henry  in  the  mean  time  took  a  loftier  and  more 
wytkHoM  menacing  tone  towards  the  Pope.  ^^  It  is 
Bcpperor.  an  uuhcard-of  thing  that  the  court  of  Bom 
should  support  traitors  against  my  sovereign  authority ; 
I  have  not  desisrved  such  treatment.^  I  am  still  more 
indignant  that  the  justice  is  denied  to  me  which  is 
granted  to  the  meanest  clerk."     In  his  wrath  he  made 

1  Edw.  Grfan. 
SBouqM^zTLSMS. 
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overtures  to  Reginald,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the 
maker,  he  might  be  called,  of  two  Antipopes,  and  the 
minister  of  the  Emperor,  declaring  that  he  had  long 
sought  an  opportunity  of  falling  off  firom  Alexander, 
and  his  perfidious  cardinals,  who  presumed  to  support 
against  him  the  traitor  Thomas,  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

The  Emperor  met  the  advances  of  Henry  with 
promptitude,  which  showed  the  importance  he  attached 
to  the  alliance.  Beginald  of  Cologne  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  propose  a  double  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Swabia,  of  Frederick's  son,  and  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
with  the  two  daughters  of  Henry  Plantagenet.  The 
Pope  trembled  at  this  threatened  union  between  the 
houses  of  Swabia  and  England.  At  theD]^^.^ 
great  diet  held  at  Wurtzburg,  Frederick  as-  I^^uJg^' 
serted  the  canonical  election  of  Paschal  HI.,  ww*»«»«<J«- 
the  new  Antipope,  and  declared  in  the  iace  of  tlie 
empire  and  of  all  Christendom,  that  the  powerful  king 
dom  of  England  had  now  embraced  his  cause,  and  that 
the  King  of  France  stood  alone  in  his  support  of  Alex- 
ander.^ In  his  public  edict  he  declared  to  all  Christen- 
dom that  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Paschal,  of  denial  of 
aU  ftiture  allegiance  to  Alexander,  administered  to  aU 
the  great  princes  and  prelates  of  the  empire,  had  bcjen 
taken  by  the  ambassadors  of  King  Henry,  Richard  of 
Ilchester,  and  John  of  Oxford.^    Nor  was  this  all.     A 

1  The  letten  of  John  of  Sali^iiiy  are  foil  of  ellasioDs  to  the  prooeedingi 
at  WartxhoTg.  —  Bouquet,  p.  5S4.  John  of  Oxford  is  said  to  have  denied 
the  oath  (p.  (81);  also  Gilea,  iv.  984.  He  is  from  that  time  branded  by 
John  of  Salisbmy  as  an  arch  liar. 

*  John  of  Ozibrd  was  rewarded  for  this  serrice  by  the  deanery  of  Salis- 
bury, Taeaot  by  the  promotion  of  the  dean  to  the  bishopric  of  Bayeuz. 
Toecelin,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  notwithstanding  the  papal  prohlbitioa  that 
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solemn  oath  of  abjuration  of  Pope  Alexander  was  en« 
acted,  and  to  some  extent  enforced ;  it  was  to  be  taken 
bj  every  male  over  twelve  years  old  throughout  the 
realm.^  The  King's  officers  compelled  this  act  of  obe- 
dience to  the  King,  in  villages,  in  castles,  in  cities. 

If  the  ambassadors  of  Henry  at  Wurtzburg  had  fiill 
powers  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  the  King  to  the 
Antipope ;  if  they  took  the  oath  unconditionally,  and 
with  no  reserve  in  case  Alexander  should  abandon  the 
cause  of  Becket ;  if  this  oath  of  abjuration  in  England 
was  generally  administered ;  it  is  clear  that  Henry  soon 
changed,  or  wavered  at  least  in  his  policy.  The  alli- 
ance between  the  two  houses  came  to  nothing.  Yet 
even  after  this  he  addressed  another  letter  to  Reginald, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  declaring  again  his  long  cher- 
ished determination  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Alexander, 
the  supporter  of  his  enemy,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  demanded  safe-conduct  for  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  London, 

no  election  should  take  place  in  the  absence  of  some  of  the  canons,  chose 
the  safer  course  of  obedience  to  the  King's  mandate.  This  act  of  Joecelln 
was  deeply  resented  by  Becket.  John  of  Oxford*8  osnipation  of  Ae  dean 
eiy  was  one  of  the  causes  assigned  for  his  excommunication  at  Veselay 
See  also,  on  the  loyal  but  somewhat  unscrupulous  proceedings  of  John  of 
Oxford,  the  letter  (hereafter  referred  to)  of  Nicolas  de  Monte  Botomagensi. 
It  describes  the  attempt  of  John  of  Oxford  to  prepossess  the  Empress  Ma- 
tilda against  Becket.  It  likewise  betrays  again  the  double-dealing  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lisieux,  outwardly  for  the  King,  secretly  a  partisan  and  adTiser 
of  Becket  On  the  whole,  it  shows  the  moderation  and  good  sense  of  the 
empress,  who  disapproved  of  some  of  the  Constitutions,  and  espedaUy  of 
their  being  written,  but  speaks  strongly  of  the  abuses  in  the  Chuidi. 
Nicolas  admires  her  skilftilness  in  defending  her  son. — Giles,  iy.  1S7 
Bouquet,  S2S. 

I  "  PrsBcepit  enim  public^  et  oomptUU  per  Tioos,  per  castella,  per  dvitates 
at)  homine  sene  usque  ad  puerum  duodenum  beati  Petri  soocessorem  Alex- 
andrum  abjurare.'*  William  of  Oanterbuiy  akme  of  Becket*6  biographers 
(Giles,  ii.  p.  19)  asserts  this,  but  it  is  unanswerably  oonflnned  by  BedDst's 
Letter  78,  iii.  p.  192. 
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John  of  Oxford,  De  Luci,  the  Jasticiary,  peremptorily 
to  require  the  Pope  to  annul  all  the  acts  of  Thomas, 
and  to  command  the  observance  of  the  Customs.^  The 
success  of  Alexander  in  Italy,  aversion  in  England  to 
the  abjuration  of  Alexander,  some  unaccounted  jeal- 
ousy with  the  Emperor,  irresolution  in  Henry,  which 
was  part  of  his  impetuous  character,  may  have  wrought 
this  change. 

The  monk  and  severe  student  of  Pontigny  found  rest 
neither  in  his  austerities  nor  his  studies.^  The  causes 
of  this  enforced  repose  are  manifest  —  the  negotiations 
between  Henry  and  the  Emperor,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  success  of  the  Pope  on  his  return  to  Italy.  It 
would  have  been  perilous  policy,  either  for  him  to  risk, 
or  for  the  Pope  not  to  inhibit  any  rash  measure. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  seclusion,  when  he  found 
that  the  King's  heart  was  still  hardened,  the  fire,  not, 
we  are  assured  by  his  followers,  of  resentment,  but  of 
parental  love,  not  zeal  for  vengeance  but  for  justice, 
burned  within  his  soul.  Henry  was  at  this  time  in 
France.  Three  times  the  exile  cited  his  sov-  Becketdta 
ereign  with  the  tone  of  a  superior  to  submit  **»«^°«- 
to  his  censure.  Becket  had  communicated  his  design 
to  his  followers :  —  "  Let  us  act  as  the  Lord  commanded 
his  steward:*  *  See,  I  have  set  thee  over  the  nations, 

I  The  letter  in  Giles  (vj.  279)  is  rather  perplexing.  It  is  placed  by  Bon- 
qaet,  agreeing  with  Baronius,  in  1166;  bj  Von  Raumer  ((Seschichte  der 
Hohenstanffen,  ii.  p.  192)  in  1165,  before  the  Diet  of  Wortzburg.  This 
cannot  be  right,  as  the  letter  implies  that  Alexander  was  in  Rome,  where 
he  arrired  not  before  Nov.  1165.  The  embassy,  though  it  seems  that  the 
Emperor  granted  the  safe-conduct,  did  not  take  place,  at  least  as  regards 
some  of  the  ambassadors. 

*  "  Itaqne  per  biennium  ferme  stetit"  So  writes  Roger  of  Pontigny-  It 
Is  diffieult  to  make  ont  so  long  a  time.  —  p.  154. 

*  Heibert  de  Bosham.  —  p.  296. 
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and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pail  down, 
and  to  destroy,  and  to  hew  down,  to  baUd  and  to 
plant.'  *'  ^  All  his  hearers  applauded  his  ri^teoos  res- 
olution. In  the  first  message  the  haughty  meaning 
was  veiled  in  the  hlandest  words,^  and  sent  by  a  Cister 
cian  of  gentle  demeanor,  named  Urban.'  The  King 
returned  a  short  and  bitter  answer.  The  second  time 
Becket  wrote  in  severer  language,  but  yet  in  the  spirit, 
'tis  said,  of  compassion  and  leniency.^  The  King 
deigned  no  reply.  His  third  messenger  was  a  tattered, 
barefoot  fiiar.  To  him  Becket,  it  might  seem,  with 
studied  insult,  not  only  intrusted  his  letter  to  the  King, 
but  authorised  the  friar  to  speak  in  his  name.  With 
such  a  messenger  the  message  was  not  likely  to  lose  in 
asperity.  The  King  returned  an  answer  even  more 
contemptuous  than  the  address.^ 

But  this  secret  arraignment  of  the  King  did  not  con- 
Nor.  u,  U66.  tent  the  unquiet  prelate.  He  could  now  dare 
more,  unrestrained,  unrebnked.  Pope  Alexander  had 
been  received  at  Rome  with  open  arms :  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  all  seemed  to  fiivor  his 
cause.  The  Emperor,  detained  by  wars  in  Grermany, 
was  not  prepared  to  cross  the  Alps.  In  the  firee  cities 
of  Italy,  the  antirimperialist  feeling,  and  the  growing 
republicanism,  gladly  entered  into  close  confederacy 
with  a  Pope  at  war  with  the  Emperor.  The  Pontiff 
(secretly  it  should  seem,  it  might  be  in  defiance  or  in 

Wcr.LlO. 

s  **  SnftTiadmM  litwM,  ropplicatio— i  sokm,  oamptknem  two  bbUui 
▼•1  motKoam  oondnentoe."— De  Boshm. 

*  Urbane  by  disposition  sa  hy  name.  •— nnd. 

4  Qttea,  iiL  SSft.    Bouquet,  p.  948. 

A  **  Qoin  potias  dara  propinantes,  dura  pro  duM,  inuBO  mvlto  pl«a  4w 
<Hm  prioribos,  reportayenint**  —  De  Boshaa. 
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revenge  for  Henry's  thieatened  revolt  and  for  the  acti 
of  his  ambassadors  at  Wortzburg^)  ventured  to  grant 
to  Becket  a  legatine  power  over  the  King's  English 
dominions,  except  the  province  of  York.  Though  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  Becket  to  enter  those  domin- 
ions, it  armed  liim,  as  it  was  thought,  with  unquestion* 
able  authority  over  Henry  and  his  subjects.  At  all 
events  it  annulled  whatever  restraint  the  Pope,  by 
counsel  or  by  mandate,  had  placed  on  the  proceedings 
of  Becket.^  The  Archbishop  took  his  determination 
alone.^  As  though  to  throw  an  awful  mystery  about 
his  plan,  he  called  his  wise  fii^ids  together,  and  con- 
sulted them  on  the  propriety  of  resigning  his  see.  With 
one  voice  they  rejected  the  timid  counsel.  Yet  though 
his  most  intimate  followers  were  in  ignorance  of  hi& 
designs,  some  intelligence  of  a  meditated  blow  was  be- 
trayed to  Henry.  The  King  summoned  an  assembly 
of  prelates  at  Chinon.  The  Bishops  of  losieux  and 
S^ez,  whom  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  Rotran,  con- 

1  The  Pope  had  written  (Jan.  28)  to  the  bishops  of  England  not  to  pre- 
sume to  act  without  the  consent  of  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
April  5,  he  fbrbade  Boger  of  York  and  the  other  prelates  to  crown  the 
King's  son.  May  3,  he  writes  to  Foliot  and  the  bishops  who  had  received 
benefices  of  the  King  to  surrender  them  under  pain  of  anathema;  to  Becket 
in  {kvoT  of  Joscelin,  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy:  he  had  annulled  the  grant  of  the 
deanery  of  Salisbury  to  John  of  Oxford.  May  10,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Bouen,  denouncing  the  dealings  of  Henry  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Anti- 
pope.  —  Giles,  iv.  10  a  80.    Bouquet,  246. 

s  The  inhibition  given  at  Sens  to  proceed  against  the  King,  before  the 
Easter  of  the  foUowing  year  (a.d.  1166),  haa  now  exph^  Moreover  he 
had  a  direct  commission  to  proceed  by  Conmiination  against  those  who  for- 
cibly withheld  the  property  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  —  Apnd  Giles,  iv.  8. 
Bouquet,  xvi.  844.  At  the  same  time  the  Pope  urged  great  discretion  as 
to  the  King's  person.  —  Giles,  iv.  12.    Bouquet,  244. 

*  At  the  same  time  Becket  wrote  to  Foliot  of  London,  commanding  him 
onder  penal^  of  excommunication  to  transmit  to  him  the  sequestered  zev* 
•nnes  of  Canterbury  in  his  hands.  —  Foliot  appealed  to  the  Pope.  ^  FoUot'i 
Letter.    Giles,  vi.  5.    Bouquet,  215. 
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sented  to  accompany  as  a  mediator,  were  despatched  to 
Pontigny,  to  anticipate  by  an  appeal  to  the  Pope,  any 
sentence  which  might  be  pronoonced  by  Becket.  They 
did  not  find  him  there :  he  had  ahready  gone  to  Soissons, 
on  the  pretext  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Su 
Dransus,  a  saint  whose  intercession  rendered  the  war- 
rior invincible  in  battle.  Did  Becket  hope  thus  to 
secure  victory  in  the  great  spiritual  combat?  One 
whole  night  he  passed  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Drausus: 
another  before  that  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  founder 
of  the  English  Church,  and  of  the  see  of  Canterbury ; 
a  third  before  that  of  the  Virgin,  his  especial  pa- 
troness. 

From  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  ancient  and  iamous 
BMketat  monastery  of  Vezclay.^  The  church  of  Veze- 
YmOMj.  ]j^y^  jf  ^jjg  dismal  decorations  of  the  architect* 
ure  are  (which  is  doubtfol)  of  that  period,  might  seon 
designated  for  that  fearful  ceremony.'     There,  on  the 

^  The  cnrioiu  HiBtoiy  of  the  Monasteiy  of  Veselay,  by  Hugh  of  PoitSert, 
(traiulated  in  Goizot,  Collection  dee  M^moires),  though  it  twice  mentione 
Becket,  stops  just  short  of  this  excommunication^  1166.  Vezelay  boasted 
to  be  subject  only  to  the  See  of  Rome,  to  have  been  made  by  its  fbander 
part  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  This  was  one  great  dis'tinction:  the 
other  was  the  unquestioned  possession  of  the  body  of  St  Maxy  Magdalene, 
*'  Tamie  de  Dieu.**  Vezelay  had  been  in  constant  strift  with  the  Bishop 
of  Autun  for  its  ecclesiastical,  with  the  Count  of  Neveni  for  its  teiritorial, 
independence;  with  the  monastery  of  Clugny,  as  its  rival.  This  is  a  doc- 
ument very  instructive  as  to  the  life  of  the  Age. 

*  A  modem  traveller  thus  writes  of  the  church  of  Yezelay:  **  On  volt 
par  le  choix  des  si\|ets  qui  ont  un  sens,  quel  ^tait  Pesprit  du  temps  el  la 
mani^re  d^interpr^ter  la  religion.  Ce  n'^tait  pas  par  la  douceur  ou  la  per- 
suasion qu*on  voulait  convertir,  mais  bien  par  la  terreur.  Les  disoours  det 
prdtres  pourndent  se  r^sumer  en  ce  peu  de  mots :  *  Croyes,  ou  sinon  voua 
p^rissez  mis^rablement,  et  vous  serez  ^temellement  tourment^s  dans  Tautrv 
monde!  *  De  leur  cdt^,  les  artistes,  gens  religieux,  eccl^siasdques  mfime 
pour  la  plupart,  donnaient  une  forme  r^elle  aux  sombres  hnages  que  leur 
Inspirait  un  z61e  fkrouche.  Je  ne  trouve  k  Vezblay  aucun  de  oes  sc^eta 
que  les  ames  tendres  aimeraient  k  retracer,  tels  que  le  pardon  tuocordi  aa 
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feast  of  the  Asceiision,^  when  the  church  was  crowded 
with  worshippers  from  all  quarters,  he  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and,  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  condemned  and 
annulled  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  declared  ex- 
communicate all  who  observed  or  enforced  their  observ- 
ance, all  who  had  counselled,  and  all  who  had  defended 
them ;  absolved  all  the  bishops  from  the  oaths  which 
they  had  taken  to  maintain  them.  This  sweeping 
anathema  involved  the  whole  kingdom.  But  he  pro- 
ceeded to  excommunicate  by  name  the  most  active  and 
powerful  adversaries :  John  of  Oxford,  for  his  dealings 
with  the  scniimatic  partisans  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
the  Antipope,  and  for  his  usurpation  of  the  deanery  of 
Salisbury ;  Richard  of  Ilchester  Archdeacon  of  Poit- 
iers, the  colleague  of  John  in  his  n^otiations  at  Wurtz- 
burg  (thus  the  cause  of  Becket  and  Pope  Alexander 
were  indissolubly  welded  together)  ;  the  great  Justici- 
ary, Richard  de  Luci,  and  John  of  Baliol,  the  authors 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon ;  Randulph  de  Broc, 
Hugo  de  Clare,  and  others,  for  their  forcible  usur- 
pation of  the  estates  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He 
yet  in  his  mercy  spared  the  king  (he  had  received  in- 

repentir  ]«  r^compeiue  da  juste,  etc;  mais,  an  contraire,  Je  roia  Samuel 
^gorgeant  Agag;  dee  diables  ^cartelant  des  damn^  oa  lea  entralnant  dana 
l*abfxne;  puia  des  animaox  horribleSi  des  monstres  hideox,  des  idles  gri- 
macantes  exprimant  oa  les  sonfflrances  des  reprouv^  oa  la  joie  des  habitans 
de  Tenfer.  Qa'on  se  repr^sente  la  devotion  des  hommes  dev^s  aa  miliea 
de  cee  images,  et  ron  s'^tonnera  moins  des  massacres  des  Albigeois.*'  — 
Notes  d*an  Voyage  dans  le  Midi  de  la  France,  par  Prosper  Merim^e,  p.  43. 
1  Diceto  gives  the  date  Ascension  Day,  Herbert  de  Bosham  St  Mary 
Magdalene's  Day  (July  32d).  It  should  seem  that  De  Bosham's  memory 
fiuled  him.  See  the  letter  of  Nioolas  de  M.  Rotomagensi,  who  speaks  of 
the  excommunication  as  past,  and  that  Becket  was  expected  to  excommuni- 
cate the  King  oa  St  Marjr  Magdalene's  day.  This,  if  done  at  Vezelay  (aa 
it  were,  over  the  body  of  the  Saint,  on  her  sacred  day),  had  been  teafbM 
moreawfuL 

VOL.  rv.  24 
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telligence  that  Henry  was  dangerously  ill),  and  in  a 
lower  tone,  his  voice,  as  it  seemed,  half  choked  with 
tears,  he  uttered  his  commination.  The  whole  congre- 
gation, even  his  own  intimate  followers,  were  silent 
with  amazement. 

Thb  sentence  of  excommunication  Becket  announced 
to  the  Pope,  and  to  all  the  clergy  of  England.  To  the 
latter  he  said,  ^^Who  presumes  to  doubt  that  the 
priests  of  Gk>d  are  the  fitthers  and  masters  of  kings, 
princes,  and  all  the  fidthful?"  He  commanded  Gil- 
bert, Bishop  of  London,  and  his  other  suffiragans,  to 
publish  this  edict  throu^out  their  dioceses.  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  Inshqps  of  England ;  the 
Norman  prelates,  the  Archbishc^  of  Rouen,  were  ex- 
pressly warned  to  withdraw  from  all  communion  with 
the  excommunicate.^ 

The  wrath  of  Henry  drove  him  almost  to  madness. 
Anger  of  the  ^^  ^^^  daTcd  to  luuno  Bcckct  in  his  pres- 
'"°*'  ence.^     Soon  after,  on  the  occasion  of  some 

discussion  about  the  King  of  Scotland,  he  burst  into  a 
fit  of  passion,  threw  away  his  cap,  ungirt  his  belt, 
stripped  ofi^  his  clothes,  tore  the  silken  coverlid  finom 
his  bed,  and  crouched  down  on  the  straw,  gnawing 
bits  of  it  with  his  teeth.^  Proclamation  was  issued 
to  guard  the  ports  of  England  against  the  threatened 
interdict.  Any  one  who  should  be  apprehended  as 
the  bearer  of  such  an  instrument,  if  a  regular,  was 
to  lose  his  feet ;  if  a  clerk,  his  eyes,  and  sufier  mora 

1  See  the  coriooB  letter  of  Nicolas  de  Monte  BotonuigeiiBi,  QOes,  ir.,  Bon* 
quet,  860.  This  measure  of  Becket  was  impated  1^  the  Arehbiahop  of 
Kheims  to  pride  or  anger  (**extollenti»  ant  ins**):  it  made  aa  mAtTonble 
impreesioii  on  the  Empress  Matilda. — n>id. 

<  Epbt.  Giles,  iy.  185;  Bouquet,  S6S. 

«  Epist.  Giles,  iv.  280  ;  Bouquet,  266. 
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shameAil  mutilation ;  a  layman  was  to  be  hanged ;  a 
ieper  to  be  bomed.  A  bishop  who  left  the  kingdom, 
for  fear  of  the  interdict,  was  to  carry  nothing  with  him 
bat  his  staff.  All  exiles  were  to  retom  on  pain  of 
losing  their  benefices.  Priests  who  refused  to  chant 
the  service  were  to  be  mutilated,  and  all  rebels  to  for- 
feit their  lands.  An  oath  was  to  be  administered  by 
the  sheriffi  to  all  adults,  that  they  would  respect  no 
ecclesiastical  censure  from  the  Archbishop. 

A  second  time  Henry's  ungovernable  passion  b^ 
trayed  him  into  a  step  which,  instead  of  lowering,  only 
placed  his  antagonist  in  a  more  formidable  position. 
He  determined  to  drive  him  from  his  retreat  s^okwi 
at  Pontigny.  He  sent  word  to  the  general  of  Pontigny. 
the  Cistercian  order,  that  it  was  at  their  peril,  if  they 
harbored  a  traitor  to  his  throne.  The  Cistercians  pos- 
sessed many  rich  abbeys  in  England ;  they  dared  not 
defy  at  once  the  King's  resentment  and  rapacity.  It 
was  intimated  to  the  Abbot  of  Pontigny,  that  he  must 
dismiss  his  guest.  The  Abbot  courteously  communis 
cated  to  Becket  the  danger  incurred  by  the  Order.  He 
could  not  but  withdraw ;  but  instead  now  of  lurking  in 
a  remote  monastery,  in  some  d^ree  secluded  from  the 
public  gaze,  he  was  received  in  the  archiepiscopal  city 
of  Sens ;  his  honorable  residence  was  prepared  in  a 
monastery  close  to  the  city ;  he  lived  in  ostentatious 
communication  with  the  Archbishop  William,  one  of 
his  most  zealous  partisans.^ 

But  the  friry  of  haughtiness  in  Becket  equalled  the 

fury  of  resentment  in  the  King :  yet  it  was  not  without 

subtlety.    Just  before  the  scene  at  Vezelay,  it  has  been 

said,  the  King  had  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and 

1  Herbert  de  Bosham,  p.  232. 
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the  Bisbop  of  Lisieux  to  Pontignj,  to  lodge  his  appeal 
to  the  Pope.  Becket,  duly  informed  by  his  emissaries 
at  the  court,  had  taken  care  to  be  absent  He  daded 
likewise  the  personal  service  of  the  appeal  of  the  Eng- 
lish  clergy.  An  active  and  violent  correspondence 
oootroTway  eusuod.  The  remonstrance,  porpordng  to  bo 
etorgjr.  from  the  Primate's  sufitagans  and  the  whole 
clergy  of  England,  was  not  without  dignified  calmness. 
With  covert  irony,  indeed,  they  said  that  they  had 
derived  great  consolation  from  the  hope  that,  when 
abroad,  he  would  cease  to  rebel  against  the  King  and 
the  peace  of  the  realm  ;  that  he  would  devote  his  days 
to  study  and  prayer,  and  redeem  his  lost  time  by  fiist- 
ing,  watching,  and  weeping ;  they  reproached  him  with 
the  former  favors  of  the  King,  with  the  design  of 
estranging  the  King  from  Pope  Alexander ;  th^  as- 
serted the  readiness  of  the  King  to  do  full  justice,  and 
concluded  by  lodging  an  appeal  until  the  Ascension-day 
of  the  following  year.^  Foliot  was  no  doubt  the  author 
of  this  remonstrance,  and  between  the  Primate  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  broke  out  a  fierce  war&re  of  letters. 
With  Foliot  Becket  kept  no  terms.  **You  comphun 
that  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  been  excommunicated, 
without  citation,  without  hearing,  without  judgment 
Remember  the  fate  of  Ucalegon.  He  trembled  when 
his  neighbor's  house  was  on  fire."  To  Foliot  he  as- 
serted the  preeminence,  the  supremacy,  the  divinity  of 
the  spiritual  power  without  reserve.  "Let  not  your 
liege  lord  be  ashamed  to  defer  to  those  to  whom  God 
himself  defers,  and  calls  them  ^  Gt)ds.'  "'    Foliot  replied 

1  Epist  Gfles,  vi.  158;  Bouquet,  859. 

<  *'  Non  indignetur  itaque  I>omina8  noster  deferro  illis,  quibiis  summiii 
umniom  deferre  non  dedignatur,  DeoB  appellans  eos  ssepiuB  in  racris  litora 
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with  wliat  may  be  received  as  the  manifesto  of  hin 
party,  and  as  the  manifesto  of  a  party  to  be  received 
with  some  mistrust,  yet  singularly  curious,  as  showing 
the  tone  of  defence  taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  Pri 
mate  amfong  the  English  clergy.^ 

The  address  of  the  English  prelates  to  Pope  Alex- 
imder  was  more  moderate,  and  drawn  with  great  ability. 
It  asserted  the  justice,  the  obedience  to  the  Church, 
the  great  virtue  and  (a  bold  assertion !)  the  conjugal 
fidelity  of  the  King.  The  King  had  at  once  obeyed 
the  citation  of  the  Bidu^  of  London  and  Salisbury, 
concerning  some  encroachments  on  the  Church  con- 
demned by  the  Pope.  The  sole  design  of  Henry  had 
been  to  promote  good  morals,  and  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  realm.  That  peace  had  been  restored. 
All  resentments  had  died  away,  when  Becket  fiercely 
recommienced  the  strife ;  in  sad  and  terrible  letters  had 
threatened  the  King  with  excommunication,  the  realm 
with  interdict.  He  had  suspended  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury without  trial.  "  This  was  the  whole  of  the  cru- 
elty, perversity,  malignity  of  the  King  against  the 
Church,  declaimed  on  and  bruited  abroad  throughout 
the  world."  2 

The  indefatigable  John  of  Oxford  was  in  Rome, 
perhaps  the  bearer  of  this  address.     Becket  John  of 

1        Tfc  ...  „      ,  Oxford  at 

wrote  to  the  Fope,  msisting  on  all  the  cru-  Bome. 
elties  of  the  King :  he  calls  him  a  malignant  tyrant, 

Me  enim  dhdt,  *  Ego  dixit,  Dii  estis/  et  *  Gonstitiii  te  Detun  Pharaonis,* 
et  'Deis  non  detrahere.*  **  —  Epist.  Gfles,  iii.  p.  287;  Bouquet,  261. 

1  FoHot  took  the  precaution  of  paying  into  the  exchequer  all  that  he  had 
received  from  the  sequestered  property  of  the  see  of  Canterbury. — Giles, 
r.  p.  S65.    Lyttelton  in  Appendice. 

*  **  Httc  est  Domini  regis  toto  orbe  dedamata  crudelitas,  bee  ab  eo  perse* 
antio,  hnc  operum  ejus  perversorum  rumuscnlis  undique  divulgata  malign 
•ItM."  —  Gfles,  vi.  190;  Bouquet,  265. 
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one  Ml  of  all  malice.  He  dwelt  especially  on  the  im 
prisonment  of  one  of  his  chaplains,  for  which  violation 
of  the  sacred  person  of  a  derk,  the  King  was  ipm 
facto  excommunicate.  ^^  Christ  was  crucified  anew 
in  Becket."^  He  complained  of  the  presumption  of 
Foliot,  who  had  usurped  the  power  of  primate  ;^  warned 
the  Pope  against  the  wiles  of  John  of  Oxford  ;  d^re- 
cated  tlie  legatine  mission,  of  which  he  had  already 
heard  a  rumor,  of  William  of  Pavia.  And  all  these 
letters,  so  unsparing  to  the  King,  or  copies  of  them, 
probably  bought  out  of  the  Roman  chancery,  were  reg- 
ularly transmitted  to  the  King. 

John  of  Oxford  began  his  mission  at  Rome  by 
swearing  undauntedly,  that  nothing  had  been  done  at 
Wurtzburg  against  the  power  of  the  Church  or  the 
interests  of  Pope  Alexander.'  He  surrendered  his 
deanery  of  Salisbury  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and 
received  it  back  again.^     John  of  Oxford  was  armed 

1  GUes,  iii.  6;  Boaqaet,  266.  Comptre  letter  of  Bishop  Elect  of  Chtf- 
tres.  —  Giles,  yi.  311 ;  Bouquet,  268. 

*  Foliot  obtained  letters  either  at  this  time  or  somewhat  later  from  hii 
own  Chapter  of  St.  Paul,  from  many  of  the  greatest  dignitaries  of  ths 
English  Church,  the  abbots  of  Westmhister  and  Reading,  and  frx>m  some 
distinguished  foreign  ecclesiastics,  in  &Tor  of  himself,  his  piety,  dtnrch- 
manship,  and  impartiality. 

*  The  German  accounts  are  unanimous  about  the  proceedings  at  Wurtz- 
burg and  the  oath  of  the  English  ambassadors.  See  the  account  in  Yon 
Raumer  {he.  cit.),  especially  of  the  conduct  of  Reginald  of  Cologne,  tsd 
the  authorities.  John  of  Oxford  is  henceforth  called,  in  John  of  SaUsbuiy^t 
letters,  jurat  or.  Becket  repeatedly  chaiges  him  with  perjury, — Gfles,  iii. 
p.  129  and  851 ;  Bouquet,  280.  Becket  there  says  that  John  of  Oxford  had 
giren  up  part  of  the  "  customs."  He  begs  John  of  Poitiers  to  let  the  Kmg 
know  this.  See  the  very  curious  answer  of  John  of  Poitiers.  —  Giles,  vi. 
251 ;  Bouquet,  280.  It  appears  that  as  all  Becket's  letters  to  the  Pope  were 
copied  and  transmitted  from  Rome  to  Henry,  so  John  of  Poitaers,  outwardly 
the  King's  loyal  subject,  is  the  secret  spy  of  Becket  He  speaks  of  those 
in  England  who  thirst  after  Becket's  blood. 

^  The  Pope  acknowledgos  that  this  was  extorted  from  him  by  fear  of 
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with  more  powerful  weapons  than  perjury  or  submis- 
sion, and  the  times  now  &vored  the  use  of  these  more 
irresistible  arms.  The  Emperor  Frederick  was  levy- 
ing, if  he  had  not  already  set  in  motion,  that  mighty 
army  which  swept,  during  the  next  year,  throngh  Italy, 
made  him  master  of  Rome,  and  witnessed  his  corona- 
tion and  the  enthronement  of  the  Antipope.^  Henry 
had  now,  notwithstanding  his  suspicious — more  than 
suspicious — dealings  with  the  Emperor,  returned  to 
his  allegiance  to  Alexander.  Vast  sums  of  English 
money  were  from  this  time  expended  in  strengthening 
the  cause  of  the  Pope.  The  Gnelfic  cities  of  Italy  re- 
ceived them  with  greedy  hands.  By  the  gold  of  the 
King  of  England,  and  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  the  Fran- 
gipani  and  the  &mily  of  Peter  Leonis  were  retained  in 
their  fidelity  to  the  Pope.  Bechet,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  powerful  friends  in  Rome,  especially  the  Cardinal 
Hyacinth,  to  whom  he  writes,  that  Henry  had  boasted 
that  in  Rome  everything  was  venal.  It  was,  however, 
not  till  a  second  embassy  arrived,  consisting  Dto.  use. 
of  John  Cummin  and  Ralph  of  Tamworth,  that  Alex- 
ander made  his  great  concession,  the  sign  that  he  was 
not  yet  extricated  from  his  distress.  He  appointed 
William  of  Pavia,  and  Otho,  Cardinal  of  St.  Nicolas, 
his  legates  in  France,  to  decide  the  cause.^  Meantime 
all  Becket's  acta  were  suspended  by  the  papal  author- 
ity.    At  the  same  time  the  Pope   wrote   to   Becket, 


Henrjr,  and  makes  an  awkiraid  apology  to  Bucket.  —  Gflea,  iv.  18;  Bou- 
quet, 809. 

i>He  was  crowned  in  Rome  August  L  Compare  next  chapter  —  Sia 
mondi,  R^publiqnes  Italiennee,  ii.  ch.  x.;  Von  Raumer,  ii.  p.  909,  &c 

*  GUes,  iii.  138;  Bonqnet,  972.  Compare  letters  to  Cardinals  Boeo  amd 
Heniy.— Giles,  iii.  108,  118;  Booquet,  174.  Letter  to  Heniy  annrano 
lag  the  appointment,  December  90. 
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mtreating  him  at  this  perilous  time  of  thi^  Church 
to  make  all  possible  conceeaons,  and  to  dissemble,  if 
necessary,  for  the  present.^ 

If  John  of  Oxford  boasted  prematorely  of  his  tri- 
umph (on  his  return  to  England  he  took  ostentatious 
possession  of  his  deaneiy  of  Salisbury),*  and  predicted 
the  utter  ruin  of  Bechet,  his  friends,  especially  the 
King  of  France,^  were  in  utter  dismay  at  this  change 
in  the  papal  policy.  John,  as  Becket  had  heard  (and 
his  emissaries  were  eveiywhere),  on  his  landing  in 
England,  had  met  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (one  of  the 
wavering  bishops),  prepared  to  cross  the  sea  in  obe- 
dience to  Becket's  citation.  To  him,  afker  some  delay, 
John  had  exhibited  letters  of  the  Pope,  which  sent  him 
back  to  his  diocese.  On  the  sight  of  these  same  letters, 
the  Bishop  of  London  had  exclaimed  in  the  fulness  of 
his  joy,  "  Then  our  Thomas  is  no  longer  archbishop ! " 
"  If  this  be  true,"  adds  Becket,  "  the  Pope  has  given  a 
death-blow  to  the  Church."*  To  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  for  in  the  empire  he  had  his  ardent  admirers, 
he  poured  forth  all  the  bitterness  of  his  soul.*  Of 
the  two  cardinals  he  writes,  "  The  one  is  weak  and  vct- 
latile,  the  other  treacherous  and  crafty."  He  looked 
to  their  arrival  with  indignant  apprehension.     They 


2  *  81  non  omnU  secandiim  beneplscitam  sucoedant,  ad  pneaena  disdmn- 
l«t"  --  Qflee,  Ti.  15;  Bosquet,  977. 

'  See  the  carious  letter  of  Master  Loml>ard,  Becket^s  instructor  in  the 
canon  law,  who  boldlj  remonBtrates  with  the  Pope.  He  asserts  that  Heniy 
was  so  frightened  at  the  menace  of  excommnnieation,  his  subjects,  eren 
the  bishops,  at  that  of  his  interdict,  that  they  were  in  despair.  Their  only 
hope  was  in  the  death  or  some  great  disaster  of  the  Pope.  —  Giks,  ir.  SOS. 
Bouquet,  SSa 

•  Sea  Letters  of  Louis;  Oaes,  ir.  SSS;  Bouquet,  9S7. 

« **  Strangnlavit,"  a  fhrorite  word.  —QKes,  Ui,  914;  Bouqwt,  1B4. 

i  Giles,  iii.  235;  Bouqaet,  2S5. 
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are  open  to  bribes,  and  may  be  perverted  to  any  injus- 
tice.^ 

John  of  Oxford  had  proclaimed  that  Ae  cardinals, 
William  of  Pavia,  and  Otho,  were  invested  in  full  pow- 
ers to  pass  judgment  between  the  King  and  the  Pri- 
mate.^ But  whether  John  of  Oxford  had  mistaken  or 
exaggerated  their  powers,  or  the  Pope  (no  improbable 
case,  considering  the  change  of  affiurs  in  Italy)  had 
thought  fit  afterwards  to  modify  or  retract  than,  they 
came  rather  as  mediators  than  judges,  with  orders  to 
reconcile  the  contending  parties,  rather  than  to  decide 
on  their  cause.  The  cardinals  did  not  arrive  in  France 
till  the  autumn  of  the  yfear.'  Even  before  their  arri- 
val, first  rumors,  then  more  certain  intelligence  had  been 
propagated  throughout  Christendom  of  die  terrible  dis- 
aster which  had  befitUen  the  Emperor.  Barbarossa^s 
career  of  vengeance  and  conquest  had  been  a.i>.  uer. 
cut  short.  The  Pope  a  prisoner,  a  fiigitive,  Frederick. 
was  unexpectedly  rdeased,  restored  to  power,  if  not  to 

^  Compare  John  of  Salisbary,  p.  530.  '*  Scripsit  autem  rex  Dommo 
Cb&MieMi,  HeiuricBm  Piianum  et  WUIelmum  Papiensem  in  Frandam  ven- 
turoe  ad  novas  exactiones  fiMdendas,  at  imdiqae  conradant  et  contrahant, 
onde  Papa  Alexander  in  orbe  sust^ntetar:  alter,  ut  nostis,  levis  est  et  ma- 
tabUis,  fljter  doloeoa  et  fraudulentoa,  uterqae  cupidos  et  avaros:  et  ideo  de 
hcUi  manera  ooenAbant  eos  et  ad  omnem  injostitiam  incorvabnnt.  Aadito 
eorum  detestando  adventa  formidare  c»pi  pnesentiam  eoram  caoss  vestras 
moltam  nodtnram;  et  ne  vestro  et  vestrorum  sanguine  gratiam  Regia 
AngUiB  redimere  non  erabeacant"  He  refers  with  great  joy-  to  the  insar- 
reotioa  of  the  Saxons  against  the  Emperor.  He  says  elsewhere  of  Henrjr 
•f  Pisa,  *'yir  bon«  opinionis  est,  sed  Romanas  et  Cardinalis.**-— Epist 
cc.iL 

*  The  English  bishops  dedare  to  the  Pope  himsdf  that  they  had  received 
this  oonoession,  $cripU>formaium,  from  the  Pope,  and  that  the  King  was  fd- 
lions  at  what  he  thought  a  deception.  ~-  Giles,  vi.  194;  Booqnet,  804. 

*  The  Pope  wrote  to  the  legates  to  soothe  Becket  and  the  King  of  France; 
be  aociises  John  of  Oxftrd  of  •praading  klm  reports  abo«t  the  extent  of 
tfaeb  commisBiMi;  John  Onmmia  of  betrajring  his  letters  to  the  Anl^pope 
-Giles,  Ti.  04. 
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the  possession  of  Rome.^  The  climate  of  Rome,  as 
usual,  but  in  a  far  more  fearful  manner,  had  resented 
the  invasion  of  the  city  by  the  German  army.  A  pes- 
tilence had  broken  out,  which  in  less  than  a  montl 
made  such  havoc  among  the  soldiers,  that  they  coula 
scarcely  find  room  to  bury  the  dead.  The  fever  seemed 
to  choose  its  victims  among  the  higher  clergy,  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Antipope ;  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  the 
chief  victims  were  the  younger  Duke  Ghiel^  Duke 
Frederick  of  Swabia,  and  some  others ;  of  the  bishops, 
those  of  Prague,  Ratisbon,  Augsburg,  Spires,  Verdun, 
Liege,  2^itz ;  and  the  arch-rebel  himself,  the  antipope- 
maker,  Reginald  of  Cologne.^  Throughout  Europe 
the  clergy  on  the  side  of  Alexander  raised  a  cry  of 
awful  exultation  ;  it  was  Gk)d  manifisstly  avenging  him- 
self on  the  enemies  of  the  Church ;  the  new  Senna- 
cherib (so  he  is  called  by  Becket)  had  been  smitten  in 
his  pride ;  and  the  example  of  this  chastisement  of 
Frederick  was  a  command  to  the  Church  to  resist  to 
<he  last  all  rebels  against  her  power,  to  put  forth  her 
spiritual  arms,  which  God  would  as  assuredly  suppcHrt 
by  the  same  or  more  signal  wonders.  The  defeat  of 
Frederick  was  an  admonition  to  the  Pope  to  lay  bare 
Ae  sword  of  Peter,  and  smite  on  all  sides.* 


1  So  completely  does  Becket's  fbrtnne  follow  that  of  tbe  Pope,  thai  oo 
Jime  17  Alexander  writes  to  pennit  Roger  of  York  to  crown  the  ELing*t 
■on;  no  sooner  is  be  safe  in  Benevento,  August  92  (perhaps  the  fover  had 
begun),  than  he  writes  to  his  legates  to  confirm  the  ezcommnnicatioiis  of 
Becket,  which  he  had  suspended. 

3  Muratori,  sub  ann.  1167;  Von  Ranmer,  ii.  910.  On  the  1st  of  August 
Frederick  was  crowned;  September  4,  he  is  at  the  Pass  of  PontremoU,  ia 
foil  retreat,  or  rather  flight 

s  In  a  curions  passage  in  a  letter  written  bj  Herbert  de  Boehaa  in  the 
name  of  Becket,  Frederick's  defeat  is  compared  to  HeBi3r*s  di«graceM 
camnaiffn  in  Wales     "  My  enemy/'  says  Becket  **  in  the  abondanoe  of  liii 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Becket  so  interpreted 
what  he  deemed  a  sign  from  heaven.  But  Beokot 
even  before  the  disaster  was  certainly  known  kgatM. 
he  had  determined  to  show  no  submission  to  a  judge 
so  partial  and  so  corrupt  as  William  of  Pavia.^  That 
cardinal  had  urged  the  Pope  at  Sens  to  accept  Becket's 
resignation  of  his  see.  Becket  would  not  deign  to 
disguise  his  contempt.  He  wrote  a  letter  so  full  of 
violence  that  John  of  Salisbury,^  to  whom  it  was  sub- 
mitted, persuaded  him  to  destroy  it.  A  second  was 
little  milder;  at  length  he  was  persuaded  to  take  a 
more  moderate  tone.  Yet  even  then  he  speaks  of  the 
^^  insolence  of  princes  lifbing  up  their  horn."  To  Car- 
dinal OthO)  on  die  other  hand,  his  language  borders  on 
adulation. 

The  cardinal  L^ates  travelled  in  slow  state.  They 
visited  first  Becket  at  Sens,  afterwards  King  MMting 
Henry  at  Rouen.  At  length  a  meeting  was  oison. 
agreed  on  to  be  held  on  the  borders  of  the  French  and 
English  territory,  between  Gisors  and  Trie.  The  proud 
Becket  was  disturbed  at  being  hastily  summoned,  when 
he  was  unable  to  muster  a  sufficient  retinue  of  horse- 
men to  meet  the  Italian  cardinals.  The  two  kings 
were  there.  Of  Henry's  prelates  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  alone  was  present  at  the  first  interview*  Becket 
was  charged  with  urging  the  King  of  Prance  to  war 

ralor,  could  not  prevtil  againet  a  breechless  and  ragged  people  {*  exbrac 
catoai  et  pannoeum  ').**  ~  Giles,  viii.  p.  968. 

1  **  Credimos  non  ease  juri  consentaneum,  noe  ejus  Bubire  judicium  vel 
ezamen  qui  qusrit  sibi  facere  commercium  de  sanguine  nostro,  de  pretio 
ntinam  non  iniquitatia,  qunrit  aibi  nomen  et  gloriam/*  —  D.  Thorn.  Epist 
Giles,  UL  p.  15.  The  two  legatee  are  described  as  "  plus  avarititt  qoan 
justitin  studiosL*'  —  W.  Cant.  p.  91. 

3  Giles,  m.  157,  and  John  of  Salisbury's  remarkabli»  expostulatoiy  Istttf 
tpon  BeckeVs  violence.  —  Bouquet,  p.  566. 
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against  his  master.  On  the  following  day  the  King  ok 
France  said  in  the  presence  of  the  cardinals,  that  thi* 
oetoTvor  impeachment  on  Socket's  loyalty  was  fidae. 
MoT.ss.  '  To  all  the  persaasions,  menaces,  entreaties  of 
the  cardinals^  Becket  declared  that  he  would  submit, 
*^  saving  the  honor  of  God,  and  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
the  Uberty  of  the  Church,  the  dignity  of  his  person, 
and  the  property  of  the  churches.  As  to  the  Customs 
he  declared  that  he  would  rather  bow  his  neck  to  the 
executioner  than  swear  to  observe  them.  He  peremp- 
torily demanded  his  ovm  restoration  at  once  to  all  the 
honors  and  possessions  of  the  see.''  The  third  question 
was  on  the  appeal  of  the  bishops.  Becket  inveighed 
with  bitterness  on  their  treachery  towards  him,  their 
servility  to  the  King.  *^  When  the  shepherds  fled  all 
Egypt  returned  to  idolatry."  Becket  interpreted  these 
** shepherds"  as  the  clergy.^  He  compares  them  to 
the  slaves  in  the  old  comedy;  he  declared  that  he 
would  submit  to  no  judgment  on  that  point  but  that 
of  the  Pope  himself. 

The  Cardinals  proceeded  to  the  King.  They  were 
The  oudi-  received  but  coldly  at  Areences,  not  fiur  fit>m 
tiMKiog.  Caen,  at  a  great  meeting  with  the  Norman 
and  English  prelates.  The  Bishop  of  London  entered 
at  length  into  the  King's  grievances  and  his  own; 
Becket's  debt  to  the  Eing,^  his  usurpations  on  the 
see  of  London.  At  the  close  Henry,  in  tears,  en- 
treated the  cardinals  to  rid  him  of  the  troublesome 
churchman.     William  of  Pavia  wept,  or  seemed  to 

t  Heri)ert  de  Bosbam,  p.  24S;  fipist  G41«8,  ill.  16;  B<raqa^  999. 
s  Giles,  iil.  p.  21.    Compare  the  whole  letter. 

•  Foliot  rather  proAm^  said,  the  primate  Mans  to  thhik  fliatM  ala  It 
waahed  away  in  baptiBm,  so  debts  are  cancolled  by  promotion. 
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weep  from  sympatliy.  Otho,  writes  Becket's  emissary, 
could  hardly  suppress  his  laughter.  The  English  prel- 
ates afterwards  at  Le  Mans  solemnly  renewed  their 
appeal.  Their  appeal  was  aceompanied  with  a  letter, 
in  which  they  complain  that  Becket  would  leaye  them 
exposed  to  the  wrath  of  the  King,  from  which  wrath 
he  himself  had  fled  ;^  of  false  representations  of  the 
Customs,  and  disregard  of  all  justice  and  of  the  sacred 
canons  in  suspending  and  anathematizing  the  clergy 
without  hearing  and  without  trial*  William  of  Pavia 
gave  notice  of  the  appeal  for  the  next  St.  Martin's  Day 
(so  a  year  was  to  eli^e),  with  command  to  abstain 
from  all  excommunication  and  interdict  of  the  kingdom 
till  that  day.^  Both  cardinals  wrote  strongly  to  the 
Pope  in  &yor  of  the  Bishq[>  of  London.^ 

At  this  suspension  Becket  wrote  to  the  Pope  in  a 
tone  of  minted  grief  and  indignation.^  He  described 
himself  as  the  most  wretched  of  men :  applied  the  pro- 
phetic description  of  the  Saviour's  unequalled  sorrow 
to  himself.  He  inveighed  against  William  of  Pavia :  ^ 
he  threw  himself  on  the  justice  and  compassion  of  the 
Pope.  But  this  inhibition  was  confirmed  by  dm.sb. 
the  Pope  himself,  in  answer  to  another  embassage  of 

^  ^*Ad  mortem  nos  invitat  et  sanguinis  effiisionem,  cum  ipse  mortem, 
quam  nemo  sibi  dignabatnr  aut  minabatur  inferre,  summo  studio  declina^ 
Tent  et  sunm  sanguinem  illibatnm  oonservando,  c^ns  nee  guttam  efhmdi 
Tolueiit"  —  Giles,  vL  196.    Bouquet,  804. 

*  Giles,  vi.  148.    Bouquet,  804. 

*  Gflts,  yi.  135,  141.  Bouquet,  806.  William  of  Payift  noommendad 
the  translation  of  Becket  to  some  other  see. 

*  Giles,  iii.  28.    Bouquet,  306. 

*  One  of  his  letters  to  William  of  Pavia  begins  with  this  fierce  denuncia 
tion:  "Hon  credebam  me  tibl  venidem  propcmendnm  emptoiibus,  ot  de  san 
g^oine  meo  compareree  tibi  compendium  de  pretio  iniquitatis,  fkdens  tibi 
Domaa  et  gloriam."  ->  Giles,  iii.  158.  Becket  alwajs  represents  his  enemief 
as  thirsting  after  his  blood. 
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Henrj)  consisting  of  Clarembold,  Prior  Elect  of  St 
Augustine's,  the  Archdeaccm  of  Salisbury,  and  others.^ 
This  important  favor  was  obtained  through  the  interest 
of  Cardinal  John  of  Naples,  who  expresses  his  hope 
that  the  insolent  Archbishop  must  at  length  see  tluit 
he  had  no  resource  but  in  submission. 

Becket  wrote  again  and  again  to  the  Pope,  bitterly 
if»^.  complaining  that  the  successive  ambassadors 
Pope.  of  the  King,  John  of  Oxford,  John  Cum- 

min, the  Prior  of  St  Augustine's,  returned  from  Rome 
«^ach  with  larger  concessions.^  The  Pope  acknowledged 
that  the  concessions  had  been  extorted  from  him.  The 
ambassadors  of  Henry  had  threatened  to  leave  the 
Papal  Court,  if  their  demands  were  not  complied  with, 
in  open  hostility.  The  Pope  was  still  an  exile  in  Bene- 
vento,^  and  did  not  dare  to  reoccupy  Rome.  The  Em- 
peror, even  after  his  discomfiture,  was  still  formidable ; 
he  might  collect  another  overwhelming  Transalpine 
force.  The  subsidies  of  Henry  to  the  Italian  cities 
and  to  the  Roman  partisans  of  the  Pope  could  not  be 
spared.  The  Pontiff  therefore  wrote  soothing  letters 
to  the  King  of  France  and  to  Becket.  He  insinuated 
that  these  concessions  were  but  for  a  time.  **  For  a 
time  I"  replied  Becket  in  an  answer  full  of  fire  and 
passion:  **and  in  that  time  the  Church  of  England 
falls  utterly  to  ruin ;  the  property  of  the  Church  and 
the  poor  is  wrested  from  her.  In  that  time  prelacies 
and  abbacies  are  confiscated  to  the  King's  use :  in  that 
time  who  will  guard  the  flock  when  the  wolf  is  in  the 


i  mm,  ir.  Ii8;  vL  ISt.    Boaqnet,  318, 81S. 

*  Epist.  Qfles,  ii.  Si. 

•  He  was  at  Benevento,  though  with  diffBrent  d^greaa  «f  peww. 
Aug.  22,  U67,  to  Feb.  34,  U70. 
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fold  ?  This  fatal  dispensation  will  be  a  precedent  for 
all  ages.  But  for  me  and  my  fellow-exiles  all  anthority 
of  Rome  had  ceased  forever  in  England.  There  had 
been  no  one  who  had  maintained  the  Pope  against  kings 
and  princes."  His  significant  language  involves  the 
Pope  himself  in  the  general  and  misparing  charge  of 
rapacity  and  venality  with  which  he  brands  the  court 
of  Rome.  ^^  I  shall  have  to  give  an  account  at  the  last 
day,  where  gold  and  silv^  are  of  no  avail,  nor  gifts 
which  blind  the  eyes  even  of  the  wise."  ^  The  same 
contemptuous  allusions  to  that  notorious  venality  trans- 
pire in  a  vehement  letter  addressed  to  the^.^^ 
College  of  Cardinals,  in  which  he  urges  that  c«dii»to. 
his  cause  is  their  own;  that  they  are  sanctioning  a 
fatal  and  irretrievable  example  to  temporal  princes ; 
that  they  are  abrogating  all  obedience  to  the  Church. 
"  Tour  gold  and  silver  will  not  deliver  you  in  the  day 
of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
King  and  the  Queen  of  France  wrote  in  a  tone  of  in- 
dignant remonstrance  that  the  Pope  had  abandoned  the 
cause  of  the  enemy  of  their  enemy.  More  than  one 
of  the  French  prelates  who  wrote  in  the  same  strain 
declared  that  their  King,  in  his  resentment,  had  se- 
riously thought  of  defection  to  the  Antipope,  and  of  a 
close  connection  with  the  Imperial  family.^  Alexander 
determined  to  make  another  attempt  at  reconciliation ; 
at  least  he  should  gain  time,  that  precious  source  of 
hope  to  the  embarrassed  and  irresolute.  His  mediators 
were  the  Prior  of  Montdieu  and  Bernard  de  Corilo,  a 

1  Goes,  lii.  p.  65.    Bouqoeti  817.     Bead  fhe  whole  letter  begmnlnf 


*  Bonqaet,  824. 

•  Epist  Giles,  iv.    Bouquet.  8S0. 
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monk  of  Ghrammont.^  It  was  a  fortunate  time,  for  just 
at  this  juncture,  peace  and  even  amity  seemed  to  be 
established  between  the  Kings  of  France  and  England. 
Many  of  the  great  Norman  and  French  prelates  and 
nobles  offered  themselves  as  joint  mediators  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  Pope. 

A  vast  assembly  was  convened  on  the  day  of  the 
MoatiDg  Epiphany  in  the  plains  near  Montmirail, 
inixaiL  where  in  the  presence  of  the  two  kings  and 

the  barons  of  each  reahn  the  Feconciliation  was  to  take 
place.  Becket  held  a  long  ccmfiarence  with  the  media- 
tors. He  proposed,  instead  of  the  obnoxious  phrase 
**'  saving  my  order/'  to  substitute  *^  saving  the  honor  of 
God ; "  ^  the  mediators  of  the  treaty  insisted  on  his 
throwing  himself  on  the  king's  mercy  absolutely  and 
without  reservation.  With  great  reluctance  Becket 
appeared  at  least  to  yidd:  his  counsellors  acquiesced  in 
silence*  With  this  dbtinct  understanding  the  Kings 
of  France  and  England  met  at  Montmirail,  and  every- 
thing seemed  prepared  for  the  final  settlement  of  this 
Jan.  6,  u«.  long  and  obstinate  quarrel.  The  Kings  await- 
ed the  approach  of  the  Primate.  But  as  he  was  on  his 
way,  De  Bosham  (who  always  assumes  to  himself  the 
credit  of  suggesting  Becket's  most  haughty  proceed- 
ings) whispered  in  his  ear  (De  Bosham  himself  asserts 
this)  a  solemn  caution,  lest  he  should  act  over  again 
the  &tal  scene  of  weakness  at  Clarendon.     Becket  had 


i  Their  instructions  art  dated  May  S6,  UOS.  See  abo  tlie  miTBriag  let- 
ters to  Becket  and  the  King  of  France.  —  Giles,  W.  p.  25,  p.  111. 

*  **  Sed  quid?  Nobis  ita  consilium  suspendentibns  et  hsBsltantibns  quid 
agendum  a  pacis  mediat<^bu8,  midtis  et  magnis  viris,  et  pnsseitim  qmi  inter 
ipsos  a  viris  religiosis  et  aliis  archipTRSuli  amidssimis  et  JlaniliariseiMis, 
adeo  sicut  et  supra  diximus,  suasus,  tractus  et  impulsns  est,  ut  habeielof 
persuasus.**  —  De  Bosham,  p.  268. 
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not  time  to  answer  De  Bosham :  he  advanced  to  the 
King  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet.  Henry  raised  him 
instantly  from  the  ground.  Becket,  stanc^ng  upright, 
began  to  solicit  the  clemency  of  the  King.  He  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  submit  his  whole  cause  to  the 
judgment  of  the  two  Kings  and  of  the  assembled  prel- 
ates and  nobles.  After  a  pause  he  added,  ^^  Saving  the 
honor  of  God."  ^ 

At  this  unexpected  breach  of  his  agreement  the  me- 
diators, even  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Becket,  stood 
aghast.  Henry,  thinking  himself  duped,  as  Tn»ty 
well  he  might,  broke  out  into  one  of  his  un-**®*^*** 
governable  fits  of  anger.  He  reproached  the  Arch- 
bishop with  arrogance,  obstinacy,  and  ingratitude.  He 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  declare  that  Becket  had  dis^ 
played  all  his  magnificence  and  prodigality  as  chancel 
lor  only  to  court  popularity  and  to  supplant  his  king  in 
the  affections  of  his  people.  Becket  listened  with  pa- 
tience, and  appealed  to  the  King  of  Prance  as  witness 
to  his  loyalty.  Henry  fiercely  interruptoi  him.  "  Mark, 
Sire  (he  addressed  the  King  of  Prance),  the  infatua- 
tion and  pride  of  the  man :  he  pretends  to  have  been 
banished,  though  he  fled  from  his  see.  He  would  per- 
suade you  that  he  is  maintaining  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  and  suffering  for  the  sake  of  justice.  I  have 
always  been  willing,  and  am  still  willing,  to  grant  that 
he  should  rule  his  Church  with  the  same  liberty  as  his 
predecessors,  men  not  less  holy  than  himself."  Even 
the  King  of  France  seemed  shocked  at  the  conduct  of 

1  **  Sed  mox  adjecit,  quod  nee  rex  nee  pads  mediatores,  tcI  alii,  ye^ 
stiam  8ui  propria  SBstimavenint,  ut  adjiceret  videlicet  *  Salvo  honore  Dei.*  ** 
—  De  Bosham,  p.  202.  In  his  account  to  the  Pope  of  this  meeting,  Becket 
suppresses  his  own  tergiversation  on  this  point  —  Epist  Giles,  iii.  p.  49 
Compare  John  of  Salisbury  (who  was  not  present).  Bouquet,  895. 
VOL.  IV.  25 
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Becket  The  prelates  and  nobles,  having  in  vain  la- 
bored to  b^ad  the  inflexible  spirit  oi  the  Primate,  re- 
tired in  sullen  dissatisfaction.  He  stood  alone,  fiyeo 
John  of  Poitiers,  his  most  ardent  admirer,  followed  him 
to  Etampes,  and  entreated  him  to  yield.  ^^  And  you, 
too,"  returned  Becket,  *^  will  you  strangle  us,  and  give 
triumph  to  the  malignity  of  our  enemies  ?  "  ^ 

The  King  of  England  retired,  followed  by  the  Papal 
Legates,  who,  though  they  held  letters  of  Commination 
from  the  Pope,^  delayed  to  serve  them  on  the  King. 
Becket  followed  the  Eling  of  France  to  Montmirail.  He 
was  received  by  Louis;  and  Becket  put  on  so  cheerful 
a  countenance  as  to  surprise  all  present.  On  his  return 
to  Sens,  he  explained  to  his  followers  that  his  cause  was 
not  only  that  of  the  Church,  but  of  God.^  He  passed 
among  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  ignorant  of 
his  duplicity.  ^^  Behold  the  prelate  who  stood  up  even 
before  two  kings  for  the  honor  of  God." 

Becket  may  have  had  foresight,  or  even  secret  in- 
formation of  the  hollowness  of  the  peace  between  the 
two  kings.  Before  many  days,  some  acts  of  bsurbarpus 
wuror  cruelty  by  Henry  against  his  rebellious  sub- 
VofUnd.  jects  plunged  the  two  nations  again  m  hos- 
tiUty.  The  King  of  France  and  his  prelates,  feeling 
how  nearly  they  had  lost  their  powerful  ally,  began  to 
admire  what  they  called  Becket's  magnanimity  as  loud- 
ly as  they  had  censured  his  obstinacy.      The   King 

1  **  Ut  qaid  noe  et  voe  ttranguUtiB?  *'  —  ISipaL  Gika,  ui.  312. 

^  Throaghout  the  Pop«  kept  up  hU  fklse  game.  He  privat^lj  amired 
the  King  of  France  that  he  need  not  be  alanned  if  himself  (Alexander) 
seemed  to  take  part  against  the  archbishop.  The  cause  was  saft  in  hk 
boeom.  See  the  curious  letter  of  Matthew  of  Sens.  — Epist  Gilea,  hr.  p. 
XM. 

s  **Nunc  prseter  ecclesiie  causam,  expressam  ipeius  etiam  Dei 
igebamus/'  —  De  Bo^ham,  272. 
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visited  him  at  Sens:  one  of  the  Papal  commissioner, 
the  Monk  of  Grammont,  said  privately  to  Herbert  de 
Bosham,  that  he  had  rather  his  foot  had  been  cut  off 
than  that  Becket  should  have  listened  to  his  advice.^ 

Becket  now  at  once  drew  the  sword  and  cast  away 
the  scabbard.  "  Cursed  is  he  that  refiraineth  his  sword 
from  blood."  This  Becket  applied  to  theBj„^„„^^. 
spiritnal  weapon.  On  Ascension  Day  he  °*^*'*«- 
again  solemnly  excommunicated  Gilbert  Foliot  Bishop 
of  London,  Joscelin  of  Salisbury,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Salisbury,  Richard  de  Luci,  Randulph  de  Broc,  and 
many  other  of  Henry's  most  faithftil  counsellors.  He 
announced  this  excommunication  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,^  and  reminded  him  that  whosoever  presumed 
to  communicate  with  any  one  of  these  outlaws  of  the 
Church  by  word,  in  meat  or  drink,  or  even  by  salntar 
tion,  subjected  himself  thereby  to  the  same  excommu- 
nication. The  appeal  to  the  Pope  he  treated  with 
sovereign  contempt.  He  sternly  inhibited  Roger  of 
Worcester,  who  had  entreated  permission  to  communi- 
cate with  his  brethren.^  "  What  fellowship  is  there 
between  Christ  and  Belial  ?  "  He  announccKl  this  act 
to  the  Pope,  entreating,  but  with  the  tone  of  command, 
his  approbation  of  the  proceeding.  An  emissary  of  • 
Becket  had  the  boldness  to  enter  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  London,  to  thrust  the  sentence  into  t^e  hands  of  th€ 
officiating  priest,  and  then  to  proclaim  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Know  all  men,  that  Gilbert  Bishop  of  London 
*is  excommunicate  by  Thomas  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  Legate  of  the  Pope."     He  escaped  with  some 

1  De  BodMUD,  978. 

3  Giles,  iii.  290^  ri.  293.    Bouqnet,  349 

•  GUes,  iii.  928     Bouquet,  348. 
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difficulty  from  ill-asage  by  the  people.  Fohot  imiiietli- 
ately  summoued  his  clergy ;  explained  the  i&egaii^, 
injustice,  nullity  of  an  excommunication  without  cita- 
tion, hearing,  or  trial,  and  renewed  his  appeal  to  the 
Pope.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  all  the  clergy,  ex- 
cepting the  priests  of  certain  monasteries,  joined  in  the 
appeal.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  declmed,  neyertheless 
he  gave  to  Foliot  the  kiss  of  peace.^ 

King  Henry  was  not  without  fear  at  this  last  deq>eiv 
Henrj^s  ate  Uow.  He  had  not  a  single  chaplain  who 
iniMiy.  had  not  been  excommunicated,  or  was  not 
virtually  under  ban  for  holding  intercourse  with  persons 
under  excommunication.^  He  continued  his  active  in- 
trigues, his  subsidies  in  Italy.  He  bought  the  support 
of  Milan,  Pavia,  Cremona,  Parma,  Bologna.  The 
Frangipani,  the  fiimily  of  Leo,  the  people  of  Rome, 
were  still  k^t  in  allegiance  to  the  Pope  chiefly  by  his 
lavish  payments.^  He  made  overtures  to  the  King  of 
Sicily,  the  Pope^s  ally,  for  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
his  fkmily :  and  finally,  he  urged  the  tempting  offer  to 
mediate  a  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 
Re^nald  of  Salisbury  boasted  that,  if  the  Pope  should 
die,  Henry  had  the  whole  College  of  Cardinals  in  his 
•pay,  and  could  name  his  Pc^e.* 

But  no  longer  dependent  on  Henry's  largesses  to  his 
partisans,  Alexander's  affidrs  wore  a  more  prosperous 
aspect.    He  began,  yet  cautiously,  to  show  his  real  bias. 

i£p!8tGfle8,i7.S25. 

s  Fngm.  VH.  Giles,  i.  p.  871. 

s  (( £t  quod  omnes  Bomamot  dat&  pecnnift  indncant  at  fitciant  fldelitatea 
domino  Papn,  dummodo  in  nostrft  d^ectione  regis  Angliis  sitisftoaKt  ▼»- 
lantati."  —  Epist  ad  Hombold.  Card.  Giles,  iii.  1S8.  Boaqnet,  850.  Com- 
pare Lambeth,  on  the  effect  of  Italian  sAdrs  oq  the  conduct  g^  the  Pope. 
-p.  106. 

4  Epist.  188,  p.  266. 
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He  determined  to  appoint  a  new  legatine  commissioii, 


not  now  rapacious  cardinals  and  avowed  par-  Ntwi  _ 
tisans  of  Henry.  The  Nuncios  were  Gra- m«.  lo,  u». 
tian,  a  hard  and  severe  canon  lawyer,  not  likely  to 
swerve  from  the  loftiest  claims  of  the  Decretals ;  an 
Vivian,  a  man  of  more  pliant  diaracter,  but  as  &r  as 
he  was  firm  in  any  principle,  disposed  to  high  ecclesias- 
tical views.  At  the  same  time  he  urged  Becket  to 
issue  no  sentences  against  the  King  or  the  King's  fol- 
lowers ;  or  i£^  as  he  hardly  believed,  he  had  already 
done  so,  to  suspend  their  powers. 

The  terrors  of  the  excommunication  were  not  with- 
out their  efiect  in  England.  Some  of  the^gu^p^^ 
Bishops  began  gradually  to  recede  from  the  ****  ^^"• 
King's  party,  and  to  incline  to  that  of  the  Primate. 
Hereford  had  already  attempted  to  cross  the  sea.  Hen- 
ry of  Winchester  was  in  private  correspondence  with 
^ecket :  he  had  throughout  secretly  supplied  him  with 
money.^  Becket  skilfrilly  labored  to  awaken  his  old 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Crown.  He  reminded  Win- 
chester of  his  royal  descent,  that  he  was  secure  in  his 
powerful  connections ;  *^  the  impious  one  would  not 
dare  to  strike  him,  for  fear  lest  his  kindred  should 
avenge  his  cause."  ^  Norwich,  Worcester,  Chester, 
Chichester,  more  than  wavered.  This  movement  was 
strengthened  by  a  false  step  of  Foliot,  which  exposed 
all  his  former  proceedings  to  the  charge  of  irr^ular 
amlntion.  He  began  to  declare  publicly  not  only  that 
he  never  swore  canonical  obedience  to  Becket,  but  to 

1  Fits-Stephen,  p.  371. 

*  ^'Domo  vestra  flagellam  saspendit  imi^us,  ne  quod  promereret,  propin- 
)Qonim  vestroram  miniaterio  yenimt  saper  e«m.*'  — Olles,  iii.  888.    ~ 
9iiet,86S. 
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assert  the  independence  of  the  see  of  London  and  the 
right  of  the  see  of  London  to  the  primacy  of  England. 
Becket  speaks  of  this  as  an  act  of  spiritual  parricide ; 
Foliot  was  another  Absalom.^  He  appealed  to  the 
pride  and  the  fears  of  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury :  he 
exposed,  and  called  on  them  to  resist,  these  machina- 
tions of  Foliot  to  degrade  the  archiepiscopal  see.  At 
the  same  time  he  warned  all  persons  to  abstain  from 
communion  with  those  who  were  under  his  ban ;  "  for 
he  had  accurate  information  as  to  all  who  were  guilty 
of  that  offence."  Even  in  Prance  this  proceeding 
strengthened  the  sympathy  with  Becket.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  the  Bishops  of  Troyes,  Paris,  Noyon, 
Auxerre,  Boulogne,  wrote  to  the  Pope  to  denounce 
this  audacious  impiety  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  first  interview  of  the  new  Papal  l^ates,  (Jra- 
interriew  tiau  and  Viviau,  with  the  Eang,  is  described 
Legatm  wtib   with  siu^ilar  minuteness  by  a  fHend  of  Beck- 

the  King.  o       y^        i  /*  a       t^      i     i  *      tx. 

Aug. 28.  et.^  On  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomews  Day 
they  arrived  at  Damport.  On  their  approach,  Geoffipy 
Ridel  and  Nigel  Sackville  stole  out  of  the  town.  Thi 
King,  as  he  came  in  from  hunting,  courteously  stoppeo 
at  the  lodging  of ,  the  Legates :  as  they  were  conversing 
the  Prince  rode  up  with  a  great  blowing  of  horns  fipom 
the  chase,  and  presented  a  whole  stag  to  the  L^at^. 
The  next  morning  the  King  visited  them,  accompanied 
by  the  Bishops  of  Seez  and  of  Rennes.  Presently  John 
of  Oxford,  Reginald  of  Salisbury,  and  the  Archdeaccn 
of  Llandaff  were  admitted.  The  conference  lasted  the 
whole  day,  sometimes  in  amity,  sometimes  in  strife. 
Just  before  sunset  the  King  rushed  out  in  wrath,  swear' 

1  Oiks,  iii.  201.    Bonqnet,  861. 

«  "  Aniici  ad  Thomam."  —  Giles,  Iv.  277.    Bouquet,  S70. 
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ing  hj  the  eyes  of  God  that  he  would  not  submit  to 
their  terms.  Gbatian  firmly  replied,  "  Think  not  to 
threaten  us ;  we  come  from  a  court  which  is  accus- 
tomed to  command  Emperors  and  Kings."  The  King 
then  summoned  his  barons  to  witness,  together  with  his 
chaplains,  what  fair  offers  he  had  made.  He  departed 
somewhat  pacified.  The  eighth  day  was  appointed  for 
the  convention,  at  which  the  King  and  the  Archbishop 
were  again  to  meet  in  the  presence  of  the  Legates. 

It  was  held  at  Bayeux.  With  the  King  appeared 
the  Archbishops  of  Rouen  and  Bordeaux,  the  Aag.  sx. 
Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  and  all  the  Norman  prelates.  The 
second  day  arrived  one  English  bishop  —  Worcester. 
John  of  Poitiers  kept  prudently  away.  The  Legates 
presented  the  Pope's  preceding  letters  in  favor  of 
Becket.  The  Sang,  after  stating  his  grievances,^  said, 
**  If  for  this  man  I  do  anything,  on  account  of  the 
Pope's  entreaties,  he  ought  to  be  very  grateful. "  The 
next  day  at  a  place  called  Le  Bar,  the  King  requested 
the  Legates  to  absolve  his  chaplains  without  any  oath : 
on  their  refusal,  the  King  mounted  his  horse,  and  swore 
that  he  would  never  listen  to  the  Pope  or  any  one  else 
concerning  the  restoration  of  Becket.  The  prelates 
interceded;  the  Legates  partially  gave  way.  The 
King  dismounted  and  renewed  the  conference.  At 
length  he  consented  to  the  return  of  Becket  and  all 
the  exiles.  He  seemed  delighted  at  this,  and  treated 
of  other  af!airs.  He  returned  again  to  the  Legates, 
and  demanded  that  they,  or  one  of  them,  or  at  least 
some  one  commissioned  by  them,  should  cross  over  to 

1  Heniy,  it  should  be  observed,  waived  all  the  demands  which  he  had 
jitiierto  urged  against  Becket,  for  debts  incurred  daring  his  chancellor* 
ihip. 
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England  to  absolve  all  who  had  been  excommunicated 
by  the  Primate.  Gratian  refused  this  with  inflexible 
obstinacy.  The  King  was  again  furious:  ^  I  care  not 
an  egg  for  you  and  your  ezoommnnications."  He 
again  mounted  his  horse,  but  at  the  earnest  suppli- 
cation of  the  prelates  he  returned  once  more.  He 
demanded  that  they  should  write  to  the  Pope  to 
announce  his  pacific  oBers.  The  bishops  explained  to 
the  King  that  the  L^ates  had  at  last  produced  a  pod- 
tiTe  mandate  of  the  Pope,  enjoining  their  absolute  obe- 
dience to  his  Legates.  The  King  replied,  ^^I  know 
that  they  will  lay  my  realm  under  an  interdict,  but 
cannot  I,  who  can  take  the  strongest  castle  in  a  dar, 
seize  any  ecclesiastic  who  shall  presume  to  utter  such 
an  interdict?"  Some  concessions  allayed  his  wrath, 
and  he  returned  to  his  offers  of  reconciEation.  Greoffiy 
Ridel  and  Nigel  Sackville  were  absolved  on  the  condi- 
tion of  declaring,  with  their  hands  on  the  Gospels,  that 
they  would  obey  the  commands  of  the  Legates.  The 
King  still  pressing  the  visit  of  one  of  the  L^ates  to 
England,  Vivian  consented  to  take  the  journey.  The 
bishops  were  ordered  to  draw  up  the  treaty ;  but  the 
King  insisted  on  a  clause  *^  Saving  the  honor  of  his 
Crown."  They  adjourned  to  a  future  day  at  Caai. 
The  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  adds  the  writer,  flattered  the 
King ;  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  was  for  God  and  the 
Pope. 

Two  conferences  at  Gaen  and  at  Rouen  were  equally 
inconclusive ;  the  King  insisted  on  the  words,  ^^  saving 
the  dignity  of  my  Crown."  Becket  inquired  if  he 
might  add,  "  saving  the  liberty  of  the  Church."  ^ 

The  King  threw  all  the  blame  of  the  final  rupture 

I  Epiat  GU«8,  iv.  ai6.    Bouquet.  87a. 
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on  the  Legates,  who  had  agreed,  he  said,  to  this  clause,^ 
but  through  Becket's  influence  withdrew  from  their 
word.^  He  reminded  the  Pope  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session letters  of  his  Holiness  exempting  him  and  his 
realm  from  all  authority  of  the  Primate  till  he  should 
be  received  into  the  royal  &vor.'  "If,"  he  adds,  "the 
Pope  refiises  my  demands,  he  must  henceforth  despair 
of  my  good-will,  and  look  to  other  quarters  to  protect 
his  realm  and  his  honor."  Both  parties  renewed  their 
appeals,  their  intrigues  in  Rome :  Becket's  complaints 
of  S<mie's  v^Mdity  became  louder.* 

Becket  b^an  again  to  fulminate  his  excommunica*- 
tions.  Before  his  departure  Gratian  signified  to  Geof- 
fry  Ridel  and  Nigel  Sackville  that  their  absolution  was 
conditional ;  if  peace  was  not  ratified  by  Michaelmas, 
they  were  still  under  the  ban.  Becket  menaced  some 
old,  some  new  victims,  the  Dean  of  Salisbury,  John 
Cummin,  the  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  and  others.^ 
But  he  now  took  a  more  decisive  and  terrible  step.  He 
wrote  to  the  bishops  of  England,^  commanding  them  to 
lay  the  whole  kingdom  under  interdict ;  all  divine  of- 

1  *^  Bevocato  oonsenso,*'  writes  the  Bishop  of  Neven,  a  moderate  prelate, 
who  regrets  the  obstinacy  of  the  nuncios.  —  Giles,  vi.  266.  Bouquet,  877. 
GMoprare  the  letter  of  the  clergy  of  Nonnandj  to  the  Pope.  —  Giles,  tI. 
177.    Bouquet,  877. 

2  Becket  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  under  the  ^*  dignitatibui  *' 
lurked  the  **con8uetudlnibus.'*  —  Gile8,iU.  290.    Bouquet,  879. 

*  "  Ceteras  vestras  recepimus,  et  ipsas  adhuc  penes  nos  habemus,  in  qui- 
bua  terrain  nostram  et  personaa  regni  a  prsB&ta  Cantnarensis  polestate 
eodmebatis,  donee  ipse  in  gratiam  noftram  rediisset"  ~  Ej^at,  Giles,  vL 
991.    Bouquet,  374. 

*  *^  Nam  qnod  mundus  sentit,  dolet,  ingemlsdt,  nuUns  adeo  iniquam 
eaosam  ad  eeclesiam  Bomanam  delbrt,  qnin  ibi  spe  Incri  oooospta  ne  dtz- 
erim  odore  sordium,  adjutorem  inveniat  et  patronum.**  —  Epist.  iii  188 
Bouquet,  382. 

•  Giles,  m.  250;  Bouquet,  887. 

•  Giles,  Mi.  834;  Bouquet,  888. 
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fices  were  to  cease  except  baptism,  penance,  and  the 
viaticum,  unless  before  the  Feast  of  the  Purification 
N«T.8,U70.  the  Eling  ^ould  have  given  full  satis&ctioii 
for  hi«  contumacj  to  the  Church.  This  was  to  be  done 
with  closed  doors,  the  laitj  expelled  from  the  ceremo- 
ny, with  no  bell  tolling,  no  dirge  wailing;  all  church 
music  was  to  cease.  The  act  was  speedily  announced 
to  the  chapters  of  Chichester,  Lincoln,  and  Bath.  Of 
the  Pope  he  demanded  that  he  would  treat  the  King's 
ambassadors,  Reginald  of  Salisbury  and  Richard  Barre, 
one  as  actually  excommunicate,  the  other  as  contami- 
nated by  intercourse  with  the  excommunicate.^ 

The  menace  of  the  Interdict,  with  the  fear  that 
the  Bishops  of  England,  all  but  London  and  Salis- 
bury, might  be  overawed  into  publishing  it  in  their 
dioceses,  threw  Henry  back  into  his  usual  irresolution. 
There  were  other  alarming  signs.  Gratian  had  re- 
turned to  Rome,  accompanied  by  William,  Archbishop 
of  Sens,  Becket's  most  faithful  admirer.  Rumors  spread 
that  William  was  to  return  invested  in  ftdl  legatine 
powers  —  William,  not  only  Becket's  firiend,  but  the 
head  of  the  French  hierarchy.  If  the  Interdict  should 
be  extended  to  his  French  dominions,  and  the  Excom- 
munication launched  against  his  person,  could  he  de- 
pend on  the  precarious  fidelity  of  the  Norman  prelates? 
Differences  had  again  arisen  with  the  King  of  France.' 

1  Giles,  iii.  41;  Bouquet,  890.  Beginald  of  SaU^biny  was  an  especial 
object  of  Becket*8  bate.  He  calls  bim  one  bom  in  fbrnication  (**  forai- 
carinm  "),  son  of  a  priest.  Reginald  bated  Becket  with  equal  oordialitj. 
Becket  bad  betrayed  bim  by  a  ftbe  promise  of  not  injuring  bis  fiitber. 
**  Qaod  ntique  ipsi  non  (due  qaam  caoi  fkceremns."  —  Tliis  letter  ooBtaint 
Reginald's  speech  about  Henry  having  Uie  GoUege  of  CanUnals  in  bia  pay. 
—  Giles,  ilL  986;  Bouquet,  891. 

3  Bocket  writes  to  the  Pope,  January,  1170.  "  Nee  vos  oporlet  ds  csBtert 
watr'it  ne  tnmseat  ad  schismaticos,  qs^  sic  eum  CauiBtns  in  manu  AmuV 
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Henry  was  seized  with  an  access  of  devotion.  He  asked 
permission  to  offer  his  prayers  at  the  shrines  Hemya 
and  at  the  Martyrs'  Mount  (Montmartre)  at  ^^*^' 
Paris.  The  pilgrimage  would  lead  to  an  interview 
with  the  Eling  of  France,  and  offer  an  occasion  of 
renewing  the  negotiations  with  Becket.  Vivian  was 
hastily  summoned  to  turn  back.  His  vanity  not.  ua». 
was  flattered  by  the  hope  of  achieving  that  reconcil- 
iation which  had  failed  with  Gratian.  He  wrote  to 
Becket  requesting  his  presence.  Becket,  though  he 
suspected  Vivian,  yet  out  of  respect  to  the  King  of 
France,  consented  to  approach  as  near  as  Chateau  Cor- 
beil.  After  the  conference  with  the  King  of  France, 
two  petitions  from  Becket,  in  his  usual  tone  of  imperii 
ous  humility,  were  presented  to  the  King  of  England. 
The  Primate  condescended  to  entreat  the  favor  of 
Henry,  and  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury, in  as  ample  a  form  as  it  was  held  before  his  exile. 
The  second  was  more  brief,  but  raised  a  new  question 
of  compensation  for  loss  and  damage  during  the  arch- 
bishop's absence  from  his  see.^  Both  parties  NegoaatioM 
mistrusted  each  other ;  each  watched  the  ""•'^• 
other's  words  with  captious  jealousy.  Vivian,  weary 
of  those  verbal  chicaneries  of  the  King,  declared  that 
he  had  never  met  with  so  mendacious  a  man  in  his  life.^ 
Vivian  mi^t  have  remembered  his  own  retractations, 

8iii,  regis  Fnocoram  sabegit,  nt  ab  obseqnio  crjns  non  poaslt  amplios  sap*- 
iwi"— P.4B. 

1  Many  difficult  points  arose.  Did  Becket  demand  not  merely  the  actoal 
possessions  of  the  see,  but  all  to  which  he  laid  claim  ?  There  were  three 
estates  held  by  William  de  Bos,  Henry  of  Essex,  and  John  the  Marshall 
(the  original  otject  of  dispute  at  Northampton?),  which  Becket  specifically 
required  and  declared  that  he  would  not  give  up  if  exiled  forever. — Epist 
QUes,  iii.  920;  Bouquet,  400. 

3  Epist  Giles,  iii.  263;  Bouquet,  199. 
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stin  more  those  of  Becket  on  former  occaflioos.  He 
withdrew  firom  the  negotiation  ;  and  this  conduct,  with 
the  refusal  of  a  gift  from  Henry  (a  rare  act  of  yirtoe), 
won  him  the  approbation  of  Becket  But  Becket 
liimself  was  not  jet  without  mistrust ;  he  had  doubts 
whether  Vivian's  report  to  the  Pope  would  be  in  the 
same  spirit.  ^^  If  it  be  not,  he  deserves  the  doom  of 
the  traitor  Judas." 

Henry  at  length  agreed  that  on  the  question  of  com- 
pensation he  would  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  court 
of  the  French  King,  the  judgment  of  the  Grallican 
Church,  and  of  the  University  of  Paris.^  This  made 
so  favorable  an  impression  that  Becket  could  only  evade 
it  by  declaring  that  he  had  rather  come  to  an  amicable 
agreement  with  the  Eling  than  involve  die  affiur  in  lit- 
igation. 

At  length  all  difficulties  seemed  yielding  away,  wh^i 
K^i  of  Becket  demanded  the  customary  kiss  of  peace, 
****•  as  the  pledge  of  reconciliation.     Henry  per- 

emptorily refused ;  he  had  sworn  in  his  wrath  never  to 
grant  this  favor  to  Becket.  He  was  inexorable ;  and 
without  this  guarantee  Becket  would  not  trust  the  fiuth 
of  the  King.  He  wai^  reminded,  he  said,  by  the  case 
of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  that  even  the  kiss  of  peace 
did  not  secure  a  revolted  subject,  Robert  de  Silian, 
who,  even  afler  this  sign  of  amity,  had  been  seized  and 
cast  into  a  dungeon.  Henry's  conduct,  if  not  the  effect 
of  sudden  passion  or  ungovernable  aversion,  is  inexpli- 
cable. Why  did  he  seek  this  interview,  which,  if  he 
was  insincere  in  his  desire  for  reconciliation,  could 
afford  but  short  delay  ?  and  from  such  oaths  he  would 
hardly  have  refused,  for  any  great  purpose  of  his  own, 

1  Epist  ibid. ;  Radolph  de  Diceto. 
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to  reoeive  absolution.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Becket  reckoned  on  the  legatine  power  of 
William  of  Sens  and  the  terror  of  the  English  prelates, 
who  had  refosed  to  attend  a  council  in  London  to  r^ect 
he  Interdict.  He  had  now  full  confidence  that  he 
could  exact  his  own  terms  and  humble  the  King  under 
his  feet.* 

But  the  King  was  resolved  to  wage  war  to  the  ut- 
most. Geoffiry  Ridel,  Archdeacon  of  Can- jy^g,,  p,^ 
terbury,  was  sent  to  England  with  a  royal  *•"*'**''*• 
proclamation  containing  the  following  articles:  —  L 
Whosoever  shall  bring  into  the  realm  any  letter  from 
the  Pope  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  guilty  of 
high  treason.  II.  Whosoever,  whether  bishop,  derk, 
or  layman,  shall  observe  the  Interdict,  shall  be  ejected 
from  all  his  chattels,  which  are  confiscate  to  the  Crown. 
III.  AD  derks  absent  from  England  shall  return  before 
the  feast  of  St.  Hilary,  on  pain  of  forfmture  of  all  their 
revenues.  IV.  No  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  Pope 
or  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  pain  of  imprison- 
ment and  forfeiture  of  all  chattels.  V.  All  laymen 
from  beyond  seas  are  to  be  searched,  and  if  anything 
be  found  upon  them  contrary  to  the  King's  honor,  they 
are  to  be  imprisoned ;  the  same  with  those  who  cross  to 
the  Continent.  VI.  If  any  clerk  or  monk  shall  land 
in  England  without  passport  fit)m  the  King,  or  with 
anything  contrary  to  his  honor,  he  shall  be  thrown  into 
prison.  YII.  No  clerk  or  mcmk  may  cross  the  seas 
without  the  King's  passport.  The  same  rule  applied 
to  the  clergy  of  Wales,  who  were  to  be  expelled  tcom 

^  According  to  Pope  Alexander,  Henrf  dTered  that  his  eon  alioiild  give 
Uie  kiss  of  peace  in  his  stead.  —  Giles,  iv.  56. 
a  See  bis  letter  to  his  emissaries  at  Borne.  —  Qiles,  iiL  319;  Bonquet.  401 
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all  schools  in  Engknd.  Lastly,  VIII.  The  sberiffi 
were  to  admmister  an  oath  to  all  freemen  throog^- 
oat  England,  in  open  court,  that  they  would  obey  these 
royal  mandates,  thus  abjuring,  it  is  said,  all  obedience 
to  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Cantarbury.^  The  bishops, 
however,  declined  the  oath ;  some  concealed  themselves 
in  their  dioceses.  Becket  addressed  a  triumphant  or 
gratulatory  letter  to  his  suffragans  on  their  firmness. 
*^  We  are  now  one,  except  that  most  hapless  Judas,  that 
rotten  limb  (Foliot  of  London),  which  is  severed  fix>m 
us.''^  Another  letter  is  addressed  to  the  people  of 
England,  remonstrating  on  their  impious  abjuration  of 
their  pastor,  and  offering  absolution  to  all  who  had 
sworn  through  compulsion  and  repented  of  their  oath.* 
The  King  and  the  Primate  thus  contested  the  realm  of 
England. 

But  the  Pope  was  not  yet  to  be  inflamed  by  Becket's 
The  Pom  passious,  uor  quite  disposed  to  depart  from  his 
•tiudabknu.  temporizing  policy.  John  of  Oxford  was  at 
the  court  in  Benevento  with  the  Archdeacons  of  Rouen 
and  Seez.  From  that  court  returned  the  Archdeacon 
of  Llandaff  and  Robert  de  Barre  with  a  commission  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  Bishop  of  Nevers  to 
make  one  more  eflfort  for  the  termination  of  the  diffi- 
culties. On  the  one  hand  they  were  armed  with 
powers,  if  the  King  did  not  accede  to  his  own  terms 
within  forty  days  after  his  citation  (he  had  offered  a 
thousand  marks  as  compensation  for  all  losses),  to  pnv- 
nounce  an  interdict  against  his  continental  dominions  ; 

^  Ricmrdus  DonzberneoBb  apad  TwyBden.  Lord  Ljttelton  has  anothai 
copy,  in  bis  appendix;  in  that  a  ninth  article  forbade  the  payment  of  P»> 
ter*8  Pence  to  Rome ;  it  was  to  be  oollected  and  brcngbt  into  the  i 

3  Epist  Giles,  iii.  195;  Bouquet,  404 

•  Giles,  iii.  193;  Borquet,  406. 
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tm  the  other,  Becket  was  exhorted  to  humble  himself 
before  the  King ;  if  Henry  was  inflexible  and  declined 
the  Pope's  offered  absolution  from  his  oath,  to  accept 
the  kiss  of  peace  from  the  King's  son.  The  King  was 
urged  to  abolish  in  due  time  the  impious  and  obnoxious 
Customs.  And  to  these  prelates  was  likewise  intrusted 
authority  to  absolve  the  refractory  Bishops  of  London 
and  Salisbury.^  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  ob- 
ject of  Henry's  new  embassy  to  the  Pope.  He  had 
long  determined  on  the  coronation  of  his  eldest  son  ;  it 
had  been  delayed  for  various  reasons.  He  seized  this 
opportunity  of  reviving  a  design  which  would  be  as 
well  humiliating  to  Becket  as  also  of  great  moment  in 
case  the  person  of  the  King  should  be  struck  by  the 
thunder  of  excommunication.  The  coronation  of  the 
King  of  England  was  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the 
ArchlMshops  of  Canterbury,  which  had  never  been  in- 
vaded without  sufficient  cause,  and  Becket  was  the  last 
man  tamely  to  surrender  so  important  a  right  of  his 
see.  John  of  Oxford  was  to  exert  every  means  (what 
those  means  were  may  be  conjectured  rather  than 
proved)  to  obtain  the  papal  permission  for  the  Arch- 
bbhop  of  York  to  officiate  at  that  august  ceremony. 

The  absolution  of  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salis- 
bury was  an  astounding  blow  to  Becket.  He  tried  to 
impede  it  by  calling  in  question  the  power  of  the  arch- 
bishop to  pronounce  it  without  the  presence  of  his  col 
league.  The  archbishop  disregarded  his  remonstrance, 
and  Becket's  sentence  was  thus  annulled  by  the  author^ 
ity  of  the  Pope.  Rumors  at  the  same  time  began  to 
q>read  that  the  Pope  had  granted  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York  power  to  proceed  to  the  coronation.      BecketV 

1  Dated  Februaiy  IS,  1170. 
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(ory  burst  all  bonnds.  He  wrote  to  the  Cardiiud 
Albert  and  to  Ghratian :  *^  In  the  court  of  Rc»ne,  now 
as  ever,  Christ  is  crucified  and  Barabbas  released.  The 
miserable  and  blameless  exiles  are  condemned,  the  sacri- 
legious, the  homicides,  the  impenitent  thieves  are  ab- 
solved, those  whom  Peter  himself  declM^  that  in  his 
own  chair  (the  world  protesting  against  it)  he  would 
have  no  power  to  absolve.^  Henceforth  I  commit  my 
cause  to  God  —  Grod  alone  can  find  a  remedy.  Let 
those  appeal  to  Rome  who  triumph  over  the  innocent 
and  the  godly,  and  return  glorying  in  the  ruin  of  the 
Church.  For  me  I  am  ready  to  die."  Becket's  fellow- 
exiles  addressed  the  Cardinal  Albert,  denouncing  in  ve- 
hement language  the  avarice  of  the  court  of  Rome,  by 
which  they  were  brought  to  support  the  robbers  of  the 
Church.  It  is  no  longer  King  Henry  alone  who  k 
guilty  of  this  six  years'  persecution,  but  the  Church  of 
Rome.* 

The  coronation  of  the  Prince  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  took  place  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  on  the 
15th  of  June.'    The  assent  of  the  clergy  was  ^ven 


1  Bpist  0060,  m.  90;  BotiqMt,  416;  GUee,  iU.  10$;  Boaquet,  419.  **  Sed 
pro  e&  raori  parati  ramus.**  ELtaddtt  ^Insargaiit  qai  volooriat  cudl- 
nal«8|  arment  non  modo  regem  Anglin,  led  totam,  si  possent  orbem  in  per- 
niciem  noetram  .  .  .  Utinam  via  Bomana  non  gratis  peremisset  tot  miaeroa 
timocentM.  Quia  de  cetaro  aadeliit  illi  rqgi  raaisteia  quem  accleaia  B«Baaft 
tot  triumphia  animavit,  et  aimavit  exemplo  pemitioao  manante  ad  pea- 
teroa." 

s**Neo  persoadebHiir  mondo,  qvod  auaaorca  iati  Denm  sapaaot;  aad 
potios  paeuniam,  qaam  immadento  avaiitia  aidora  aitiimt,  oUteenuit.**  — 
Giles,  iy.  291;  Bouquet,  417. 

*  Becket*s  depression  at  this  erent  is  dwelt  upon  in  a  letter  of  Peter  of 
Blois  to  John  of  Salisbmy.  Peter  tnrreBad  fram  Braaa  to  Bologaa  wilk 
the  Papal  legatee.  From  them  he  gathered  that  either  Becket  would  aooa 
be  reconciled  to  the  King  or  be  removed  to  another  patriarchate,  -^^iati 
Kxii.  apod  Giles,  t.  p.  S4. 
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with  that  of  the  laity.  The  ArchlHshop  of  York  pro- 
duced a  papal  brief,  authorizing  him  to  perform  the 
ceremony.^  An  inhibitory  letter,  if  it  reached  Eng- 
land, only  came  into  the  King's  hand,  and  was  sup- 
pressed ;  no  one,  in  &ct  (as  the  production  of  such 
papal  letter,  as  well  as  Becket's  protest  to  the  arch- 
bishop and  to  the  bishops  collectively  and  severally, 
was  by  the  royal  proclamation  high  treason  or  at  least 
a  misdemeanor)  would  dare  to  produce  thenu 

The  estrangement  seemed  now  complete,  the  recon- 
ciliation more  remote  than  ever.  The  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  and  the  Bisthop  of  Nevers,  though  urged  to 
immediate  action  by  Becket  and  even  by  the  Pope, 
admitted  delay  after  delay,  first  for  the  voyage  of  the 
King  to  England,  and  secondly  for  his  return  to  Nor- 
mandy. Becket  seemed  more  and  more  desperate,  the 
King  more  and  more  resolute.  Even  after  the  Corona- 
tion, it  should  seem,  Becket  wrote  to  Roger  of  York,^ 
to  Henry  of  Worcester,  and  even  to  Foliot  of  London, 
to  publish  the  Interdict  in  their  dioceses.     The  latter 

^  Dr.  Lingaid  holds  this  letter,  printed  \>r  Lord  Ljttelton,  and  which  he 
admits  was  produced,  to  have  been  a  forgery.  If  it  was,  it  was  a  most 
audadous  one;  and  a  most  flagrant  insnlt  to  the  Pope,  whom  Heniy  was 
even  now  endeavoring  to  propitiate  through  the  Lombard  Republics  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  East  (see  Giles,  iv.  10).  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
though  the  Pope  declares  that  this  coronation,  contrary  to  his  prohibition 
(Giles,  iv.  80),  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent,  he  has  no  word  of  the  for- 
gery. Nor  do  I  find  any  contemporary  assertion  of  its  sporiousness. 
Becket,  indeed,  in  his  account  of  the  last  interview  with  the  King,  only 
mentions  the  general  permission  granted  by  the  Pope  at  an  eariy  period  of 
the  reign;  and  argues  as  if  this  were  the  only  permhsion.  Is  it  possible 
that  a  spedsl  permission  to  York  to  act  was  craftily  interpolated  hito  the 
general  permission  ?  But  the  trick  may  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Pope, 
now  granting,  now  nnlli^ring  his  own  grants  by  inUbttSon.  Bwiqnet  is 
strong  against  Baronius  (as  on  other  points)  npon  Alezander'i  dopUd^.  «- 
p.  434. 

«  Giles,  iii.  22d 
VOL.  rv  26 
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was  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  legality  of  his 
absolation,  which  in  a  long  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Ne- 
vers  he  had  contested :  ^  but  the  Interdict  still  hung  oyer 
the  King  and  the  realm ;  the  fidelity  of  the  clergy  was 
precarious. 

The  reconciliation  at  last  was  so  sudden  as  to  take 
the  world  by  surprise.  The  clue  to  this  is  found  in 
Fitz-Stephen.  Some  one  had  suggested  by  word  or 
by  writing  to  the  King  that  the  Primate  would  be  leas 
dangerous  within  than  without  the  realm.^  The  hint 
flashed  conviction  on  the  King's  mind.  The  two 
Kings  had  appointed  an  interview  at  Fretteville,  be- 
^t,^f4  tween  Chartres  and  Tours.  The  Archbishop 
Ff»w«Tiii».  q£  g^jjg  prevailed  on  Becket  to  be,  unsum- 
moned,  in  the  neighborhood.  Some  days  after  the 
King  seemed  persuaded  by  the  Archbishops  of  Sens  and 
Rouen  and  the  Bishop  of  Nevars  to  hold  a  conference 
with  Becket'  As  soon  as  they  drew  near  the  King 
rode  up,  uncovered  his  head,  and  saluted  the  Prelate 
with  frank  courtesy,  and  after  a  short  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  and  the  Archbishc^  of  Sens,  the  King 
withdrew  apart  with  Becket.  Their  conference  was 
so  long  as  to  try  the  patience  of  the  spectators,  so  fa- 
miliar that  it  might  seem  there  had  never  been  discord 
between  them.  Becket  took  a  moderate  tone ;  by  hiv 
own  account  he  laid  the  fiiults  of  the  King  entirely  on 
his  evil  counsellors.  After  a  gentle  admonition  to  the 
King  on  his  sins,  he  urged  him  to  make  restitution  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury.     He  dwelt  strongly  on  the  late 

1  GiK  iii.  80S. 

*  '*  Dietam  ftiit  aliqaem  dizJaee  vel  rariprfae  regi  Anglomiii  do  Ardie- 
piseopo  nt  quid  tenetur  exdnsos?  meUns  tembitor  iochitiis  qmm  i 
Sstisqae  dictum  ftiit  intelligenti."  ->  p.  978. 

•  Qiles,  iv.  80;  Bouquet,  436. 
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osarpation  on  the  rights  of  the  primacy,  on  the  coro- 
nation of  the  King's  son.  Heniy  alleged  the  state  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  necessity  of  the  measure;  he 
promised  that  as  his  son's  queen,  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  France,  was  also  to  be  crowned,  that  ceremony 
should  be  performed  by  Becket,  and  that  his  son  should 
again  receive  his  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Primate. 

At  the  close  of  the  interview  Becket  sprung  from 
his  horse  and  threw  himself  at  the  King's  feet.  The 
King  leaped  down,  and  holding  his  stirrup  compelled 
the  Primate  to  mount  his  horse  again.  In  the  most 
friendly  terms  he  expressed  his  full  reconciliation  not 
only  to  Becket  himself,  but  to  the  wondering  and  de- 
lighted multitude.  There  seemed  an  understanding  on 
both  sides  to  suppress  all  points  which  might  lead  to 
disagreement.  The  King  did  not  dare  (so  Becket 
writes  triumphantly  to  the  Pope)  to  mutter  one  word 
about  the  Customs.*  Becket  was  equally  prudent, 
though  he  took  care  that  his  submission  should  be  so 
vaguely  worded  as  to  be  drawn  into  no  dangerous  con- 
cession on  his  part.  He  abstained,  too,  from  all  other 
perilous  topics  ;  he  left  undecided  the  amount  of  satis- 
faction to  the  church  of  Canterbury ;  and  on  Juij. 
these  general  terms  he  and  the  partners  of  his  exile 
were  formally  received  into  the  King's  grace. 

If  the  King  was  humiliated  by  this  quiet  and  sud- 
den reconcilement  with  the  imperious  prelate,  to  out- 
ward appearance  at  least  he  concealed  his  humiliation 
by  his  noble  and  kingly  manner.     If  he  submitted  to 

1 "  Nam  de  consuctudinibus  quas  tanta  peryicaci&  vindicar)  oonsaeTerat 
lec  matire  pnesampsit.*'  Becket  was  as  mute.  The  issue  of  the  qaarrel 
^eems  entirely  changed.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  recede,  the  riglit 
if  coronation  occupies  the  chief  place.  —  See  the  long  letter,  GiJes,  65. 
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the  spiritual  reproof  of  the  prdate,  he  condescended  to 
receive  into  his  fitvor  his  refractory  subject.  Each 
maintained  pmdent  silence  on  all  points  in  dispute. 
Henry  received,  but  he  ako  granted  pardon.  If  his 
concession  was  really  extorted  by  fear,  not  from  policy, 
compassion  for  Socket's  six  years*  exile  might  seem  not 
without  influence.  If  Henry  did  not  allude  to  the 
Customs,  he  did  not  annul  them ;  they  were  still  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  kiss  of  peace  was  eluded  by  a 
vague  promise.  Becket  made  a  merit  of  not  driving 
the  King  to  perjury,  but  he  skilfully  avoided  this  trying 
test  of  the  King's  sincerity. 

But  Becket's  revenge  must  be  satisfied  with  other 
BMk0fc%        victims.     If  the  worldly  Eling  could   forget 
the  rancor  of  this  long  animosity,  it  was  not 


so  easily  appeased  in  the  breast  of  the  Christian  Prel- 
ate. No  doubt  vengeance  disguised  itself  to  Becket's 
mind  as  the  lofly  and  rightftil  assertion  of  spiritual  au- 
thority. The  opposing  prelates  must  be  at  his  feet, 
even  under  his  feet.  The  first  thought  of  his  partisans 
was  not  his  return  to  England  with  a  generous  amnesty 
of  all  wrongs,  or  a  gentle  reconciliation  of  the  whole 
clergy,  but  the  condign  punishment  of  those  who  had 
so  long  been  the  counsellors  of  the  King,  and  had  so 
recently  officiated  in  the  coronation  of  his  son. 

The  court  of  Rome  did  not  refuse  to  enter  into  these 
views,  to  visit  the  offence  of  those  disloyal  bishops  who 
had  betrayed  the  interests  and  compromised  the  hi^ 
principles  of  churchmen.^  It  was  presumed  that  the 
King  would  not  risk  a  peace  so  hardly  gained  for  his 

'  Humbold  Bithop  of  Ostia  adviaed  die  oonfining  the  trisiiqih  to  the  4»- 
oreMion  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  excnnimiuiicatioo  ot  ihuT' ' 
aps.  —  6i]e«.  vi.  129;  Bouquet,  443. 
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obsequious  prelates.  The  laj  adherents  of  the  King, 
even  the  plunderers  of  Church  property  were  spared, 
some  ecclesiastics  about  his  person,  John  of  Oxford 
himself,  escaped  censure  :  but  Pope  Alexander  sent  the 
decree  of  suspension  against  the  Archbish-])atodSapt.ia 
op  of  York,  and  renewed  the  excommunication  of 
London  and  Salisbury,  with  whom  were  joined  the 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, as  guilty  of  special  violation  of  their  allegiance 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asa[^  and  some  others.  Becket  himself  saw  the 
policy  of  altogether  separating  the  cause  of  the  bishops 
from  that  of  the  King.  He  requested  that  some  ex- 
pressions relating  to  the  King's  excesses,  and  con- 
demnatory of  the  bishops  for  swearing  to  the  Cus- 
toms, should  be  suppressed  ;  and  the  excommunication 
grounded  entirely  on  their  usurpation  of  the  right  of 
crowning  the  King.' 

About  four  months  elapsed  between  the  treaty  of 
Fretteville  and  the  return  of  Becket  to  England.  They 
were  occupied  by  these  negotiations  at  Rome,  Veroli, 
and  Ferentino ;  by  discussions  with  the  King,  who  was 
attacked  during  this  period  with  a  dangerous  illness ; 
and  by  the  mission  of  some  of  Becket's  officers  to  re- 
sume the  estates  of  the  see.  Becket  had  two  interview 
personal  interviews  with  the  King:  the  first **''^'*" 
was  at  Tours,  where,  as  he  was  now  in  the  King's  do- 
minions, he  endeavored  to  obtain  the  kiss  of  peace. 
The  Archbishop  hoped  to  betray  Henry  into  this  &vor 
during  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  in  which  it  might 

1  **  Lioet  ei  (regi  sc)  poperceritis,  diasimalare  non  audetis  exoessoa  at 
sHmina  saoerdotom.*'  This  letter  it  a  cnrioua  revelation  of  the  arrogaaM 
■nd  subtlety  of  Becket.  —  GUea.  Oi.  77 
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■eem  onlj  a  part  of  the  service.^  Heniy  was  on  }m 
gaard,  and  ordered  the  mass  for  the  dead,  in  which  the 
benediction  is  not  pronounced.  The  King  had  received 
Becket  fairly;  thej  parted  not  without  ill-concealed 
estrangement  At  the  second  meeting  the  King  seemed 
more  friendly ;  he  went  so  £ur  as  to  say,  "  Why  reoat 
my  wishes  ?  I  would  place  everything  in  your  hands.'* 
Becket,  in  his  own  words,  bethought  him  of  the  tempter, 
*^  All  these  things  will  I  give  unto  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fidl 
down  and  worship  me," 

The  King  had  written  to  his  son  in  England  that  the 
see  of  Canterbury  should  be  restored  to  Becket,  as  it 
was  three  months  before  his  exile.  But  there  were  two 
strong  parties  hostile  to  Becket:  the  King's  officers 
who  held  in  sequestration  the  estates  of  the  see,  and 
seem  to  have  especially  coveted  the  receipt  of  the  Mich- 
aelmas rents ;  and  with  these  some  of  the  fierce  warrior 
nobles,  who  held  lands  or  castles  which  were  claimed 
as  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury.  Randulph 
de  Broc,  his  old  inveterate  enemy,  was  determined  not 
to  surrender  his  castle  of  Saltwood.  It  was  reported 
to  Becket,  by  Becket  represented  to  the  King,  that  De 
Broc  had  sworn  that  he  would  have  Becket's  life  before 
he  had  eaten  a  loaf  of  bread  in  England.  The  castle 
of  Rochester  was  hdd  on  the  same  doubtful  title  by 
one  of  his  enemies.  The  second  party  was  that  of  the 
bishops,  which  was  powerful,  with  a  considerable  body 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  They  had  stdicient  influ- 
^ice  to  urge  the  King's  officers  to  take  the  strongest 
measures,  lest  the  Papal  letters  of  excommunication 
should  be  introduced  into  the  kingdom. 

Tt  is  perhaps  vain  to  conjecture,  how  far,  if  Becket 

1  It  is  called  the  Paz. 
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had  retamed  to  EIngland  in  the  spuit  of  meeknessi  ibr« 
giveness,  and  forbearance,  not  wielding  the  thunders  of 
excommnnication,  nor  determined  to  trample  on  his 
adversaries,  and  to  exact  the  utmost  even  of  his  most 
doabtful  rights,  he  might  have  resumed  his  see,  and 
gradnaUj  won  back  the  &vor  of  the  King,  the  respect 
and  love  of  the  whole  hierarchy,  and  all  the  legitimate 
possessions  of  his  church.  But  he  came  not  in  peace, 
nor  was  he  received  in  peace.^  It  was  not  seekM  pn- 
the  Ardibishop  of  Rouen,  as  he  had  hoped,  ratiaru. 
but  his  old  enemy  John  of  Oxford,  who  was  com- 
manded by  the  King  to  accompany  him,  and  reinstate 
him  in  his  see.  The  King  might  allege  that  one  so 
much  in  the  royal  confidence  was  the  best  protector  of 
the  Archbishop.  The  money  which  had  been  promised 
for  his  voyage  was  not  paid ;  he  was  forced  to  borrow 
dOOZ.  of  dbe  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  He  went,  as  he 
felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  with  death  before  his  eyes,  yet 
nothing  should  now  separate  him  from  his  long-divided 
flock.  Before  his  embarkation  at  Whitsand  in  Flan- 
ders, he  received  intelligence  that  the  shores  were 
watched  by  his  enemies,  it  was  said  with  designs  on  his 
li&,^  but  assuredly  with  the  determination  of  making  a 
rigid  search  for  the  letters  of  excommimication.^  To 
secure  the  safe  carriage  of  one  of  these  peril-  j^^^  ^^ 
ous  documents,  the  suspension  of  the  Arch-  ^go? 
bishop  of  York,  it  was  intrusted  to  a  nun 

1  Becket  disclaims  vengeance:  **Neqae  hoc  die  mus,  Deo  teste,  vindio- 
tMB  ezpet«iit«8,  qmun  scriptom  esse  noverimos,  non  qosBres  ultionem  .  . 
sed  ut  ecdesU  coirectionis  ezemplo  possit  p«r  Dei  gratiMii  in  pottema 
'olwayre,  et  p<Ba&  pauooram  mnttoe  ssdificare."  —  Gilea,  iii.  76. 

^  See  Becket's  account.  — Giles,  iii.  p.  81. 

s  Lambeth  8a3r8:  ^*  Visom  est  autem  nonnolIiB,  quod  incircmnapeeti  Uto* 
lamm  rindictft  post  pacem  nsus  est,  qaie  Umtmn  pacts  de$peratione  JkcH^ 
iaim,*'  —p.  116.    Compare  pp.  110  and  163. 
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luuned  Idonea,  whom  he  exhorts,  like  another  JudiUi, 
to  this  holy  act,  and  promises  her  as  her  reward  the 
remission  of  her  sins.^  Other  contraband  letters  were 
conveyed  across  the  channel  bj  miknown  hands,  and 
were  delivered  to  the  bishops  b^ore  Becket's  landing. 

The  Prelates  of  York  and  London  were  at  Canter- 
boiy  when  they  received  these  Papal  letters.  When 
he  fulminating  instruments  were  read  before  them,  in 
which  was  this  passage,  ^^  we  will  fill  your  &ces  with 
ignominy,"  their  countenances  fell.  They  sent  messen- 
gers to  complain  to  Becket,  that  he  came  not  in  peace, 
but  in  fire  and  flame,  trampling  his  brother  lushops 
under  his  feet,  and  making  their  necks  his  footstool ; 
that  he  had  condemned  them  undted,  unheard,  un- 
judged.  **  There  is  no  peace,"  Becket  sternly  replied, 
"  but  to  men  of  good-will."*  It  was  said  that  London 
was  disposed  to  humble  himsdf  before  Becket ;  but 
York,^  trusting  in  his  wealth,  boasted  that  he  had  in 
his  power  the  Pope,  the  King,  and  all  their  courts. 

Instead  of  the  port  of  Dover,  where  he  was  expected, 
undfftt  Becket's  vessel,  with  the  archiepiscopal  ban- 
Dm.  1.  ner  displayed,  cast  anchor  at  Sandwich.  Soon 
afler  his  landing,  appeared  in  arms  the  Sheriff  of  Kent, 
Randulph  de  Broc,  and  others  of  his  enemies.  They 
searched  his  baggage,  fiercely  demanded  that  he  should 
absolve  the  bishops,  and  endeavored  to  force  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Sens,  a  foreign  ecclesiastic,  to  take  an  oath 

1  Lord  Ljtteltoii  hat  drawn  tn  inibrence  from  these  words  nn&Toimble  te 
the  puritj  of  Idonea*8  former  lift;  and  ceitainlj  the  examples  of  the  Mag- 
dalene and  the  woman  of  Egypt,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  were  unhappily 
dMwen. 

<  Fits^tephen,  pp.  2S1,  SS4. 

s  Becket  calls  York  his  ancient  enemy:  **  Ladfer  ponens  sedem  siuua  ia 
aqoilone.** 
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to  keep  the  peace  of  the  realm.  John  of  Oxford  was 
shocked,  and  repressed  their  violence.  On  his  way  to 
Canterbniy  the  country  clergy  came  forth  with  their 
flocks  to  meet  him  ;  they  strewed  their  garments  in  his 
way,  chanting,  **  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  Arrived  at  Canterbury,  he^Kj^^j^ 
rode  at  once  to  the  church  with  a  vast  pro-  ^^^' 
cession  of  clergy,  amid  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  and 
the  chanting  of  music  He  took  his  archiepiscopal 
throne,  and  afterwards  preached  on  the  text,  "Here 
we  have  no  abiding  city."  The  next  morning  came 
again  the  Sheriff  of  Kent,  with  Randulph  de  Broc, 
and  the  messengers  of  the  bishops,  demanding  their  ab- 
solution.^ Becket  evaded  the  question  by  asserting 
that  the  Excommunication  was  not  pronounced  by  him, 
but  by  his  superior  the  Pope ;  that  he  had  no  power  to 
abrogate  the  sentence.  This  declaration  was  directly 
at  issue  with  the  bull  of  excommunication:  if  the 
bishops  gave  satisfaction  to  the  Archbishop,  he  had 
power  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Pope.*  But  to  the  satis- 
faction which,  according  to  one  account,  he  did  de- 
mand, that  they  should  stand  a  public  trial,  in  other 
words  place  themselves  at  his  mercy,  they  would  not 
and  hardly  could  submit  They  set  out  immediately 
to  the  Bang  in  Normandy. 

The  restless  Primate  was  determined  to  keep  alive 
the  popular  fervor,  enthusiastically,  almost  q^^^^ 
fimatically,  on  his  side.     On  a  pretext  of  a  ^*">*^ 

I  Becket  accaees  the  bishops  of  thirsting  for  his  blood!  ^  Let  tiiem 
drink  it*'  But  this  was  a  phrase  which  he  usee  on  all  occasions,  even  to 
William  of  Pavia. 

t  **  Si  vero  ita  eidem  Archepisoopo  et  Cantoarensi  Eodeeis  sstisikcewi 
fatTeniretis,  nt  poenam  istam  ipse  videat  relaxandam,  vice  nostrft  per  fHkam 
folnmos  adimpleri."  —  Apud  Bouquet,  p.  461. 
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\irit  to  the  young  King  at  Woodstock,  to  offer  him  the 
present  of  three  beaadfnl  horses,  he  set  forth  on  a  state- 
ly progress.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  recdved  with 
acclamations  and  prayers  for  his  blessings  by  the  clergy 
and  the  people.  In  Rochester  he  was  entertained  by 
the  Bishop  with  great  ceremony.  In  London  there 
was  the  same  excitement:  he  was  received  in  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  Sonthwark. 
Even  there  he  scattered  some  excommunications.^ 
The  Court  took  alarm,  and  sent  orders  to  the  joelate 
to  return  to  his  diocese.  Becket  obeyed,  but  alleged  as 
the  cause  of  his  obedience,  not  the  royal  command,  but 
his  own  desire  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Christmas  in 
his  metropolitan  church.  The  week  passed  in  holding 
sittings  in  his  court,  where  he  acted  with  his  usual 
promptitude,  vigor,  and  resolution  against  the  intruders 
into  livings,  and  upon  the  encroachments  on  his  estates ; 
and  in  devotions  most  fervent,  mortifications  most  aus- 
tere.* 

His  rude  enemies  committed  in  the  mean  time  all 
kinds  of  petty  annoyances,  which  hd  had  not  the  IdU- 
ness  to  disdain.  Randolph  de  Broc  seized  a  vessel 
laden  with  rich  wine  for  his  use,  and  imprisoned  the 
sailors  in  Pevensey  Castle.  An  order  from  the  court 
compelled  him  to  release  ship  and  crew.  They  robbed 
the  people  who  carried  his  provisions,  broke  into  his 
park,  hunted  his  deer,  beat  his  retainers ;  and,  at  the 

I  ''Ipee  tameik  LoodonUis  adiena,  et  ibi  misBamm  solenniis  oelabnUia, 
qnoAdam  ezoommnnicavit**  —  Passio.  ili.  p.  154. 

3  8iBce  thJt  paflMga  was  written  an  excellent  and  elaborate  paper  Lai 
appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  foil  of  local  knowledge.  I  reoogniM 
the  hand  of  a  friend  from  whom  great  things  may  be  expected.  I  find,  I 
think,  nothing  in  which  we  disagree,  though  ihat  account,  haying  more 
«mple  space,  is  more  particular  than  mine.  (Reprinted  in  MemorialB  of 
rinterbur)'  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley.) 
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instigation  of  Randulph's  brother,  Robert  de  Broc,  a 
ruffian,  a  renegade  monk,  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  his 
state  horses. 

On  Christmas  day  Becket  preached  on  the  appropri- 
ate text,  "Peace  on  earth,  good- will  towards  men.** 
The  sermon  agreed  ill  with  the  text.  He  spoke  of  one 
of  his  predecessors,  St.  Alphege,  who  had  sufiered 
martyrdom.  "There  may  soon  be  a  second."  He 
then  burst  out  into  a  fierce,  impetuous,  terrible  tone, 
arraigned  the  courtiers,  and  closed  with  a  fulminatmg 
exconununication  against  Nigel  de  Sackville,  who  had 
refused  to  give  up  a  benefice  into  which,  in  Becket's 
judgment,  he  had  intruded,  and  against  Randulph  and 
Robert  de  Broc  The  maimed  horse  was  not  forgotten. 
He  renewed  in  the  most  vehement  language  the  censure 
on  the  bishops,  dashed  the  candle  on  the  pavement  in 
token  of  their  utter  extinction,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  mass  at  the  altar.^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  exconmmnicated  prelates  had 
sought  the  King  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ba-  ThabishoiM 
yeux ;  they  implored  his  protection  fi)r  them-  xiog. 
selves  and  the  clergy  of  tfie  realm.  "  If  all  are  to  be 
visited  by  spiritual  censures,"  said  the  King,  "  who  of- 
ficiated at  the  coronation  of  my  son,  by  the  eyes  of 
God,  I  am  equally  guilty."  The  whole  conduct  of 
Becket  since  his  return  was  detailed,  and  no  doubt 
deeply  darkened  by  the  hostility  of  his  adversaries. 
All  had  be^i  done  with  an  insolent  and  seditious  design 
of  alienating  the  afiections  of  the  people  from  the  Ejng. 
Henry  demanded  counsel  of  the  prelates;  they  de- 
clared themselves  unable  to  give  it.  But  one  incau- 
tiously said,  "  So  long  as  Thomas  lives,  you  will  nevRf 
1  Fitz-Stephen,  De  Boebam,  Qrim.  tii  he. 
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be  at  peace/'  The  King  broke  out  into  one  of  his 
terrible  constitational  fits  of  passion  ;  and  at  length  let 
fall  the  &tal  words,  *^  Have  I  none  of  my  thankless 
and  cowardly  courtiers  who  will  reUeve  me  firom  the 
insults  of  one  low-bom  and  turbulent  priest  ?  " 

These  words  were  not  likely  to  fidl  unheard  on  the 
TteKii«*a  ®^^^  ^^  fierce  and  warlike  men,  reckless  of 
Mil  words,  bloodshed,  possessed  with  a  strong  sense  of 
their  feudal  allegiance,  and  eager  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  reward  of  desperate  service*  Four  knights, 
chamberlains  of  the  King,  Reginald  Fits-Urse,  Wil- 
liam de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Moreville,  and  Reginald  Bri- 
to,  disappeared  fix)m  the  court.^  On  the  morrow, 
when  a  grave  council  was  held,  some  barons  are  said, 
even  there,  to  have  advised  the  death  of  Beck^ 
Milder  measures  were  adopted:  the  Earl  of  Mande- 
ville  was  sent  off  with  orders  to  arrest  the  primate; 
and  as  the  disappearance  of  these  four  knights  could 
not  be  unmarked,  to  stop  them  in  the  course  of  any 
unauthorized  enterprise. 

But  murder  travels  fester  than  justice  or  mercy. 
They  were  almost  already  on  the  shores  of  England. 
It  is  said  that  they  met  in  Saltwood  Castle.  On  the 
28th  of  December,  having,  by  the  aid  of  Randulph  de 
Broc,  collected  some  troops  in  the  streets  of  Canter- 
bury, they  took  up  their  quarters  with  Clarembold, 
Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's. 

The  assassination  of  Becket  has  something  appalling, 
with  all  its  terrible  circumstances  seen  in  the  remote 
past     What  was  it  in  its  own  age?     The  most  dis* 

I  See,  on  the  former  histoiy  of  these  knighta,  Quarterly  Reriew,  toI 
zciii.  p.  855.  The  writer  has  industriously  traced  out  all  that  can  be  knowi 
much  which  was  rumored  about  these  men. 
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tingoished  churchman  in  Christendom,  the  champion 
of  the  great  sacerdotal  order,  almost  in  the  hoar  of  his 
tritmiph  over  the  most  poweriiil  king  in  Europe;  a 
man,  besides  the  awiul  sanctity  inherent  in  the  person 
c{  every  ecclesiastic,  of  most  saintly  holiness ;  soon 
after  the  most  solenm  festival  of  the  Church,  in  his 
own  cathedral,  not  only  sacrilegiously,  but  cruelly 
murdered,  with  every  mark  of  hatred  and  insult* 
Becket  had  all  the  dauntlessness,  none  of  the  meek- 
ness of  the  martyr ;  but  while  his  dauntlessness  would 
command  boundless  admiration,  few,  if  any,  would 
seek  the  more  genuine^  sign  of  Christian  martyrdom. 
The  four  knights  do  not  seem  to  have  deliberately 
determined  on  their  proceedings,  or  to  have  The  knights 
resolved,  except  in  extremity,  on  the  murder.  BeoiMt. 
They  entered,  but  unarmed,  the  outer  chamber.^  The 
Archbishop  had  just  dined,  and  withdrawn  from  the 
hall.  They  were  offered  food,  as  was  the  usage ;  they 
declined,  thirsting,  says  one  of  the  biographers,  for 
blood.  The  Archbishop  obeyed  the  summons  to  hear 
a  message  from  the  King ;  they  were  admitted  to  his 
presence.  As  they  entered,  there  was  no  salutation  on 
either  side,  till  the  Primate  having  surveyed,  perhaps 
recognized  them,  moved  to  them  with  cold  courtesy. 
Fitz-Urse  was  the  spokesman  in  the  fierce  altercation 
which  ensued.  Becket  replied  with  haughty  firmness. 
Fitz-Urse  began  by  reproaching  him  with  his  ingrati- 
tude and  seditious  disloyalty  in  opposing  the  coronation 
of  the  Ejng's  son,  and  commanded  him,  in  instant  obe- 
dience to  the  King,  to  absolve  the  prelates.  Becket 
protested  that  so   far  from   wishing  to  diminish  th€ 

1  Tuesday,  Dec  SO     See,  on  the  fiiUlity  of  Tuesday  in  Becket*8  Ufb,  Q 
B.p.857. 
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power  of  the  Ejng^s  son,  he  would  have  given  bim 
three  crowns  and  the  most  splendid  realm.  For  the 
excommunicated  bishops  be  persisted  in  his  usual  erar 
sion  that  they  had  been  suspended  bj  the  Pqpe,  by  the 
Pope  alone  could  they  be  absolved ;  nor  had  they  yet 
offered  proper  satisfaction.  ^^It  is  the  Eing^s  com- 
mand," spake  Fitz-Urse,  *^that  you  and  the  rest  of 
your  disloyal  followers  leave  the  kingdom."  ^  "  It  be- 
comes not  the  King  to  utter  such  conmiand:  hence- 
forth no  power  on  earth  shall  separate  me  from  my 
flock."  "You  have  presmned  to  excommunicate, 
without  consulting  the  King,  the  King's  servants  and 
officers."  "  Nor  will  I  ever  spare  the  man  who  vio- 
lates the  canons  of  Rome,  or  the  rights  of  the  Church." 
"  From  whom  do  you  hold  your  archbishopric  ?  "  "My 
spirituals  from  Otod  and  the  Pope,  my  temporals  from 
the  King."  "Do  you  not  hold  all  from  the  King?" 
"  Render  unto  CsBsar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  "  You  speak  in 
peril  of  your  life  1  "  "  Come  ye  to  murder  me  ?  I  de- 
fy you,  and  will  meet  you  front  to  front  in  the  battje 
of  the  Lord."  He  added,  that  some  among  them  had 
sworn  foalty  to  him.  At  this,  it  is  said,  they  grew  furi- 
ous, and  gnashed  with  their  teeth.  The  prudent  John 
of  Salisbury  heard  with  regret  this  intemperate  lan- 
guage :  "  Would  it  may  end  well  I "  Fitz-Uree  shout- 
ed aloud,  "  In  the  King's  name  I  enjoin  you  aU,  clerks 
and  monks,  to  arrest  this  man,  till  the  King  shall  have 
done  justice  on  his  body."  They  rushed  out,  calling 
for  their  arms. 

His  friends  had  more  fear  for  Becket  than  Bediet  for 
himself.     The  gates  were  closed  and  barred,  but  pre» 

^  Grim  p.  71.    Fits-Stephen. 
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ently  sounds  were  heard  of  those  without,  striving  to 
break  in.  The  lawless  Randulph  de  Broc  was  hewing 
at  the  door  with  an  axe.  All  around  Becket  was  the 
confusion  of  terror :  he  only  was  calm.  Again  spoke 
John  of  Salisbury  with  his  cold  prudence  —  "Thou 
wilt  never  take  counsel :  they  seek  thy  life."  **  I  am 
prepared  to  die."  **We  who  are  sinners  are  not  so 
weary  of  life."  "  God's  will  be  done."  The  sounds 
without  grew  wilder.  All  around  him  entreated  Becket 
to  seek  sanctuary  in  the  church.  He  refused,  whether 
from  religious  reluctance  that  the  holy  place  should  be 
stained  with  his  blood,  or  from  the  nobler  motive  of 
sparing  his  assassins  this  deep  aggravation  of  their 
crime.  They  urged  that  the  bell  was  already  tolling 
for  veqpers.  He  seemed  to  give  a  reluctant  consent ; 
but  he  would  not  move  without  the  dignity  of  his  cro- 
sier carried  before  him.  With  gentle  compulsion  they 
half  drew,  half  carried  him  through  a  private  Beeket 
chamber,  they  in  all  the  hasty  agony  of  ter-  chnnjh. 
ror,  he  striving  to  mamtain  his  solemn  state,  into  the 
church.  The  din  of  the  armed  men  was  rinpng  in 
the  cloister.  The  affrighted  monks  broke  off  the  ser- 
vice ;  some  hastened  to  close  the  doors  ;  Becket  com- 
manded them  to  desist  —  "No  one  should  be  debarred 
from  entering  the  house  of  God."  John  of  Salisbury 
and  the  rest  fled  and  hid  themselves  behind  the  altars 
and  in  other  dark  places.  The  Archbishop  might  have 
escaped  into  the  dark  and  intricate  crypt,  or  into  a 
chapel  in  the  roof.  There  remained  only  the  Canon 
Robert  (of  Merton),  Fifc^-Stephen,  and  the  faithful 
Edward  Grim.  Becket  stood  between  the  altar  of  St. 
Benedict  and  that  of  the  Virgin.^     It  was  thought  that 

*  For  the  accarate  local  deacription,  see  Qaarterly  Review,  p.  W7. 
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Becket  contemplated  taking  his  seat  on  his  archiq>i8co- 
pal  throne  near  the  high  altar. 

Through  the  open  docnr  of  the  cloister  came  roshiag  in 
TiM  Bumkr.  the  four,  fiill J  armed,  some  with  axes  in  their 
hands,  with  two  or  three  wild  followers,  through  the 
dim  and  bewildering  twilight.  The  knights  shouted 
aloud,  "Where  is  the  traitor?"  No  answer  camo 
back.  "  Where  is  the  Archbishop  ?  "  "  Behold  me^ 
no  traitor,  but  a  priest  of  God  1 "  Another  fierce  and 
rapid  altercation  followed :  they  demanded  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  bishops,  his  own  surrender  to  the  King's 
justice.  They  strove  to  seisse  him  and  to  drag  him 
forth  from  the  Church  (even  they  had  awe  of  the  holy 
place),  either  to  kill  him  without,  or  to  carry  him  in 
bonds  to  the  King.  He  clung  to  the  pillar.  In  the 
struggle  he  grappled  with  De  Tracy,  and  with  desper- 
ate strength  dashed  him  on  the  pavement  His  pa^ 
sion  rose ;  he  called  Fitz-Urse  by  a  foul  name,  a  pander. 
These  were  almost  his  last  words  (how  unlike  those  <^ 
Stephen  and  the  greater  than  Stephen !)  He  taunted 
Fitz-Urse  with  his  fealty  sworn  to  himself.  "  I  owe  no 
fealty  but  to  my  King ! "  returned  the  maddened  soldier, 
and  struck  the  first  blow.  Edward  Grim  interposed 
his  arm,  which  was  almost  severed  off.  The  sword 
struck  Becket,  but  slightly,  on  the  head.  Becket  re- 
ceived it  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  —  "  Lord,  receive  my 
spirit,"  with  an  ejaculation  to  the  Saints  of  the  Church. 
Blow  followed  blow  (Tracy  seems  to  have  dealt  the 
first  mortal  wound),  till  all,  unless  perhaps  De  More* 
ville,  had  wreaked  their  vengeance.  The  last,  that  of 
Richard  de  Brito,  smote  off  a  piece  of  his  skull.  Hugh 
of  Horsea,  their  follower,  a  renegade  priest  sumamed 
Mauclerk,  set  his  heel  upon  his  neck,  and  crushed  out 
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the  blood  and  brains.  *^  Away  I "  said  the  brutal  m^ 
fian,  "  it  is  time  that  we  were  gone."  They  rushed 
out  to  plunder  the  archiepiscopal  palace. 

The  mangled  body  was  left  on  the  pavement ;  and 
when  his  affiighted  followers  ventured  to  ap-  The  bodj. 
proach  to  perform  their  last  offices,  an  incident  occurred 
which,  however  incongruous,  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
suppressed.  Amid  their  adoring  awe  at  his  courage 
and  constancy,  their  profound  sorrow  for  his  loss,  they 
broke  out  into  a  rapture  of  wonder  and  delight  on  dis- 
covering not  merely  that  his  whole  body  was  swathed 
in  the  coarsest  sackcloth,  but  that  his  lower  garments 
were  swaiming  with  vermin.  From  that  moment 
miracles  began.  Even  the  populace  had  before  been 
divided;  voices  had  been  heard  among  the  crowd 
denying  him  to  be  a  martyr ;  he  was  but  the  victim 
of  his  own  obstinacy.^  The  Archbishop  of  York  even 
after  this  dared  to  preach  that  it  was  a  judgment  of 
God  against  Becket — that  ^^  he  perished,  like  Pharaoh, 
in  his  pride."  *  But  the  torrent  swept  away  at  once 
all  this  resistance.  The  Government  inhibited  the 
miracles,  but  iaith  in  miracles  scorns  obedience  to 
human  laws.  The  Passion  of  the  Martyr  Thomas 
was  saddened  and  glorified  every  day  with  new  inci- 
dents of  its  atrocity,  of  his  holy  firmness,  of  wonders 
wrought  by  his  remains. 

The    horror  of   Becket's    murder  ran  throughout 
Christendom.     At  first,  of  course,  it  was  at-  ^^^^  ^f 
tributed  to  Henry's  direct  orders.      Univer- ""■*'*'**• 
sal  hatred  branded  the  King  of  England  with  a  kind 
of  outiawry,  a  spontaneous  excommunication.    Williain 

i  Grim,  70. 

3  John  of  Salisbury.    Bouquet,  610,  SW. 
TOi*.  IV.  27 
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of  Sens,  tfaough  the  attached  friend  of  Becket,  prob- 
ably does  not  exaggerate  the  public  sentiment  when 
he  describes  this  deed  as  surpassing  the  cmeltjr  of 
Herod,  the  perfidy  of  Julian,  the  sacrilege  of  the  traitor 
Judas.^ 

It  were  injustice  to  King  Henry  not  to  suppose  that 
with  the  dread  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  act  must 
have  mingled  some  reminiscences  of  the  gallant  friend 
and  companion  of  his  youth  and  of  the  fiuthful  minis- 
ter, as  well  as  religioua  horror  at  a  cruel  murder,  so 
savagely  and  impiously  executed.'  He  shut  himself 
for  three  days  in  his  chamber,  obstinately  refused  all 
food  and  comfort,  tQl  his  attendants  b^an  to  fear  for 
his  life.  He  issued  orders  for  the  appreh^ision  of  the 
murderers,'  and  despatched  envoys  to  the  Pope  to  ex- 
culpate himself  fit>m  all  participation  or  cognizance  of 
the  crime.  His  ambassadors  found  the  Pope  at  Tusco- 
lum:  they  were  at  first  sternly  refiised  an  audience. 
The  afflicted  and  indignant  Pope  was  hardly  prevailed 
<m  to  permit  the  execrated  name  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land to  be  uttered  before  him.  The  cardinals  stall 
firiendly  to  the  King  with  difficulty  obtain^ed  knowledge 
of  Alexander's  determination.  It  was,  on  a  fixed  day, 
to  pronounce  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  excommunica- 
tion against  the  King  by  name,  and  an  interdict  on  aH 

1  Giles,  iv.  169.  Bouquet,  467.  It  was  fitting  that  iht  day  afUr  that  of 
the  Holj  Innocents  should  be  that  on  which  should  rise  up  this  new  Herod. 

<  See  the  letter  of  Arnulf  of  Lisieux.  —  Bouquet,  469. 

*  The  Quarteriy  reviewer  has  the  merit  of  tracing  out  the  extraordinaiy 
fiite  of  the  murderers.  **  Bj  a  singular  redprocitj,  the  principle  for  wfakh 
Becket  had  contended,  that  priests  should  not  be  subjocted  to  the  nnrnlsT 
courts,  prevented  the  trial  of  a  lajman  fbr  the  murder  of  a  prieet  by  any 
other  than  a  clerical  tribunal."  Legend  imposes  upon  them  dark  and  ro- 
mantic acts  of  penance;  history  finds  them  in  high  places  of  tmtt  and 
honor.  —  pp.  877,  et  teq.  I  may  add  that  John  of  Oxft>rd  five  years  after 
iras  Bishop  of  Norwich.    lOtfd  too  beeame  Bishop  of  Sly. 
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his  diHninioiis,  on  tbe  Continent  as  well  as  in  England. 
The  ambassadors  hardly  obtained  the  abandonment  of 
this  fearftd  purpose,  by  swearing  that  the  King  would 
submit  in  all  things  to  the  judgment  of  his  Holiness. 
With  difficulty  the  terms  of  reconciliation  were  ar- 
ranged. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Avranches  in  Normandy,  in  the 
[presence  of  the  Cardinals  Theodin  of  Porto,  B«eoDoiu»- 
and  Albert  the  Chancellor,  Legates  for  that  Ajnosbm. 
eqpecial  purpose,  Henry  swore  on  the  Gospels  that  he 
had  neither  commanded  nor  desired  the  death  of 
Becket ;  that  it  had  caused  him  sorrow,  not  joy  ;  he 
had  not  grieved  so  deeply  for  the  death  of  his  &ther  or 
his  mother.^  He  stipulated  —  I.  To  maintain  two  hun- 
dred knights  at  his  own  cost  in  the  Holy  Land.  H. 
To  abrogate  the  Statutes  of  Clarendon,  and  all  bad 
customs  introduced  during  his  reign.^  IH.  That  he 
would  reinvest  the  Church  of  Canterbury  in  all  its 
rights  and  possessions,  and  pardon  and  restore  to  their 
estates  all  who  had  incurred  his  wrath  in  the  cause  of 
the  Primate.  IV.  If  the  Pope  should  require  it,  he 
would   himself  make  a  crusade   airainst  the  ABcenakm 

Day. 

Saracens  in  Spain.  In  the  porch  of  the  May  22,  uts. 
church  he  was  reconciled,  but  with  no  ignominious 
ceremony. 

Throughout  the  later  and  the  darker  part  of  Henry's 
reign  the  clergy  took  care  to  inculcate,  and  the  people 
were  prone  enough  to  believe,  that  all  his  disasters  and 
calamities,  the  rebellion  of  his  wife  and  of  his  sons, 
were  judgments  of  God  for  the  persecution  if  not  the 

1  Dketo,  p.  657. 

<  Thw  ftipuladoii,  in  Hemy^s  yiew,  0Mc«Ued  hMxdiy  any;  m  few,  and 
thim  Irat  trifling  castoms,  hmd  been  admitted  during  his  Miga. 
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murder  of  the  Martyr  Thomas.  The  strong  mind  of 
Heniy  himself,  depressed  by  misfbrtone  and  by  the  es- 
trangement of  his  children,  acknowledged  with  saper- 
stitioos  awe  the  justice  of  their  conclusions.  Heaveii, 
the  Martyr  in  HeaTen,  must  be  appeased  by  a  public 
humiliating  penance.  The  deeper  the  degradation  the 
more  valuable  the  atonement.  In  less  than  three  years 
after  his  death  the  King  visited  the  tomb  of  Becket,  by 
this  time  a  canonized  saint,  renowned  not  only  through- 
out England  for  his  wonder-working  powers,  but  to 
the  limits  of  Christendom.  As  soon  as  he  came  near 
p^oAoeeftt  enough  to  see  the  towers  of  Canterbury,  the 
Friur.  *  King  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  for 
im.  *  three  miles  walked  with  bare  and  bleeding 
feet  along  the  flinty  road.  The  tomb  of  the  Saint  was 
then  in  the  crypt  beneath  the  church.  The  King 
threw  himself  prostrate  before  it  The  Bishq>  of 
London  (Foliot)  preached  ;  he  declared  to  the  wonder- 
ing multitude  that  on  his  solemn  oath  the  King  was 
entirely  guiltless  of  the  murder  of  the  Saint :  but  as 
his  hasty  words  had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
crime,  he  submitted  in  lowly  obedience  to  the  penance 
of  the  Church.  The  haughty  monarch  dien  prayed  to 
be  scourged  by  the  willing  monks.  From  the  one  end 
of  the  church  to  the  other  each  ecclesiastic  present  grati- 
fied his  pride,  and  thought  that  he  performed  his  duly,  by 
giving  a  few  stripes.^  The  King  passed  calmly  through 
this  rude  discipline,  and  then  spent  a  night  and  a  daj 
in  prayers  and  tears,  imploring  the  intercession  in 
Heaven  of  him  whom,  he  thought  not  now  on  hov 

1  The  scene  is  reUted  by  aU  tbe  monkish  ohrooiclen.  —  Geirmise,  Vkt^ 
Brompton,  Hoveden. 
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jnst  grounds,  he  had  pursued  with  relentless  animosity 
on  earth.^ 

Thus  Becket  obtained  bj  his  death  that  triumph  for 
which  he  would  perhaps  have  struggled  in  vain  through 
a  long  life.  He  was  now  a  Saint,  and  for  some  cen 
turies  the  most  popular  Saint  in  England :  among  the 
people,  from  a  generous  indignation  at  his  barbarous 
murder,  fi*om  the  fame  of  his  austerities  and  his  chari- 
ties, no  doubt  from  admiration  of  his  bold  resistance  to 
the  kinglj  power ;  among  the  clergy  as  the  champion, 
the  martyr  of  their  order.  Even  if  the  clergy  had  had 
no  interest  in  the  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  Becket,  the 
highnstrung  faith  of  the  people  would  have  wrought 
them  almost  without  suggestion  or  assistance.  Cures 
would  have  been  made  or  imagined ;  the  latent  powers 
of  diseased  or  paralyzed  bodies  would  have  been  quick- 
ened into  action.  Belief,  and  the  fear  of  disbelieving, 
would  have  multiplied  one  extraordinary  event  into  a 
hundred ;  fraud  would  be  outbid  by  zeal ;  the  inven- 
tion of  the  crafty,  even  if  what  may  seem  invention 
was  not  more  often  ignorance  and  credulity,  would  be 
outrun  by  the  demands  of  superstition.  There  is  no 
calculating  the  extent  and  eflFects  of  these  epidemic  out- 
bursts of  passionate  religion.^ 

Becket  was  indeed  the  martyr  of  the  clergy,  not  of 
the  Chur2h ;  of  sacerdotal  power,  not  of  Chris-  B«eket 
tianity ;  of  a  caste,  not  of  mankind.^     From  the  cirngj. 

1  Peter  of  Bloia  was  assured  by  the  two  cardinal  legates  of  Henry's  m- 
nooence  of  Becket's  death.  See  this  letter,  which  contains  a  most  high- 
flown  eulogy  on  the  transcendent  virtues  of  Henry.  —  Epist  66. 

^  On  the  effect  of  the  daath,  and  the  immediate  concourse  of  the  people 
V>  Canterbury,  Lambetit.  p.  133. 

*  Herbert  de  Bosham,  writing  fourteen  years  after  Becket's  death,  de- 
dares  him  among  the  moet  undisputed  martyrs.  "  Quod  alicujus  i 
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beginning  to  end  it  was  a  strife  for  the  antfaoritj, 
the  immunities,  the  possessions  of  the  clergy.^  The 
liberty  of  the  Church  was  the  exemption  of  the  clergy 
from  law ;  the  vindication  of  their  separate,  exclusiYe, 
distinctive  existence  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  was 
a  sacrifice  to  the  deified  self;  not  the  individual  self, 
but  self  as  the  centre  and  representative  of  a  great 
corporation.  Here  and  there  in  the  long  full  corre- 
spondence there  is  some  slight  allusion  to  the  miseries 
of  the  people  in  being  deprived  of  the  services  of  the 
exiled  bishops  and  clergy: '  ^^  there  is  no  one  to  ordain 
clergy,  to  consecrate  vii^gins :  "  the  confiscated  proper- 
ty is  said  to  be  a  robbery  of  the  poor :  yet  in  genera] 
die  sole  object  in  dispute  was  the  absolute  immunity  of 
the  clergy  from  civil  jurisdiction,^  the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  temporal  sovereign  to  Rome,  and  the  asserted 
superiority  of  the  spiritual  rulers  in  every  respect  over 
the  temporal  power.  There  might,  indeed,  be  latent 
advantages  to  mankind,  social,  moral,  and  religious,  in 
this  secluded  sanctity  of  one  dass  of  men  ;  it  might  be 

caasa  justior  ftiit  tut  apertior  ego  oec  audivi,  nee  legi/*  So  oompletel/ 
were  clerical  immimities  part  and  parcel  of  Christianity. 

1  The  enemies  of  Becket  assigned  base  reasons  for  his  opposition  to  the 
King.  **  Ecclesiasticam  etiam  libertatem,  quam  deiensatis,  non  ad  anima- 
rum  lucrum  Bed  M  augmentmn  pecunianim,  episcopos  vestroe  intoiqnere.** 
See  the  charges  urged  by  John  of  Oxford. — Giles,  iv.  p.  ISS. 

2  Especially  in  Epist  19.    **  Interim.'* 

•  It  is  not  just  to  judge  the  clergy  by  the  crimes  of  indlTidnal  men,  bat 
there  is  one  case,  mentioned  by  no  less  an  authority  than  John  of  Satia- 
bury,  too  flagrant  to  pass  over:  it  was  in  Becket*s  own  cathedral  city. 
Immediately  after  Becket*s  death  the  Bbhops  of  Exeter  and  Worcester 
were  commissioned  by  Pope  Alexander  to  visit  St.  Augustine's,  Canter- 
bury. They  report  the  total  dilapidation  of  the  buildings  and  estates. 
The  prior  elect  **  Jugi,  quod  heredcus  damnat,  fluit  libidine,  et  hinnit  li 
fteminas,  adeo  impudens  ut  llbidlnem,  nisi  quam  publlcaverit,  voloptuosam 
esse  non  reputat**  He  debauched  mothers  and  daughters:  "  Fomicatlonis 
abosum  comparat  necessitati."  Tn  one  village  he  had  seventeen  btstarda 
-Epist  810. 
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well  that  there  should  be  a  barrier  against  the  fierce 
and  mfBan  violence  of  kings  and  barons ;  that  some- 
where fJreedom  should  find  a  voice,  and  some  protest  be 
made  against  the  despotism  of  arms,  especially  in  a 
newly-conquered  country  like  England,  where  the 
kingly  and  aristocratic  power  was  still  foreign :  above 
all,  that  there  should  be  a  caste,  not  an  hereditary  one, 
into  which  ability  might  force  its  way  up,  from  the 
most  low-bom,  even  fi-om  the  servile  rank;  but  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  as  they  were  called,  were  but 
the  establishment  of  one  tyranny  —  a  milder,  perhaps, 
but  not  less  rapacious  tyranny  —  instead  of  another;  a 
tyranny  which  aspired  to  uncontrolled,  irresponsible 
rule,  nor  was  above  the  inevitable  evil  produced  on 
rulers  as  well  as  on  subjects,  from  the  consciousness  of 
arbitrary  and  autocratic  power. 

Reflective  posterity  may  perhaps  consider  as  not  the 
least  remarkable  point  in  this  lofty  and  tragic  verdict  of 
strife  that  it  was  but  a  strife  for  power.  p~**^^- 
Henry  II.  was  a  sovereign  who,  with  many  noble  and 
kingly  qualities,  lived,  more  than  even  most  monarchs 
of  his  age,  in  direct  violation  of  every  Christian  precept 
of  justice,  humanity,  conjugal  fidelity.  He  was  lust- 
ful, cruel,  treacherous,  arbitrary.  But  throughout  this 
contest  there  is  no  remonstrance  whatever  firom  Primate 
or  Pope  against  his  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  God, 
only  to  those  of  the  Church.  Becket  mighty  indeed, 
if  he  had  retained  his  full  and  acknowledged  religious 
power,  have  rebuked  the  vices,  protected  the  subjects, 
interceded  for  the  victims  of  the  King's  unbridled  pas- 
sions. It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  that  he  did  not 
take  the  wisest  course  to  secure  this  which  might  have 
been  beneficent  influence.     But  as  to  what  appears,  if 
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the  King  would  have  ccmsented  to  allow  the  charch- 
men  to  despise  all  law  —  if  he  had  not  insisted  on 
hanging  priests  guilty  of  homicide  as  freelj  as  laymen 
—  he  might  hare  gone  on  unreproved  in  his  career  of 
ambition ;  he  might  unrebuked  have  seduced  <xr  rav 
ished  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  nobles ;  extorted 
without  remonstrance  of  the  Clergy  any  revenue  from 
his  subjects,  if  he  had  k^t  his  hands  from  the  treasures 
of  the  Church.  Henry's  real  tyranny  was  not  (would 
it  in  any  case  have  been  ?)  the  object  of  the  church 
man's  censure,  oppugnancy,  or  resistance.  The  cruel 
and  ambitious  and  rapacious  King  would  doubtless 
have  lived  un^^communicated  and  died  with  plenary 
absolution. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ALEXANDER  m.  AND  THE  POPES  TO  THE  CLOSE  OB  THE 
TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

The  history  of  Becket  has  been  throughout  almost 
its  whole  course  that  of  Pope  Alexander  III. :  it  has 
shown  the  Pontiff  as  an  exile  in  France,  and  after  his 
return  to  Rome.  The  support  of  the  English  Primate, 
more  or  less  courageous  and  resolute,  or  wavering  and 
lukewarm,  has  been  in  exact  measure  to  his  own  pros- 
perity and  danger.  When  Alexander  seems  to  aban- 
don the  cause  of  the  English  Primate,  he  is  trembling 
before  his  own  adversaries,  or  embarrassed  with  in- 
creasing difficulties;  when  he  boldly,  either  through 
himself  or  his  legates,  takes  part  against  the  King  of 
England,  it  is  because  he  feels  strong  enough  to  stand 
without  the  countenance  or  without  the  large  pecuniary 
aids  lavished  by  Henry. 

Alexander  remained  in  France  above  three  yean. 
Durinfic  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  Apru,  uet 
restored  to  peace  and  order;  the  Emperor  1166. 
had  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  seemed  likely  to 
be  fully  occtt}Hed  with  domestic  wars ;  the  Italian  re- 
publics were  groaning  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
their  conqueror,  which  they  were  watching  the  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  off:  Milan,  given  up  to  ruin,  fire,  and, 
most  destructive  of  all,  to  the  fhrv  of  her  enemies, 
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razed  to  the  earth,  if  not  sown  with  salt  Lodi,  Cre- 
mona, Pavia,  had  risen  fi*om  her  ashes ;  but  walls  had 
grown  up,  trenches  sunk  around  the  condemned  city. 
Her  old  allies  had  rivalled  in  zeal,  activity,  and  devo- 
tion her  revengeitd  foes.  Her  scattered  citizens  ha 
returned.  The  Archbishop's  palace  towered  in  its 
migesty,  the  churches  lifted  up  their  pinnacles  and 
spires,  the  republic  had  resumed  its  haughtiness,  its 
turbulence.^  The  Antipope  Victor  was  dead,*  but  a 
new  Antipope  was  not  wanting.  The  Emperor  might, 
without  loss  of  honor,  have  made  peace  with  Alexan- 
der ;  but  the  Imperialist  churchmen  dared  not  trust  a 
Pope  whom  they  had  denied  to  be  Pope.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  and  the  German  and  Lombard  prel 
ates  proclaimed  Guido  of  Crema  by  the  title  of  Paschal 
in. ;  he  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Li^e.  But 
the  Antipope  had  not  dared  to  contest  Rome  ;  he  was, 
in  fact,  a  German  Antipope  overawed  by  German  prel* 
ates.  In  Rome  the  vicegerent  of  Pope  Alexander 
ruled  with  almost  undisturbed  sway ;  but  in  that  vice- 
gerent had  taken  place  an  important  change.  Julius, 
the  Cardinal  of  Palestrina,  died ;  the  Cardinal  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul  was  appointed  in  his  place.  This 
Cardinal  was  a  man  of  great  address  and  activity. 
By  artful  language  and  well-directed  bribery,  notwith- 
standing all  the  opposition  of  Christian,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  he  won  over  the  versatile  people :  the 
senate  were  entirely  at  his  disposal. 

The  Pope,  at  the  summons  of  his  Vicar,  and  lavishly 


1  Ann.  lies.    On  the  extent  of  the  deetnictiom  of  HOnn,  mnd  iti  i 
ration,  compare  Verri,  Storia  tf  i  ICilano,  c  viL    He  girei  the  nntboritiee  to 
fuU. 

<A|NdlUS4.    InLnoca. 
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supplied  with  money  by  the  Kings  of  France  and  Eng* 
land,  embarked,  on  the  octave  of  the  Assump-  ^^^  j^^ 
lion    of  the  Virgin,    at   Marseilles,  himself  ^J^J^ 
in  one  vessel,  the  cardinals  of  his  party  and  '^^^• 
Oberto,  the  anti-Imperialist  Archbishop  of  Milan,  in 
another.     They  were  watched  by  the  fleet  of  Pisa,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Emperor.     The  vessel  which  con- 
veyed the  cardinals  was  taken,  searched  in  vain  for  the 
person  of  the  Pope,  and  then  released ;  that  with  thp 
Pope  on  board  put  back  into  the  port.  Shortly  ttaijin 
after  in  a  smaller  and  swift-sailing  bark  he  n®^^*^ 
reached  Messina :  there  he  received  a  splendid  embassy 
from  the  Eling  of  Sicily ;   several  large  vessels  were 
placed  at  his  command.     The  Archbishop  of  Reggio 
(in    Calabria)   and   many   barons   of  Southern  Italy 
joined  themselves  to  the  cardinals  around  him.     The 
fleet  landed  at  Ostia :  the  clergy  and  sena-  not.  as. 
tors  of  Rome  crowded  to  pay  their  homage  to  tne  Pope. 
He  was  escorted  to  the  city  by  numbers  bearing  olive- 
branches.      At  the  Lateran  gate  the  clergy  in  their 
sacred  vestments,  the  authorities  of  the  city  and  the 
militia  under  their  banners,  the  Jews  with  not.  24. 
their  Bible  in  their  hands,  presented  themselves ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  festive  procession  he  took  possession 
of  the  Lateran  palace. 

But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Hohenstaufen  Em- 
peror to  desert  the  cause  of  his  Antipope,  and  to  leave 
Alexander  in  secure  possession  of  Rome.  After  the 
Pope  had  occupied  Rome  for  a  year,  in  the  following 
year  Frederick  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  great  force. 
Rainald,  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  Archchancellor 
of  Italy,  pi^ceded  his  march  towards  thei.i».ue7. 
^outh.  Pisa  received  him:  the  Alexandrine  archbishop, 
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Villani,  was  d^raded,  Benencasa  installed  as  ardn 
bishop.^  Rome  was  notoriously  the  prize  uf  the  highest 
bidder ;  it  had  been  bought  by  Alexander  with  the  gold 
of  France,  England,  and  Sicfly ;  *  many  were  disposed 
to  be  bought  a^in  by  the  Emperor.  Rainald  of  Co- 
logne, an  active,  daring,  and  unscrupulous  partisan, 
made  great  progress  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  and 
in  Rome  itself  in  favor  of  the  Antipope.  The  Em- 
peror,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  moved  slowly  south- 
wards. Instead,  however,  of  marching  direct  to  Rome, 
he  sat  down  before  Ancona,  which  had  returned  or 
been  resubdued  to  its  allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire ;  for  the  Byzantine  Manuel  Comnenus  had  found 
leisure  to  mingle  himself  again  in  the  affairs  of  Italy ; 
he  even  aspired  to  reunite  Rome  to  what  the  Byzan- 
tines still  called  the  Roman  Empire.'  Ancona  made  a 
brave  resistance,  and  the  Imperial  forces  were  thus  di- 
verted from  the  capital. 

The  feeble  Romans  were  constant  to  one  pasaioo 
alone,  the  hatred  of  their  neighbors ;  that  hatred  was 
now  centred  on  Tusculum.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
remonstrances  of  the  more  prudent  Pope,  the  whole 
militia  of  Rome,  on  whom  depended  the  power  of  re- 

1  **  Quern  renerabiliB  Pasqaalis  cam  canoelUurio,  et  cardinalibiis  ^orioM 
reoepit'*  —  Manngoni,  p.  47. 

*  **  Roma  8i  invenerit  emptorem,  yenalem  ae  pneberet.*'  — Tit.  Alex.  III. 

*  CinnamuB,  vi.  4,  p.  261,  ed.  Bonn.  Aoooiding  to  the  Byzaotme,  the 
Pope  had  agreed  to  this.  'Ec  ti^  iraXai  t9o(  ivcucex^pni^evai  toO  h  Pupy 
ipX^^  owofjtoXoy^aavToc.  Alexander  was  well  content  to  accept  Greek 
goldf  not  Greek  rule.  Did  ICannel  fbndlj  belieTe  his  sincerity?  In  U71 
(Feb.  38),  Alexander,  alarmed  at  a  proposition  of  marriage  between  th« 
son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  and  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  FraDo^ 
oflbrs  to  the  King  of  France  to  procure  ibr  his  daughter  the  hand  of  tht 
son  of  the  Bysantine  emperor,  **  whose  treasury  is  inexhaostible.'*  ^  San* 
apnd  imperatorem  (Constantinopolitanum)  regnum  et  consangoinei  pnelte 
nnuium  indefldeus  semper  invenient'*  —  Apud  Bouquet,  zr.  90L 
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nstance  to  the  Emperor,  marched  out  to  attack  the 
detested  neighbor.  Thej  suffered  a  disgraceful  defeat 
by  a  few  German  troops,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  their  general,  and  the  garrison  of  Tuscidum 
under  the  coinmand  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
Their  loss  was  great  and  irreparable,  lOOOg^^g^u,^ 
slain,  2000  prisoners :  the  prowess  of  these  ^^* 
warlike  churchmen  afflicted  even  to  tears  but  did  not 
subdue  the  courage  of  the  resolute  Pontiff.^  He 
strengthened  as  far  as  he  could  the  fortifications  of 
Rdtne ;  a  few  troops  were  obtained  from  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Sicily  (William  II.  was  now  dead)  and  the 
youthful  king.  Frederick  had  broken  up  the  siege  of 
Ancona ;  he  reached  Rome,  and  easily  got  possession 
of  the  Leonine  city  ;  the  Vatican  alone  maintained  an 
obstinate  defence,  till  some  of  the  buildings  caught  fire 
and  compelled  the  garrison  to  capitulate.  The  Anti* 
pope  took  possession  of  St.  Peter's,  reeking  with  blood 
up  to  the  high  altar,^  and  performed  the  papal  Jaij  ao. 
functions.  The  Emperor  attended  ;  the  Empress  Bea- 
trice received  the  imperial  diadem,  and  the  cro^Ti  of 
Frederick  was  blessed  again  by  the  Pontiff. 

Alexander  seemed  at  first  determined  to  defend  to 
the  utmost  the  city  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber. 
Some  Sicilian  yessels  had  sailed  up  the  river  to  bring 
supplies  of  money  and  to  convey  him  away.  Alex- 
ander refused  to  embark.  The  Frangipanis  and  the 
house  of  Peter  Leonis  were  firm  and  united  in  his 

^  "  Paacisaimi  evaseront,  qai  non  ocdsi,  aut  captivati  ftieriiit'*  —  Chroni- 
eon  Bekhsperg.  The  best  accoont  of  the  victory^  of  these  martial  prelates 
it  in  Otto  de  Saint  Blaise,  c.  xz. 

*  Otto  de  Saint  Blaise.  He  aajs  that  the  imperial  truope  hewed  down 
the  gates  of  Saint  Peter's  with  axes  and  hatchets,  and  ibnght  their  way  t« 
the  high  altar,  slaying  as  the/  went  —  Compare  Marangrni,  p.  48. 
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cause.  Before  long  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
▲wniMfar  escape  in  disguise  to  Graeta;  there  he  re- 
▼Mito.  sumed  the  pontifical  attire  and  withdrew  to 

Benevento. 

Rome  consoled  herself  for  her  enforced  submissioii 
▲off.  22.  by  the  reestablishment  of  her  senate  in  su- 
preme authority.  The  Emperor  endeavored,  by  the 
grant  of  various  immunities,  to  secure  the  fideli^  of 
the  people ;  but  the  Frangipanis,  the  Peter  Leonis,  and 
many  of  the  nobles,  remained  aloof  in  sullen  silence, 
and  kept  within  their  impregnable  fortress  palaces. 
But  the  Pope  had  a  more  powerful  ally.  Never  did 
the  climate  of  Rome  so  fearfully  humiliate  the  pride  of 
the  Emperor,  or  work  with  such  awful  force  for  the 
liberation  of  Italy.^  No  wonder  that  the  visible  hand 
PwttiMiot.  of  God  was  seen  in  the  epidemic  which  broke 
jut  in  the  Grerman  army.  It  seemed,  as  has  been  said, 
commissioned  with  especial  violence  against  those  re- 
bellious churchmen  who  had  taken  part  and  stood  in 
arms  against  the  lawful  Pope.  The  Archbishop  elect 
of  Cologne,  the  Bishops  of  Prague,  Liege,  Spires,  Rat- 
isbon,  Verdun,  Augsbui^,  Zeitz,  were  among  its  first 
victims.  With  them  perished  Duke  Frederick  of  Swa- 
bia,  the  young  Duke  Gruelf,  in  whom  expired  the  line 
of  the  Estensian  Guelfs.  The  pestilence  was  no  less 
terrific  from  its  rapidity  than  from  its  intensity.  Men 
were,  in  perfect  health  in  the  morning,  dead  before  the 
evening :  it  was  hardly  possible  to  perform  the  rites  of 
decent  burial.    The  Emperor  broke  up  his  camp  in  the 

^  Hero  perhi^  may  once  moro  be  cited  Peter  Duniani**  llnae,  almoitf 
•qoally  appropriate  on  eveiy  German  invasion: 

**  Roma  vorax  homlniiiii,.  domat  aidna  eoUa  vboroaf 
Boma  teas  febiiam,  ttboi0  eft  nbanliDa  finifnai, 
Bomuui  Mxm  atablli  •anftjon  fldalM."  -e.  IzUi. 
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utmost  haste,  retreated,  not  without  hostile  resistance 
in  the  pass  of  Pontremoli,  by  Lucca  and  Pisa  BatrMivr 
to  Pavia.  Of  nobles,  bishops,  knights,  and  Sept.  4,  us7. 
squires,  not  reckoning  the  common  soldiers,  he  had  lost 
2000  by  the  plague  and  during  his  retreat.  Nor  was 
this  the  worst :  all  Lombardy  was  in  arms.  A  league 
had  been  formed  to  throw  off  his  tyrannical  yoke  by 
Venice,  Verona  and  all  her  dependencies,  Vicenza, 
Padua,  Treviso,  Ferrara,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Cremona^ 
Milan,  Lodi,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Mimtua,  Modena,  and 
Bologna.  The  Emperor  was  not  safe  in  Pavia :  early 
in  the  spring  of  the  next  *year  the  haughty  Barbarossa 
hardly  found  his  way  to  Germany  in  disguise ;  ▲.».  ues. 
with  greater  difficulty  the  wreck  of  his  army  stole 
through  the  passes  of  the  AIps.^ 

With  the  flight  of  the  Emperor  fell  the  cause  of  the 
Antipope.     City  after  city  declared  its  allegiance  to 
Alexander.     The  Antipope  maintained  himself  in  St. 
Peter's,  but  his  death  in  the  autumn  of  thcg^^Q^ 
year  might  have  been  expected  to  terminate  "®* 
the  schism.    No  single  cardinal  of  his  fiiction  remained ; 
but  the  obstinate  few  who  adhered  to  him  persuaded 
John,  formerly  Abbot  of  Struma,  now  Bishop  of  Tus- 
cnlum,  to  assume  the  papacy  under  the  najne  of  Calix- 
tus  III.     His  legates  were  received  by  Fred-  janta8,ii». 
erick  at  a  great  Diet  at  Bamberg ;  yet  the  "^' 
Emperor  did  not  scruple  during  the  following  year  to 
send  Eberhard,  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  to  negotiate 
with  Alexander,  now  avowedly  the  head  of  the  Lom- 
bard League.     The  great  fortress  which  had  been 

1  **  Sicqtie  eyadens  Impermtor,  tnuuKonit  Alpibos,  exerdtom,  morle, 
■Mffbpy  omniqne  iiu8eri&  confectam,  in  patriam  rednzit.*'  —  Otto  de  Saint 
Blaiseycxx. 
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erected  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  as  the  impr^oaUe 
place  of  arms  for  the  League,  was  named  after  the 
Pope,  Alexandria,  The  Pontiff  was  too  sagacious  not 
to  perceive  that  the  object  of  these  peaceftd  ofifers  was 
to  alienate  him  from  his  allies,  the  King  of  Sicily,  die 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Lombard  cities. 
The  Pope  received  Eberhard  of  Bamberg  at  Veroli ; 
as  the  Bishop  had  no  authority  to  acknowledge  him 
unreservedly  as  Pope,  he  was  dismissed  with  haughty 
courtesy.  Tet  Alexander  dared  not  to  take  up  his  abode 
in  Rome.  The  Prefect  still  commanded  there  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor ;  and  Tusculum,  hard  pressed  by 
the  Romans,  whom  the  Prefect  could  not  but  indulge 
in  their  hope  of  vengeance  for  their  late  defeat,  surren- 
dered first  to  the  Prefect,  afterwards  to  the  Pope  as  the 
mightier  protector.  To  increase  the  conftision,  Manuel 
the  Eastern  Emperor  pressed  more  vigorously  his  in- 
trigues to  regain  a  footing  in  Italy.  He  condescended 
to  coiurt  the  Frangipani  by  granting  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  a  prince  of  that  powerful  house.  The 
Pope,  still  at  Veroli,  gave  his  blessing  to  the  nuptials. 
A  0.  im.  Rome  now  offered  her  unqualified  allegiance 
to  the  Pope  at  the  price  of  the  sacrifice  of  Tusculum,' 
which  had  yielded  herself  into  his  hands,  and  where  he 
had  held  his  papal  state  more  than  two  years.  Alex- 
ander consented  to  raze  her  impregnable  walls ;  his 
treachery  to  Tusculum  was  punished  by  the  treachery 
of  the  Romans.  When  the  walls  of  her  hated  rival 
were  levelled  they  laughed  to  scorn  their  own  agree- 
ment.    Alexander  retired  to  Anagni,  revenging  him* 

1  Alexander  was  At  V«n>li  from  BCarch  to  September. 
•  HisbolU  bear  date  at  Taacnlom,  from  Oct  17,  U70,  toJaa.  UTt.^ 
Jaff^,  Begesta. 
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self  by  fortifying  again  the  denuded  city  of  Toscu^ 
lum.^ 

It  was  not  till  above  three  years  after,  when  the 
pride  of  Barbarossa  had  been  humbled  by  his  Ma/V.UTB. 
total  defeat  at  Legnano,  the  battle-field  in  Lefiumo. 
which  the  Lombard  republics  won  their  independence^ 
that  Alexander  could  trust  the  earnest  wishes  of  the 
Emperor  for  peace.  The  Emperor  could  no  longer 
refuse  to  recognize  a  pontifi^  at  the  head  of  the  League 
of  his  conquerors  ;  it  was  of  awful  omen  that  the  for- 
tress named  afW  the  Pope  had  borne  before  the  fatal 
battle  all  the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  defied  his  mightiest 
armament  A  secret  treaty,  now  that  a  treaty  was 
necessary  for  both  parties,  arranged  the  chief  not.  12. 
points  in  dispute  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor , 
the  general  pacification  was  not  publicly  proclaimed  tiL 
the  following  year. 

Then  the  Pope,  under  the  safe-conduct  of  the  Em- 
peror, embarked  with  his  retinue  in  eleven  stately  gal- 
leys, for  Venice.     He  was  received  with  the  highest 
honors  by  the  Doge,  Sebastiano  Ziani,^  and  the  sen- 
ators.    Some  dispute  took  place  as  to  the  city  Tha  pope 
in  which  was  to  be  holden  the  general  con-  B£Sh*Si 
gress ;  the  Lombards  proposed  Bologna ;  the  ^^' 
Emperor  Venice ;  and  Venice  was  at  length  agreed 
upon  by  all  parties.     But  though  the  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  might  be 
arranged  with  no  great  difficulty,  and  on  their  main 
points  had  been  settled  before  at  Anagni  (the  full  rec- 
ognition of  Alexander  —  the  abandonment  of  the  Anti- 
pope,  was  the  one  important  article),  more  embarrassing 

1  He  was  at  Segni,  Jan,  27, 1173;  at  Anagni,  March  98. 
*  He  embarked  at  Yiesti,  March  9, 1177. 
Tou  IV.  28 
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questions  arose  on  the  terms  insisted  <hi  by  the  P^^pe's 
allies,  especially  the  Lombard  republics.  The  Emperor 
demanded  the  fnll  acknowledgment  of  all  the  imperial 
rights  recognized  at  the  diet  of  Roncaglia,  and  daimed 
or  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors.  The  republics  insisted 
on  the  confirmation  of  iJieir  customs  as  recognized  by 
the  late  emperors,  Heniy  V.,  Conrad,  and  Lothair. 
,Pf^^^  As  peace  seemed  impracticable,  the  Pope  at 
vwio^  length  suggested  a  truce.  The  Emperor  at 
first  indignantly  rejected  this  proposition,  but  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  yield  to  a  truce  of  six  years  ¥rith  the  Lom- 
bard League ;  of  fifteen  with  the  King  of  Sicily.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Emperor  was  to  retain  possession  of 
the  domains  of  the  Countess  Matilda ;  after  that  they 
were  to  revert  to  the  Pope.  The  Lombards  bitterly 
complained  of  this  abandcmment  of  their  cause ;  ihej 
had  borne  the  brunt  and  expenditure  of  the  war ;  ihe 
Pope  only  consulted  his  own  advantage.  But  Alex- 
ander judged  more  wisely  of  their  real  interests.  The 
cities  during  the  truce  were  more  likely  to  increase  in 
wealth  and  power,  might  quietly  strengthen  their  forti- 
fications, and  gather  the  resources  of  war;  the  Em- 
peror, in  that  time,  might  be  involved  in  new  hostilities 
in  Germany.  At  all  events  the  Christian  prelate  might 
ftilly  determine  to  obtain  a  suspension  c£  arms,  if  he 
could  not  a  permanent  peace :  the  chances  of  peace 
f -ere  better  for  all  parties  than  those  of  war. 

The  Emperor  then  advanced  towards  Venice.  When 
he  arrived  at  Chioggia,  the  eager  and  tumultuous  pop- 
ulace were  disposed  to  transport  him  into  the  dtj^ 
without  precaution  or  exchange  of  hostages.  The  dk- 
trustftil  Pope  was  so  alarmed,  that  he  kept  his  galleys 
prepared  for  flight.     The  Lombard  deputies  actually 
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•et  out  towards  Treviso.  But  the  grave  wisdom  of 
the  Doge  Ziani,  and  of  the  senate,  appeased  the  popu- 
lar movement,  arranged  and  guaranteed  the  ceremonial 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  peace  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Pope  and  of  the  Emperor. 

On  Tuesday  the  24th  of  July,  the  Pope  went  in 
great  state  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mark :  the  Doge,  with 
the  Bucentaur,  and  other  splendid  galleys,  to  meet 
the  Emperor  at  S.  Niccolo  del  Lido.^  The  bishops  of 
Ostia,  Porto,  and  Palestrina,  with  other  cardinals,  were 
sent  forward  to  absolve  the  Emperor  and  his  adherents 
from  the  ban  of  excommunication.  The  warlike  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  and  the  other  German  prelates,  ab- 
jured the  Antipopes,  Octavian,  Guido  of  Crema,  and 
John  of  Struma.  The  Emperor,  with  the  Doge  and 
senators,  and  with  his  own  Teutonic  nobles,  advanced 
to  the  portal  of  St.  Mark's,  where  stood  the  Pope  in 

1  Dftra  alone,  of  modem  historians,  adheres  to  the  old  fables,  as  old  ai 
the  fourteenth  centiii7,  of  the  march  of  Frederick  towards  Anagni;  the 
flight  of  the  Pope  in  disguise  to  Venice,  where  he  was  recognized;  Fred- 
erick's pursuit  to  Tarento ;  the  defeat  of  his  great  fleet  of  seventeen  laige 
galleys  by  the  Venetians,  and  the  capture  of  his  son  Otho;  finally,  the 
Pope's  insolent  behavior  to  the  Emperor,  his  placing  his  feet  upon  his  neck, 
with  the  words,  **  Super  aspida  et  basiliscum  ponam  pedes  nostros;**  Fred- 
erick's indignant  reply,  **  Non  tibl,  sed  Petro/'  The  account  appears  in  a 
passage  of  Dandolo  (in  Chron.)  of  questioned  authenticity,  which  appeals 
to,  but  does  not  cite,  earlier  Venetian  histories.  But  the  total  silence  and 
the  irreoondlable  accounts  of  the  contemporary  historians  and  of  the  Papal 
tetters  must  outweigh  these  dubious  authorities.  A  more  powerful,  but, 
from  his  Venetian  patriotism,  less  impartial,  advocate  than  Dam,  Paolo 
Sarpi,  had  before  maintained  the  same  views.  Tet  such  a  fiction  is  ex- 
traordinary. Venetian  pride  might  invent  the  part  which  redounds  to  the 
gl«x7  of  Venice:  but  who  invented  the  striking  interview  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Pope  ?  It  is  not  an  improbable  suggestion,  that  it  originated 
fai  pahitings,  repvesenthig  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  in  such  attitades. 
The  paintings  are  by  Spiuello,  a  Sienneee,  of  which  city  Alexander  IIL 
was  a  native.  Compare  the  vivid  description  of  these  finescoes.  Lord  Lind- 
say, Hist  of  Christian  Art,  ii.  315.  Spinello  painted  hi  the  latter  half  ct 
*he  fourteenth  centuiy.  As  Poetry  has  so  often  become,  here  Painting  Am 
mce  became  EUstory. 
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his  pontifical  attire.  Frederick  no  sooner  beheld  the 
•accessor  of  St.  Peter,  than  he  threw  off  his  impedal 
mantle,  prostrated  himself,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the 
Pontiff.  Alexander,  not  without  tears,  raised  him  up, 
and  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace.  Then  swelled  out  the 
Te  Deum  ;  and  the  Emperor,  holding  the  hand  c^  the 
Pope,  was  led  into  the  choir,  and  received  the  papal 
benediction.  From  thence  they  proceeded  together  to 
the  Ducal  Palace.^  The  next  day,  the  feast  of  St 
James  the  Apostle,  the  Pope  celebrated  mass,  and 
preached  to  the  people.  The  Emperor  held  his  stirrup 
when  he  departed  from  the  church ;  but  the  courtesy 
of  the  Pope  prevented  him  from  holding  the  bridle 
along  the  Place  of  St  Mark.  At  a  great  council  held 
in  the  church,  the  Pope  excommunicated  all  who 
should  infringe  the  treaty. . 

Thus  Venice  might  seem  to  have  the  glory  of  medi- 
ating a  peace,  which  at  least  suspended  for  some  years 
all  the  horrors  of  war  —  the  war  which,  throughout 
Italy,  had  arrayed  city  against  city,  on  the  Papal  or 
Imperialist  factions.^  They  had  assisted  in  terminat- 
ing a  disastrous  schism  which  had  distracted  Christen- 
dom for  so  many  years. 

1 A  curioufl  pftssftge  from  a  newlx-recovered  poem,  if  poem  it  may  be 
called,  bj  Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  an  attendant  on  the  Emperor,  gives  an  inci- 
dent worth  notice.  So  great  waa  the  press  in  the  murket  that  the  ag«d 
Pope  was  thrown  down:  — 

**  Jam  Pai»  perl»et  in  erto, 
Omtta  ibi  Tetnlnm  nl  rel«Tastet  •am." 

Tliis  is  an  odd  contrast  of  real  life  with  romance.  —  Apad  PeiCa,  ArehiT.  It. 
p.8d8. 

s  Mnratori  has  giren  the  list  On  the  Emperor's  dde  were  Oemoaa 
Pisa?),  Pavia,  Genoa,  Tortona,  Astl,  Albi,  Aoqna,  Turin,  VentimigUa, 
Sayona,  Albengo,  Casale,  Montevro,  Gastel  Bolognese,  Imcda,  Faenza,  Ba- 
venna,  Forii,  Forlimpopoli,  Cesena,  Rimhii,  the  Marqni9e8  of  MontltBrrat, 
Guasto,  and  Bosco,  the  Goants  of  Blandrate  and  Lomello.  lo  the  Leagae, 
Venice,  Treviso.  Padua,  Yicenza,  Yerona,  Brescia,  Ferrara,  Mantaa,  Ber> 
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Even  Rome  was  overawed  by  the  Unity  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope.  The  city  sent  seven  of  her 
nobles  to  entreat  Alexander  to  honor  Rome  with  his 
presence.  After  some  negotiation  a  treaty  was  agreed 
on.  The  senate  continued  to  subsist,  but  swore  fealty 
and  rendered  homage  to  the  Pope ;  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  royalties  seized  by  the  people,  were  re* 
stored.  Alexander  took  possession  of  the  Lateran  pal- 
ace, and  celebrated  Easter  with  great  pomp.  Aprii9,U78. 
In  the  August  of  the  same  year  Uie  Antipope,  Calixtus 
III.,  abdicated  his  vain  title.  He  had  fled  to  Viterbo, 
determined  to  maintain  a  vigorous  resistance;  he  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  Emperor,  threatening  him, 
if  he  refused  to  submit,  with  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 
He  fled  on  to  Montalbano ;  he  was  received  by  John, 
the  lord  of  that  castle,  whose  design,  it  is  said,  was  to 
sell  him  at  a  high  price  to  Alexander.  In  Montalbano 
he  was  besieged  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who 
wasted  all  the  territory  around.^  Calixtus,  in  despair, 
threw  himself  on  the  mer6y  of  his  enemy ;  he  went  to 
Tusculum,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  confessed  his 
sin  of  schism,  and  implored  forgiveness.  Alexander 
received  him  with  Christian  gentleness,  and  Aug.29,U78. 
even  advanced  him  af)erwai*ds  to  a  post  of  dignity  — 
the  government  of  the  city  of  Benevento. 

gamo,  LocU,  MUmn,  Como,  Norara,  Vercelli,  AlezADdria,  Canino  and  Bel- 
monte,  Piacenza,  Bobbio,  the  Marquis  Maleepioa,  Paima,  Reggio,  Modena, 
Bologna,  Docda,  San  Caasiano,  &c. 

^  This  fieroe  prelatOf  whom  in  the  Treaty  of  Venice  Pope  Alexander  had 
reeogniaed  as  lightfUl  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  afterwtfds  involved  in  n 
qnarrel  with  the  Marqais  of  Montfcrrat  concerning  the  possession  of 
Viteibo.  The  people  were  for  the  archbishop,  and  the  Pope,  Ludns  in., 
now  hit  ally;  the  nobles  for  Conrad,  son  of  the  Ifarquis.  The  archbishop 
was  taken  and  kept  for  some  time  in  iron  chains.  He  ransomed  himself  at 
a  great  price,  fought  many  more  battles,  and  died  at  length  of  a  fever.  — 
Muratori,  1179. 
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A  great  council  in  the  Lateran  was  Uie  last  impor- 
Aoc  »  U78.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  l^^S  ^^^  eventful  pontificate 
Mar.  n;  im!  ^f  Alexander.!    He  died  in  Civita  Castellana. 

Thus  closed  the  first  act  of  die  great  tragedy,  the 
strife  of  the  Popes  with  the  imperial  house  of  Hahen- 
staufen.  The  Pope  had  gained  a  signal  victoij ;  he 
had  won  back  the  now  unc<»itested  papacy,  and  Um 
city  of  Rome.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  migh^  Italian 
interest,  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  North,  Sicily  and 
the  Lombard  League.  Tet  diou^  humbled,  Barba- 
rossa  was  still  of  formidable  power;  he  had  subdued, 
driven  into  exile  his  one  dangerous  Grerman  subject, 
the  rebel  Henry  the  Lion.  Many  cities,  and  some  of 
the  most  powerfiil,  were  firmly  attached  to  the  imperial 
cause,  the  more  firmly  fix>m  their  internecine  hatred 
each  to  some  other  of  the  cities  of  the  League ;  the 
proverbial  animosity  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  had  be- 
gun to  rage.  Till  towards  the  close  of  this  century 
the  Papacy  might  seem  to  be  in  quiet  repose,  gathering 
its  strength  for  the  great  culminating  manifestation  of 
its  power  in  Innocent  HI. 

Five  Popes,'  neither  distinguished  by  their  personal 


1  Thit  CouncO,  among  other  acts,  fegnlated  the  election  of  the  Pope 
(Romuald-Salemit);  he  must  have  two  thirds  of  the  suffrages.  It  enacted 
samptuaiy  laws  as  to  the  horses  of  prelates  on  their  visitation;  hawks  and 
homids  and  costly  banquets  were  prohibited;  tlie  Enights-Templan  and 
HospitaUen  were  to  be  under  episcopal  anthoritj:  derics  to  have  no  womei 
in  their  houses.  There  were  Canons  on  the  house  oi  God;  in  fiicvor  of 
lepers;  against  Christians  furnishing  arms  to  Sarscens;  against  wrsdkeni 
against  Jews  and  Saracens  having  Christian  slaves.  Catfaari,  PateriM^ 
Publicans  were  anathematiaed. 

*  Lucius  m.,  inaugurated  Nov.  IISI  .  .  11S> 
Urban  in.  "  .   .   .   US5  .  .  U8T 

GregoiyVin.    «*  ...   U87  .  .  U87 

aementm.       **         ...   11S7  .  .  1190 
Ccelestine  m.     "  ...   U90  Jan.  1198 
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character,  nor  by  the  events  of  their  pontificate,  passed 
in  succession,  during  less  than  twenty  years,  over  the 
scene.  Of  these  Popes  two  alone  honored  Rome  by 
their  residence.  The  three  first  can  hardly  be  called 
Bishops  of  Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
native  of  Lucca,  Ubaldo,  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  8«pt.i,U8i. 
Velletri.  Lucius  III.  (this  was  his  pontifical  name) 
retained  his  residence,  probably  his  bishopric  of  Vel- 
letri. Rome,  rarely  visited  by  Alexander,  fi)r  six 
months  endured  the  presence  of  her  new  pontifi*.^ 
Then  Rome  was  again  in  rebellion :  the  Pope  at  Vel- 
letri, afterwards  at  Anagni.  The  cruelty  and  inso- 
lence of  the  Romans  was  at  its  height.  They  Uinded 
six-and-twenty  Tusculan  prisoners,  and  set  cardinals' 
hats  on  their  heads ;  a  wretch  with  one  eye  left  waa 
crowned  with  the  papal  tiara,  inscribed  "  Lucius  III., 
the  worthless,  the  deceiver."  In  this  plight  they 
were  ordered  to  present  themselves  to  the  Pope  in 
Anagni.* 

The  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  and  the  north  of  Italy, 
were  still  at  peace.  Even  Alexandria  had  opened  her 
gates,  and  for  a  short  time  took  the  name  of  Cesarea. 
The  famous  treaty  of  Constance  seemed  to  fix  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Emperor  and  the  Lombard  republics  on  a 
lasting  ground.  At  Verona  met  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope  in  apparent  amity.  Frederick  had  a.».  iiwj. 
hopes  that  the  Pope  would  consent  to  permit  him  to 
devolve  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  son.  Lucius 
had  the  address  to  suggest  that  a  second  emperor 
could  not  be  crowned  till  the  reigning  emperor  had 

1  September,  1181,  March,  118i. 
>  Chron.  Fo08  nov. 
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ActnaUy  abdicated  the  empire.  They  parted  in  mutaal 
mistrust ;  but  the  Pope  remained  at  Verona.^  Lucius 
in.  had  fulminated  an  anathema  against  the  sects 
which  were  now  spreading  In  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
were  all  included  imder  the  hated  name  of  Manicheansi 
the  Cathari,  the  Paterines,  the  Umiliati,  the  poor  men 
of  Lyons,  the  Passagini,  the  Giuseppini ;  he  had  visited 
with  the  like  censures  the  Amoldists  and  rebels  of 
Rome.  The  Emperor  left  the  papal  thunders  to  thw 
own  unaided  effects ;  he  moved  no  troops ;  he  would 
not  break  the  peace  of  Italy,  either  to  persecute  the 
heretics,  or  to  subdue  Rome. 

The  cardinals,  like  the  Pope,  had  abandoned  die 
Death  of  south  for  the  north  of  Italy.  On  the  death 
Nov.  95, 1186.  of  Lucius,  Ubcrto,  or  Humbert  Crivelli,  his 
urtNiDin.  successor,  Urban  HI.,  elected  by  twenty- 
seven  cardinals,'  retained  the  archbishopric  of  Milan 
(thus  holding  at  once  the  two  great  sees  of  Italy)  ;  he 
chiefly  resided  at  Verona.  The  peace  of  Venice  had 
seemed  but  precarious  during  the  pontificate  of  Lucius. 
Uberto  Crivelli,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  full  of 
Milanese  as  well  as  papal  jealousy  of  the  Emperor,  was 
not  likely  to  smooth  away  the  causes  of  animosi^. 
Urban  the  Turbulent  (Turbanus),  such  was  the  ill- 
omened  name  which  he  received  from  his  enemies,  was 
more  the  republican  Archbishop  (in  that  character  he 
had  already,  even  in  war,  been  among  the  most  danger- 
ous enemies  of  Barbarossa)  than  the  supreme  Ponti£ 
There  were  three  fatal  points  in  dispute,  each  sufficient 
to  break  up  so  hasty  a  treaty  ;  to  estrange  powers  who 
had  such  litde  sympathy  with  each  other.    In  Germanj 

1  He  was  at  Verona  ih>iii  July  35  to  hit  death  in  11S5. 
8  CiacconiuB  gives  their  names.  —  Vit.  Pentif. 
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Frederick  was  accused  of  seizing  the  estates  of  vacant 
sees,  confiscating  all  the  movable  property,  c^ju^b  ot 
and  even  compelling  the  alienation  of  farms,  •°°^^* 
lands,  towns,  and  other  rights ;  of  suppressing  monas- 
teries, especially  of  nuns,  under  the  pretext  that  they 
had  sunk  into  license  and  irregularity.  In  Italy  the 
great  question  of  succession  to  the  territories  of  the 
Countess  Matilda  had  been  only  adjourned ;  the  longer 
the  Emperor  maintained  the  possession,  the  less  disposed 
was  he  to  fulfil  his  covenant  for  the  restoration  of  these 
wealthy  domains  to  the  Roman  see.  The  third  and 
most  dangerous  controversy  concerned  the  coronation  of 
his  son,  if  not  as  Emperor,  as  King  of  Italy.  The  Em- 
peror had  made  with  success  a  masteivstroke  of  policy ; 
he  had  obtained  the  hand  of  Constantia,  the  heiress 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  for  his  son  and  heir  Henry. 
The  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  thus,  instead  of  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  Pope  against  the  Emperor,  now  an  impe- 
rial territory ;  the  King,  instead  of  a  vassal  holding  his 
realm  as  an  acknowledged  fief  of  the  papacy,  the  Pope's 
implacable  antagonist.  The  Pope  was  placed,  at  Rome, 
between  two  fires.  Urban  III.  strove  in  vain  against 
the  perilous  marriage;  he  resolutely  refused  the  coi^ 
onation  of  Henry  with  the  iron  crown  of  Italy :  this 
was  his  function  as  Archbishop  of  Milan.  The  office 
was  assumed  by  the  Bishop  of  Aquileia.  The  condu<^ 
of  the  ferocious  Henry,  the  son  and  heir  of  Barbarossa^ 
the  husband  of  the  Sicilian  Constantia,  aggravated  the 
terrors  of  beholding  the  crown  of  Sicily  on  the  brows 
of  a  Hohenstaufen.  While  yet  in  Lombardy,  he  de- 
manded of  a  bishop  of  whom  he  held  the  investiture  of 
his  see,  "  Of  the  Pope  alone,"  three  times  replied  the 
resolute  ecclesiastic.     Henry  ordered  his  attendants  to 
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•eize,  to  beat,  and  to  roll  in  the  mire  the  obstinate  prel* 
ate.  In  the  sonth  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
rebel  senate  of  Rome.  A  servant  of  the  Pope,  on  the 
way  firom  Rome  with  a  large  sum  of  monej,  was  seized 
bj  his  command,  stripped  of  his  treasares,  and  sent 
empty-handed,  and  with  his  nose  cut  off,  to  the  Pope. 
The  Emperor  took  measures,  if  not  of  equal  ferocity, 
of  more  menacing  hostility.  He  commanded  the  passes 
of  the  Alps  to  be  occupied,  to  prevent  all  communica* 
tion  of  the  German  ecclesiastics  with  the  Pope ;  who 
was  all  this  time  holding  his  court,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, in  the  midst  of  the  Emperor's  Italian  territory 
in  Verona.  He  commanded  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, the  Pope's  legate,  to  assume  complete  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy,  and  to  decide  all  causes  without  the 
cognizance  of  the  Pope.^  At  a  fiiU  diet  at  Grelnhaosen, 
Barbarossa  arraigned  the  Pope,  as  having  refused  to 
crown  his  son ;  as  having  excommunicated  the  bishops 
who  at  the  Emperor's  command  had  officiated  at  that 
ceremony;  of  consecrating  Fulmar  Archbishop  of 
Treves,  without  the  approbation  of  the  Emperor. 
Fulmar  was  finally  expelled ;  Rudolf,  the  Emperor's 
partisan,  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Treves.  Fred- 
erick disposed  at  his  vrill  of  the  German  sees.  The 
Grerman  bishops  were  called  upon  to  aid  their  Em- 
peror in   his   resistance   to  this    contumacious   Pope. 

1  Urban  III.  writes  to  Wickman,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  to  use  his 
good  offices  to  soothe  the  Emperor.  "  Commonitam  firequeater  a  sese  im- 
perialis  colminis  altitndinem  at  ecclesia  Romans  restitneret  possesdooes, 
qaas  detineret  occapatas,  non  eA  qua  debuerat  serenitate  respondisse,  nee 
Tideri  Telle  perficere,  per  quod  inter  eoclesiam  et  imperium  finna  poesit 
pax  et  Concordia  evenire." — Feb.  24, 11S7.  This  from  almost  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  Alexander  III.,  the  antecessor  onlj  by  ten  years  of  In- 
nocent ni.,  and  from  such  a  man  as  the  turbulent  Urban.  It  was  a  gi^eil 
stroke  of  policy  to  make  Lombard  Popes. 
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They  offered  their  mediation ;  they  signed  and  sealed 
a  docoment,  imploring  the  Pope  in  these  perilous  times 
not  to  renew  the  dd  fiital  wars;  they  urged  him  at 
least  to  politic  dissimulation ;  at  the  same  time  they 
represented  the  exactions  of  his  legates,  and  complained 
of  the  contributions  levied  by  his  officers  on  the  monas- 
teries in  Oermany,  some  of  which  had  been  reduced  to 
penury.  Urban  HI.  at  length  determined  on  the  ex- 
commimication  of  Fred(»ick ;  but  the  citizens  of  Ve- 
rona declared  that  no  such  act  of  hostility  should  take 
place  within  their  walls. 

Urban  departed  to  Ferrara ;  for  this  act  of  resistance 
on  the  part  of  Verona  was  of  evil  augury,  as  Sapi^  oet. 
to  the  indisposition  of  his  only  remaining  allies,  the 
Lombard  republics,  to  risk  their  growing  opulence  in 
his  cause.  At  Ferrara  he  died.  Of  his  death  there 
is  an  account  by  one  who  solemnly  protests  to  the 
truth  of  his  statement — he.  was  an  eye-witness.  Peter 
of  Blois  rode  with  the  Pope  from  Verona  towards 
Ferrara.  Peter  endeavored  to  appease  the  deadly  ha- 
tred which  had  been  instilled  into  the  soul  of  Urban 
against  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
Pope,  red  with  anger,  broke  out,  ^^  May  I  never  dis- 
mount this  horse  and  mount  another,  if  I  do  not  depose 
him  I  "  He  had  hardly  spoken,  when  the  cross  borne 
before  him  was  dashed  in  pieces.  It  was  hastily  tied 
together.  At  the  next  town  Urban  fell  ill :  he  never 
again  mounted  a  horse.^  He  was  conveyed  slowly  by 
water  to  Ferrara.     Through  Christendom  it  was  re- 

1  See  liie  Y^rj  cnrioni  letter  of  Peter  of  Blois.  Peter  lajs  that  he  had 
been  at  eohool  with  Uiban  at  Marlboroiigh  (BialdelTrig)  and  wae  alee 
Baldwin's  oommemaUt,  —  Epist  216.  Giles,  ii.  p.  165.  On  Baldwin's  <|Bar 
tel  with  the  monks,  see  Collier,  L  p^  393. 
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piMTted  that  the  cause  of  bis  hatred  against  the  En^ish 
Prelate  was  this :  Baldwin  of  Cantarbory  bad  set  up  a 
chapter  of  secular  canons  against  the  unruly  monks  ot 
Oanterborj ;  the  monks  appealed  to  Rome,  and  had  in- 
flamed the  Pope  with  impladible  resentment  against 
Baldwin. 

The  peace  of  European  Christendom  was  owing  less 
to  the  respect  for  recent  treaties,  to  either  satie^  rf 
ambition  in  the  contending  parties,  or  the  seeming  iso- 
lation of  the  Pope,  than  to  the  calamities  in  the  East 
The  rise  of  the  great  Saladin  had  appalled,  it  had  er&i 
extorted  generous  admiration  from  the  chivalrous  kings 
of  the  West.  But  when  Jerusalem  fell  before  the 
Saracen,  the  loss  afflicted  all  Christendom  with  grief 
and  shame ;  at  one  blow  all  the  glories  of  the  Crusade 
were  levelled  to  the  dust.  Tlie  war  was  to  be^ 
anew,  and  if  with  a  nobler  enemy,  and  one  more 
worthy  to  conflict  with  European  kings  —  with  an  ene- 
my more  formidable  —  one  unconquered,  it  might  seem 
unconquerable.  Urban  hardly  retired  to  Ferrara,  and 
died  of  grief,  it  was  said  (though  tlie  news  could  not 
possibly  have  reached  Italy),  for  this  disaster.^ 

But  Urban  knew  not  that  this  disaster  would  save 
the  papacy  from  its  imminent  peril ;  it  diverted  at  once 
even  Barbarossa  himself  from  his  hostile  plans ;  it  awed 
the  most  implacable  enemies  in  Christendom  to  peace 
and  amity.  The  first  act  of  Gregory  VIII.*  (Albert, 
Cardinal  of  St  Lorenzo  in  Lucina)  was  to  issue  lam- 
entable letters  to  the  whole  of  Christendom.  They 
described  in  harrowing  terms  the  &I1  of  Jerusalem. 

I  Urban  left  Yerona  in  September;  Jemsalem  ftU  on  tlie  9d  October 
Urban  died  on  the  20th. 
•  Q/nfCory',  consecrated  Oct.  25, 11S7.    The  letters  are  dated  Oct.  SS 
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Saladin  (for  the  cross  of  Christ  had  ceased  to  be  the 
tmconquerable  defence  of  the  Christians)  had  over- 
thrown the  whole  Christian  host ;  had  broken  into  the 
holy  city  ;  the  cross  itself  was  taken,  the  Bishop  slain, 
the  King  a  prisoner,  many  knights  of  the  Temple  and 
of  St.  John  beheaded.  This  was  the  Divine  visitation 
for  the  sins,  not  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  but  of 
Christendom :  it  might  melt  the  hearts,  not  only  of  all 
believers,  but  of  mankind.  The  Pope  exhorted  all 
men  to  take  arms,  or  at  least  to  otkr  the  amplest  con- 
tributions for  the  relief  of  their  imperilled  brethren, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  city,  the  sepulchre,  the  cross 
of  the  Lord.  He  appointed  a  fest  for  five  years,  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  Gt)d.  Every  Friday  in  the  year 
was  to  be  observed  as  Lent ;  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur 
days  meat  was  forbidden.  To  these  days  of  abstinence 
the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  were  to  add  Monday.  The 
cardinals  imposed  on  themselves  even  more  exemplary 
duties :  to  take  the  cross,  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  as 
mendicant  pilgrims,  to  receive  no  presents  from  those 
who  came  on  business  to  the  papal  court ;  not  to  mount 
on  horseback,  but  to  go  on  foot  so  long  as  the  ground 
on  which  the  Saviour  walked  was  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  the  unbeliever.^  Gregory  set  off  for  Pisa  to  recon- 
cile the  hostile  republics  of  Pisa  and  Genoa,  in  order 
that  their  mighty  armaments  might  combine  Dec.  17,  ii87. 
for  the  reconquest  of  Palestine.  But  Gregory  died 
before  he  had  completed  the  second  month  of  his  pon- 
tificate. 

His  successor,  elected  two  days  after  his  decease, 
was  by  birth  a  Roman,  Paul  Cardinal  of  Pal-  ci«nent  ni. 
estrina:  he  took  the  Roman  name  of  Clem-^^*^ 
1  Hoveden. 
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ent  III.  The  pontificate  was  rescued  from  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  the  northern  republics,  and,  as  a  Ro- 
man, Clement  had  the  natural  ambition  to  restore  the 
Papacy  to  Rome.  Rome  herself  had  now  again  grown 
weary  of  that  republican  freedom  which  was  bought  at 
the  cost  of  her  wealth,  her  importance,  her  magnifi- 
cence. Rome  inhabited  by  the  Pope  was  the  centre 
of  the  civilized  world;  as  an  independent  republic, 
only  an  inheritor  of  a  barren  name  and  of  unproductive 
glory.  Tet  must  the  Pope  purchase  his  restoration  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Tusculum  and  of  Tivoli ;  to  a  Roman 
perhaps  no  heartfelt  sacrifice.  Tivoli  had  become  an 
object  of  jealousy,  as  Tusculum  formerly  of  implacable 
hatred.  On  these  terms  Clement  III.  obtained  not 
4.D.  U88.  merely  his  safe  return  to  Rome,  but  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Papal  royalties  firom  the  Roman  people. 
The  republic  by  this  treaty  recognized  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope ;  the  patriciate  was  abolished,  a  prefect 
named  with  more  limited  powers.  The  senators  were 
to  be  annually  elected,  to  receive  the  approbation  and 
swear  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  St.  Peter's  Church  and 
all  its  domains  were  restored  to  the  Pope ;  of  the  toUs 
iui«b,im.  which  were  levied  one  third  was  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  use  of  the  Roman  people.  The  senate 
and  people  were  to  respect  the  majesty  and  maintain 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff  to  bestow  the  accustomed  largesses  on  the 
senators,  their  judges,  and  officers.^  Clement  HI. 
ruled  in  peace  for  two  years ;  he  died  in  Rome. 

Hyacinth,  Cardinal  of  St.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  was 
^^i  15.  elected  to  the  Papacy ;  he  took  the  name  of 
°*'-*^™-  Coelestine  HI.      His  firat  act  must  be  the 

1  The  treaty  in  BaroniuB  and  Muratoii.    Antiq.  Ital.  Dissert.  88. 
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coronation  of  the  Emperor  Henry.  Since  tlie  loss  of 
Jerusalem  the  new  Crusade  had  absorbed  the  mind  of 
Europe.  Of  all  these  expeditions  none  had  commenced 
with  greater  pomp,  and  it  might  seem'security  of  vic- 
tory. Notwithstanding  the  prowess  of  Saladin,  could 
he  resist  the  combined  forces,  the  personal  ability  and 
valor  of  the  three  greatest  monarchs  of  Europe  ?  Bar- 
barossa  himself  had  yielded  to  the  irresistible  enihusi' 
asm ;  at  the  head  of  such  an  army  as  might  become 
the  great  Caesar  of  the  West,  he  had  set  forth  by  land 
to  Palestine.  The  Bangs  of  France  and  of  England, 
Philip  Augustus,  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  proceeded 
by  sea.  But,  if  possible,  this  Crusade  was  even  more 
disastrous,  achieved  less  and  suffered  moi*e,  than  all  be- 
fore. The  Emperor  Frederick  was  drowned  in  a  small 
river  of  Pisidia ;  his  vast  host  wasted  away.  Drowning  of 
and  part  only,  and  that  in  miserable  plight,  B"*>»'*^- 
reached  Antioch.  The  jealousies  of  Philip  Augustus 
of  France  and  Richard  of  England  made  the  success 
of  their  great  army  impossible.  Philip  Augustus  left 
the  fiune  of  an  accomplished  traitor,  Richard  that  of 
ungovernable  pride  and  cruelty,  as  well  as  of  unrivalled 
valor.  His  chivalrous  courage  had  won  the  respect  of 
Saladin,  his  ruthless  massacres  made  his  name  the  ter- 
ror, for  a  long  time,  of  Saracen  mothers;  but  no  per- 
manent conquest  was  made ;  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
was  left;  to  sink  into  a  barren  title.  Richard's  short 
career  of  glory  ended  in  his  long  imprisonment  in 
Austria. 

The  news  of  Frederick's  death  had  reached  Italy  be- 
fore the  decease  of  Clement  III.     His  successor  dared 
not  reftise  the  coronation  of  Henry,  now  a.©.  n». 
Lord  of  Germany  and  of  Sicily.     Fiction  tit  times  be- 
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comes  history.  It  is  as  important  to  know  what  men 
were  believeKl  to  do,  as  what  they  actually  did.  The 
account  of  Henry's  coronation,  in  an  ancient  chroni- 
cler, cannot  but  be  fistlse  in  many  of  its  most  striking 
particulates,  as  being  utterly  inconsistent-,  at  least  wi^ 
Owooatioo  or  the  situation  if  not  with  the  character  of  the 
^^^  paror  p^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^^^  ^^j^  ^j^^  haughtj  and  un 

scrupulous  demeanor  of  Henry.  The  Pope  may  have 
beheld  with  secret  satisfaction  the  seizure  of  the  Si- 
cilian kingdom  by  Tancred  the  Norman,  the  progress 
made  by  his  arms  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  ill- 
concealed  aversion  of  the  whole  realm  to  the  Grermans ; 
he  may  have  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  a  new 
Norman  kingdom,  detached  from  the  imperial  alliance, 
might  afford  security  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  But 
Henry  was  still  with  his  unbroken  forces ;  the  husband 
of  the  Queen  of  Naples ;  there  was  no  power  at  hand 
to  protect  the  Pope.  Coelestine  could  as  yet  reckon  on 
no  more  than  the  precarious  support  of  the  Romans. 
Henry,  when  he  appeared  with  his  Empress  and  his 
army  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  might,  in  his 
eager  desire  to  secure  his  coronation,  quietiy  smile  at 
the  presumptuous  bearing  of  the  Romans,  who  manned 
their  walls,  and  though  they  would  admit  the  Emperor, 
refused  to  open  their  gates  to  his  Oerman  troops; 
he  might  condescend  to  entw  alone,  and  to  meet  the 
Pope  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's.  But  the  haughty 
and  insulting  conduct  attributed  to  Pope  Coelestine 
only  shows  what  Europe,  to  a  great  extent,  believed  to 
be  the  relation  in  which  the  Popes  supposed  themselves 
to  stand  towards  the  Emperor ;  the  wide-spread  opin- 
ion of  the  supremacy  which  they  claimed,  and  which 
they  exercised  on  all  practicable  occasions.     "  Coeles- 
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doe  sat  on  his  pontifical  throne,  holding  the  imperial 
crown  between  his  feet;  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
bowed  their  heads,  and  from  between  the  feet  of  the 
Pope  received  each  the  crown.  Bnt  the  Lord  Pope 
immediately  stmck  the  crown  of  the  Emperor  with  his 
foot  and  cast  it  to  the  ground,  signifying  that  if  he 
should  deserve  it,  it  was  in  the  Pope's  power  to  degrade 
him  from  the  empire.  The  cardinals  caught  up  the 
fiiUen  crown  and  replaced  it  on  the  brow  of  the  Em- 
peror." Such  was  the  notion  of  an  English  historian,^ 
such  in  England  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  treatment  of 
the  Emperor  by  the  Pope  at  this  solemn  time ;  it  was 
received  perhaps  more  readily,  and  repeated  more  em- 
phatically on  account  of  the  deep  hatred  felt  by  the 
English  nation  to  the  ruling  Emperor  for  his  treachery 
to  their  captive  sovereign  King  Richard. 

Yet  for  his  coronation  Henry  scrupled  not  to  pay  a 
price  even  more  humiliating,  but  of  which  he  felt  not 
the  humiliation,  an  act  of  his  characteristic  perfidy  and 
cruelty.  The  Pope  had  not  been  able  to  fulfil  that 
one  of  the  terms  of  his  treaty  with  the  Roman  people, 
which  was  to  them  of  the  deepest  interest,  the  demoli- 
tion of  Tusculum.  The  city  had  admitted  an  imperial 
garrison  to  protect  it  from  the  Pope,  and  from  Rome. 
The  Pope  demanded  its  surrender;  without  this  con- 
oeaeion  he  would  not  proceed  to  the  corona- surrenderor 
tion.  The  garrison  received  orders,  without  a.d.  im.  * 
consulting  the  citizens,  to  open  the  gates  to  the  Romans. 
The  Romans  hastened  to  glut  the  vengeance  of  years, 
unchecked  by  Emperor  or  by  Pope.  They  massacred 
many  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  mutilated  the  rest ; 

1  Boger  Hoveden.    The  pftssftge  it  quoted  with  numifeBt  MtiBfiuaion,  m 
of  undoubted  authority,  by  Cardlna]  Baronius. 

VOL.  IV.  99  - 
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hardly  one  escaped  without  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  his 
feet,  his  hands,  or  some  other  limb.'  The  wsJIs  were 
levelled  to  the  ground,  the  citadel  razed.  Tuscnlum, 
the  rival,  at  times  the  mast^,  the  tyrant  of  Rome,  has 
at  length  disappeared.  The  Pope  has  abandoned  the 
city,  which  at  times  enabled  him  to  bridle  the  nnroly 
populace  of  Rome;  the  Emperor  one  of  his  strong- 
holds against  the  Pope  himself. 

Coelestine  III.  during  the  rest  of  his  pontificate 
maintained  the  high  Christian  ground,  not  indeed  of 
mediator  between  the  rivak  for  the  kingdom  of  Apulia, 
but  as  protector  of  the  distressed,  the  deliverer  of  the 
captive.  Tancred,  Count  of  Lecoe,  had  been  raised 
by  the  influence  of  the  chancellor,  Matthew  of  Saler- 
no, to  the  throne  of  Sicily ;  the  whole  island  had  trem- 
bled at  the  chancellor's  admonitions  on  the  dangers  of 
submission  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Tancred,  undisputed 
sovereign  of  Sicily,  made  rapid  progress  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Emperor,  Htai- 
ry,  afl;er  some  successes,  had  been  baffled  by  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  Naples ;  sickness  had  w€»edkened  his 
forces ;  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Germany.  He  had 
intrusted  his  Queen  Constantia  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Salerno,  who  had  won  his  confidence  by  loud  protes- 
tations of  lojralty.  But  there  was  a  strong  Norman 
party  in  Salerno ;  Constantia  was  delivered  as  a  pris- 
oner into  the  hands  of  Tancred.  Coelestine  interposed. 
The  influence  of  the  Pope,  the  generous  chivalry  of 
his  own  disposition,  or  perhaps  the  fear  that  the  pres- 

^^Bi  accepts  legatione  Impermtoris  incaotam  dvitateni  Romania  trmdS- 
demnt  qui  mnltoa  perananmt  de  ciribos,  et  ftn  omnea  aire  pedibua,  ahm 
manibua,  aeu  alila  membria  mutilaveruiit  Pro  qua  re  Imperalori  impva* 
peratom  est  moltis.'*  ~  Unpergen.  in  Chna.  SicardiiB  OemoBett  i» 
Chron.  apud  Murator.    Script  Ital.  vol.  yii. 
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ence  and  misfortunes  of  Constantia  might  awaken  the 
sympathy  of  his  own  subjects,  induced  Tancred  to 
send  her  to  the  Emperor,  not  merely  without  ransom 
but  loaded  with  magnificent  presents. 

For  another  prisoner  was  implored  the  interposition 
of  the  Pope.  King  Richard  of  England  had  imprison- 
been  seized,  on  his  return  firom  the  Holy  Land,  ScLud.  °* 
by  his  deadly  enemy  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria.  The 
Emperor  had  compelled  or  bribed  his  surrender:  he 
was  now  in  a  dungeon  of  the  castle  of  Trefels.  No 
sooner  had  the  news  of  his  capture  reached  his  own 
dominions  than  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  wrote  to  com- 
plain of  this  outrage  against  a  King  and  a  crusader, 
who  as  a  crusader' was  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  Holy  See  —  "Unsheathe  at  once,  most  merciful 
father,  the  sword  of  St.  Peter ;  show  at  once  your  debt 
of  gratitude  to  such  a  son  of  the  Church,  that  even 
those  of  lower  rank  may  know  what  succor  they  may 
expect  from  you  in  their  hour  of  necessity."  Peter  of 
Blois,  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  whose  high  reputation 
for  letters  justified  the  step,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  requiring  his  good  offices  and 
those  of  the  whole  German  clergy  for  the  deUverance 
of  the  King.  He  scrupled  not,  in  his  zeal,  to  compare 
the  Duke  of  Austria  and  the  Emperor  himself  to  Judas 
Iscariot,  who  sold  the  Lord,  and  as  deserving  the  fiaite 
of  Judas.^  Eleanor  the  Queen  Mother  ad-Lettexsor 
dressed  the  Pope,  letter  after  letter,  in  the  most  meanor. 
vehement  and  impassioned  language^ — "  On  thee  will 

1  Petii  BleseiiBis,  Epist  64. 

s  Petri  Blesensls,  Epist.  143, 144, 145, 146.  These  letters  were  writteD,  it 
should  seem,  by  Peter  of  Blois,  with  his  nsnal  force,  his  occasional  felidt^r 
oocasional  pedantry  of  scriptnral  illostration,  his  plaj  apon  words.  "  Kobb 
]p  |i:ennan&  Germanift  htec  mala  germiDant  universis.    Legati  nobis  jam 
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fisdl  all  the  guilt  of  this  tragedy:  thou  who  art  the 
fiither  of  orphans,  the  judge  of  widows,  the  comforter 
of  those  that  mourn  and  weep,  the  city  of  refuge  to  alL 
If  the  Church  of  Rome  sits  silent  with  folded  hands  at 
such  an  outrage  against  Christ,  let  Gt>d  arise  and  judge 

our  cause Where  is  the  zeal  of  Elijah  against 

Ahab?  the  zeal  of  John  against  Herod?  the  zeal  of 
Ambrose  against  Valens  ?  the  zeal  of  Alexander  III., 
whom  we  have  heard  and  seen  awfully  cutdng  off 
Frederick  the  &ther  of  this  Prince  from  the  commun- 
ion of  the  faithful?"  The  supplication,  the  expostu- 
lations, became  more  and  more  bitter.  ^^  For  trifling 
causes  your  cardinals  are  sent  in  all  their  power  even 
to  the  most  barbarous  regions  ;  in  this  arduous,  in  this 
lamentable,  in  this  common  cause,  you  have  not  ap- 
pointed even  a  subdeacon  or  an  acolyth.  It  is  lucre 
which  in  our  day  commissions  legates,  not  respect  for 
Christ,  not  the  honor  of  the  Church,  not  the  peace  of 

kingdoms,  not  the  salvation  of  the  people Ton 

would  not  much  have  debased  the  dignity  of  the  Ro- 
man See,  if  in  your  own  person  you  had  set  out  to 
Germany  for  the  deliverance  of  so  great  a  King.  Re- 
store me  my  son ;  O  man  of  Ood,  if  thou  art  indeed 
a  man  of  God,  not  a  man  of  blood  I  if  thou  art  so 
lukewarm  in  his  deliverance,  the  Most  High  may  re- 
quire his  blood  at  thy  hands.''  Shexiwells  on  the  great 
services  of  the  Kings  of  England,  of  Henry  II.  to  the 
See  of  Rome :  his  influence  had  retained  ihe  King  of 
France  in  fidelity  to  Alexander ;  his  wealth  had  bought 
the  obedience  of  the  Romans.  In  a  second,  in  a  third 
letter,  she  is  more  pressing,  more  pathetic  —  "  Can  your 

testes  promissi  simt,  nee  simt  misai:  Qtqoe  venun  Iktaar,  Hgati  potios 
legati." 
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80ul  be  safe  while  you  do  not  earnestly  endeavor  the 
,  deliverance  of  your  son,  the  sheep  of  your  fold^  by 
frequent  legations,  by  wholesome  admonitions,  by  the 
thunders  of  commination,  by  general  interdicts,  by 
awful  excommunications?  You  ought  to  lay  down 
your  life  for  him  in  whose  behalf  you  are  unwilling  to 
speak  or  to  write  a  single  word."  Coelestine  was  un- 
moved by  entreaties,  remonstrances,  rebukes.  The 
promised  legates  never  presented  themselves  so  long  as 
Richard  was  in  prison.^  It  s^pears  not  whether  fr<Mn 
prudence  or  fear,  but  no  sooner  was  the  King  released, 
than  Coelestine  embraced  his  cause  with  ardor :  he  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  the  ransom,  the  deliverance 
of  the  hostages.  He  excommunicated  Duke  Leopold 
of  Austria  and  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
imprisonment  of  Richard.  The  Duke  of  Austria,  at 
length,  being  in  danger  of  his  life  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  was  glad  to  purchase  his  release  from  the  excom- 
munication by  obedience  to  the  Pope's  demands. 

By  the  death  of  Tancred  King  of  Sicily,  and  of 
Roger  the  heir  of  Tancred  (he  died,  it  was  said,  of 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son),  and  the  rapid  recon- 
quest  of  Apulia,  and  even  of  Sicily  itself,  by  the  Em- 
peror Henry,  the  Empire  had  again  consolidated  its 
strength.  The  realm  of  the  Hohenstaufens  extended 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic.  It  might  seem 
that  the  coming  century,  instead  of  beholding  the  Pope, 
t&xx  years  of  obstinate  strife  with  the  house  of  Swahia, 
at  the  culminating  point  of  his  power,  and  seeing  the 
last  blood  of  the  Hohenstaufens  flow  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, might  behold  him  sunk  into  a  vassal  of  the  Em- 
peror* It  might  seem  that,  enclosed  and  cooped  in  oo 
1  Bichaid  lmpriaoiMd»  Deo.  90, 1199 ;  lelewed,  F«b.  1194. 
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every  side,  holding  even  spiritcud  communications  wltli 
Christendom  only  by  the  permisraon  of  the  German,, 
the  Pontiff  might  perhaps  be  compelled  to  yield  ap  all 
the  haughty  pretensions  of  the  Church  under  long, 
weary,  irremediable,  degrading  oppression.  Powers 
which  he  dared  not  wield,  or  wielded  in  vain,  would 
fiJl  into  contempt;  the  Emperor  would  create  Popes 
according  to  his  own  will,  and  Popes  so  created,  having 
lost  their  independence,  would  lose  their  self-respect 
and  the  respect  of  mankind. 

But  Henry  himself,  by  the  curse  which,  without  pen- 
etrating into  the  divine  counsels,  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  entailed  on  his  race  by  his  atrocious  cruelties  in 
Italy,  by  the  universal  execration  which  he  brought  on 
the  German  nAne  and  the  Ghibelline  cause,  by  ^rranny 
which,  after  mudi  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of 
hate,  is  too  strongly,  too  generally  attested,  contributed 
more,  perhaps,  than  has  been  generally  supposed,  to 
the  sudden  growth  of  the  Papal  power. 

Henry  appeared  in  Italy:  Pisa  and  G^noa  forgot 
The  Km-  their  hostilities  to  join  their  fleets  in  his 
Infuij!'^  support.  Pope  Coelestine  bowed  before  tibe 
storm.  Though  Henry  had  neither  restored  the  Eng- 
lish gold  nor  the  hostages,  though  he  still  retained 
possession  of  the  lands  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and 
was  virtually  under  excommunication  as  participant  in 
the  guilt  of  Richard's  captivity,  the  Pope  ventured  on 
no  measure  of  resistance,  and  Henry  passed  contempt- 
uously by  Rome  to  his  southern  prey.  The  Apulian 
cities  opened  their  gates ;  Salerno  only,  in  the  desper- 
ation of  fear  for  her  treachery  to  the  Empress,  made 
Bonie  resistance,   and   suflkred    accordingly.^      Heniy 

^  The  doquent  Hago  Falcandiu  saw  tiie  tsoadng  ruin.    **  Intneri  mihi 
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marched  without  further  opposition  from  the  Grarig* 
liano  to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  from  Messina  to  Pa 
lermo.  Palermo  received  him  with  open  gates,  with 
clouds  of  incense  and  joyous  processions.  The  youth- 
ful William,  the  seccmd  son  of  Tancred,  laid  his  crown 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  and  received  the  hereditary 
Countship  of  Lecce. 

The  campaign  began  in  August ;  the  Emperor  cel- 
ebrated Christmas  in  Palermo  a.d.  1194.  There  had 
been  no  sound  of  arms,  no  disturbance,  except  from 
the  jealousy  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese :  not  a  drop 
of  blood  had  been  shed.  At  Christmas,  the  period  of 
peace  and  festivity,  Henry  laid  before  a  great  assembly 
of  the  realm  letters  (it  was  said  forged)  ^  but  letters 
which  even  if  they  did  not  reveal,  were  declared  to 
reveal,  an  extensive  conspiracy  against  his  power. 
Bishops,  nobles,  the  royal  family,  were  implicated  in 
the  charges.  No  ftirther  evidence  was  offered  or  re- 
quired. Peter  de  Celano  sat  as  supreme  justiciary,  a 
man  dear  to  the  hard  and  ruthless  heart  of  onuitiMof 
Henry,  A  judicial  massacre  began.  Arch-^^*^* 
bishops  and  bishi^,  counts  and  nobles — among  them 
three  sons  of  the  Chancellor  Matthew,  Margantone  the 
great  naval  captain,  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno  —  were 
apprehended,  condemned,  executed,  or  mutilated  with 

Jam  Tideor  tnrbnlentas  barbftromm  ades,  et  quo  femntur  impeta  ixraentei, 
dritates  opnloitas,  et  loca  diatiim&  pace  florentia  metu  concutere,  ccede 
▼astare,  rapinia  atterere  et  fcedare  luxnrift.  ....  Nee  enim  aut  rationis 
ordine  regl,  ant  nuBeratione  deflect!,  ant  relfgione  terreri  Tentonica  noTit 
Insania,  qaaaa  et  innatus  ftiror  ezagitat  et  rapacitas  stimtilat  et  libido  pr»- 
dpitat.  .  .  .  Vs  tibi  fbns  Celebris  et  prieclari  nominis  Arethusa,  qaie  ad 
baac  devoluU  ee  miseriam,  ut  qiue  poetarum  solebas  carmina  modulari, 
none  Teatonkomm  ebrietatem  mitigeB,  et  eomm  Berrias  foeditati.*'  — Apud 
Hnrator.  vii.  p.  251. 
1  **  Literas  fictitias  et  mendosas.'*  —  Anon.  Casin  Sucb  were  the  Gev 
1  in  Siciljr.    The  French  were  to  come! 
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barbarous  variety  of  torture.  Some  were  hanged,  i 
buried  alive,  some  burned;  blinding  and  castratkn 
were  the  mildest  pumshments.  The  bodies  of  Tan- 
cred  and  his  son  were  torn  from  their  graves,  the 
croMms  plucked  from  their  usurping  brows.  The 
Queen  Sylnlla,  with  h($r  three  daughters  Aleria,  Con- 
stantia,  and  Mardonia,  were  thrown  into  prison ;  the 
fttcM^UM.  young  William  blimled  and  mutilated.  *  On 
the  very  day  when  these  &tal  disclosures  were  made, 
and  the  woric  of  blood  began,  the  Empress  Constantia 
gave  birth  at  Jesi  to  Frederick  Roger,  afterwards  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  The  Nemesis  of  Grecian  trag- 
edy might  be  imagined  as  presiding  over  the  birth. 

The  Pope,  in  righteous  indignation  at  these  inhu 
Ooadnetof  Dianities,  took  courage,  and  issued  the  edict 
tiMPof*.  Qf  excommunication  against  the  Emperor. 
Excommunication,  if  reserved  for  such  crimes,  might 
have  wrought  more  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  men. 
But  Henry  vras  strong  enou^  to  treat  such  censures 
with  disdain :  he  passed  through  Italy  without  conde- 
scending to  notice  Rome.  As  he  pa^ed  he  distributed 
to  his  faithAil  German  ftJlowers  territories,  provinces, 
princedoms.  Markwald  obtained  Ancona,  Ravenna, 
and  Romagna.  Diephold  had  large  lands  in  Apulia ; 
at  a  later  period  he  became  Count  of  Ancona.  Rich- 
ard the  Count  of  that  city,  the  brother-in-law  of  Tan- 
cred,  having  been  seized  as  a  traitor,  bound  to  the  tail 
of  a  horse,  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Capua,  was 
hung  up  by  the  leg,  till  the  Emperor*s  fool,  after  two 


1  The  cnie]ti«0  of  HeniT-  tm  dflridy  toM,  but  not  overdMigvd,  In  a  re- 
3Mit  woric,  Cherrier,  Lutte  dm  Papet  et  dat  Emperenn  de  Im  Maiton  da 
Soabe,  Paris,  lS4e.  See,  too.  Ton  Baomer,  Qewshichte  der  HobeMteaf^ 
b.TLciU. 
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days'  miserj,  put  an  end  to  his  pain  by  tying  a  great 
stone  to  his  neck.  Philipi  the  Emperor's  brother,  had 
the  domains  of  the  Countess  Matilda  and  all  Tuscany. 
Philip  married  Irene,  daughter  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
peror and  widow  of  King  Roger  rf  Sicily.  Not  yet 
thirty  years  old,  Henry  VI.,  the  Hohenstanien,  abso- 
lute master  of  Germany  and  of  Italy,  was  at  a  greater 
height  of  power  than  had  been  attained  by  his  fitther 
Barbarossa,  or  was  subsequently  reached  by  Frederick 
II.  He  could  defy  another  Lombard  League  which 
was  forming  to  control  him ;  the  feuds  in  Grermany 
broke  not  out  into  open  war.  His  proposition  to  make 
the  Empire  hereditary  in  his  &mi1y,  on  the  attractive 
condition  that  he  should  guarantee  the  hereditary  der 
scent  of  the  great  fiefs,  and  abandon  all  claims  on  the 
estates  of  the  Church,  was  heard  with  favor,  a.d.  use. 
and  accepted  by  fifly-two  princes  of  the  empire.  The 
great  ecdesiastics  were  not  indisposed  to  the  measure ; 
even  the  Pope  hesitated,  and  only  on  mature  delibera- 
iion  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  plan.  But  the 
election  of  his  son  Frederick  as  King  of  the  a-d.  U9e. 
Romans  was  acceded  to  by  his  brothers,  by  all  the 
princes,  and  won  the  reluctant  consent  of  Albert  Arch- 
bi^op  of  Mentz.  His  popularity  in  Germany  was  in- 
creased by  his  earnest  support  of  a  new  crusade,  to 
which  the  death  of  Saladin  and  the  feuds  among  his 
sons  might  give  some  reasonable  hopes  of  success. 
Henry  did  not  venture  to  withdraw  his  own  personal 
presence  from  his  European  dominions;  but  he  was 
liberal  in  his  influence,  in  his  levies,  and  in  his  contri- 
butions to  the  holy  cause.  The  only  op- QaesnOon- 
position  to  Henry's  despotism  was  that  of  the  ■**°^ 
gentler  Empress,  who  tempered  by   every   means   in 
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her  power  the  inhuman  tymanj  which  still  crashed  her 
Sicilian  subjects  to  the  earth.  So  distastefiil  was  her 
mildness,  it  was  rumored  abroad,  that  it  gave  rise  to 
serious  dissensions  between  the  husband  and  the  wife, 
that  she  had  even  meditated  an  insurrection  in  favor  of 
her  depressed  people,  and  the  transfer  of  her  kingdom 
and  of  her  hand  to  scnne  less  tyrannic  soverdgn.  But 
these  were  doubtless  the  fictions  of  those  who  hoped 
they  might  be  true:  there  was  no  outward  breach; 
nothing  seemed  to  disturb  the  conjugal  harmony. 

Henry  returned  to  his  Italian  dominions,  to  suppress 
in  his  own  person  all  that  threatened  insurrectaon,  or 
which  might  by  its  strength  be  tempted  to  insurrection. 
He  levelled  the  walls  of  Capua  and  Naples.  He  crossed 
to  Sicily,  and  sat  down  before  the  insignificant  castle 
of  St.  John,  the  chieftain  of  which  had  been  driven 
into  rebellion  by  the  fear  of  being  treated  as  a  rebel 
On  a  hot  autumn  day  he  went  out  to  hunt  in  the 
neighboring  forest,  drank  copiously  of  cold  water,  and 
j,^,^  ^  exposed  himself  to  the  chill  dews  of  the  even- 
Hamy.  jj^g^  ^  fevor  Came  on;  he  was  with  diflS- 
culty  removed  to  Messina,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife.  His  son  Frederick  had  not  yet  completed  his 
second  year.  As  soon  as  the  Pope  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  remove  the  exconmiunication,  Henry  VI.  was 
buried  in  great  state  at  Palomo.^  Three  months  afW 
Coelestine  III.  followed  him  to  ihe  grave.*  An  infiuit 
was  the  heir  of  the  Empire;  Innocent  III.,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  was  Pope. 

1  Heniy  died  Sept  98,  U97. 
«  CoBkrtiiie  died  Jttt.  8,  UM. 
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BOOK    IX. 

INNOCENT  m. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ROME  AND   ITALT. 

Undbb  Innocent  m.,  the  Papal  power  rose  to  its 
TbtPMMa  utmost  height.  Later  Pontiflfe,  more  espe- 
Mtoeney  ciallj  Boniface  Vlll.,  were  more  exorbitant 
in  their  pretensions,  more  violent  in  their  measures ;  but 
the  fiill  sovereignty  of  the  Popedom  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  minds  <^  the  Popes  themselves,  and 
had  been  sulmiitted  to  by  great  part  of  Christendom. 
The  thirteenth  century  is  nearly  commensurate  with 
this  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  Innocent  m.  at  its  com- 
mencement calmly  exercised  as  his  right,  and  handed 
down  strengthened  and  almost  irresistible  to  his  suc- 
cessors, that  which,  at  its  close,  Boniface  asserted  with 
repulsive  and  ill-timed  arrogance,  endangered,  under- 
mined, and  shook  to  its  base.  At  least  from  the  days 
of  Hildebrand,  the  mind  of  Europe  had  become  &- 
miliarized  with  the  assertion  of  those  claims,  which  in 
their  latent  significance  amounted  to  an  absolute  irre- 
sponsible autocracy.  The  essential  inherent  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal  power,  as  of  the  soul 
over  the  body,  as  of  eternity  over  time,  as  of  Christ 
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over  OsBsar,  as  of  God  over  man,  was  now  an  integral 
part  of  Christianity.  There  was  a  shuddering  sense 
of  impiety  in  all  resistance  to  this  ever-present  rule ;  it 
required  either  the  utmost  strength  of  mind,  desperate 
courage,  or  desperate  recklessness,  to  confiront  the  fatal 
and  undefined  consequences  of  such  resistance.  The 
assertion  of  these  powers  by  the  Church  had  been, 
however  intermittingly,  yet  constantly  growing,  and 
had  now  ftdly  grown  into  determinate  acts.  The  Popes 
had  not  merely  claimed,  they  had  established  manjT 
precedents  of  their  right  to  excommunicate  sovereigns, 
and  so  of  virtually  releasing  subjects  firom  their  alle- 
giance to  a  king  under  sentence  of  outlawry ;  to  call 
sovereigns  to  account  not  merely  for  flagrant  outrages 
on  the  Church,  but  for  moral  delinquencies,^  especially 
those  connected  with  marriage  and  concubinage;  to 
receive  kingdoms  by  the  cession  of  their  sovereigns  as 
feudal  fiefe ;  to  grant  kingdoms  which  had  no  legitimate 
lord,  or  of  which  the  lordship  was  doubtftd  and  con- 
tested, or  such  as  were  conquered  fi*om  infidels,  barbar 
rians,  or  heretics :  as  to  the  Empire,  to  interfere  in  the 
election  as  judge  both  in  the  first  and  last  resort. 
Ideas  obtain  authority  and  dominion,  not  altogether 
firom  their  intrinsic  truth,  but  rather  fi:H)m  their  constant 
asseveration,  especially  when  they  fidl  in  with  the  com- 
mon hopes  and  fears,  the  wants  and  necessities  of  hn- 

1  Innocent  in.  lays  this  down  broadly  and  distinctly:  **  Com  enim  non 
homana  oonstitationi  sed  divin»  potios  innitamur:  quia  potestas  nostra 
turn  ex  hoadne  sad  ez  Deo;  nulhia  qui  sit  mum  mentis  ignorat,  qidn  ad 
offidom  noftmm  spectet  de  qnoconque  morlali  peccato  corrigere  quemlibet 
Cliristianum,  et  si  correctionem  contempeerit,  ipsoin  per  districtionem  ec- 
desiasticam  ooercere."  —  Decret  Innocent  III.,  sab  ann.  1200,  cap.  13,  d* 
JodidSs.  Eiehhom  obsenrea  on  this:  '*  Womit  denn  nat&riich  der  Gmndsats 
aelbst,  das  die  Kirche  wegen  SUndlichkeit  dor  Handlnng  Uber  jede  Civil* 
tache  erkennen  m5ge,  anerkannt  wordc*'  —  Bechts  Geschichte,  il.  517. 
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man  nature.  The  mass  of  mankind  have  neither  Idsnre 
nor  ability  to  examine  them ;  thej  &tigae,  and  so  com* 
pel  the  world  into  their  acceptance ;  more  particularly 
if  it  is  the  duty,  the  passion,  and  the  interest  of  one 
great  associated  body  to  perpetuate  them,  while  it  is 
neither  the  peculiar  function,  nor  the  manifest  advan- 
tage of  any  large  class  or  order  to  refute  them.  The 
Pope  had,  throughout  the  strife,  an  organized  body  of 
allies  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy ;  the  King  or  Emperor 
none,  at  least  none  below  the  nobles,  who  would  not 
have  preferred  the  triumph  of  the  spiritual  power.  If 
these  ideas  are  fitvored  by  ambiguity  of  language,  th^ 
progress  is  more  sure,  their  extirpation  firom  the  mind 
of  man  infinitely  more  dilBScult.  The  Latin  clergy 
had  been  busy  for  many  centuries  in  asserting,  under 
the  specious  name  of  their  liberty,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Church  which  was  their  own  supremacy  ;  for  sev- 
eral centuries  in  asserting  the  autocracy  of  the  Pope  as 
Head  of  the  Church.  This,  which  was  true,  at  least 
on  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  time,  in  a  certain 
d^ree,  was  easily  extended  to  its  utmost  limits ;  and 
when  it  had  become  part  of  the  habitual  belief,  it  re- 
quired some  palpable  abuse,  some  startling  oppugnancy 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  to  awaken  suspicion, 
to  rouse  the  mind  to  the  consideration  of  its  ground- 
work, and  to  decompose  the  spl^idid  fallacy. 

Splendid  indeed  it  was,  as  harmonizing  with  man's 
natural  sentiment  of  order.  The  unity  of  the  vast 
Christian  republic  was  an  imposing  conc^tion,  which, 
even  now  that  history  has  shown  its  hopeless  impossi- 
bility, still  infatuates  lofty  minds ;  its  impossibility, 
since  it  demands  for  its  Head  not  merely  that  infiJli- 
bility  in  doctrine  so  boldly  claimed  in  later  times,  but 
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absolute  impeccabilitj  in  eyeiy  one  of  its  possessing ; 
more  than  impeccability,  an  all-commanding,  indefeas- 
ible, unquestionable  majesty  of  virtue,  holiness,  and 
wisdom.  Without  this  it  is  a  baseless  tyranny,  a  sense- 
less usurpation.  In  those  days  it  struck  in  with  the 
whole  feudal  system,  which  was  one  of  strict  gradation 
and  subordination ;  to  the  hierarchy  of  Church  and 
State  was  equally  wanting  the  Crown,  the  Sovereign 
loege  Lord.^ 

When  this  idea  was  first  promulgated  in  all  its  naked 
sternness  by  Gregory  VII.,  it  had  come  into  collision 
with  other  ideas  rooted  with  almost  equal  depth  in  the 
mind  of  man,  that  especially  of  the  illimitable  CsBsar 
rean  power,  which  though  transferred  to  a  German 
Emperor,  was  still  a  powerful  tradition,  and  derived 
great  weight  firom  its  descent  from  Charlemagne.  But 
the  imperial  power,  from  its  dective  character ;  from 
the  strife  and  intrigue  at  each  successive  election ;  from 
constant  contests  for  the  imperial  crown ;  from  the  op- 
position  of  mightjr  houses,  one  or  two  of  which  were 
almost  always  nearly  equal  in  wealth  and  influence  to 
the  Emperor ;  from  the  weaknesses,  vices,  ^nrannies  of 
the  Emperors  themselves,  had  been  more  and  more 
impaired ;  that  of  the  Pope,  notwithstanding  transient 
obscurations,  had  been  silently  ascending  to  still  higher 
estimation.  The  humiliation  of  the  Emperor  was  deg- 
radation ;  it  brought  contempt  on  the  office,  scarcely 

1 A  letter  of  Innocent  to  the  Consols  of  MlUn  declares  thet  it  is  sacri 
lege  to  doubt  the  decrees  of  a  Pope;  that  though  he  is  bom  of  sinnen,  of  a 
rinibl  race,  yet,  since  he  fills  the  pUce  of  him  that  was  without  sin,  he  who 
desi^ees  him  despises  Christ  The  cause  of  dispute  was  the  ezcommniqsii- 
tion  of  Passaguena,  against  which  the  Milanese  protested  as  unjust  Com- 
pare the  Decretalia,  ii.  and  iH.,  on  the  superiori^  <^  the  prierthood  tn  the 
temporal  pnrer. 
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redeemed  by  the  alnlities,  successes,  or  even  virtues 
of  new  Sovereigns ;  the  humiliation  of  the  Pqpe  was  a 
noble  snflfering  in  the  caase  of  Ood  and  tmth,  the  de- 
pression of  patient  holiness  under  worldly  vicJence.  In 
every  schism  the  Pope  who  maintained  the  loftiest 
Churchmanship  had  eventually  gained  the  superiority, 
the  Imperializing  Popes  had  sunk  into  impotence,  ob- 
scurity, ignominy. 

The  Crusades  had  made  the  Pope  not  merely  the 
spiritual,  but  in  some  sort  the  military  suzerain  of  Eu- 
rope ;  he  had  the  power  of  summoning  all  Christendom 
to  his  banner ;  the  raising  the  cross,  the  standard  of 
the  Pope,  was  throughout  E/urope  a  general  and  com- 
pulsory levy,  the  henvban  of  all  who  bore  arms,  of  all 
who  could  follow  an  army.  That  which  was  a  noble 
act  of  devotion  had  become  a  duty :  not  to  assume  the 
cross  was  sin  and  impiety.  The  Crusades  thus  became 
a  kind  of  forlom-h(^  upon  which  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous and  refractory  of  the  temporal  sovereigns  might 
be  employed,  so  as  to  waste  their  strength^  if  not  lose 
their  lives,  by  the  accidents  of  the  journey  or  by  the 
sword  of  the  Mohammedan.  If  they  resisted,  the  fear- 
ful excommunication  hung  over  them,  and  was  ratified 
by  the  fears  and  by  the  wavering  allegiance  of  their 
subjects.  If  they  obeyed  and  returned,  as  most  oi 
them  did,  with  shame  and  defeat,  they  returned  shorn 
of  their  power,  lowered  in  the  public  estimation,  and 
perhaps  still  pursued,  on  account  of  their  ill  success, 
with  the  inexorable  interdict.  It  was  thus  by  trammel- 
ling their  adversaries  with  vows  which  they  could  not 
dedine,  and  from  which  they  could  not  extricate  them- 
selves ;  by  thus  consuming  their  wealth  and  resources 
on  this  wild  and  remote  warfiu^,  that  the  Popes,  who 
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themselves  decently  eluded,  or  were  prevented  by  age 
or  alleged  occupations  from  embarkation  in  these  adven- 
tm*ous  expeditions,  broke  and  wasted  away  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Emperors.  Conrad  the  first  Ho- 
henstaufen  had  betrayed  prudent  reluctance  to  march 
away  from  distracted  Germany  to  the  Holy  Land.  St 
Bernard  sternly  demanded  how  he  would  answer  at  the 
great  day  of  Judgment,  the  dereliction  of  this  more  man- 
ifest duty.  The  trembling  Emperor  acknowledged  the 
voice  of  God,  girt  on  the  cross,  collected  the  strength 
of  the  Empire,  to  leave  their  whitening  bones  on  the 
plains  and  in  the  defiles  of  Asia  Minor ;  he  returned 
to  Eurc^  discomfited  and  fkllen  in  the  estimation  of  all 
Christendom.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  greatest  of 
the  Swabian  house,  had  perished  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  in  a  small  remote  river  in  Asia  Minor.  During 
Ais  century  will  appear  Frederick  II.,  probably  in  his 
heiyrt,  at  least  during  his  riper  years,  disdaining  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  dominant  feeling  of  the 
time  forced  him  to  comply,  excommunicated  for  not 
taking  the  cross,  excommunicated  for  not  setting  out  to 
the  Holy  Land,  excommunicated  for  setting  out,  ex- 
communicated in  the  Holy  Land,  excommunicated  for 
returning  after  having  made  an  advantageous  peace 
with  the  Mohammedans.  During  his  whole  reign  he 
is  vainly  struggling  to  burst  the  fetters  thus  wound 
around  him,  and  riveted  not  merely  by  the  remorseless 
hostility  of  his  spiritual  antagonists,  but  by  the  irresist- 
ible sentiment  of  the  age.  On  this  subject  there  was 
no  assumption,  no  abuse  of  Papal  authority,  which  wa« 
not  ratified  by  the  trembling  assent  of  Christendom. 
The  Crusades,  too,  had  now  made  the  Western  world 
tributary  to  the  Popedom  ;  the  vast  subventions  raised 
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for  the  Holy  Land  were  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Pope.  The  taxation  of  the  clergy  on  his 
authority  could  not  be  refused  (or  such  an  olgect ;  a 
tenth  of  all  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  the  hferarchy 
passed  through  his  hands.  An  immense  financial  sys- 
tem grew  up ;  Papal  collectors  were  in  every  land. 
Papal  bankers  in  every  capital,  to  transmit  these  sub- 
sidies. The  enormous  increase  of  his  power  from  this 
source  may  be  conjectured ;  the  abuses  of  that  power, 
the  emoluments  for  dispensation  fix>m  vows,  and  other 
evils,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  our  history. 

But  after  all,  none  of  these  accessory  and,  in  some 
degree,  fortuitous  aids  could  have  raised  the  Papal 
authority  to  its  commanding  height,^  had  it  not  pos- 
sessed more  sublime  and  more  lawful  claims  to  ^e 
reverence  of  mankind.  It  was  still  an  asserti<m  of 
eternal  principles  of  justice,  righteousness,  and  human- 
ity. However  it  might  trample  on  all  justice,  sacrifice 
righteousness  to  its  own  interests,  plunge  Europe  in 
desolating  wars,  perpetuate  strife  in  states,  set  sons  in 
arms  against  their  fiithers,  fathers  against  sons  ;  it  was 
still  proclaiming  a  higher  ultimate  end.     It  was  some- 

1  It  may  be  well  to  state  the  chief  points  which  the  Pope  claimed  as  hk 
exdusive  prerogative:  — 

I.  Qeneral  supremacy  of  jarisdictioii;  a  claim,  it  is  obvioas,  absolatelj 
illimiUble. 

II.  Right  of  legislation,  inclnding  the  sommoning  and  presiding  ia 
Councils. 

III.  Judgment  in  all  ecclesiastic  causes  arduous  and  difficult.  This  in- 
cluded the  power  of  judging  on  contested  elections,  and  degrading  bishops, 
a  super-metropolitan  power. 

XV.  Right  of  confirmation  of  bishops  and  metropolitans,  the  gift  of  tht 
pallium.  Hence,  by  degrees,  rights  of  appointment  to  devolved  sees,  rm* 
ervationSf&c 

V.  Dispensations. 

VI.  The  foundation  of  new  orders. 

VII.  Canonization. 
Compare  Eichhom,  ii.  p.  500. 
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thing  that  there  was  a  tribunal  of  appeal,  before  which 
the  lawless  kings,  the  lawless  feudal  aristocracy  trem- 
bled, however  that  tribunal  might  be  proverbial  for  its 
venality  and  corruption,  and  constantly  warped  in  its 
judgments  by  wildly  interests.  There  was  a  perpet- 
ual provocation,  as  it  were,  to  the  Gospel,  which  gave 
hope  where  it  did  not  give  succor ;  which  might,  and 
frequently  did,  offer  a  refrige  against  overwhelming 
tyranny;  something,  which  in  itself  rebuked  rugged 
force,  and  inspired  some  restraint  on  heinous  immo- 
rality. 

The  Papal  language,  the  language  of  the  clei^, 
was  still  ostentatiously,  profoundly  religious  ;  it  pro- 
fessed, even  if  itself  did  not  always  respect,  even 
though  it  tampered  with,  the  awful  sense  of  retribution 
before  an  all-knowing,  all-righteous  Grod.  In  his  high- 
est pride,  the  Pope  was  still  the  servant  of  the  servants 
of  God ;  in  all  his  cruelty  he  boasted  of  his  kindness  to 
the  transgressor ;  every  contumacious  Emperor  was  a 
disobedient  son  ;  the  excommunication  was  the  voice  of 
a  parent,  who  a^cted  at  least  reluctance  to  chastise. 
Every  Pope  declared,  no  doubt  he  imagined,  himself 
the  vicar  and  representative  of  Christ,  and  it  was  im- 
possible that  all  the  darkness  which  had  gathered 
around  the  perfect  humanity,  the  God  in  man  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Gospel,  could  entirely  obscure  all  its  ex- 
quisite truth,  holiness,  and  love. 

If  this  great  Idea  was  ever  to  be  realized  of  a  Chris- 
tian republic  with  a  Pope  at  its  head  —  and  innocent  m. 
that  a  Pope  of  a  high  Christian  character  (in  some  re- 
spects, in  all  perhaps  but  one,  in  tolerance  and  gentle- 
ness almost  impossible  in  his  days,  and  the  want  of 
which,  fer  from  impairing,  confirmed  his  strength)  — 
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none  could  bring  more  lofty,  more  varions  qualifications 
for  its  accomplishment,  none  coiLd  ikll  on  more  favora- 
ble times  than  Innocent  III.  Innocent  was  an  Italian 
of  noble  birth,  but  not  of  a  fiunilj  inextricablj  in- 
volved in  the  petty  quarrds  and  interests  of  the  Prince- 
doms of  Romagna.  He  was  of  the  Conti,^  who  derived 
their  name  in  some  remote  time  from  their  digni^. 
His  &ther,  Count  Trasimondo  of  Segna  (the  name 
Trasimondo  was  traced  to  the  Lombard  Dukes  of 
Spdeto,  if  truly,  it  implied  Teutonic  blood),  married 
Claricia,  of  the  senatorial  house  of  Scotti.  He  was  a 
Roman,  therefore,  by  the  mother's  side,  {nrobably  of  a 
kindred  attached  to  the  liberties  of  the  city.  Lothair 
was  the  youngest  of  four  brothers,  bom  at  AnagnL 
He  had  high  ecclesiastical  connections,  both  <m  his 
father's  and  his  mother's  side.  John,  the  famous  Car- 
dinal of  St.  Mark,  was  his  paternal  uncle.  Paul,  the 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  Palestiina,  by  the  title  of  St.  Scr- 
gius  and  St.  Bacchus,  afterwards  Pope  Clement  HI., 
probably  his  uncle  on  his  mother's  side.  The  Cardinal 
Octavian,  the  firmest,  ablest,  and  most  intrepid  sup- 
porter of  Alexander  III.,  was  of  his  kindred.  All 
these  were  of  the  high  anti-Imperialist  &ction.  The 
BdQoation.  early  education  of  Lothair,  at  Rome,  was 
completed  by  some  years  of  study  at  Paris,  the  great 
school  of  theology ;  and  at  Bologna,  that  of  law.  He 
returned  to  Rome  with  the  highest  character  for  erudi* 
tion  and  for  irreproachable  manners;  he  became  a 
Canon  of  St.  Peter's.  The  elevation  of  his  uncle,  the 
Cardinal  of  St  Sergius  and  St.  Bacchus,  to  the  Pontif- 

1  The  Conti  flunity  boasted  of  nine  Popes,  —among  Oiem  Innocent  UL, 
Gregoiy  IX.,  Alexander  lY.,  Innocent  Xm. ;  of  thirteen  cardinak,  accord- 
ing to  Ciacoonins. 
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icate  as  Clement  III.,  paved  the  way  to  his  rapid  rise. 
He  was  elevated  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  to  oavdi«aiAt«. 
the  Cardinalate  nnder  the  title  vacated  by  his  uncle. 
Already  he  was  esteemed  among  the  ablest  and  most 
jadicious  counsellors  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  suo- 
cesser  of  Clement  III.,  Coelestine  III.,  was  of  the 
house  of  Orsini,  between  whom  and  the  maternal  an- 
cestors of  Lothair,  the  Scotti,  to  whom  Clement  III. 
his  patron  belonged,  was  an  ancient,  unreconciled  feud. 
Ccelestine  III.,^  very  much  advanced  in  years,  might 
suspect  the  nepotism  of  his  predecessor,  which  had 
raised  his  kinsman  to  such  almost  unprecedented  rank, 
and  had  intrusted  him  with  affairs  so  far  beyond  his 
years.  During  Coelestine's  Popedom,  the  Cardinal 
Lothair  either  withdrew  or  was  silently  repelled  from 
the  prominent  place  which  he  had  filled  under  the 
Pontificate  of  Clement.  In  his  retirement  he  began 
to  despise  the  ungratefiil  world,  and  wrote  his  treatise 
on  *^  Contempt  of  the  world  and  the  misery  of  human 
life."  The  stem  monastic  energy  of  language  through- 
out this  treatise  displays  in  another  form  the  strength 
of  Innocent's  character :  had  he  remained  in  seclusion 
he  might  have  founded  an  order  more  severe  than 
that  of  Benedict,  as  active  as  those  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  sanction,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans. 
But  he  was  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  world  not  by 
renouncing  but  by  ruling  it.^ 

1  Oolestfne  was  of  the  house  of  Bobo,  a  branch  of  the  Oraiiii. 

S  This  wotk,  written  In  not  faielegant  Latin,  is  monastic  to  its  core.  It 
asserts  the  Angiistfaiian  notion  of  the  transmission  of  origuial  sfai  with  re- 
pulsive nakedness.  Nothtaig  can  be  baser  or  more  miserable  than  human 
natnre  thns  propagated.  I  cannot  help  quoting  a  strange  passage :  **  Omnes 
oasdmur  ejulantes  ut  nostram  miseriam  exprimamus.  Masculus  enim  re- 
center  natos  dicit  A,  femina  *  £,  quotquot  nascuntur  ab  Eva.*  Quid  est 
IfCitor'  Eva  nisi  hen  ha  I    Utmmque  dolentis  est  interjectio,  doloiis  ezpri- 
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Goelestine  on  his  deatb-bed  had  endeayored  to  nomi- 
nate his  successor :  he  had  offered  to  resign  the  Papacy 
if  the  Cardinals  wonld  elect  John  of  Colonna.  But 
even  if  consistwit  with  right  and  with  usage,  the  words 
of  dying  sovereigns  rarely  take  effect.  Of  twenty-eigh^ 
Cardinals,^  five  only  were  absent ;  of  the  rest  the  unan- 
imous vote  fell  on  the  youngest  of  their  body,  on  the 
Cardinal  Lothair.  No  irr^ularity  impaired  the  au- 
thority of  his  election ;  there  was  no  murmur  of  oppo- 
sition or  schism :  the  general  suffrage  of  the  cleigy  and 
the  people  of  Rome  was  confirmed  by  the  unhesitating 
assent  of  Christendom.  The  death  of  the  Emperor, 
the  infiincy  of  his  son,  the  state  of  afiairs  in  Grermany, 
made  all  secure  on  the  side  of  the  Empire.  Lothidr 
was  only  thirty-seven  years  old,  almost  an  unprece- 
dented age  for  a  Pope  ;^  even  a  mind  Kke  his  might 
tremble  at  this  sudden  elevation.  He  was  as  yet  but 
in  deacon's  orders;  he  had  to  accumulate  those  of 
priest,  bishop,  and  so  become  Pope.  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult in  some  cases  to  dismiss  all  suspicion  of  hypoc- 
risy, when  men  who  have  steadily  held  the  Papacy 

mens  magnitadinem.**  —  i.  8.     This  poorility  does  not  ocmtnst  moi* 
strongly  with  the  practical  wisdom  of  Innocent,  than  sentencaa  like  th^ 
with  his  haughtiness:  **  0  superba  praesumptio,  et  pmsomptoon  snperbia 
qu«  non  tantura  Angelos  Deo  volnisti  adsdqiiaie,  sed  etiam  hommea  prsB* 
sumpsisti  deificare.*'  —  ii.  c.  92. 

1  The  list  in  Ciacconius,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.    Hurter,  Leben  Innocent  III.,  i.  Tt, 
gives  the  names  of  the  absentees. 

s  Walter  der  Vogelweide,  who  attdbutes  all  the  miseiy  of  the  oiril  wai 
in  Germany  to  Innocent,  closes  his  poem  with  these  wcnrda  (modemiiad  hf 
K.  Simrock):  — 
'«  leh  hart*  ftm  fai  elner  Ktams 
Ehi  JsmnMcn  ohne  Bode : 
Bin  Klauaner  nag  die  mLnde; 
Er  klagte  Oott  sain  bittrM  Ldd; 
O  «mA,  der  Papst  itt  oOev  Jung^  Hen  Ootty  hitf  demur  CkHstemUit.^ 

.f.m 
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before  them  as  the  object  of  their  ambition,  have 
afiected  to  decline  the  tiara,  and  played  off  a  grace- 
ful and  yielding  resistance.  But  the  strength,  as  well 
as  the  deep  religioas  seriousness  of  Lothair's  character, 
might  make  him  naturally  shrink  from  the  assumption 
of  such  a  dignity  at  an  age  almost  without  example ; 
and  in  times  if  favorable  to  the  aggrandizement  oi  the 
Papacy,  therefore  of  more  awful  responsibility.  The 
Cardinals  who  proclaimed  him  saluted  him  by  die  name 
of  Innocent,  in  testimony  of  his  blameless  life.  In  his 
inauguration  sermon  broke  forth  the  chaiact^  of  the 
man ;  the  unmeasured  assertion  of  his  dignity,  protes- 
tations of  humility  which  have  a  sound  of  pride.  ^^  Te 
see  what  manner  of  servant  that  is  whom  the  Lord 
hath  set  over  his  people ;  no  other  than  the  vicegerent 
of  Christ ;  the  successor  of  Peter.  He  stands  in  the 
midst  between  God  and  man  ;  below  God,  above  man  ; 
less  than  God,  more  than  man.  He  judges  all,  is\ 
judged  by  none,  for  it  is  written — *  I  will  judge.'  But 
he  whom  the  preeminence  of  dignity  exalts,  is  lowered 
by  his  o£Sce  of  a  servant,  that  so  humility  may  be  ex- 
alted, and  pride  abased ;  for  GK>d  is  against  the  high* 
minded,  and  to  the  lowly  he  shows  mercy  ;  and  he  who 
exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased.  Every  valley  shall 
be  lifted  up,  every  hill  and  mountain  laid  low  !  "  The 
letters  in  which  he  announced  his  election  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  to  the  other  realms  of  Christendom, 
blend  a  decent  but  exaggerated  humility  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  power :  Innocent's  confidence  in  himself 
transpires  through  his  confidence  in  the  divine  proteo- 
lion.^ 

The  state  of  Christendom  might  have  tempted  a  loss 

I  Eplsi  L  et  teg. 
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ambitious  prelate  to  extend  and  consolidate  his  suprem- 
statoof  ^7*  ^^  ^^  period  in  the  history  of  the  Pa- 
GhitotoDdom.  pg^y  ^^1^  ^Q  boldest  assertion  of  the  spirit- 
ual power,  or  even  the  most  daring  usurpation,  so  easily 
have  disguised  itself  to  the  loftiest  mind  under  the  sense 
of  duty  to  God  and  to  mankind ;  nei^r  was  season  so 
favorable  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Pope,  never 
could  his  aggrandizement  appear  a  greater  blessing  to 
the  world.  Wherever  Innoc^it  cast  his  eyes  over 
Christendom  and  beyond  the  limits  of  Christendom, 
appeared  disorder,  contested  thrones,  sov^:eign8  op- 
pressing their  subjects,  subjects  in  arms  against  thdr 
sovereigns,  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  cause.  In  Italy 
the  crown  of  Naples  on  the  brows  of  an  infiuit ;  the 
fairest  provinces  under  the  galling  yoke  of  fierce  Ger- 
man adventurers ;  the  Lombard  republics,  Guelf  or 
Ghibelline,  at  war  within  their  walls,  at  war  or  in  im- 
placable animosity  against  each  other ;  the  Empire  dis- 
tracted by  rival  claimants  for  the  throne,  one  vast  scene 
of  battle,  intrigue,  almost  of  anarchy ;  the  tyrannical 
and  dissolute  Philip  Augustus  King  of  France,  before 
long  the  tyrannical  and  feeble  John  of  England.  The 
Byzantine  empire  is  tottering  to  its  fall ;  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  confined  almost  to  the  city  of  Aci^ 
Every  realm  seemed  to  demand,  or  at  least  to  invite, 
the  interposition,  the  mediation,  of  the  head  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  in  every  land  one  party  at  least,  or  one  «por- 
tion  of  society,  would  welcome  his  interference  in  die 
last  resort  for  refuge  or  for  protection.  Nor  did  Inno- 
cent shrink  fi*om  that  which  might  have  crushed  a  less 
energetic  spirit  to  despair ;  from  the  Jordan  to  the  At- 
lantic, from  the  Mediterranean  to  beyond  the  Baltic  his 
influence  is  felt  and  confessed  ;  hb  vast  correspondencf 
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shows  at  once  the  inexhaustible  activity  of  his  mind ; 
he  is  involved  simultaneously  or  successively  in  the  vital 
interests  of  every  kingdom  in  the  western  world.  The 
history  of  Innocent's  Papacy  will  be  more  full  and  in- 
telligible by  tracing  his  acts  in  succession  rather  than 
in  strict  chronological  order,  in  every  part  of  Christen- 
dom. I.  In  Rome,  and  II.  In  Italy.  III.  In  the 
Empire.  IV.  In  France.  V.  In  England.  VI.  In 
Spain.  VII.  In  the  Northern  kingdoms.  VIII.  In 
Bulgaria  and  Hungary.  IX.  In  the  Byzantine  Empire 
and  the  East,  in  Constantinople,  Armenia,  and  the 
Holy  Land.  Finally,  X.  In  the  wars  of  Languedoc 
with  the  Albigensian  and  other  schismatics ;  and  XI. 
XII.  In  the  establishment  of  the  two  new  monastic 
orders,  that  of  St.  Dominic  and  that  of  St.  Francis. 

The  afiairs  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  are  so  intimately 
blended  that  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  keep  them 
entirely  disconnected. 

I.  The  city  of  Rome  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 
the  ascendancy  of  the  new  PontiflF.  Since  Bom«. 
the  treaty  with  Clement  HI.  the  turbulence  of  the 
Roman  people  seemed  sunk  to  rest.  As  well  the  stir- 
ring reminiscences  of  their  ancient  grandeur  as  the 
democratic  Christianity  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  were  for- 
gotten. The  mutinous  spirit  which  had  twice  risen  in 
insurrection  against  Lucius  HI.,  and  had  driven  that 
Pontiff  into  the  north  of  Italy,  had  been  allayed.* 
Clement  had  appeased  them  for  a  time  by  the  promise 
of  sacrificing  Tusculum  to  their  implacable  hostility ; 
his  successor  Ccelestine  III.  had  consummated  or  ex- 
torted firom  the  Emperor  that  sacrifice.^    A  judicious 

I  See  vol.  ir.  p.  439. 
«  See  vol.  ir.  p.  449. 
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payment  distribated  by  Clement  among  the  senaton 
had  reconciled  them  to  the  papal  supremacy.  Tlie 
great  Roman  fiuniltes,  though  their  private  feuds  were 
not  even  sn^nded,  were  allied  to  the  church  by  thtf 
promotion  of  their  ecclesiastical  members  to  the  Cardi 
nalate.^  The  Roman  aristocracy  had  fomished  many 
names  among  the  twenty-seven  who  concurred  in  the 
elevation  of  the  Roman  Lothair.  Innocent  pursued 
the  policy  of  Clement  UI.  The  usual  largess  on  the 
accession  of  the  new  Pope  was  silently  and  skilfully 
distribated  through  the  thirteen  quarters  of  the  city. 
The  prefect  of  the  city,  now  the  representative  of  the 
imperial  authority  (the  empire  was  in  abeyance),  was 
either  overawed  or  won  to  take  a  strong  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Pope,*  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Emperor  was  silently  abrogated.  Innocent  substituted 
his  own  Justiciaries  for  those  appcnnted  by  the  senate : 
the  whole  authority  emanated  firom  the  Pope^  and  was 
held  during  his  pleasure ;  to  the  Pope  alone  the  judges 
were  responsible;  they  were  bound  to  resign  wh^ 
called  upon  by  him.  In  his  own  spiritual  courts  Inno- 
cent endeavored  to  set  the  example  of  strict  and  un- 
bought  justice ;  to  remove  the  inveterate  reproach  of 
venaUty,  which  withheld  the  concourse  of  appellants  to 
Rome,  and  was  so  &r  injurious  to  the  people.  He 
severely  limited  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  his  officers ; 
three  times  a  week  he  held  a  public  consistory  for 
smaller  causes ;  the  gravest  he  meditated  in  private, 
and  the  most  accomplished  canon  lawyer  might  acquire 

1  In  lDnoceDt*B  earlier  promotions  I  observe  a  Brancaleone,  a  Pierleoni 
(qa.  Peter  Leonis),  a  Bisontio  from  Orvitto,  a  Crescentias,  besides  Mmni 
connected  with  the  Conti.— Additions  to  Ciacoonins. 

>  Gesta,  viii.    Epist.  1,  23,  SH,  578.    The  oath  of  Peter  the  Prefect,  i 

in. 
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knowledge  from  the  decrees  drawn  up  by  Innocent 
himself.  Even  the  commencement  of  Innocent's  reign 
shows  how  the  whole  Christian  world  paid  its  tribute 
of  appeal  to  Rome.^  There  was  one  cause  concerning 
the  jurisdiction  of  th^  sees  of  Braga  and  Compostella 
over  great  part  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  a  cause  for  the 
metropolitanate  of  Brittany  between  the  Bishops  of 
Tours  and  Dole ;  a  cause  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury concerning  the  parish  of  Lambeth. 

Tet  neither  could  the  awe,  nor  the  dexterous  man« 
agement  of  Innocent,  nor  the  wealth  of  the  tributary 
w(H*ld,  subdue  or  bribe  refi*actory  Rome  to  peace. 
There  were  still  factious  nobles,  John  Rainer,  one  of 
the  Peter  Leonis,  and  John  Capocio,  a  man  of  stirring 
popular  eloquence,  who  endeavored  to  excite  the  people 
to  reclaim  their  rights.  Still  the  versatile  people  lis- 
tened with  greedy  ears  to  these  republican  tenets.  Still 
the  Orsini  were  in  deadly  feud  with  the  Scotti,  the 
maternal  house  of  the  Pope.  Still  were  there  out- 
bursts of  insurrection  in  the  turbulent  city ;  still  out- 
bursts of  war  in  the  no  less  turbulent  territory ;  Rome 
was  at  war  with  her  neighbors,  her  neighbors  a.d.  laoo. 
with  each  other.  Ere  three  years  of  Innocent's  reign 
had  passed,  Rome,  in  defence  of  Viterclano,  besi^ed 
by  the  Viterbans,  takes  up  arms  against  Viterbo. 

The  Romans  cared  not  for  the  Uberty  of  Viterclano, 
but  they  had  old  arrears  of  hatred  against  Viterbo; 
and  once  the  waters  troubled,  their  gain  was  sure.^    If 

^  Under  the  Lateran  palace,  near  the  kitchen,  was  a  change  of  money, 
in  which  the  coin  of  yarioofl  oountries,  vesselB  of  geld  and  silver  were 
heaped  op,  exchanged,  or  sold,  by  the  prstors,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Cu- 
ria.   These  *''  tables  of  the  mooey-changer*  **  Innocent  abolished  at  once 

—  Gesta,xli. 

*  ''*  Quod  non  poterant  in  aqua  dara  piscari,  ccepemnt  aqnam  torbart.*' 

—  Gesta,  c  133.    October,  1900. 
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the  Pope  was  against  them,  Rome  was  against  the 
Pope ;  if  the  Pope  was  on  their  side,  Viterbo  revolted 
from  the  Pope.  The  Tuscans  moved  to  the  aid  of  Vi- 
terbo; but  the  shrewd  Pope,  unexpectedly,  on  the 
pretext  that  the  Viterbans  had  despised  his  commina- 
tion,  and  even  his  excommunication,  took  the  part  of 
the  Romans  ;  a  victory  which  they  obtained  over  supe- 
rior forces  under  the  walls  of  Viterbo  was  attributed  to 
his  intercession ;  many  of  them  renounced  their  hos- 
tility to  the  Pope.^  A  second  time  they  marched  out ; 
they  were  supplied  with  money  by  the  Pope*8  brother, 
Richard  Count  of  Sora.  While  the  Pope  was  cd- 
A4I.U01.  ebrating  mass  on  the  holy  Epiphany,  they 
won  a  great  victory,*  doubtless  through  the  irresistible 
prayers  of  the  Pope ;  it  was  reported  that  they  brought 
home  as  trophies  the  great  bell  and  the  chains  of  one 
of  the  gates  of  Viterbo,  which  were  long  shown  in 
Rome.  The  captive  Viterbans,  men  of  rank,  were 
sent  to  Ganaparia,  where  some  of  them  died  in  misery. 
The  most  distinguished.  Napoleon,  Count  of  Campilk, 
and  Burgudio,  prothonotary  of  Viterbo,  the  Pope  after- 
wards, in  compassion,  kept  in  honorable  custody  in  \m 
own  palace.  Napoleon,  to  the  indignation  of  the  Ro- 
mans, made  his  escape.  The  Pope  even  mediated  a 
peace  between  Rome  and  Viterbo.  Viterbo  was  hum- 
bled to  the  restoration  of  the  brazen  gates  of  the  church 
of  St  Peter,  and  set  up  again  some  brazen  vessels  in 
the  porch,  which  she  had  borne  away  or  broken  in  the 
days  of  Frederick  Barbarossa. 

I  **  QaidAm  qui  oonsueverant  in  contradictionem  Domini  Papn  on  lauurc, 
publice  dicerent,  quod  iU  jam  erant  ipsomm  lingcus,  quod  nnpgoam  dt 
cetero  contra  snmmom  pontiflcem  loqnerantar/*  —Gtesta,  183. 

3  This  latter  point  rests  on  the  authority  of  Ciaoconiua,  who  does  cot  giTS 
nis  authoritj.  —  Yit  Innocent  m.  p.  8.  The  Gesta  makes  out  deariy 
two  battles. 
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The  Pope  had  the  strength  to  decide  another  quarrel 
by  sterner  measures.  Two  brothers,  lords  of  Nami 
and  Grabriano,  were  arraigned  by  Lando  lord  of  Col- 
mezzo  and  his  brothers,  for  seizing  some  of  their  lands. 
The  Pope  commanded  restitution.  The  lords  of  Nami 
and  Gabriano  pledged  the  lands  to  the  Pope's  turbulent 
adyersaries  in  Rome,  John  Rainer,  Peter  Leoni,  and 
John  Capocio.  The  Pope  instandy  ordered  the  terri- 
tories of  Nami  and  Gabriano  to  be  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword,  suspended  the  common  laws  of  war,  sanc- 
tioned the  ravaging  their  harvests,  felling  their  fruit- 
trees,  destroying  mills,  driving  away  cattle.  Innocent 
condescended  or  ventured  to  confront  the  popular  lead- 
ers in  the  &ce  of  the  people.  He  summoned  a  great 
congregation  of  the  Romans,  spoke  with  such  com- 
manding eloquence,  that  the  menacing  but  abashed 
nobles  were  obliged  to  renounce  the  land  which  they 
had  received  in  pawn,  and  to  swear  frill  obedience.^ 

Another  year,  and  now  the  Orsini,  the  kindred  of 
the  late  Pope  Coelestine,  and  the  Scotti,  the  ▲.]>.  1202. 
kindred  of  Pope  Innocent,  are  in  fierce  strife.  The 
Pope  had  retired  for  the  summer  to  Yelletri.  He  sum- 
moned both  parties,  and  extorted  an  oath  to  keep  the 
peace.  The  senator  Pandulph  de  Suburra  seized  and 
destroyed  a  stronghold  of  the  Orsini.  Not  many 
months  elapsed,  a  murder  was  committed  on  the  person 
of  Tebaldo,  a  man  connected  with  both  families,  by 
the  sons  of  John  Oddo,  the  Pope's  cousin.  The  Or- 
sini rose ;  they  destroyed  two  towers  belonging  to  the 
senator  of  Rome.     They  were  hardly  prevented  from 

^  Gesta,  c.  184.  ^'Adhiic  els  minantibiis  et  resistentibafl  ooegit  nobilos 
antedictos,  ut  pignoris  oontnicta  rescisso,  mandAtis  ipaiuB  se  per  omnia 
paritnros  jurementis  et  fide  janionflnu  piromiBenmt." 
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exposing  the  body  under  the  windows  of  the  palace  (£ 
the  Pope's  brother,  under  those  of  the  Pope  himself. 
^.i».  uoe.  In  the  next  year  arises  new  strife  on  an  affidr 
of  disputed  property.  The  Pope  is  insulted  during 
a  solemn  ceremonial.  The  Pc^'s  adversaria  make 
over  the  contested  land  to  the  s^iate  and  the  people 
of  Rome.  The  P<^  protests,  threatens  in  vain ;  the 
senator  is  besieged  in  the  Capitol.  The  Pope  finds  it 
expedient  to  leave  the  rebddious  city,  he  flies  to  Paks- 
trina,  to  Ferentino,  and  passes  the  whole  winter  at 
Anagni.     There  he  fell  dangeroudiy  ill. 

Rome,  impatient  of  his  presence,  grew  weaiy  of  lus 
absence.  In  the  interval  had  broken  out  a  new,  a 
fiercer  strife  for  a  change  in  the  constitution.  It  was 
proposed  to  abrogate  the  (^ce  of  a  single  senator,  and 
to  elect  by  means  of  twelve  middle  men,  a  senate  of 
fifty-six.  The  Pontiff  returned  amid  universal  accla- 
mations. Tet  Innocent  so  fitr  yielded  as  to  permit  one 
of  the  Peter  Leoni  house  to  name  the  senator.  He 
named  Gregory,  one  of  his  kindred,  a  man  well  disposed 
to  the  Pope,  but  wanting  in  energy.  StiU  the  contest 
continued  to  rage,  the  eloquent  Capodo  to  harangue 
the  multitude.  Above  this  anarchy  is  seen  the  calm 
and  majestic  Pope,  who,  as  thou^  weary  of  such  petty 
tumults,  and  intent  on  the  greats  affiurs  of  the  Pontif- 
icate, the  humiliation  of  sovereigns,  the  reducing  king* 
doms  to  fiefc  of  the  holy  see,  mi^t  seem,  having  quiet- 
ly acquiesced  in  the  senate  of  fifiy^six,  deliberately  to 
have  left  the  turbulent  nobles,  on  one  side  tihe  Orsinis, 
the  Peter  Leoms,  the  Capocios,  the  Baroncellis ;  on  the 
other,  the  former  senator  Pandulph  de  Suburra,  his 
own  brother  Count  Richard,  his  kindred  the  Scotti,  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  building  and  strengthening  theit 
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fortress  palaces,  and  demolishing,  whenever  they  were 
strong  enough,  those  of  their  adversaries.  To  grant 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Rome  was  the  certain  way 
to  disappoint  them,  belong  they  began  to  execrate 
the  feeble  rale  of  the  fifty-six,  and  implored  a  smgle 
senator.^  But  throughout  at  least  all  the  earlier  years 
of  his  Pontificate,  Innocent  was  content  with  less  red 
power  in  Rome  than  in  any  other  region  of  Christen- 
dom. 

n.  But  on  the  accession  of  Innocent,  beyond  the 
city  walls  and  the  immediate  territory,  all  which  be- 
longed to  or  was  claimed  by  the  Roman  see  was  in  the 
hands  of  ferocious  German  adventurers,  at  the  head 
each  of  his  predatory  foreign  troops.  Markwald  of 
Anweiler,  a  knight  of  Alsace,  the  Seneschal  of  the 
Emperor  Henry,  called  himself  Duke  of  Ravenna,  and 
was  invested  with  the  March  of  Ancona  and  all  its 
cities.  Diephold,  Count  of  Acerra,  had  large  territo- 
ries in  Apulia.  Conrad  of  Lutzenberg,^  a  Swabian 
knight,  as  Duke  of  Spoleto,  possessed  that  city,  its  do- 
main, and  Assisi.  The  estates  of  the  Countess  Matil- 
da were  held  by  Germans  in  the  name  of  Philip,  the 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Henry,  who  had  hastened  to 
Germany  to  push  his  claims  on  the  Empire.  Some 
few  cities  had  asserted  their  independence;  the  sea- 
coast  and  Salerno  were  occupied  by  Benedetto  Cari- 
somi.  Of  these  Markwald  was  the  most  formidable  •, 
his  congenial  valor  and  cruelty  had  recommended  him 

1  ^  Unds  popahu  adeo  ooepit  ezecnri,  ut  oportnerit  Dominiuii  Papam  ad 
conuBnneai  populi  petitioncm  nniim  eb  aenatoieia  conoedere.*'  The  last 
ckaptert  of  tha  Cktta  are  ftiH  of  thk  wiU  and  oonAoed  ananshj. 

*  Goniad  wat  called  Iry  the  stzanga  name  Mtbck-in-hini,  **  fly  in  hif 
liiBiii/*(Ukeoiir'*bee  in  hia  bonaet'*):  he  was  the  wildest  of  these  wild 
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to  the  especial  &yor  of  Henry.     He  had  been  named 
by  the  Emperor  on  his  death-bed  Regent  of  Sicily. 

Italy  only  awaited  a  deliverer  fixnn  the  German 
yoke.  The  annals  of  tyranny  contain  nothing  mc»ie 
revolting  than  the  crudties  of  the  Emperor  Henry  to 
his  Italian  sabjects.  While  there  was  the  profoundest 
sorrow  in  Germany  at  the  loss  of  a  monarch,  if  of 
severe  justice,  yet  who,  from  his  wisdom  and  valor,  was 
compared  with  Solomon  and  David,^  at  his  death  the 
cry  of  rejoicing  broke  forth  from  Calabria  to  Liombar- 
dy.  In  asserting  the  Papal  claims  to  the  dominion  of 
Romagna,  and  all  to  which  the  See  of  Rome  advanced 
its  pretensions.  Innocent  fell  in  with  all  the  more  gen- 
erous aq>irations  of  Italy,  with  the  common  sympathies 
of  mankind.  The  cause  of  the  Gaelfe  (these  names 
are  now  growing  into  common  use)  was  more  than  that 
of  the  Church,  it  was  the  cause  of  freedom  and  hu- 
manity. The  adherents  of  the  Ghibellines,  at  least 
the  open  adherents  (for  in  most  cities  there  was  a  secret 
if  small  Ghibelline  fiiction),  were  only  the  lords  of  the 
German  fortresses,  the  dties  they  occupied,  and  a  few  ci 
the  republics  which  dreaded  the  hostility  of  their  neigh- 
bors more  than  a  foreign  yoke,  Pisa,  Cr^nona,  Pavia, 
Mukmid.  G^ioa.  The  hour  of  deliverance,  if  not  of 
revenge,  was  come.     Innocent  summoned  Markwald  to 

1  **  Omnia  cvn  Pftp4  gandeot  de  aiorte  tTnmni .  .  • 
Hon  necat  et  cnnctl  gandeot  da  morte  wpnlti, 
Apulas  et  Calaber,  Siculus,  Tiuciisqae,  Ligarqne.** 

J,  de  CeoecmOj  Chrome  Fo8$.  JVoo.  Muratori,  t3L 
"  Ci^iis  mors  Tentoniconim  omniimi  omniboflqiie  Geimanle  popolia  lamen- 
tabflis  ett  in  atemnm,  quod  aUonnn  dhritiis  eoa  danw  reddidit,  tenoremqae 
aorom  omnibus  in  dicoitQ  natioiiibiia  per  virtutem  bellicam  incuarit,  eoaqne 
pnestantiorae  aliii  gentflMis  nimhmi  oiteodii  fbturee,  ni  morta  pneraatiii 
ibret  Per  s^iientiam  Sobnionis  et  per  foitHndinem  David  regis  sdril 
paroere  subjeetis  et  debellare  supeiboe.**  —  Tlieodorio  too  Bslefnaelu  Mar 
tene,  Coll.  Amp.  iv  4SS. 
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surrender  the  territories  of  the  Church.  Markwald 
was  conscious  of  his  danger,  and  endeavored  to  lure  the 
Pontiff  into  an  alliance.  He  offered  to  make  him 
greater  than  Pope  had  ever  been  since  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine.^  But  Innocent  knew  his  strength  in  the  nni- 
versa],  irresistible,  indelible  hatred  of  the  foreign,  the 
German,  the  barbarian  yoke :  he  rejected  the  treacher- 
ous overtures.*  City  after  city,  Ancona,  Fermo,  Osimo, 
f  ano,  Sinigaglia,  Pesaro,  lesi,  dashed  down  the  German 
banner ;  Camerina  and  Ascoli  alone  remained  fidthful 
to  Markwald.  Markwald  revenged  himself  by  sallying 
firom  the  gates  of  Ravenna,  ravaging  the  whole  region, 
burning,  plundering,  destroying  homesteads  and  har- 
vests, castles  and  churches.  Innocent  opened  the  Pa- 
pal treasures,  borrowed  large  sums  of  money,  raised  an 
army;  hurled  an  excommunication  against  the  rebel- 
lious vassal  of  the  Church,  in  which  he  absolved  all  who 
nad  sworn  allegiance  to  Markwald  from  their  oaths. 
Markwald  withdrew  into  the  south  of  Italy. 

Conrad  of  Lutzenberg,^  Duke  of  Spoleto,  beheld 
the  fiJl  of  Markwald  with  consternation ;  he  oonndof 
made  the  humblest  offers  of  subjection,  the  i'°*"°*>««- 
most  liberal  ofiers  of  tribute..    But  Innocent  knew  that 
any  compromise  with  the  Germans  would  be  odious  to 
his  Italian  subjects:  he  demanded  instant,  uncondi- 

^  "  Se  eoclesiam  magis  qaam  alii  impentores  avxissent,  amplificatarmn.*' 
—  Otto  de  S.  Blaise,  c  45;  Rainald,  sub  ann.  1298. 

<  Epist  i.  88.  **  Licet  aatem  dominas  Papa  conditionem  istam  utilem 
repataret,  qui  tatnen  mnlti  scaodalisabantar  ex  eft  taDquam  vellet  Teutoni* 
cos  in  Italia  conforere,  qui  crudeli  tyrannide  redegerant  eos  in  gravissimam 
servitutem,  in  favorem  libertatis  dedinans,  non  acceptavit  oblata.**  — 
Gesta,  Innocent,  c.  9.  Boehmer  (Begesta,  p.  vSi.)  quotes  this,  among  othei 
passages,  to  show  the  barbarity  of  the  Gennans,  the  hatred  of  the  Italians 

*  According  to  M.  Abel  (Philip  der  Hohenstaufer),  properly  Conrad  of 
Uialingen. 

YOL.  rv.  81 
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donal  Bubnussion.  Ckmrad  surrendered  all  the  patri- 
monial  domains  of  the  Pope  in  his  possession  without 
reserve;  the  other  cities  resumed  their  freedom.  On 
these  terms  Innocent  permitted  the  Cardinal  Legate  to 
receive  at  Nami  Conrad's  oath  of  unqualified  fiddity 
on  the  Gospels,  on  the  Cross,  and  on  the  Holy  Relics. 
He  appointed  the  Cardinal  San  Ghregorio  the  Gt>Temc»' 
of  the  Dukedom  of  Spoleto,  and  of  the  County  of 
Assiai  and  its  domains.  Coiiirad  retired  to  Gtermaoj. 
In  person  Innocent  visited  Reate,  Spdieto,  Perugia, 
Todi ;  everywhere  he  was  received  as  the  Sover^gn, 
as  the  deliverer.  The  Archbishop  of  Bavenna  alone 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  Innocent,  di^layed  the 
Imperial  investiture,  and  preserved  the  territories  of 
his  church.^  Throughout  Italy,  the  precarious  state 
of  the  Imperial  power,  the  sudden  rise  of  a  vigcNX)us 
Pontifical  administration,  gave  new  life  to  the  popular 
and  Italian  cause.  The  Tuscan  League,  the  Lombard 
League,  renewed  their  approaches  to  more  intimate  re- 
lations with  the  Pope ;  but  to  the  Tuscans  the  language 
of  Innocent  was  that  of  a  master.  Their  demands  to 
choose  their  own  rectors  with  a  sovereign  Prior  to  pre- 
side over  their  League,  he  answered  by  a  sununons  to 
unqualified  submission  to  him,  as  heir  to  die  Countess 
Matilda,  and  sovereign  of  the  whde  Duchy  of  Tus- 
cany. "  I  have  seen,"  he  said,  "  with  my  own  eyes, 
that  the  Duchy  of  Tuscany  belongs  of  right  to  the 
Pope."  Without  the  Papal  protection  the  League 
could  not  subsist :  he  warned  the  dties  lest,  rejecting 
it,  they  should  fell  by  the  sword  of  the  stranger.*  But 
the  most  remarkable  document  is  an  address  to  all  the 

1  Mnntor.  sob  aim.  UM. 
a  Epist  L  15,  S6. 
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cities,  in  which  the  similitude,  now  growing  into  fevor, 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  temporal  only  deriving  a  reflected  light  from 
the  spiritual,  is  wrought  out  with  careftil  studj.^  But 
as  regarded  Italy,  hoth  powers  met  in  the  supreme 
Pontiff.  The  Ghibelline  city  of  Pisa  was  placed  under 
an  interdict  for  presuming  to  assert  its  daring  indepen- 
dence of  the  League :  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
interdict  was  haughtily  and  ungraciously  granted. 

The  German  dominion  was  driven  into  the  South : 
there  it  was  still  strong  from  the  occupation  of  the 
chief  fortresses.*  Constantia,  the  widow  of  Henry,  now 
Queen,  or  at  least  left  natural  guardian  of  the  realm, 
deemed  it  prudent,  or  was  actuated  by  her  own  incli- 
nations, to  separate  herself  from  the  German  cause,  and 
to  throw  herself  and  her  son  upon  the  native  interest. 
She  sent  three  Neapolitan  nobles  to  demand  q^^^ 
her  in&nt  son  Frederick  from  lesi,  where  he  ^"■*«****- 
had  been  brought  up  by  the  wife  of  Conrad  of  Lutzen- 
berg;  she  caused  him  to  be  crowned  in  Palermo  as 
joint  sovereign  of  Sicily.  She  disclaimed  Markwald 
the  Duke  of  Ravenna,  and  declared  him  an  enemy  to 
the  king  and  to  the  kingdom.  She  commanded  the 
foreign  troops  to  leave  Sicily ;  they  retired,  reluctanl 
and  brooding  over  revenge,  to  the  castles  on  ihe  main- 
land. She  submitted  to  request  the  investiture  of  the 
realm  for  her  son  as  a  fief  from  the  Papal  See.  Inno^ 
cent  saw  his  own  strength,  and  her  weakness.  He 
condescended  to  her  petition  on  the  condition  of  her 
paying  due  allegiance  to  him  as  her  lord  for  the  king' 

1  Bpist  i.  401,  and  in  the  Gesta. 

*  Sjdst.  L  35.    **  Marcualdam  imperii  seneschalcam  com  Tentonldi  oair 
Bilms  d«  regno  exdusit**  —  Rich.  San  Germ. 
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dom  of  Naples  and  Sidlj,  the  patrimony  of  the  H0I7 
See.^  He  seized  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  hard 
terms,  the  revocation  of  certain  privileges  which  had 
been  granted  by  his  predecessors  to  the  fidthfid  Nor- 
man princes  as  the  price  of  their  fidelity.  Constantsa 
silently  }rielded;  she  received  a  bull,  which  in  the 
strongest  terms  proclaimed  the  absolute  feudal  si]f)eri- 
ority  of  the  Pope  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  Sicily :  that  extraordinaiy  pretension,  grounded  on 
no  right  but  on  the  assertion  of  right,  had  now,  by  its 
repeated  assertion  on  one  part,  its  feeble  denial  or  ac- 
ceptance on  the  other,  grown  into  an  established  usage. 
The  bull  pronounced  that  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  be- 
longed to  the  jurisdiction  and  to  the  property  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Queen  was  to  swear  allegiance, 
her  son  to  do  so  directly  he  came  of  age.  A  tribute 
was  to  be  paid.  The  bishops,  under  all  circumstances, 
had  the  right  of  appeal  to  Rome ;  all  offences  of  the 
clergy,  except  high  treason,  were  to  be  judged  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Sicily  became  a  subject-kingdom, 
a  province  of  the  Papacy,  under  the  constant  super- 
intendence of  a  Legate. 

Before  the  bull  had  been  prq)ared,  Constantia  fell 
ill.  Either  in  an  access  of  devotion,  or  of  maternal 
solicitude  for  her  infimt  son,  for  whom  she  would  se- 
cure the  most  powerful  protection,  she  bequeathed  him 
to  the  guardianship  of  his  liege  lord  the  Pope.^  Inno- 
cent accepted  the  charge ;  in  his  consolatory  letter  to 
the  child,  he  assured  Frederick,  that  though  God  had 
visited  him  by  the  death  of  his  fether  and  mother, 
he  had  provided  him  with  a  more  worthy  fether  — 

1  Epist  L  410,  418. 

>  Innocent,  Epist  i.  S2S. 
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his    own   yicar    on    earth ;    a    better    mother  —  the 
Church.1 

Constantia  died  on  the  27th  of  November.^  Inno^ 
eent  was  thus,  if  he  could  expel  the  Germans,  a.d.  ii96. 
virtually  King  of  Sicily,  master  of  his  own  coMtantia. 
large  territories,  and  as  the  ally  and  protector  of  the 
great  Republican  Leagues  the  dominant  power  in  Italy ; 
ttnd  all  this  in  less  than  one  year  after  his  accession  to 
the  Papal  throne.* 

But  the  elements  of  discord  were  not  so  easily  awed 
into  peace.  The  last  will  of  Constantia,  besides  the 
guardianship  of  the  Pope,  had  appointed  a  Council  of 
Regency:  the  Chancellor,  the  subtle  and  ambitious 
Walter  of  Palear  Bishop  of  Troja  (whose  brothers,  and 
perhaps  himself,  were  in  dangerous  correspondence  with 
Markwald),  the  Archbishops  of  Palermo,  Monreale, 
and  Capua.  She  trusted  not  to  the  unrewarded  piety 
or  charity  of  the  Pontiff:  for  the  protection  of  her  son 
Sicily  was  to  pay  yearly  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  * 
all  his  other  expenses  were  to  be  charged  on  the  reve- 
nue of  the  kingdom.  But  her  death  opened  a  new 
scene  of  intrigue  and  daring  to  Markwald.  He  re- 
sumed the  title  of  Seneschal  of  the  Empire,  laid  claim 
to  the  administration  of  Sicily  and  the  guardianship  of 

1  Epist.  i.  565. 

<  Aged  45;  a  year  and  19  days  after  her  husband. 

>  He  interfered  soon  after  in  the  affiurs  of  the  Lombard  League.  Parma 
and  Piacenza  had  quarrelled  about  the  poesession  of  Borgo  San  Domino. 
He  commanded  his  legate  to  take  counsel  with  the  bishops  to  keep  the 
peace;  threatened  excommunication,  and  ordered  the  castle  to  be  placed  in 
his  own  hands. — Epbt.  ii.  80. 

4  The  tarini  varied  in  yalue.  The  ounce  of  gold,  about  21  grammes,  10 
cent  (French  weight),  was  divided  into  24  tarini.  Its  value  would  be 
About  3  francs,  63  c.,  75  m.  The  80,000  w)uld  amount  to  about  79,195 
francs.  M.  Cherrier  estimates  that  it  waild  represent  ive  times  th« 
■mount  in  present  monej.  —  Lutte  des  Papea,  ii.  40,  note 
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the  in&nt  soverei^,  alleging  a  testament  of  the  Em- 
peror, which  invested  him  in  that  charge.  The  noUes 
of  Sicily,  however  they  might  dread  or  detest  the 
Germans,  w^e  not  mcnre  disposed  to  be  the  mere  min- 
isters of  the  Pope.  They  received  the  Legate  who 
came  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  with  cold- 
ness ;  he  returned  to  Rome.  Markwald,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  placed  himsdif  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  band 
of  adventurers :  he  fell  on  the  town  of  St.  Germano, 
and  had  almost  become  master  of  the  great  monastery 
of  Monte  Casino,  which  was  defended  for  eight  days 
by  a  garrison  of  the  Pope,  and  in  which  several  car- 
dinals had  taken  refuge.  On  the  day  of  St.  Maur, 
A.i>.  1198.  the  beloved  companion  of  St.  Benedict,  the 
serene  sky  was  suddenly  clouded;  a  t^rific  storm 
broke  out,  overthrew  the  tents  of  Markwald's  army, 
and  caused  such  a  panic  dread  of  the  avenging  saint, 
that  they  fled  on  all  sides.^  Innoc^it  issued  a  proc- 
.  lamation  summoning  the  whole  realm  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  to  arms.  He  reminded  them  of  their  sufferings 
under  Markwald  and  Markwald's  master;  how  their 
princes,  and  even  the  clergy,  had  been  tortured,  muti- 
lated, blinded,  roasted  (as  he  says)  before  slow  fires.* 
The  Pope  had  not  spared  die  Papal  treasures :  he  had 
assembled  troops  for  their  aid  from  Lombardy,  Tusca- 
ny, Romagna,  Campania.  In  his  warlike  address  to 
the  clergy,  they  were  commanded  on  every  Sunday, 

1  **Cepit  more  Ttukmko  in  temun  monaBtflrii  denBTire.**— Rich  8m 
Germ,  ad  119S.  It  is  remarkable  that  Imiocent  Bays  not  a  wcNnd  fai  his  let- 
ters of  the  miracle;  he  ascribee  the  dieoomfitort  of  Markwald  to  the  vakif 
of  the  barona  and  knights  who  had  taken  arms  on  hia  side. 

s  **  Vix  est  aliqois  in  toto  regno,  qui  in  se  ▼«!  snis,  penonlk  vtH  reboa 
eonsangoineis  vel  amids,  grave  non  incunrerit  per  Tentonkoe  detrines 
turn."—  Re^.  Innocent.  No.  ii. 
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and  on  every  festival,  to  renew  the  solemn  excommuni" 
cation,  with  quenched  candles  and  tolling  bells,  against 
Markwald  and  all  his  accomplices.^  Markwald  had 
again  recoorse  to  craft  and  dissimulation.  Through 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  (who  was  in  Rome  on  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Land)  he  made  offers  to  the 
Pope  which  showed  that  he  thought  Innocent  as  un- 
scrupulous as  himself.  He  asserted  the  bastardy  of 
Frederick ;  proposed  that  Innocent  should  invest  him, 
Markwald,  with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  He  would 
pay  the  Pope  at  once  the  enormous  sum  of  20,000 
ounces  of  gold ;  *  the  like  sum  on  being  put  in  posses- 
sion of  Palermo,  He  would  double  the  annual  tribute, 
and  rule  the  island  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Pope.  These  offers  being  rejected,  he  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  and  passionate  desire  of  spiritual  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Church.  It  was  a  strange  contest ;  Mark- 
wald endeavoring  by  humble  civilities,  by  menaces,  by 
lavish  offers,  to  extort  absolution  on  the  easiest  terms 
from  the  Cardinals.  He  declared  himself  ready  to 
swear  unreserved  obedience  in  spiritual  matters,  in 
temporal  more  cautiously,  to  all  just  mandates  of  tlie 
Pope.  Legates  were  sent  to  Veroli  to  receive  his  oath 
—  Octavian  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  Guido  Car- 
dinal Presbyter  of  S.  Maria  in  Transtevere,  Ugolino 
Cardinal  Deacon  of  S.  Eustachio.  He  invited  them  to 
a  banquet  in  a  neighboring  convent,  and  Markwald 
himself  served  them  with  the  utmost  humility ;  but 
audible  murmurs  were  heard  at  the  close  that  they 
were  to  be  taken  prisoners,  and  compelled  to  grant  the 
unconditional  absolution.     Octavian  and  GKudo  wer« 

1  Epist  i.  557  to  566. 
«  Ottto,  ch.  xiii. 
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tightened »  Ugolino  took  courage,  and  produced  a  bull 
of  the  Pope,  with  which  the  wary  Innocent  had  pro- 
vided them,  prescribing  the  form  of  the  oath,  which 
implied  the  absolute  abandonm^it  of  the  bailiwick  of 
Sicily,  restoration  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  com- 
pensation for  plunder,  especially  of  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Casino  ;  and,  above  all,  Markwald  was  to  swear 
to  respect  the  persons  of  all  ecclesiastics,  especially  <^ 
the  Cardinals  of  the  Church.  There  was  a  wild  and 
threatening  tumult  among  the  German  soldiery  and 
the  populace  against  the  Cardinals.  But  Markwald 
had  not  the  courage  to  proceed  to  violence.  The  Leg- 
ates were  permitted  to  return  to  Yeroli:  Maikwald 
took  the  prescribed  oath,  and  received  absolution. 

But  the  absolution  thus  obtained  at  Yerofi  by  a 
May,  1199.  feigned  submission  was  soon  forfeited.  Mark- 
wald would  not  renounce,  he  still  affected  the  title  ci 
guardian  of  Sicily :  he  called  himself  Seneschal.  In 
this  name  the  jealous  sagacity  of  Innocent  detected 
latent  pretensions  to  the  protectorate.  An  excom- 
munication more  fiill,  if  possible,  more  express,  more 
maledictory,  was  hurled  against  the  recreant  German. 
Every  one  who  supplied  provisions,  clothing,  ships,  or 
troops  to  Markwald  fell  under  the  same  anathema.^ 
Any  clerk  who  officiated  in  his  presence  incurred  dep- 
rivation. Markwald  retired  to  Salerno;  a  fleet  from 
Ghibelline  Pisa  was  ready  to  convey  him  to  Sicily. 
He  crossed  the  straits;  received  the  submission  of 
many  cities,  was  welcomed  by  many  noble  &milie8,  by 
the  whole  Saracen  population.  Innocent  pursued  him 
with  the  strongest  manifestoes.  He  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  counts,  barons,  citizens,  and  the  whole  people  oi 

^E^ibtii.  179;  and  Hi.  980. 
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Sicily.  He  reminded  them  of  the  atrocious  craeldeB 
perpetrated  by  the  Emperor  Henry  and  his  German 
followers ;  announced  the  excommunication  of  Mark- 
wald,  the  absolution  of  all  his  adherents  from  their 
oaths  of  fidelity.  "He  is  come  to  Sicily  with  the 
pirate  William  the  Fat  to  usurp  the  throne ;  to  say  of 
the  infant  Frederick,  ^  This  is  the  heir,  let  us  slay  him, 
and  take  possession  of  his  inheritance.'  He  is  leagued 
with  the  Saracens ;  he  is  prepared  to  glut  their  throats 
with  Christian  blood,  to  abandon  Christian  wives  to 
their  lusts.''  Towards  the  Saracens,  nevertheless,  In- 
nocent expresses  himself  with  mildness ;  "  if  they  re- 
main fidthfnl  to  the  King,  he  will  not  merely  maintain, 
he  will  augment  their  privileges."  The  Pope  went 
further:  he  addressed  a  solemn  admonition  to  the 
Saracens.  "  They  knew  by  experience  the  gentleness 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  the  barbarity  of  Markwald. 
They  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  his  cruelties,  the 
drowning  in  the  sea,  the  roasting  of  priests  over  slow 
fires,  the  flagellation  of  multitudes.  He  who  was  so 
cruel  to  his  fellow  Christians  would  be  even  more  ruth- 
less to  strangers,  to  those  of  other  rites  and  other 
creeds.  He  who  could  ungratefiilly  and  rebelliously 
rise  against  the  son  of  his  liege  lord  would  little  respect 
the  rights  of  foreigners ;  all  oaths  to  them  would  be 
despised  by  one  who  had  broken  all  his  oaths  to  the 
Roman  See."^  With  still  more  singular  incongruity, 
he  assures  the  Saracens  that  he  has  sent  as  their  pro- 
tectors the  Cardinal  of  St.  Laurence  in  Lucina,  the 
Archbishops  of  Naples  and  Tarentum,  as  well  as  his 
own  rdatives  John  the  Marshal  and  Otho  of  Palum- 
bria.^      Markwald,    notwithstanding    these    denuncia 

1  Bpist  &  S96.  SEiMst  i.  489.    Kor.  94,  U0O. 
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tions  and  addresses,  panned  his  way  and  appeared  be< 
fore  Palermo. 

In  ApuUa,  warlike  cardinals,  and  even  James  the 
Marshal,  the  consin  of  the  Pope,  though  he  showed 
considerable  military  skill  as  well  as  valor,  were  no 
antagonists  against    the  disciplined   and    experienced 
(Germans,  Diephold,  and  Frederick  Malati,  who  held 
Calabria.      Innocent  wanted  a  warrior  of  fame  and 
generalship  to  lead  his  forces.     France  was  the  land 
to  snpplj  bold  and  chivalrous  adventurers.    Sybilla,  the 
widow  of  Tancred  of  Sicily,  dethnmed  by  Henry,  had 
made  her  escape  from  her  prison  in  the  Tyrol.     She 
married  her  eldest  daughter  to  Walter  de  Brienne,  of 
a  noble  but  impoverished  house.     Walter  de  Brienne 
came  to  Rome  to  demand  the  inheritance  of  his  wife, 
the  principality  of  Tarentum  and  the  county  of  Lecce, 
which  Henry  had  settled  on  the  descendants  of  Tan- 
cred.    Walter  was  the  man  whom  Innocent  needed. 
He  was  at  once  invested  in  the  possession  of  Tarentum 
and  Lecce ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  sworn  to  assert  no 
claim  to  the  kingdom,  but  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
infant  Sovereign.     Piety,  justice  and  policy,  equally 
demanded  this  security  for  the  P<»itiff,  as  guardian  of 
Frederick ;  a  security  precarious  enough  from  a  power- 
ful, probably  an  ambitious  stranger.     Walter  returned 
to  France  to  levy  troops.     Markwald,  in  the  mean 
time,  with  his  own  forces  and  with  the  Saracens,  be- 
sieged  Palermo ;    the  t^apal  troops,   headed  by   the 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  the  Marshal  and  the  Legate, 
came,  the  fcHm^  directly  by  sea,  to  the  aid  of  Walter 
the  Chancellor,  who  had  refused  all  the  advances  of 
Markwald.     A  batde  took  ^kce,  in  which  Markwald 
suffered  a  total  defeat.     Magded,  the  Emir  of  the  Sar> 
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aoens,  was  slain.  In  the  baggage  of  Markwald  was 
foond,  or  said  to  be  found,  a  will  with  a  golden  seal, 
purporting  to  be  that  of  the  Emperor  Henry.  It  conn 
manded  his  wife  and  son  to  recognize  all  the  Papal 
rights  oyer  Sicilj  ;  it  bequeathed  Sicily,  in  case  of  die 
death  of  his  son,  in  the  ftdlest  terms  to  the  Pope.  It 
commanded  the  immediate  restitution  of  the  estates  of 
the  Countess  Matilda  by  the  Empire  to  the  Pope.  If 
this  will  was  made  during  the  last  illness  of  the  Em- 
peror (yet  it  contemplates  the  contingency  of  his  wife 
dying  before  him),  he  might  have  been  disposed  either 
as  leaymg  a  helpless  wife  and  an  infant  heir,  to  secure 
the  protection  of  the  Pope,  and  so  the  surrender  of  the 
Matildine  territories  may  have  been  designed  as  a  direct 
reward  for  the  confirmation  of  his  son  in  the  Empire ; 
<tf  the  whole  may  have  been  framed  in  a  fit  of  deaths 
bed  penitence.  The  suspicious  part  was  another  clause, 
bequeathing  the  duchy  of  Rayenna,  with  Bertinoro, 
and  the  march  of  Ancona,  to  Markwald;^  but  even 
this,  if  the  Duke  died  without  heirs,  was  to  revert  to 
the  Roman  See. 

The  appearance  of  Walter  de  Brienne  at  the  head  of 
a  small  but  chosen  band  of  knights ;  his  com-  Jom,  uol 
mission  by  the  Pope  as  the  leader  of  the  faithful,^  his 
rapid  successes,  his  defeat  of  Diephold  before  Capua, 
the  retreat  of  the  Qermans  into  their  fortresses,  his 
peaceful  occupation  of  Tarentum,  Lecce,  and  great 
part  of  Apulia,  alarmed,  or  gave  pretence  for  alarm, 
to  the  great  nobles  of  Sicily.     The  ambitious  church- 

1  The  will  is  in  the  GeBto,  xzvU.  It  is  of  very  doabtftd  rathentioitf. 
Could  it  have  been  finged  ij  Markwald,  to  be  produced  if  occasioii  re 
quired?  or  was  it  fVom  other  hands? 

« ♦«  Pomino  protegente  fidelet  ab  infideliboB »» — Qeeta,  c  «x. 
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man  Walter  of  Troja,  the  Chancellor,  aspired  to  the 
vacant  archbishopric  of  Palermo.  Innocent  h&d  been 
obliged  to  consent  to  his  taking  possession  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  See,  thon^  he  withheld  the  paUiom.^ 
Thz  Chancellor  had  the  strongest  apprehensions  of  the 
progress  of  Walter  de  Brienne.  A  gradnal  approxi- 
mation took  place  between  the  Chancellor  Archbisln^ 
and  Markwald.  The  Chancellor  was  to  leave  Mark- 
wald  in  undisputed  possession  of  Apniia,  Markwald  the 
Chancellor  in  that  of  Sicily.  The  fHendship  was  hol- 
low and  mistmstfol.  Each  suspected  and  accused  the 
other  of  designs  on  the  Crown  —  Markwald  for  him- 
self, Walter  for  his  brother,  Gentile  Count  of  Mann- 
pelles.  Both,  however,  were  equally  jealous  of  Waltei 
de  Brienne :  Markwald  as  already  more  than  his  equal 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Chancellor  assumed 
loyal  apprehension  for  the  endangered  rights  of  the  in- 
fimt  Frederick,  whom  the  Pope,  as  he  suspected,  would 
betray.  Innocent  was  compelled  to  justify  himself  in  a 
long  letter  addressed  to  the  young  Frederick,  whom  he 
warned  to  mistrust  all  around  him,  and  to  place  his  sole 
reliance  on  the  parental  guardianship  of  the  Pope. 
The  Chancellor  Walter  of  Troja  was  now  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  levying  money  for  the  service  of  the 
realm,  which  he  is  accused  of  having  done  in  the  most 
rapacious  manner,  not  sparing  the  lareasures,  nor  even 
the  holy  vessel  of  the  churdies.  He  might  plead,  per- 
haps, the  tribute  paid  by  the  realm  to  the  Pope.  To 
the  Papal  legate,  the  Bidiop  of  Porto,  he  professed  un- 
bounded submission,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
received  absolution.  When,  however,  he  was  com- 
manded not  to  oppose  Walter  de  Brienne,   against 

iliflj8,lS08. 
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whom  he  was  in  almost  armed  confedeiracy  with  the 
Grermans,  he  broke  fiercely  out,  as  if  in  indignant  pa- 
triotism: ^^If  St.  Peter  himself  uttered  such  command, 
he  would  not  obey ;  the  fear  of  hell  should  not  tempt 
him  to  be  gailtj  of  such  treason ; "  and  he  is  said  to 
have  blasphemed  (such  is  the  term)  against  the  Pope 
himself.^  Prom  the  presence  of  the  Legate  he  set-out 
openly  to  join  Diephold.  A  batde  took  place  near 
Ban.  Walter  de  Brienne,  though  embarrassed  by  the 
presence  and  the  fears  of  the  Legate,  gained  a  complete 
victory:  many  important  prisoners,  among  them  a 
brother  of  Diephold,  were  taken. 

But  in  Sicily  as  well  as  Naples  the  partisans  of  Wal- 
ter of  Troja,  comprehending  the  greater  part  of  the 
Norman  and  native  nobfosr^ere  now  in  alliance  with 
the  Germans.  Markwald  entered  Palermo,  and  be- 
came master  of  the  person   of  the   Einir.  Sept.  1202. 

DMtll  of 

He  died  shortly  after  of  an  unsuccessftd  oriurkwftid. 
unskilftd  operation  for  the  stone.  The  palace  and  the 
person  of  the  King  were  seized  by  a  powerful  Norman 
noble,  William  of  Capperone.  From  him  Walter  the 
Chancellor,  who  still  claimed  to  be  Bishop  of  Troja, 
and,  despite  of  the  Pope,  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  en- 
deavored by  a  long  course  of  intrigue  to  wrest  away 
the  precious  charge.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
death  of  Walter  de  Brienne,  who  was  surprised,  taken, 
and  who  died  of  his  wounds'  as  a  prisoner  of  Diephold, 
gave  back  the  ascendency  to  the  German  party.  The 
Pope  was  constrained  to  accept  their  precarious  and 
doubtftd  submission ;  to  admit  them  to  reconciliation 
with  the  Church.     Diephold  became  the  most  pewer- 

1  Geeta,  xxxiv. 

s  The  battle,  the  nth  of  Jnne,  1905. 
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ful  subject,  and  more  than  a  subject  in  tbe  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

Thus  grew  up  the  young  Frederick,  the  ward  of  flie 
Pope,  without  that  pious,  or  at  least  careM  education  ^ 
which  might  have  taught  him  respect  and  gratitude 
to  the  Holy  See;  among  Churchmen  who  conspired 
against  or  openly  defied  the  head  of  the  Church; 
taught  from  his  earliest  years  by  ev^y  party  to  mia- 
trust  the  other;  taught  by  the  Sicilians  to  hate  the 
Grermans,  by  the  Oermans  to  despise  the  Sicilians; 
taught  that  in  the  Pope  himself,  his  guardian,  there 
was  no  faith  or  loyalty ;  that  his  guardian  would  have 
sacrificed  him,  had  it  been  his  interest,  to  the  house  of 
Tancred.  All  around  him  was  intrigue,  violence,  con- 
flict Government  was  almost  suspended  throu^out 
Sicily.  The  Saracens  hardly  acknowledging  any  alle- 
giance to  the  throne,  warred  with  impartiality  against 
the  Christians  of  both  parties ;  yet  neither  had  any 
repugnance  to  an  alliance  with  the  gallant  Infidels 
against  the  opposing  party.  Such  was  the  training 
a[  him  who  was  in  a  short  time  to  wear  the  Imperial 
crown,  to  wage  the  last  strife  of  the  house  of  Ho- 
benstaufen  with  his  mother,  rather  perhaps  his  step* 
mother,  the  Church. 

1  The  Cardinal  Cencio  Savelli,  afterwards  the  mild  Hbiuffiiia  UL,  had  at 
inC  tbe  nominal  charge  of  hia  i 
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CHAPTER  IL 

INNOCENT  AND  THE  EUPIRK. 

The  Empire,  now  vacant,  might  seem  to  invite  this 
commanding  interposition  of  Innocent.  ^traMwyiti 
opened  almost  a  wider  fidd  for  the  ambition  **»*"»*»^ 
of  the  Pope,  and  for  those  exorbitant  pretensions  to 
power  which  disguised  themselves  as  tending  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  order  by  expanding  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  than  Italy  itself.  But  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  reconcile  these  vast  demands  for  what  was  called 
spiritual  freedom,  but  which  was  in  &ct  spiritual  do- 
minion, with  the  real  interests  of  Germany.  The 
prosperity,  the  peace  of  the  Empire  depend^  on  the 
strength,  the  influence,  the  unity  of  the  temporal  pow- 
er ;  the  security,  the  advancement  of  the  Papacy  on 
its  weakness  and  its  anarchy.  A  vigorous  and  uncon- 
tested Sovereignty  could  alone  restrain  the  conflicting 
states,  and  wisely  and  temperately  administered,  might 
advance  the  social  conditiim  of  Germany.  At  all 
events,  such  sovereignty  was  necessary  to  spare  the 
realm  from  years  of  civil  war,  during  which  armed 
adventurers  grew  up,  from  their  impregnable  castles 
warring  against  each  other,  defying  all  government, 
wasting  the  land  with  fire  and  sword,  preventing  cul- 
ture, inhibiting  commerce,  retarding  civilization.  But 
a  powerful  Emperor  had  always  been  found  formidable 
to  the  Church,  at  least  to  the  temporal  rule  of  the 
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Papacy;  his  claims  to  Italian  dominion  were  onlj 
suspended  by  his  inability  to  enforce  them ;  and  the 
greater  his  strength,  the  less  the  independence  of  the 
German  prelacy.  The  Emperor  either  domineered 
over  them,  or  filled  the  important  sees  with  his  own 
favorites.  The  Pope  could  not  but  remember  the  long 
strife  of  his  predecessors  with  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen  ;  in  them  was  centred  all  the  hostility,  all  the 
dai\ger  of  Ghibellinism ;  l^ey  seemed  bom  to  be  im- 
placable foes  of  the  Papacy :  he  might  naturally  shrink 
in  execration  at  the  recent  cruelties  of  Henry,  though 
he  could  hardly  augur  in  l^e  infimt  King  of  Sicily 
80  obstinate  an  antagonist  to  his  successors  as  Fred- 
erick n. 

The  perpetuation  of  the  Empire  in  this  haughty 
house  was  in  itself  a  cause  of  serious  appreh^ision ; 
it  added  immeasurably  to  the  Impmal  power,  and 
every  subordinate  consideration  must  be  sacrificed  to 
the  limitation  of  that  power. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Henry,  his  brother 
Philip  rettwi  Philip?^  abandoning  his  first  intention  of  de- 
toctomany.  gccuding  to  the  south,  and  <rf  taking  with 
him  the  young  Frederick,  hastened  to  the  Alps,  which 
he  reached  not  without  difficulty,  pursued,  even  men- 
aced, by  the  murmurs  and  imprecations  of  the  Italians. 
Already  had  Henry  in  his  lifetime  obtained  the  oath 
of  msxiy  of  the  G^erman  princes  to  his  infent  son,  at 
King  of  the  Romans  and  heir  of  the  Empire.  Philip 
at  first  asserted,  and  seemed  honestly  disposed  to  aasert 


1  Philip  had  been  intended  for  holy  ordeoni,  wis  pnmti  of  AixtoCW 
pelle,  had  been  chosen  Bishop  of  Wortzbniig  m  llOL  bi  1194  he  aeoooH 
ponied  the  Emperor  to  Apulia;  was  named  Duke  of  Tuscany,  1196;  Hairiaj 
to  the  Princesp  Irene;  Doke  of  Swabia,  1190. 
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the  claims  of  his  nephew ;  but  an  infant  Emperor  wai 
too  contrary  to  Grerman  usage,  manifestlj  so  unsuited 
to  l^e  difficult  times,  that  Philip  consented  to  be 
chosen  King  by  a  large  body  of  princes  and  iiaiohe. 
of  prelates  assembled  at  Mulhausen.^  But  the  adverse 
party  had  not  been  inactive.  The  soul  of  this  party 
was  Adolph  of  Altena,  the  powerful,  opulent,  and 
crafty  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  The  great  prelates  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  neighboring  princes  seemed  to  claim 
a  kind  of  initiative.  The  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  Con- 
rad of  Witdesbach,  was  absent  in  the  Holy  Land;^ 
the  Archbishop  of  Treves  appeared  at  first  on  the  side 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  They  met  at  Ander- 
nach,  and  professed  surprise  that  the  rest  of  the  princes 
were  so  slow  in  joining  the  legitimate  Diet.  They  de- 
termined, of  themselves,  to  raise  up  an  antagonist  to 
the  house  of  Hohenstaufen.  Three  princes  for  differ- 
ent reasons  refused  to  embark  in  the  perilous  contest. 
Richard  of  Cornwall  was  at  length  conscious  of  his 
folly  in  aspiring,  as  he  had  too  often  done,  to  the  Em- 
pire. Berthold  of  Zahringen,  who  had  once  yielded, 
withdrew  from  prudence,  or  rather  avarice.^  Bernard 
of  Saxony,  as  feeling  himself  unequal  to  the  burden 
of  Empire,  and  already  pledged  to  the  cause  of  Philip. 
The  prelates  turned  their  thoughts  at  length  to  the 
house  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the  irreconcilable  adversary 
of  the  house  of  Swabia.  Henry,  the  eldest  otho. 
son,  was  engaged  in  the  Crusades ;  the  second,  Otho, 

1  At  Arnstadt,  in  ThoringU,  according  to  Boehmer,  Pref.  p.  ix.  Com- 
pare tho  passage  as  to  the  spontaneous  offer  of  the  princes. 

<  Conrad  of  Badensbuig,  Bishop  of  Hildesheim,  later  of  Wortsborg,  onoe 
a  fellow-stndent  of  Thomas  h  Becket,  was  also  in  the  Holy  Land;  as  als« 
the  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  Lion. 

<  AnnaL  Argentin. 

VOL.  IT.  '  32 
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since  the  house  had  fallen  under  the  ban  of  the  Em- 
pire, had  resided  at  the  court  of  England,  under  the 
protection  of  Richard  of  Cornwall.  By  his  valoi  he 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  his  uncle.  King  Richard 
Casui  de  Lion :  he  had  been  created  first  Count  of 
York,  afterwards  Count  of  Poitou.  Otho  could  not 
have  hved  under  a  better  training  for  the  fostering  hia 
hereditary  hatred  and  thirst  of  revenge  against  the 
house  of  Hohenstaufen,  or  for  the  love  of  chivalrous 
adventure.  He  had  nothing  to  lose,  an  imperial  crown 
to  win.  His  uncle,  Richard  of  England,  could  ne^er 
A j>.  U98.  forget  his  imprisonment  in  Germany,  and  die 
part  taken  by  the  Emperor  in  that  galling  and  dis- 
graceful transaction.  The  perfidy  and  avarice  of 
Henry  were  to  be  visited  in  due  retribution  on,  his 
race.^  Otho  set  forth  on  his  expedition,  to  gain  the 
Imperial  crown,  well  furnished  with  English  gold,* 
with  some  followers,  and  with  provisions  c«f  war.  In 
May  he  was  proclaimed  Emperor  at  Cologne ;  he  was 
declared  the  champion  of  the  Church :  he  owed  his 
election  to  a  few  Churchmen.  The  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne either  represented,  or  pretended  to  represent,  be- 
sides his  own  vote,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  Eng- 
lish gold  bought  the  avaricious  Archbishop  of  Treves. 
The  Flemish  nobles,  allied  with  England,  were  almost 
unanimous  in  favor  of  Otho ;  many  other  princes,  who 

1  By  the  English  account  King  Richard  l^  his  money  initiatwi  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Archbishop  Adolph;  he  bought  the  crown  for  Otho:  **Rex 
Bichaidus  divitiis  et  oonsiliis  pollens,  tantum  egit  maneribns  et  xenils  snis 
erga  Archepiscopiim  Colonitt  et  erga  proceres  imperii,  qaod  omnibos  allis 
omissis,  Othonem  nepotem  suom,  mine  stnnnitatis  et  elegantis  corporis 
adolescentem  elegerint"  —  Badulph.  Goggeshal,  ap^  Martene,  r.  SSL 
Philip  asserts  this  hi  his  letter  to  the  Pope.  —  Apnd  Innocent,  E|^  t  747. 

3  According  to  Arnold  of  Lubeck,  50,000  marks.  **  Qosb  in  sommariif 
teebant  qomquaglnU  dextnuriL**  ~  o.  vu.  17. 
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had  returned  firom  the  Crosades  on  the  news  of  the 
Emperor's  death,  jomed  either  from  love  of  war^  re- 
spect for  the  Church,  or  hatred  of  the  Hohenstaufen, 
the  growing  party. 

Nothing  can  be  more  sublime  than  the  notion  of  a 
great  supreme  religious  power,  the  representative  of 
God's  eternal  and  immutaUe  justice  upon  earth,  ab 
solutelj  above  all  passion  or  interest,  interposing  with 
the  commanding  voice  of  authority  in  the  quarrels  of 
kings  and  nations,  persuading  peace  by  the  unimpeach 
able  impartiality  of  its  judgnrents,  and  even  invested  in 
power  to  enforce  its  unerring  decrees.  But  the  sub- 
limity of  the  notion  depends  on  the  arbiter's  absolute 
exemption  Scorn  the  unextinguishable  weaknesses  of 
human  nature.  If  the  tribunal  commands  not  unques- 
tioning respect ;  if  there  be  the  slightest  just  suspicion 
of  partiahty  ;  if  it  goes  beyond  its  lawfiil  province ;  if 
it  has  no  power  of  compelling  obedience  ;  it  adds  but 
another  element  to  the  general  confusion  ;  it  is  a  parti- 
san enlisted  on  one  side  or  the  other,  not  a  mediator 
conciliating  conflicting  interests,  or  overawing  the  col- 
lision of  factions.  Yet  such  was  the  Papal  power  in 
these  times  :  often,  no  doubt,  on  the  side  of  justice  and 
humanity,  too  often  on  the  other ;  looking  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  alone,  assumed,  but  assumed  with- 
out ground  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Christendom  and 
mankind ;  the  representative  of  fallible  man  rather  than 
of  the  infallible  God.  Ten  years  of  strife  and  civil  war 
in  Grermany  are  to  be  traced,  if  not  to  the  direct  insti- 
gation, to  the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  Pope  Innocent 
UI. 

It  was  too  much  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  obtain 
the  influence  of  the  Pope  in  their  &vor,  not  to  incline 
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them  outwardly  at  least  to  sobmit  their  claims  to  his 
investigation.  But  it  was  almost  as  certain  tliat  one 
party  at  least  would  not  abide  by  his  un&vorable  de- 
cree :  and  however  awftil  the  power  of  excommunicar 
don  with  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Pope 
would  endeavor  to  compel  obedience,  in  no  instance 
had  the  spiritual  power,  at  least  in  later  days,  obtained 
eventual  success. 

Innocent  assumed  a  lofty  equity ;  but  the  house  of 
o^ndoetof  Henry  the  Lion  had  ever  been  devoted  to  the 
iDBooent.  Pope  ;  the  house  of  Swabia  ungovernable,  if 
not  inimical.  His  first  measure  against  Philip  was  one 
of  cautious  hostility.  PhiUp  was  already  under  the  ban 
of  the  Church  —  I.  As  implicated  with  his  brother  in 
the  cruelties  exercised  against  the  fiunily  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Tancred,  the  rival  fevwed  by  the  Pope  for  the 
throne  of  Sicily.  U.  As  having  held  by  Imperial  grant 
the  domains  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  to  which  the 
vTeb-uas.  Popes  maintained  their  right  by  anathema 
against  all  who  should  withhdd  them  from  the  See. 
The  Bishop  of  Sutri  was  sent  as  Liegate  to  demand  of 
PhiUp  the  immediate  release  of  Sybilla,  the  widow  of 
Tancred,  and  of  her  daughters,  who  were  imprisoned 
in  Grerraany,  as  well  as  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno 
their  partisan.  The  German  prelates  of  the  Bhine 
were  commanded  to  support  this  demand,  to  sequester 
the  goods  of  all  who  had  presimied  to  assist  in  the  in* 
carceration  of  an  Archbishop,  in  itself  an  act  of  sacri- 
lege.^ The  Chapter  of  Mentz,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Primate,  was  to  pronounce  an  interdict  not  only  on 
those  concerned  in  the  imprisonment,  and  the  whole 
city  in  which  it  had  taken  place ;  but  also  to  bring 

1  EpiBt.  i.  24,  25. 
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under  the  ban  of  the  Chorch  all  Grerman  princes  who 
did  not  heartily  strive  for  their  release :  if  satisfaction 
was  not  instantly  made,  the  ban  spread  over  the  whole 
of  Germany.^    Philip  himself  was  to  be  reminded  of 
his  state  of  excommunication}  as  nsnrper  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Church.     Only  on  his  giving  foil  satis- 
fiiction  on  both  points,  the  instantaneous  release  of  the 
prisoners,  especially  Ihe  Archbishop  of  Salerno,  and  his 
surrender  (^  all  the  lands  of  the  Roman  See,  was  the 
Bishop  of  Sutri  empowered  to  grant  absolution ;  other- 
wise Philip  could  only  receive  it  as  a  suppliant  from  the 
Pope  himsel£     Thus  the  first  act  of  the  aspirant  to  the 
Empire  was  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  almost  the 
highest  pretensions  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  a  condemr 
nation  of  his  brother^s  policy,  the  cession  of  the  lands 
of  the  Countess  Matilda.    Innocent  had  chosen  a  Ger* 
man  by  birth,  perhaps  from  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, fbr  this  important  L^ation,  in  full  confidence, 
no   doubt,   that  the  interests  of  the  Church  would 
quench  all  feelings  of  nationality.     But  either  firom 
this  nationality,  firom  weakness,  or  love  of  peace,  the 
Bishop  of  Sutri  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by 
Philip  to  stretch  to  the  utmost,  if  not  to  go  beyond, 
his  instructions.    Philip  consented  in  vague  words  to 
the  amplest  satid&ction ;  and  on  this  general  promise, 
obtained  a  secret  absolution  firom  the  Legate.    Inno- 
cent disclaimed  his  weak  envoy ;  af);erwards  degraded 
him  from  his  See,  and  banished  him  to  a  remote  monas- 
tery, where  he  died  in  shame  and  grief.^ 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  Innocent  dwells  <m  the  dns  of  the  Inxarioiis  and 
effeminate  Sioiliaas,  niie  had  been  viatted  on  that  account  hy  the  cnieltiea 
^  the  Oennans^  radier  than  on  the  tyranny  and  inhumanity-  of  the  Qer* 
«iass.— EpistM. 

s  Va^elVi,  Italia  Saora,  L  li76.    Wonne,  June  S9  119S. 
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Tel  Philip  stood  absolved  by  one  represesting  the 
Papal  autfaoritj.  This  ol^ection  to  the  valicUty  of  hif 
election  was  removed ;  and  in  most  other  respects  his 
superiority  was  manifest.  The  largest  and  most  pow- 
erful part  of  the  Empire  acknowledged  hkn  ;  his  army 
waB  the  strongest ;  the  treasures  which  his  brother  had 
brought  from  Sicily  were  lavished  with  sucoessM  prod« 
igality;  his  garrison  as  yet  occupied  Aix-la-Ghapelle, 
the  city  in  which  the  Emperors  were  crowned ;  all  the 
sacred  regalia  were  in  his  hands.  The  Rhenish  prel* 
ates  and  the  nobles  of  Flanders  stood  almost  alone  on 
the  side  of  Otho ;  bat  Richard  of  England  had  sup 
plied  him  with  large  soms  of  money ;  and  with  the  aid 
July  10, 1196.  of  the  Finnish  princes  he  made  himself  maa- 
?J^^i!^"'  ter  of  Aix-hrChapelle,  and  was  crowned  in 
juiTikiiw  *^**  ^*y  ^  ^^  Ardibishop  of  Cologne. 
Atig.  16, 1196.  Philip  celebrated  his  coronation  at  Mentx, 
but  the  highest  Prelate  who  would  perform  this  rite 
was  a  foreigner,  at  least  not  a  German,  Aimo,  Arch- 
bishop of  the  Tarentaise. 

If  Richard  of  England  was  on  one  side  in  this  con* 
Pbfiip  test,  Philip  Angostns  of  France  was  sore  to 

oflKnce.  be  on  the  other ;  and  besides  his  rivaby  with 
England,  the  King  of  France  had  personal  and  heredi* 
tary  cause  for  hostility  to  Otho;  and  with  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufen  he  had  ever  maintained  finendly  al- 
liance.^ 

Innocent  seemed  to  await  the  snbBiission  of  the  < 


1  Godef.  Hon.  Arnold  Lnbeck.  See  Von  Banmer,  iii.  p.  107.  Oerr. 
Tilb.  The  King  of  France,  writiDg  to  the  Pope:  **  Ad  httc  cub  rez  Aagfo 
t>er  file  et  nefas  peconiA  8ii4  medkmte  nepotem  wmmt  ad  imfwridem  apiee« 
conatar  introdere,  voe  nullatenns  taitroaiooem  Mlaoi,  wL  piaoet,  debetia  ad- 
mittere,  qnoniam  in  opprobrinm  corons  noetne  CQgnoocitiir  mdaBdavK** 
-  rnnoceot,  £pi8t.  i.  690. 
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to  his  artiitration ;  as  yet,  indeed,  he  was  fiilty  occiqpied 
with  the  affiiirs  of  Rome  and  Italy.  Thep^^p^ 
friends  of  Otho,  who  could  well  anticipate  bis  !"«««»• 
fitvorable  JRdgm^it,  were  the  first  to  make  their  appeal. 
Addresses  were  sent  to  Rome  in  ihe  name  at  Richard 
King  of  England,  Coont  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  the 
city  of  Milan,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  his  safira- 
gans  the  Bishops  of  Mnnster,  Minden,  Paderbom, 
Gambray  and  Utrecht,  the  Bishc^  of  Strasborg,  the 
Abbots  of  Verden  and  Corvey,  Dnke  Henry  of  Bra- 
bant, with  many  Abbots  and  Counts.  Most  of  these 
documents  promised  the  most  profound  submission  oa 
the  part  of  Otho  to  the  Church ;  specifically  abandoned 
the  detestable  practice^  of  seizing  the  goods  of  bish- 
ops and  abbots  on  their  decease,  and  pledged  all  the 
undersigned  to  the  same  loyal  protection  of  the  Church 
and  all  her  rights.  The  answer  of  Innocent  was  cour- 
teous, but  abstained  from  recognizing  the  title  of  Otho. 
>  The  civil  war  began  its  desolations.  Philip  at  first 
gained  great  advantages ;  he  advanced  almost  a*,  lus. 
to-  the  gates  of  Cologne ;  and  retreated  only  on  the 
tidings  of  the  approach  of  a  powerftd  army  from  Flan- 
ders. It  was  civil  war  in  its  most  barbarous  lawless- 
ness. Bonn,  Andemach,  and  other  towns  were  burned ; 
it  is  said  that  a  nun  was  stripped  naked,  anointed  widi 
honey,  roHed  in  feathers,  and  then  set  on  a  horse  with 
het  face  to  the  tail,  and  paraded  through  the  streets. 
Philip,  on  his  side,  wrought  by  indignation  from  his 
constitutional  mildness,  commanded  the  guihy  soldiers 
to  be  boiled  in  hot  water.  The  winter  suspended  the 
hostile  operations. 

Philip  himself  maintained  a  lofty  silence  towards 
1 "  CoDSoetodlnem  illm  detestabilen.*' 
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Rome ;  he  would  not,  it  might  seem,  compromise  the 
right  of  election  in  the  princes  and  prdates  of  the 
realm,  by  -what  might  be  construed  into  the  acknowl- 
edged arbitration  of  a  superior  authority.  A  year  had 
now  passed ;  the  war,  on  the  whole,  had  been  to  his 
advantage ;  the  death  of  Richard  of  England  had  de- 
prived Otho  of  hb  most  fbrmidable  ally.  Innocent 
could  no  longer  brook  delay;  without  his  aid  there  was 
danger  lest  the  cause  of  Otho  should  utterly  fidl.  His 
expectations  that  both  parties  would  lay  the  cause  at 
his  feet  were  disappointed ;  he  was  compelled  to  take 
the  initiative.  Unsummoned  therefore  by  general  con- 
Bent,,  appealed  to  by  but  one  party,  he  ascended  as  it 
were  his  tribunal ;  in  a  let^r  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  though  by  no  metms  c<»nmitting  himself,  he 
ullowed  his  &vorable  disposition  to  transpire  somewhat 
more  clearly.  In  an  address  to  the  Princes  and  Prel- 
ates, he  declared  his  surprise  that  a  cause  on  which 
depended  the  dignity  or  disgrace  of  the  Church,  the 
peace  and  unity  or  the  desolation  of  t^e  Empire,  had 
not  been  at  once  submitted  to  him,  in  whom  was  vested 
the  sole  and  absolute  right  of  determining  the  dispute 
in  the  first  and  last  resort.  It  was  his  duty  to  admon- 
ish them  to  put  an  end  to  this  firtal  anardiy.  He 
would  adjudge  the  crown  to  him  who  should  unite  the 
greater  number  of  suffi:«ges,  and  was  the  best  deserv- 
ing.^ The  merits  of  the  ciEise  were  thus  left  to  no  rigid 
riile  of  right,  but  vaguely  yielded  up  to  his  arbitrary 
judgment,  PhiMp^  at  the  same  time,  found  it  expe- 
dient to  announce  his  election,  not  to  submit  his  claim, 
to  the  Court  of  the  Pontifil^    He  wrote  fix>m  the  city 

1  Epist  i.  690;  date  probably  Miqr  M. 
<  Spires,  May  9S. 
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of  Spires,  that  he  had  receiyed  with  dne  honor  the 
Bishop  of  Sutri  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Anastasia,  the 
envoys  of  Ihe  Pope.  He  had  only  kept  them  in  his 
coart  to  witness  the  coarse  of  afikirs.  He  sent  them 
now  to  announce  that  by  God's  merciftd  guidance  all 
had  tnmed  out  in  his  favor,  the  obstacles  to  his  eleva^ 
tion  were  rapidly  disappearing ;  he  entreated  his  HoIi« 
uess  to  torn  an  attentive  ear  to  their  report.  At  the 
same  time  came  an  address  from  the  princes  and  prel- 
ates ;  the  list,  both  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  con- 
trasted strongly  wiUi  the  few  names  which  had  sup- 
ported the  address  of  Otho. 

Philip  Augustus  of  France  supported  the  demands 
of  Plrilip's  partisans.  Among  the  princes  were  the 
kings  of  Bohemia,  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Meran,  and  Lorraine,  the  margraves  of  Meis- 
sen, Brandenburg,  and  Moravia.  The  host  of  prelates 
was  even  more  imposing.  The  archbishops  of  Magde- 
burg, of  Treves  (who  had  perhaps  been  brought  back), 
and  Besangon;  the  Bishops  of  Ratisbon,  Freisingen, 
Augsburg,  Constance,  Eichstadt,  Worms,  Spires,  Brix- 
en,  and  Hildesheim,  with  a  large  number  of  abbots, 
Herzfeld,  Tegemsee,  Elwangen.  These  had  signed, 
but  there  were  besides  assenting  to  the  address,  Otho 
the  palatine  of  Burgundy  (Philip's  brother),  the  dukes 
of  Zahringen  and  Carinthia,  the  margraves  of  Lands- 
berg  Mid  Bohberg ;  the  palgraves  of  Thuringia,  Wit- 
Uesbach,  and  numberless  other  counts  and  nobles :  the 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the 
Bishops  of  Verden,  Halberstadt,  Merseburg,  Naum- 
burg,  Osnaburg,  Bamberg,  Passau,  Coire,  Trent,  Metz, 
Toul,  Verdun,  LiSge.  There  was  submission,  at  the 
same  time  something  of  defiance  and  menace,  in  their 
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langoage.  They  dedtfed  th«t  they  had  no  design  to 
straiten  tha  fights  of  the  holy  sea;  hat  they  oiged 
upon  the  Pope  that  he  should  net  encroach  oat  the 
rights  of  the  Empire ;  they  warned  him  against  hostil 
ity  towards  Markwald  the  seneschal  of  tha  Empire,  ana 
declared  themsdhres  ready  after  a  ^rt  repose,  with  the 
Emperor  at  their  head,  to  ondertake  ^n  expedition  to 
Rome  in  great  fim^e.^  The  Pope  rq[>li6d  to  the  prince 
and  prelates  that  he  had  heard  with  sorrow  of  the  c<m- 
tested  election ;  he  should  be  prepared  to  join  the 
Emperor  who  had  been  elected  lawftdly;  Im  should 
remember  rather  the  good  than  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
Emperor ;  it  was  by  no  means  his  dedire  to  trench  on 
his  temporal  rights,  but  to  act  fen:  the  good  of  the  em- 
pire as  of  the  church.  They  would  judge  better  of 
his  proceedings  against  Markwald,  when  better  in- 
formed, and  when  they  had  closed  th^  ears  against 
the  calumniators  of  the  Roman  see. 

Conrad  Ardibishop  of  Mentz,^  the  Primate  q£  Ger- 
many, of  noUe  fiooily,  yeneraUe  for  his  age,  his  learn- 
ing, and  his  character,  had  been  absent  in  the  Holy 
Land  throi^hout  all  these  proceedings.  To  him,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  yet  in  Palestine,  Inaoc»xt  addressed 
Hagrtiiitt.  au  epistle*  which  explained  the  state  of  die 
eontest,  manifestly  with  a  strong  bearing  towards  Otho ; 
he  dedared  that  all  his  measores  were  for  the  greatness, 
not,  as  turbulent  men  asserted,  for  the  destruction  of 

1  The  date  of  tbbaddni^  of  the  Germao  prinoea  ead  pralatat  ie  ef  Mne 
importaooa.  Hartor  placea  it  in  UM.  It  ia  dated  at  Spbea,  t.  KaL  Jaa. 
MajSS.  QeoigishinhiflBegeeUaaaiffMittoUSS;  boiif  ao,it  preoedad 
th»  coronation  both  of  Otho  and  Pliiiip.  Ton  Kaomer  plaoea  it  in  hb  tost 
iall99,inhianoteinll9S.    Boehmer  in  1901^ 

s  Conrad  held  the  cardinal  biahopric  af  8t  Sabiiia,  witii  tba  fiimmfti 
Ifenta.  — Epift.fl.  9M. 

•Ipiitii. 
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the  Eonpire.     He  enjoined  him  to  send  orders  to  hu 
diocese,  that  all  the  officers,  the  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
barons  dqtendent  on  the  church  o£  Mentz,  should  sup- 
port the  Emperor  appro¥ed  by  the  H0I7  See.     Conrad 
had  already  set  out  for  Europe,  he  passed  Nov.  e^uw. 
through  Rome ;  and  Innocent,  after  a  long  confeience, 
invested  him  in  tall  authority  to  reestablish  peace  in 
Crermany.     The  Primate,  on  his  part,  promised  to 
c<Mtte  to  no  final  determlnaticMi  without  sending  previ- 
ous information  to  the  Pope.     Oa  the  arrival  gi.  j^^^ 
of  Conrad  in  Germany  both  parties  consented  **y»^"*J^  ^ 
to  a  suspension  of  arms  until  St.  Mmrtin's  Day. 

Botb  contending  parties  sent  ambassadors  to  Inno* 
cent  Those  of  Otbo  were  urgent,  implor- j^t„„i^ 
ing,  submissive.  In  every  respect  would  the  ^  ^^^^' 
i^eUgioQs  Otho  submit  himself  to  the  wishes  ***^^^*^- 
of  the  Pope.  The  envoys  of  Philip  were  the  provost 
of  St.  Thomas  at  Strasburg,  and  a  subdeacon  of  the 
Romau  Chttrch.  P^haps  none  of  the  great  prelates 
would  trust  themselves  or  could  be  trusted  on  such  a 
mission.  To  th^ai  Innocent  seizsed  the  occasion  of 
prockuming  in  a  full  consistory  of  Cardinals  the  su- 
premacy of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal  powei .  The 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  was  cited  to  liis  purpose. 
The  subordination  of  the  kingship  to  the  priesthood 
in  Mdd^isedec  and  Alnraham;  the  inferiority  of  the 
anointed  to  him  who  anoints ;  even  Christ  the  anointed, 
is  inferior  as  to  his  manhood,  to  the  Father  by  whom 
he  is  anointed.  Priests  are  called  gods,  kings  princes ; 
the  one  have  power  on  earthy  the  other  in  heaven  ;  one 
over  the  soul,  the  other  over  the  body ;  the  priesthood 
is  as  much  more  worthy  than  the  kingship  as  the  soul 
than  the  body*     The  priesthood  is  older  than  the  king* 
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9ldp :  God  gave  Israel,  who  had  long  had  priests,  kings 
in  his  wrath.  Only  among  the  heathen  was  the  king- 
dom the  older ;  jet  eyen  Baal,  who  mled  over  Assyria 
after  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  was  yonnger 
than  Shem.  Then  came  allusions  to  the  &te  of  Eorah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  to  the  disunion  of  the  priesthood 
by  the  wicked  schismatic  Jeroboam.  From  thence  to 
modem  times  the  transition  was  bold  but  easy.  The 
happy  times  of  Innocent  II.  and  the  Saxon  Lothair 
and  their  triumph  over  Conrad  and  Anacletus  were 
significantly  adduced :  ^'  So  truth  ever  subdues  false- 
hood." The  allusion  to  Frederick  Barbarossa  was 
even  more  fine  and  subtle.  In  him  the  Empire  was 
united  while  the  Church  was  divided ;  but  the  schism 
and  he  who  fostered  the  schism  were  stricken  to  tbe 
earth.  Now  the  Church  is  one,  the  Empire  divided. 
It  concluded  with  the  assertion  that  the  Pope  had  trans- 
ferred the  Empire  from  the  East  to  the  West,  that  the 
Empire  is  granted  as  an  investiture  by  the  Pope.  ^  We 
will  read  the  letter  of  your  lord,  we  will  consult  with 
our  brethren,  and  then  give  our  answer ;  may  God  en« 
able  us  to  act  wisely  for  His  honor,  the  advantage  of 
the  Church,  and  the  welfare  of  the  EmjMre."  In  his 
reply  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  the  leam'ng  of  Inno- 
cent against  Philip,  though  yet  slightly  disguised,  was 
more  clearly  betrayed.  If  he  had  die  majori^  of 
voices  and  the  possession  of  the  regalia,  on  the  other 
hand  must  be  taken  into  account  the  illegality  of  his 
coronation,  his  excommunication  by  the  Church  firom 
which  he  had  but  firaudulently  obtained  absolution ;  the 
design  to  make  the  Empire  hereditary  in  his  house. 
The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  arraigned  in  no  mod- 
erate terms  for  presuming  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
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cBet  of  the  Empire  without  the  Pope's  previous  oon^ 
sent.^ 

The  assembly  at  Boppart  in  the  previous  year  had 
come  to  nothing.  Otho  only  appeared,  neither  Philip 
nor  his  supporters  condescoided  to  notice  the  smnmons. 
Again  the  war  broke  out,  and  raged  with  all  Jm*,  ii». 
its  ferocity.  Philip  fell  on  the  hereditary  territories  of 
the  house  of  Quelf.  The  Archbishop  of  Magdebui^ 
burned  Helmstadt ;  Henry,  the  brother  of  Otho,  rav- 
aged the  bishc^rie  of  Hitdesheim,  and  threw  himsdf 
into  Brunswick,  now  besieged  by  Philip.  Philip  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  with  great  loss  and  dishonor ;  he 
returned  to  the  Rhine,  where  his  ally  the  Bishop  of 
Worms  was  wasting  the  country  round  hisoot.87. 
own  city ;  he  obtained  a  powerful  ally  in  Conrad  of 
Scharfenech,  the  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of  Spires. 
The  death  of  the  peaceful  Primate,  Conrad  of  Mentz, 
destroyed  all  hopes,  if  hopes  there  were,  of  composing 
the  strife  by  amicable  negotiation.  A  double  election 
for  the  primacy  was  the  inevitaUe  consequence  of  the 
all-pervading  conflict.  Hardly  werd,the  last  obsequies 
paid  to  the  remains  of  Conrad  when  the  Chapter  met. 
Both  the  elected  prelates  were  men  of  noble  German 
race.  The  partisans  of  Philip  chose  Leopold  of  the 
house  of  Schonfield,  who  had  succeeded  his  uncle  in 
the  See  of  Worms.  Leopold  was  a  churchman,  strong 
in  mind,  strong  in  body,  vigorous  and  violent ;  no  less 
distinguished  for  the  qualities  of  a  warlike  leader  than 
an  able  prelate;  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  Italian 
wars,  and  at  least  had  not  restrained  his  soldiers  in  the 
plunder  of  churches :  his  enemies  described  him  as  a 
tyrant  rather  than  a  bishop ;  and  such  was  his  isiuig 

^  Epist.  ToL  L  p.  891. 
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that  he  is  said,  somewhat  later,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
burning  torches,  to  have  excommnnicated  the  P<^ 
himseUl^  The  opposite  parlj  elected  Slagfried,  of  ^ 
house  of  £[^tein,  but  Mental  being  in  possession  of 
their  adversaries,  th^  withdrew  to  Bingen  to  confirm 
their  electiion. 

Innocent  now  det^mined  to  assume  openly  ike  fonc- 
popeiDBo-  tion  of  supreme  arbiter  in  this  great  quarrd. 
^  '  The  Cardinal  Gcuido  Pierlecmi,   Bishop  €i 


Faleslanna,  appeared  in  Germany  with  a  Bull  ccmtain- 
ing  the  full  and  elabarate  jud^nent.  This  was  the 
tenor  of  the  Bull :  —  ^  It  bdoogs  to  the  Apostolic  See 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  dection  of  the  Emperor,  both 
in  the  first  and  last  resort ;  ^  in  the  first,  because  by  her 
aid  and  on  her  account  the  Empire  was  transplanted 
firom  Constantinople;  by  her  as  the  sole  authcHityfbr 
this  transplanting^  on  her  behalf  and  for  her  better  pro- 
tecticm:  in  the  last  resort,  because  the  Emperor  re* 
ceives  the  final  confirmation  of  his  dignity  firom  the 
Pope ;  is  ccmseeratecit  crowned,  invested  ia  tibe  impe- 
rial dignity  by  him.  That  which  mwt  be  sought  is  the 
lawfiil,  the  right,  the  expedient''  Innocent  proceeds  to 
discusa  at  kogUi  the  claims  of  the  tiiree  kings,'  the 
child  (Frederick  of  Sicily),  Philip,  and  Otko.  He 
admits  the  lawfiil  election,  the  oath  twice  taken,  and 
once  at  least  fireely,  by  the  Princes  of  the  Enapire  to 

i  Gmw,  Heisteib.  Diabg.  Ifirac  iL  9. 

s  It  was  the  EmpBOPor,  not  th»  Kieg  of  tilit  Q«nDaii».  IwMowt,  in  Ibt- 
027,  hdd  to  this  dhtinction.  The  Qeraums  had  fwn  ri^t  to  chooaa  their 
king,  bat  their  king,  being  also  by  eetabliahed  usage  Emperor,  cane  vndcr 
the  dh«ct  oogiiaance  of  the  Pope.  —  Epist.  1. 007. 

•  Aocoidiag  to  M.  Ahel  (Philip  der  Hohenstanftr),  tha  DeUberatio  wiy 
not  a  pablished  document;  at  all  events  it  contains  the  views  and  reason- 
ings of  Innocent  The  lesnlts  were  to  be  eommimlcaled  toihe  Prinees  ef 
the  Bminre  by  his  Leg^Oes. 


the  yaong  Fredetick.  ^  SEb  cave  k  ni^  aeea  » 
cambeatM  Ae  Apoilofic  See»  as  Oe  proCaclnr  of  the 
dphan,  to  iMintim ;  and  kat,  whm  ceaie  to  riper 
yean,  ia  hb  wiadi  at  hani^  beflA  depfiTed  of  the  Em- 
jm  hj  ike  Pi^  deaea»  ha  ahodd  heooow  heatfle  to 
the  Pope  aal  wilhdimw  the  kmgdoat  of  Napfei  from 
her  aHiyaiice  to  the  H<^  See.  Bi^  oa  the  other 
hand,  on  whom  did  thia  dection  fidl?  to  whoat  was 
this  oaih  sworn  ?  To  ose  not  merdj  me^iaUe  of  rul- 
ing the  BflBfiie,  bat  of  doiag  anjdikig ;  a  ch3d  of  two 
yean  dd,  a  duld  net  jet  baptiaed.'!  The  Deliberatkm 
enLu!ge8  on  the  ntter  unfitness  ef  a  chfld  tar  sodi  a 
high  ofiwe  in  socb  perikos  times.  ^  Woe  onto  the 
reahn,  saith  the  Seriptore,  whose  king  is  a  chBd.  Dan- 
geroos,  too,  were  it  to  the  Chareh  to  mnte  the  Enqptre 
with  the  kingdom  of  SicQj.  Yet  never  will  Frederick 
in  riper  yean  be  able  ji»tlj  to  reproach  ^he  See  c£ 
Borne  with  having  robbed  him  of  his  Enq>ire ;  it  is  his 
own  nnde  who  will  have  deprired  him  of  that  crown, 
of  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  ^a  is  even  ^ideavor- 
ing  by  his  myrmidons  to  despfnl  him  of  his  mother's 
kingffem,  did  not  the  hely  Chnieh  keep  watch  and 
ward  oyer  his  rights.^ 

^Neither  can  any  objection  be  raised  against  the 
legality  if£  the  election  of  Philip.  It  rests  upon  the 
gravity,  die  dignity,  the  number  of  those  who  chose 
him.  It  may  iq>pear  Tindictive,  and  therefore  nnbo> 
coming  in  us,  because  his  father  and  his  brother  have 
been  perseonton  of  the  church,  to  risit  their  sins  on 
Um.  He  is  m^kty  too  in  territory,  in  wealth,  in  peo- 
{^ ;  is  it  not  to  swim  against  the  stream  to  provoke  the 

1  Remark  this  proTident  anticlpadon  of  Frederick*!  fbture  caute  of  qiutf 
Ml  T  «tlt  the  See  of  Borne,  and  the  blaae  caat  on  bis  mlative. 
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enmity  of  the  powerM  against  the  Church,  we  who, 
if  we  fitvored  Philip,  might  enjoy  that  peace  which  it 
is  oar  dnty  to  ensue? 

**  Yet  is  it  right  that  we  shoold  declare  against  him. 
Onr  predecessors  have  excommunicated  him,  justly, 
solemnly,  and  canonically :  justly,  because  he  has  vio- 
lently seized  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  solemnly,  in 
St.  Peter's  church  on  a  high  festivity  during  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass.  He  has  obtained  absolution,  it  is 
true,  from  our  L^ate,  the  Bishop  of  Sutri,  but  in 
direct  contradiction  .to  our  expresfis  conunands.  Besides 
he  is  under  the  ban  pronounced  against  Markwald  and 
all,  Germans  as  well  as  Italians,  who  are  his  partisans. 
It  is  moreover  notorious  that  he  swore  fealty  to  the 
child ;  he  is  goBty  therefore  of  perjury :  he  may  all^ 
that  we  have  declared  that  oath  null ;  but  the  Israelites, 
when  they  would  be  released  from  their  oath  concem- 
mg  Gibeon,  first  consulted  tiie  Lord ;  so  should  he  first 
have  consulted  us,  who  can  alone  absolve  from  oaths. 
But  if  father  shall  succeed  to  son,  brother  to  brodier, 
the  Empire  ceases  to  be  elective,  it  becomes  hereditary ; 
and  in  what  house  would  the  Empire  be  perpetuated  ? 
—  a  house  in  which  one  persecutor  of  the  church  suc- 
ceeds to  anoth^.  The  first  Henry  who  rose  to  the 
Ehnpire  (the  Pope  goes  back  to  king  Henry  V.,  with 
whom  the  Hohenstaufen  had  but  remote  connection), 
violently  and  perfidiously  laid  hands  on  Pope  Paschal, 
of  holy  memory,  who  had  crowned  him ;  imprisoned 
him  with  his  cardinals,  whom  he  threatened  to  murder, 
until  Paschal,  in  fear  for  Henry  not  for  himself,  ap- 
peased the  madman  by  concession.  The  said  Henry 
chose  an  heresiarch  as  an  Antipope,  set  up  an  idol 
against  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  that  the  schism  lasted 
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till  the  time  of  Pope  Calixtns.  From  this  house  came 
Frederick,  who  promised  to  sabdae  the  rebellioos  Ti- 
bnrtines  to  the  See  of  Rome,  but  retained  them  as 
liegemen  of  the  Empire,  and  threatened  onr  ancestor 
the  Chancellor  Alexander,  who  asserted  the  rights  of 
St.  Peter,  that  if  it  were  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  he 
should  feel  how  sharp-edged  were  the  swords  of  the 
Germans ;  who  plotted  to  dethrone  Pope  Hadrian,  al- 
leging that  he  was  the  s<m  of  a  priest ;  who  fomented 
a  long  schism  against  Alexander;  deceived  and  be- 
-sieged  Pope  Lucius  in  Verona.  His  son  and  succes- 
sor Henry  was  accursed  even  on  his  accession,  for  he 
invaded  and  wasted  the  lands  of  St  Peter,  and  in  cofv- 
tempt  of  the  Church  cut  off  the  noses  of  some  of  the 
servants  of  our  brother.  He  took  the  murderers  of 
Bishop  Albert  among  his  followers,  and  bestowed  large 
fiefs  upon  them.  He  caused  the  Bishop  of  Osimo,  be- 
cause he  declared  that  he  hdd  his  see  of  the  apostolic 
throne,  to  be  struck  on  the  mouth,  to  have  his  beard 
plucked  out,  with  other  shameless  indignities.  By  his 
commands  Conrad  put  our  honored  brother  the  Bishop 
of  Ostia  in  chains,  and  rewarded  his  sacrilege  with 
lands  and  honors ;  he  prohibited  all  appeals  from  the 
clergy  to  Rome  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  As 
to  Philip  himself,  he  has  ever  been  an  obstinate  perse- 
cutor of  the  church ;  he  called  himself  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany and  Campania,  and  claimed  all  the  lands  up  to 
the  gates  of  the  city ;  he  is  endeavoring  even  now  by 
•the  support  of  Markwald  and  of  Diephold  to  deprive 
us  of  our  kingdom  of  Sicily.  If,  while  his  power  was 
yet  unripe,  he  so  persecuted  the  holy  church,  what 
would  he  do  if  Emperor  ?  It  behooves  us  to  oppose  him' 
before  he  has  reached  his  full  strength.     That  the  sin* 
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«f  Ae  fiUiher  are  visited  on  the  sons,  we  know  from 
holj  writ,  we  know  from  many  examples,  SraU  Jero- 
boam, Baasha.*'  Tbe  Pope  esdiaosts  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  bis  precedents. 

**  Now,  as  to  Otfao.  It  may  seem  not  just  to  faTor 
his  caose  because  he  was  chosen  but  by  a  minority ; 
not  becoming,  because  it  may  seem  that  the  Apostolie 
chair  acts  not  so  much  fit>m  good-will  towards  him,  as 
from  hatred  of  the  others ;  not  expedient  because  he  is 
less  powerful.  But  as  the  Lord  abases  the  proud,  and 
Kfts  up  the  humble,  as  he  xused  David  to  the  throne, 
so  it  is  just,  befitting,  expedient,  that  we  bestow  our  fii- 
Tor  upon  Otho.  Long  enough  have  we  delayed,  and 
labored  for  unity  by  our  letters  and  our  envoys ;  it  be- 
se^ns  us  no  longer  to  appear  as  if  we  were  waiting  the 
issue  of  events,  as  if  like  Peter  we  were  denying  the 
truth  which  is  Christ ;  we  must  ther^ore  publidy  de- 
clare oursdves  for  Otho,  himself  devoted  to  the  Church, 
of  a  race  devoted  to  the  diurch,  by  his  mother's  side 
from  the  royal  house  of  England,  by  his  &dier  "fimn 
the  Duke  oiP  Saxony,  all,  eq>ecially  his  aneester  ^e 
Emperor  Lothair,  the  loyal  sons  of  l3ie  Church ;  bira, 
therefore,  we  proclaim,  acknowledge  as  king ;  him  th«i 
we  summon  to  take  on  himself  the  imperial  crown.*' 

Innocent,  now  conmiitted  in  the  strife,  plunged  into 
it  with  all  the  en^gy  and  activity  of  his  character.  To 
every  order,  to  the  archbishops,  bishops  and  clergy^  ta 
the  prmces  and  nobles,  to  every  distinguished  individ- 
ual, the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Magdeburg,  ^ 
Archbishop  of  Aqoileia,  the  Palgrave  of  tbe  Biuei 
the  Landgrave  oF  Thuringia,  die  Song  of  Bcbemia, 
the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  of  Bxabant,  weHB  addrsned 
ktters  from  the  See  of  Borne,  admonitory,  persuasive, 
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or  enoonra^g,  accordmg  to  thmr  attachment  or  aver* 
sion  to  the  caose  oi  Otho.  The  Legate  in  France  had 
directioin  to  break  o£^  if  possible,  the  alliance  of  Philip 
Augustas  with  the  Duke  of  Swabia :  ^  John  of  Eng- 
land was  urged  to  take  more  active  measures  in  &yor 
of  Otho ;  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Palestrina  crossed 
the  Alps  with  his  co-le^ite  the  Brolber  Phil*  j^^Moy^ 
ip ;  he  had  an  interview  in  Champagne  with  ^'**^- 
the  legate  in  France,  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia. 
They  proceeded  to  laigSj  from  thence  to  Aix*larCha- 
pdle.  At  Nenss  Otho  appeared  before  the  three  Papal 
legates,  and  took  an  oath  c^  fidelity  to  the  Pope  couched 
in  die  strongest  t^rms.  He  swore  to  maintain  aU  the 
territories,  fiefs,  and  rights  of  the  See  of  Rome,  grant- 
ed by  aU  the  Emperors  downwards,  from  Liouis  the 
Pious ;  to  maintain  the  Pope  in  the  possessions  which 
he  now  holds,  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  Aost  which  he 
does  not  now  occupy ;  to  render  the  Pope  that  honor 
and  obedience  whidi  has  ever  been  rendered  by  the 
pious  Catholic  Emperors.  He  swore  to  omduct  him- 
self as  to  the  afiairs  of  the  Soman  peopb,  the  Lombard 
and  Tuscan  leagues,  acccmling  to  Ae  Pope's  counsel, 
as  also  in  any  treaty  of  peace  widi  the  King  of  France. 
*^  If  on  my  account  the  Churdi  of  Rome  is  involved 
m  war,  I  will  aid  it  with  money.  This  oath  shall  be 
renewed  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  in  writ-  ,^^^  j^^^^ 
ing  when  I  shall  receive  the  imperial  crown."  g2S?*°" 
The  Cardinal  Guido  departed  to  Cologne ;  J^«.mm- 
in  the  name  of  Innocent  he   proclaimed  Otho  Em 

^  Rather  Uter  the  Pope  endeavors  to  almrm  Philip  Augtutu.  Philip 
(tfie  Bmpeiror),  he  sajm,  liad  daimed  the  gtiardSanihip  «f  ¥^pederlek  II.  and 
the  poiMSBion  of  Sicily.  If  he  had  gained  this  **  in  siipeii>iam  ektos  aliod 
sogitacet,  et  reffwun  Francomm  sibi  disponeret  subjngare,  sicut  oHm  die- 
pMUerat  frster  ejus  Henrictis.'*  —  Epist  i.  717.    Bid  Innocent  believe  this^ 
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peror,  amid  the  applauise  of  Otho^s  partisans.  He  await 
Jane  29.  ed  the  conconrse  of  prelates  and  nobles  which 
fttooiogM.  he  had  siinmioned  to  Cologne:  few  came; 
some  even  of  the  bishc^  closed  their  doors  against  the 
messengers  of  the  Legate.  Again  he  summoned  them 
to  Conrey,  and  began  to  tJireateh  the  interdict.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Bingen,  where  he  spoke  more  openly 
of  the  interdict.  From  Bingen  letters  were  writ- 
8^.8,iaoi.  ten  to  the  Pope,  describing  the  progress  of 
Otho's  affairs  as  triumphant.  ^^  Nothing  now  is  heard 
of  Philip  and  his  few  partisans ;  with  him  as  under 
Gt)d's  displeasure  everything  fitils,  he  can  gather  no 
army ;  wlale  Otho  will  soon  appear  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men."  The  Cardinal  could  hardly  intend  to 
deceive  the  Pope,  he  was  no  doubt  himself  deceived. 
Ffaiup'8  At  that  very  time  were  assemUed  at  Bam- 
BemiMiv.  berg,  the  Archbishops  of  Magdeburg  and 
Bremen,  the  Bishops  of  Worms,  Passau,  Batbbon, 
Constance,  Augsburg,  Eichstadt,  Havelbei^,  Branden- 
burg, Meissen,  Naumburg,  and  Bambierg;  the  Abbote 
of  Fulda,  Herzfeld,  and  Eempten ;  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  Dukes  <^  Saxony,  Austria,  Steyermark, 
Meran,  2jahringen,  the  ^^  Stadtholder  of  Bujqgundy," 
and  a  number  of  otiber  princes.  They  expre^ed 
themsdves  in  terms  of  which  the  contemptuonsness 
was  but  lightly  vdled.  They  refused  to  believe  (rea- 
son would  not  admit,  loyal  simplicity  would  not  b^ 
lieve)  that  the  unseemly  language  which  the  Bishc^ 
of  Palestrina,  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  L^ate  of 
the  Pope,  presumed  to  hold  regarding  the  Empire, 
had  been  authorized  by  the  admirable  wisdom  of  the 
Pope,  or  the  honored  conclave  of  the  Cardinals. 
^*  Who  has  ever  heard  of  sucL  i  resumption  ?     What 
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proof  can  be  adduced  for  pretensions,  of  which  history, 
authentic  documents,  and  even  &ble  itself  is  silent  ? 
Where  have  ye  read,  ye  Popes  I  where  have  ye  heard, 
ye  Cardinals  1  that  your  predecessors  or  your  legates 
hare  dared  to  mingle  themselves  up  with  the  election 
of  a  king  of  the  Romans,  either  as  electors,  or  as  judges  ? 
The  election  of  the  Pope  indeed  required  the  assent  of 
the  Emperor,  till  Henry  I.  in  his  generosity  removed 
that  limitation.  How  dares  his  holiness  the  Pope  to 
stretch  forth  his  hand  to  seize  that  which  belongs  not 
to  him  ?  There  is  no  higher  council  in  a  contested 
election  for  the  Empire,  than  the  Princes  of  the  Em- 
pire. Jesus  Christ  had  separated  spiritual  from  tempo- 
ral affidrs.  He  who  serves  God  should  not  mingle  in 
worldly  matters  ;  he  who  aims  at  worldly  power  is  un- 
worthy of  spiritual  supremacy.  Punish,  therefore, 
most  holy  Father,  the  Bishop  d  Palestrina  for  his  pre- 
sumption, acknowledge  Philip  whom  we  have  chosen, 
and,  oiitis  your  duty^  [prepare  to  crown  him." 

Innocent  replied  in  somewhat  less  dictatorial  and  im- 
perious language ;  ^^  it  was  not  his  intention  nor.  2. 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  electors,  but  it  was 
his  right,  his  duty,  to  examine  and  to  prove  the  fitness 
of  him  whom  he  had  solemnly  to  consecrate  and  to 
crown."  ^  His  Legates  had  instructions  to  proceed 
with  the  greatest  caution,  to  pause  before  they  pro- 
okimed  the  direct  excommunication  of  the  great  prel- 
ates of  the  realm.  These  prelates  were  already  under 
the  ban,  which  comprehended  the  partisans  of  Philip. 

1  Kon  enim  elegimtu  nos  penonam,  sed  electo  ab  eonun  parte  mi^ori 
^Iimooeiit  had  up  to  this  time  acknowledged  the  eleOioii  of  Otho  to  have 
been  l^  a  minori^)  qui  vocem  habere  in  imperatoris  electione  noscnntur, 
et  ubi  deboit,  et  a  quo  debuit  coronato,  favorem  prsstitimus  et  pnestamua 
-EpietLTll. 
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But  of  the  virtual  or  direct  excomnmnication  they 
were  equally  contemptaons :  not  a  prelate  was  es- 
tranged from  Philip  or  attached  to  Otho,  hj  the  terror 
of  the  Papal  censures.  This  array  of  ahnost  all  the 
great  ecclesiastics  of  (Germany  against  the  Pcq^e  dur 
ing  this  whole  contest  is  remarkable,  but  intdligible 
enough.  Almost  all  the  richer  and  more  powerful 
Bishoprics  were  held  by  sons  or  kinsmen  of  the  noble 
houses  ;  they  were  (German  prinees  as  well  as  Gterman 
prelates. .  The  surrey  of  the  order  shows  at  once  the 
ecclesiastical  state  of  the  realm,  and  unfolds  the  nature 
of  the  strife.  The  rivak  for  the  Primacy,  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Mentz,  were  both  of  noUe  houses  —  Leo- 
pold of  the  house  of  Schonfdd,  Signed  of  that  of 
Eppstein.  Leopold's  ambidon  was  to  retain  the  Bish- 
opric of  Worms  with  that  of  Ments.  The  Pope  at 
once  repudiated  this  monstrous  demand,  irrespectiTe  of 
the  ulterior  claims  to  the  Primacy,  which  he  a^adged 
to  Siegfried.  But  the  Chapter  of  Mentz,  with  three  ex- 
ceptions, were  for  Leopold  and  Philip  (it  was  the  same 
cause  to  them).  Mentz  long  reftised  to  op&a^  her  gates 
to  the  Pope's  Primate.  Leopold,  warlike,  enterpris- 
ing, restless,  seems  to  have  nourished  a  mortal  hatred 
to  Innocent ;  he  threw  hack,  as  has  been  said^  the  ban 
of  the  Pope,  and  solemnly  excommunicated  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter ;  and  at  length,  leaving  both  the  See  to 
which  he  aspired  and  that  which  he  actually  poasessed, 
he  descended  into  Italy,  in  (Hrder  to  inst^ate  the  cities 
of  Bomagna  to  throw  off  the  Papal  yoke*  The  ban- 
ner of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  floated  in  the  van  rf 
the  anti-Papal  army.  In  many  of  these  cities  the 
Bishop  of  Worms  met  with  success ;  and  hence,  when 
after  the  death  of  Philip  a  general  amnesty  was  granted 
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to  Ik  dv3  and  eodesiastical  partisaiiB,  Leopold  onlj 
was  exdnded,  and  abandoned  to  the  rengeanoe  of  the 
Pope.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Primacy ;  like  the 
Enqnie,  an  object  of  fierce  and  irreconcilable  strife. 
The  Archbishop  of  Treves,  timid,  avaricious,  and  time- 
eerving,  was  on  the  side  which  paid  him  best.  He  had 
been  inclined  to  Otho,  then  fell  ofi^  to  Philip.  At  one 
timd  he  oflfered  to  resign  his  See,  and  then,  being 
sopported  by  the  inhabitants  of  Treves,  declared  for 
Philip.  He  was  excommunicated  by  the  I^egate  (  Uie 
Archlndiop  of  Odogne  empowered  to  seise  his  do* 
mains;  yet  even  when  he  was  bought  to  the  (mrty 
of  Philip,  he  made  excuses  to  elude  a  public  meeting 
and  acknowledgment  of  the  Emperor.  Adolph,  AtHth- 
bishop  of  Cologne,  had  raised  Otho  to  the  Umpire, 
crowned  him  in  AixrlarChi^elle ;  he  had  be<m  the  soul 
of  the  confederacy ;  but  already  there  were  dark  ru- 
mors of  his  treachery  and  meditated  revolt.  'I*liftt 
revolt  took  place  at  length ;  but  wealthy  Colo((ne  ru* 
pudiated  her  perfidious  Prelate,  maintained  her  fidi'llty 
to  Otho,  de<;l£u*ed  Adolph  deposed,  and  eioct&d  a  new 
Prebte,  the  Bishop  of  Bonn.  The  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg  was  for  Philip  ;  he  was  held  in  such  high 
respect  that  to  him  was  intrusted  the  protestation  of 
the  Diet  of  Bamberg;  he  alone,  at  a  later  period, 
leemed  worked  upon  by  the  Papal  influence  to  incline 
somewhat  more  to  the  cause  of  Otho.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Bremen  in  his  remote  diocese  contented 
himself  with  a  more  quiet  support  of  Philip ;  the 
ArchbisHop  of  Magdeburg  was  unmoved  alike  by  the 
Mendly  overtures  of  Innocent,  and  by  die  excommu- 
nication of  the  Legate.  The  Archbishop  of  Besan^on 
rec^ved  Philip  with  the  utmost  pomp,  led  him  to  his 
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cathedral,  and  gave  him  aU  the  honOTS  of  an  Empeitv. 
The  Archbishop  of  Tarantaise  had  officiated  at  the 
coronation  of  PhiGp.  The  Bishops  of  Bamberg,  Hat 
berstadt,  Spires,  Passaa,  E^chstadt,  Freisingen  openly 
showed  their  contempt  for  the  l^apal  mandates ;  the 
three  latter,  in  defiance  of  the  Pope,  maintained  the 
right  of  the  Bishop  of  Worms  to  the  Primacy.  The 
Bishop  of  Spires  seized  two  servants  of  the  Pope,  im- 
prisoned one  and  threatened  to  hang  the  other.  The 
Archbishops  of  Besan9on  and  Tarantaise,  the  Bishops 
of  Spires  and  Passau  were  cited  to  Rome  to  answer  for 
their  conduct;  they  paid  not  the  least  regard  to  the 
summons.  The  murder  of  the  Bish<^  of  Wurtzbuig 
is  a  more  frightftd  illustration  of  the  state  of  things. 
Conrad  of  Rabensberg  was  rdated  by  his  mother  to 
the  house  of  Hohenstaufen ;  he  had  been  appcnnted 
Chancellor  of  the  Eknpire  by  Henry.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Crusade,  when  he  heard  that  the  Chapter 
of  Hildesheim  had  chosen  him  their  Bishop.  He 
fulfilled  his  vow.  On  his  return  he  found  that  he 
had  been  elected  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg.  Conrad  was 
tempted  by  the  wealthier  see,  which  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  house  of  his  race.  He  would  willin^y 
have  retained  both.  So  important  was  his  8upp<Mt  to 
PhiUp,  that  he  was  confirmed  in  the  office  of  Chan- 
odlor,  and  received  the  gifl  of  the  castle  of  Stembag. 
Innocent  ordered  the  Archbishop  of  Ments  to  take  pos- 
session  of  the  estates  of  Wurtzbuj^ ;  issued  injunctions 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  to  interdict  Conrad 
in  the  diocese  of  Hildesheim,  and  to  command  the 
Chapter  to  proceed  to  a  new  election.  Yet  there  were 
secret  intimations,  that  a  man  of  his  high  character 
and  position  might  find  fiivor  in  Rome.     To  Borne  he 
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wrat ;  he  vetomed  Biriiop  of  Wintdbvg ;  wd  if  not 
now  an  oppooent,  but  a  lakewana  partisan  of  PhOip 
He  was  threatened  with  the  km  of  hs  £patj  as 
Chancdkn-,^  perhaps  becaaae  the  object  of  penecotion. 
His  murder  was  an  act  of  prrrate  rerenge.  He  had 
det^-BiHied  to  pot  down  the  rohbeis  and  £stnTben 
of  the  peace  round  Wurtdynig.  One  of  the  house  of 
Rabensberg  presumed  m  hb  relationship  to  daim  an 
exception  from  this  decree:  he  was  beheaded  bj  the 
inflexible  Conrad.  The  kinsman  of  the  exe-  nBe.a,nQa 
cnted  robbo-,  Bodo  of  Babensbetg,  and  Henrj  Hand 
of  Falkenberg,  resented  this  act  of  onosoal  seyerity. 
Two  of  their  fi^owers  stole  into  Wnrtdmi^,  murdered 
the  Bishop  on  his  way  to  diurch,  and  mutilated  his 
body.  When  Philip  came  to  Wurtzburg,  the  clergy 
and  people  showed  him  the  hand  of  the  murdered 
Bishop  and  demanded  vengeance.*  Philip  gave  no 
redress :  he  was  charged  with  more  than  indifference 
to  the  &te  of  a  Bishop  who  had  fallen  off  to  Otho. 
The  citizens  broke  out,  took  and  razed  the  castles 
of  the  suborners  of  the  murder.  These  men  fled  to 
Rome,  confessed  their  sin,  and  submitted  to  penance.' 
The  penance  is  characteristic  of  the  age  ;  it  was  a  just 
but  life-long  martyrdom.  They  wei;e  to  show  them- 
selves naked,  as  faf  as  decency  would  permit,  and  with 
a  halter  round  their  necks,  in  the  cathedral  of  every 
city  in  Germany,  through  which  lay  their  way  from 
Rome,  till  they  reached  Wurtzburg.  There,  on  the 
fi^ur  great  feasts,  and  on  the  day  of  St.  Kilian  the  tute* 

iGomp«re  Innocent*!  letten.^  Bog.  L  901;  L  928.    He  ii  mIM  Ohan 
•eUor  At  the  time  of  his  moider. 
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hr  saint  of  the  dty,  thej  mnrt  appear  mod  undergo  tiia 
discipline  of  flagdlation.  They  mi^t  not  bear  arms, 
bnt  against  the  enemies  of  the  fidih^  nor  wear  rich 
attire.  Foor  years  they  were  to  s^rve,  bat  in  the  garb 
of  penitence,  in  the  Holj  Land.  All  th^  life  they 
were  to  &st  and  pray,  to  receiTe  the  Eucbaiist  only  on 
their  deathrbed.^ 

For  ten  dreary  years,  with  bat  slunrt  intervals  of 
Tmjmn'  tmco,  Germany  was  abandoned  to  all  the 
~;us^  horrors  of  civil  war.*  The  repeated  prot- 
^^'^  estations  of  Innocent,  that  he  was  not  the 

cause  of  these  fittal  discords,  betray  the  fiiCt  tihat  he 
was  accused  of  the  guilt ;  and  that  he  had  to  wres- 
tle with  his  own  consdeoce  to  aequit  himself  <^  the 
charge.  It  was  a  war  not  of  decisive  batdes,  bat  of 
marauding,  desolatioo,  havoc,  plunder,  wasting  at  har- 
vests, ravaging  open  and  defenceless  countries;  war 
waged  by  Prdate  against  Pfelate,  by  Prince 

^  Th«  intoiptioii  on  the  plaos  of  the  mnrder* 

nio  piwvmbo  mIOi  mttori  qnift  peveen  Mto, 
VoliMf*  aeta  dolo  dnt  hebitee  pOto. 

s  Tkm  UIJ9  Walther  der  Yogelweide  ^ 

Zn  Rom  hart  kh  Nlgan, 
Z««lk8Df0»t 


DsriOMto  wtf«  in  alkr  Mt, 


Ditl 

Dte  Noth  WW  ttber  site  troA : 

Oft  kgen  Lalb  «iiA  S6dt  ts«k 

Dit  PailKi  wniden  Kif«fv, 

DiiLatoDbltebenStetif, 

Dm  Bohwwt  do  kgtMi  mi  4v  1 

Und  griflbn  sa  d«r  StoU  Bui. 
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Prince ;  wild  Bohemians  and  bandit  solcfiers  of  everj 
race  were  roving  throngh  every  {province.  Throngb- 
out  the  land  there  was  no  law :  the  high  roads  were 
impasaaMe  on  account  of  robbers ;  traffic  cut  off,  ex- 
cept on  the  great  rivers  from  Cologne  down  the  Rhice, 
firom  Ratisbon  down  the  Danube ;  nothing  was  spared, 
nothing  sacred,  church  or  cloister.  Some  monasteries 
were  utterly  impoverished,  some  destroyed*  The  f<^ 
rocities  of  war  grew  into  brutalities ;  the  dergy,  and 
sacred  persons,  were  the  victims  and  perpetrators. 
The  wretched  nun,  whose  ill-usage  has  been  related, 
was  no  doubt  (mly  recorded  because  her  fiite  was  some- 
what more  horrible  than  that  of  many  of  her  sisters. 
The  Abbot  of  St.  Grail  seized  six  of  the  principal 
burghers  of  Arbon,  and  cut  off  their  feet,  in  revenge 
for  one  of  his  servants,  who  had  suffered  the  like  muti- 
lation for  lopping  wood  in  their  forests. 

Innocent  seemed  threatened  with  the  deep  humilia 
tion  of  having  provoked,  inflamed,  kept  up  inooMut 
this  disastrous  strife  only  for  his  own  and  his  ^toowMgo 
Emperor's  discomfiture  and   defeat.      Year  ^*'*"**- 
after  ye^  the  cause  of  Otho  became  more  doubtfiil ; 
the  exertions,  the  intrigues,  the  promises,  the  excom- 
munications of  Rome  became  more  unavailing.     The 
revolt  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  gave  a  u^^.  u^ 
fatal  turn :  ^  the  example  of  Adolph's  perfidy  ^*^" 
and  tergiversation  wrought  widely  among  Otho's  most 
powerful  partisans.     There  were  few,  on  Otho's  side 
at  least,  who  had  not  changed  their  party;    Otho's 
losses  were  feebly  compensated  by  the  defections  firom 
the  ranks  of  Phil^.     At  the  dose  of  the  ten  years  the 

^Tw*  gnats  (  Bohnier't  B^gntM  tub  aoix  1905)  show  the  frite  p%id  for 
tb«  archbishop*!  perfidj. 
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contest  had  become  almost  hopeless;  even  the  inflexible 
Innocent  was  compelled  to  betray  signs  of  r^norse^  of 
reconciliation,  of  accepting  Philip  as  Emperor,  of 
abandoning  Otho,^  of  recanting  all  his  pnmuses,  and 
struggling  out  of  his  vows  of  implacable  enmity  and  of 
perpetual  alliance.  Negotiations  had  b^un,  PhiKp^s 
June,  1906.  ambassadors  were  received  in  Rome:  two 
Legates,  Leo,  the  Cardinal  Priest  of  Santa  Croce, 
Cardinal  Ugolino  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri,  w^re 
in  Worms:  Philip  swore  to  subject  himsdf  in  all 
A«ff.  HOT.  things  to  the  Pope.  Philip  was  solemnly  ab- 
SKn^  solved  from  his  excommunication.  At  Metz 
the  Papal  Legates  behdd  the  victorious  Emperor  cde 
brate  his  Christmas  with  kingly  splendor.'  From  this 
tfardwor  abasing  position  Innocent  was  relieved  by  the 
^^1^'  crime  <^  one  man.  The  assassination  of 
Philip  by  Otho  of  Witdesbach  placed  Otfao  at  once  on 
the  throne. 

The  crime  of  Otho  of  Witdesbach  sprang  from  pri- 
vate revenge.  Otho  was  one  of  the  fi^ncest  and  most 
lawless  chieftains  of  those  lawless  times ;  brave  beyond 
most  men,  and  so  far  true  and  loyal  to  the  house  of 
Swabia.  Philip  had  at  least  closed  his  eyes  at  one 
murder  committed  by  Otho  of  Witdesbach.     He  had 

^  Compare  Otho^t  desperate  letter  of  ooyert  reproach  to  Imiooeiit,  Epist. 
i.  754.  Innocent^s  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Saltsburg  betrays  anmatiiing 
like  shame,  i.  74S.  In  1905  Innocent  reproached  the  bishops  and  prelates 
of  Otho^s  party — ex  eo  quod  nobilis  vir  Dux  Suecis  visas  est  aliqoAntulnffl 
prosperare,  contra  honestatem  propriam  et  fidem  prgetitam  rmientee,  rs- 
licto  eo  coi  prios  adhnserant,  qjo»  adyersario  adhsieot  —  Epist.  L  74S. 
The  Gnelfic  author  of  the  Chronioon  Placentinam  (edited  under  the  aospicei 
of  the  Duke  de  Lujmes,  Paris,  1S56)  boldlj  accuses  Innocent  of  cormptioB: 
audiens  illam  potentem  ease  sine  timore  ipehis,  amv  et  aigeBto  cotiuptas, 
fee,  p.  80. 

SBeg.Imp.Chron.nr8berg.-.£pistL750,of  Nor.l.  Oompve  AbsL 
Pbilin.  der  HohensUufer,  p.  211. 
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prcMnisedliimliisdu^^iteriii  msniage ;  but  tbe  fioher^a 
gentle  heart  ww  mo^ed ;  he  alleged  some  impedimeiit 
c£  affinitj  to  release  her  fiom  the  unioQ  with  thb  wild 
man.  Otho  then  aspired  to  the  daughter  d  the  Duke 
of  Poland.  He  demanded  letters  <^  recommendation 
firom  the  King  Philip.  He  set  fordi  with  them,  bat 
some  mistrust  induced  him  to  have  them  opened  and 
read ;  he  found  that  Philip  had,  generously  to  the 
Duke  of  Poland,  perfidiously  as  he  thought  to  himself 
warned  the  Duke  as  to  the  ungovernable  character  of 
Otho.  He  vowed  vengeance.  On  St  Alban*s  day 
Philip  at  Bamberg  had  been  celebrating  the  nuptials 
of  his  niece  with  the  Duke  of  Meran.  He  was  repos- 
ing, having  been  bled,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  on  a 
couch  in  the  palace  of  the  Bishop.  Otho  appeared 
with  sixteen  followers  at  the  door,  and  demanded  audi- 
ence as  on  some  afiair  of  importance ;  he  entered  the 
chamber  brandishing  his  sword.  ^^  Lay  down  that 
sword,"  said  Philip,  with  the  scornful  reproach  of  per- 
fidy :  Wittlesbach  struck  Philip  on  the  neck.  Three 
persons  were  present,  the  Chancellor,  the  Truchsess  of 
Waldburg,  and  an  officer  of  the  royal  chamber.  The 
Chancellor  ran  to  hide  himself,  the  other  two  endeav- 
ored to  seize  Otho ;  the  Truchsess  bore  an  honorable 
scar  for  life,  which  he  received  in  his  attempt  to  bolt 
the  door.  Otho  passed  out,  leaped  on  his  hone,  and 
fled.  So  died  the  g^itlest,  the  most  popular  of  the 
house  of  Swabia.^     The  execration  of  all  mankind,  the 

1  PliOip  had  been  compelled  during  the  long  war  griercmtfy  to  wcehen 
the  power  of  hb  booM  bjr  eJieneting  the  domsfne  which  hie  predecewowi 
had  emnnaleted.  Hie  eoa  boo  haberei  pecuniae  qoiboe  lalaria  efve  iolda 
ptabeget  militibiie,  prfanas  coepit  dietrahcre  pnedia,  qum  pater  mum  Frede* 
ficaa  imfeaim  late  aeqnieierat  is  Aleaaaoii;  efeqoe  factum  aai  at  aihll 

idoflriMii  temty  et  cartalei  aen  vMm  la 
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Imn  of  the  Bmpire  pcmraed  the  murderer.  Hie  casde 
of  Wittlesbach  was  leveled  with  the  ground^  not  <me 
Btone  left  on  another :  on  its  site  was  built  a  ohurch^ 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The  assassin  was  at  length 
discoTered  in  a  stable,  after  many  wanderings  and  it  is 
said  after  deep  remorse  of  mind,  and  put  to  death  with 
many  wounds. 

^■ibiisimi  habentnretpaiicaeMtdU  teR».--Ciirdii.l7nbeig.  Sll.  Hm 
f99m  cT  Walther  d«r  TogehriUs  »•  Hit  bitt  tmUxtMij  to  the  gmtliMi 
Md  popokritr  of  PUlip.  8m  d«  FftAo  WaU,  p.  ISO;  etpodd^  Bii 
iaUto.lS4.    SinrMlu 
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CHAPTER    in. 

nnrOCENT  AND  THB  EMPSBOK  OTHO  IT. 

Otho  was  now  undisputed  Emperor ;  a  diet  at 
Frankfort,  more  nnmeroos  than  had  metoy^ 
for  many  years,  acknowledged  him  with*"''** 
ahnoBt  unj»recedented  onanimily.  He  held  great 
diets  at  Nuremberg,  Brunswick,  Wurtzbuig,  Spires. 
He  descended  the  next  year  over  the  Brenner  into 
Italy  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown.  Throughout 
Italy  the  Guelfic  cities  opened  their  gates  to  welcome 
the  Champion  of  the  Church,  the  Emperor  chosen 
by  the  Pope,  with  universal  acclamation :  old  enemies 
seemed  to  forget  their  feuds  in  his  presence,  tributary 
ffda  were  poured  lavishly  at  his  feet. 

The  Pope  and  his  Emperor  met  at  Viterbo ;  they 
embraced,  they  wept  tears  of  joy,  in  remembrance  of 
their  common  trials,  in  transport  at  tbar  commcm  tri- 
umph. Innocent's  compulsory  abandonment  of  Others 
cause  was  forgotten  :  the  Fope  demanded  security 
that  Otho  would  surrender,  immediately  after  his  cor 
onation,  the  lands  of  the  Chilrch,  now  occupied  by 
his  troops.  Otho  almost  resented  the  suspicion  of 
his  loyalty  ;  and  Innocent  in  his  Uind  confidence 
abandoned  his  demand. 

The  coronation  took  place  fn  St.  Peter's  church 
with  more  than  usual  magnificence  and  8o-oot.M. 
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lemiiity;  magnificence  which  became  this  unwonted 
friendship  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers ; 
solemnity  which  was  enhanced  by  the  lofty  charac- 
ter and  imposing  demeanor  of  Innocent.  The  Im- 
perial crown  was  on  the  head  of  Otho ;  and  —  almost 
from  that  moment  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  were 
implacable  enemies.  Otho  has  at  once  forgotten  his 
own  prodigal  acknowledgment :  ^^  All  I  have  beeot 
all  I  am,  all  I  ever  shall  be,  after  God,  I  owe  to  you 
and  the  Church.*'^  Already  the  evening  before  the 
coronation,  an  ill-omened  strife  had  arisen  between 
the  populace  of  Rome  and  the  Grerroan  soldieiy :  the 
Bishop  of  Augsburg  had  been  mishandled  by  the  rabble. 
That  night  broke  out  a  fiercer  fray  ;  much  blood  was 
shed ;  so  ftirious  was  the  attack  of  the  Romans  even 
on  the  Grerman  knights,  that  1100  horses  are  set  down 
as  the  loss  of  Otho's  army  :  the  number  of  men 
killed  does  not  appear.  Otho  withdrew  in  wrath 
from  the  city  ;  he  demanded  redress  of  the  Pope, 
which  Innocent  was  probably  less  able  than  willing 
to  afford.  After  some  altercation  by  messengers  on 
each  dide,  they  had  one  more  friendly  interview,  the 
last,  in  the  camp  of  Otho. 

The  Emperor  marched  towards  Tuscany  ;  took 
possession  of  the  cities  on  the  frontier  of  ^e  terri- 
tory of  the  Countess  Matilda,  Montefiascone,  Acqua- 
pendente,  Radicoikni.^  He  summoned  ihe  magistrates 
and  the  learned  in  the  law^  and  demanded  their  judg- 

1  Quod  htctenvs  ftumn4,<imod  pamn^  et  quod  «riaiii8  .  .  .  totmn  vobis  •! 
RomaniB  ecdeebe  post  Deum  debere  ....  gimUntissime  reoognwdmia 
— Begest  £p.  161. 

*  Ghronic.  Unbeig.  RIc  de  8.  Germ,  spnto  Jnrunaito.  At  Spim 
(March  29)  Otho  had  solemnlj  guaraateed  tiie  patrimoi^  of  8t  PMir  — 
Epiet.  Innocent.  L  798. 
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ment  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Emperor  to  die  inheri* 
tance  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  They  declared  that 
the  Emperor  had  abandoned  those  rights  in  ignorance, 
that  the  Emperor  might  resume  them  at  any  time. 
He  entered  Tuscany :  Sienna,  San  Miniato,  Florenccv 
Lucca,  before  all,  Ghibelline  Pisa,  opened  their  gates.^ 
He  conferred  privileges  or  established  ancient  rights. 
He  proceeded  to  the  Dukedom  of  Spoleto,  see.  %l. 
in  which  he  invested  Berthold,  one  of  his  followers. 
Diej^old  came  from  the  south  of  Italy  to  offer  his 
allegiance;  he  received  as  a  reward  the  principality 
of  Salerno.  Otho  attempted  Viterbo.  He  had  his 
emissaries  to  stir  up  again  the  imperial  faction  in 
Bome.  He  cut  off  all  communication  with  Rome; 
even  ecclesiastics  proceeding  on  their  business  to  die 
Pope  were  robbed.  Vain  were  the  most  earnest  ap- 
peals to  his  gratitude,  even  the  most  earnest  expostula* 
tions,  the  moat  awful  admonitions,  excommunication 
itself.  Otho  had  learned  that,  when  on  his  own  side. 
Papal  censures.  Papal  interdicts  might  be  defied  with 
impunity. 

After  all  his  labors,  after  all  his  hazards,  after  all 
his  sacrifices,  aft;er  all  his  perils,  even  his  humiliations. 
Innocent  had  raised  up  to  himself  a  more  formidable 
antagonist,  a  more  bitter  foe  than  even  the  proudest 
and  most  ambitious  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  Otho  open- 
ly laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Apulia  ;  master  of 
Tuscany  and  Romagna,  at  peace  with  the  Lombard 
League,  he  seized  Orvieto,  Perugia.    He  prepared,  he 

1  Otho'B  ftctfl  are  dated  in  almost  eveiy  great  city  in  Italy  —  Florenoa 
Lucca,  Piaa,  Tend,  Bavenna^  Ferrara,  Parma,  Milan,  Pavia,  Lodi,  Breicia 
VerceUi,  Piacenza,  Modena,  Todi,  Beate,  Sora,  Capua,  Avenw,  Veroli 
Bologna. 

VOL.  IT.  S4 
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ackuJlj  commenoed  a  war  fat  the  sabjogation  of  Na- 
ples. The  galleys  of  Pisa  and  Gtooa  were  at  his 
command;  Diephold  and  others  of  the  Ud  German 
warriors,  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Apulia,  entered 
into  his  alliance. 

His  successes  in  the  kingdom  of  Niq)le8  but  inflamed 
his  ambition ;  he  would  now  add  Sicily  to  his  domin* 
ions,  and  expel  the  young  Frederick,  the  last  of  the 
house  of  Hohenstanfen.  It  might  seem  almost  in 
A^.iau.  despair  that  Innocent  at  length,  oa  Holy 
Thursday,^  uttered  the  solemn  excommunication:  he 
commanded  the  Patriarchs  of  Qrado  and  Aqnileia, 
the  Archbishops  of  Ravenna,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  and 
all  the  Bishops  of  Italy  to  publish  the  ban.  Otho 
treated  this  last  act  of  sovereign  spiritual  authcmtj 
witli  utter  indi£fer^ice.  Bverything  seined  to  menace 
Innocent,  and  even  the  Pi^pal  power  itself.  In  Rome 
insurrection  seemed  brooding  for  an  outbreak;  while 
Innocent  himself  was  preaching  on  a  high  festival, 
John  Capocio,  one  of  his  old  adversaries,  broke  the 
respectful  silence:  —  "Thy  words  are  God's  words, 
thy  acta  the  acts  of  the  <fevill" 

But  Otho  knew  not  how  fiur  reached  the  power 
of  Innocent  and  of  the  Church.  While  Italy  seemed 
to  submit  to  his  sway,  his  throne  in  Germany  was 
Lng.  u».  crumbling  into  dust  For  »eariy  three  years, 
March,  1212.  jJ^j^qq  years  of  unwontod  peace;  he  heA  been 
absent  from  Gkomany.  But  he  left  in  Gemuuiy  an 
unfavorable  impression  of  his  pride,  and  of  his  insatia- 
Ue  thirst  for  wealth  and  power.     Siegfiied  Archbishop 


1  AMordiag  to  scmm  aoeomili  H  w»  uttered,  periuft  Ctoeeteaaj,  m  dM 
ottoTv  of  St.  ILurtiB  (Not.  IS,  1810.)— Ghi^alc  Uftberg.  Sio.  i«  Sm 
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o£  Meotz,  Me  gntefid  to  tbe  Pope  tiiui  Odio,  fot 
Ub  firm  protection  in  Usdsyiof  weakness  and  diaa»> 
ter,  aocepted  the  Iggatine  f«mniintnnn,  and  widi  the 
,  Olden  to  poblish  tbe  ezcommoni- 
i  tlinioghoBt  Germanj.     The  kindred,  the  firiendi 
o£  tlw  Hohenstatrfen^  heard  with  joy  that  the  Pope 
had  been  romed  out  of  his  in&taated  attachment  to 
their  eDem j ;  nunon  were  indastriooBlj  q[>read  abroad 
that  Otho  meditated  a  heavy  taxation  of  tbe  Empire, 
not  ezoepdng  the  bnds  of  the  monasteries ;  that  as  he 
had  expressed  bimsdf  contemptaously  of  the  clergyi 
refusing  them  their  haughty  tides,  he  now  proposed  to 
enact  somptnaiy  kws  to  limit  their  pomp.     The  aroh« 
biabc^  was  to  trayd  but  with  twelve  horses,  the  bishop 
with  six,  the  abbot  with  three.     By  rapid  degrees  grew 
up  a  fi>rmidable  confederacy,  of  which  Innocent  no 
doubt  had  instant  intelligence,  of  which  his  influence 
was  the  secret  moving  power.     Even  in  Italy  there 
were  some  cities  already  in  open  hostility,  in  declared 
alliance  with  Innoc^it  and  Frederick.     At  Lodi  Otho 
declared  Genoa,  Cremona,  Ferrara,  the  Margrave  Amo 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.^    At  Nurem-  i^ta^tk 
berg  met  the  Primate  and  the  Archbishop  of  ^^' 
Treves  venturing  for  onotf  on  a  bold  measure,  the 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bm* 
pire,  the  Bishop  of  Spires,  the  Bishop  of  Basle,  the 
Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and 
all  the  other  nobles  attached  to  the  house  of  Swabia. 
They  inveighed  against  the  pride  of  Otho,  his  ingrati- 
tude and  hostility  to  the  Pope;  on  the  internal  wars 
which  again  threatened  the  peaoe  of  Germany.     The 

1  FrmndBc  Pepin.  Murat.  ix.  640.    GhUrav.  FUmnuL  xl.  664.    8ir 
Cram  yiip.  SIS. 
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only  lemedy  was  his  deposal^  and  the  choice  of  another 
Eknperor*  That  Emperor  most  be  the  yonng  Fred- 
erick of  Sicily,  the  heir  of  the  great  house»  whom  in 
e?ii  hour  they  had  dispoaseased  of  the  succession:  to 
him  they  had  sworn  allegiance  in  his  cradle,  to  the 
violation  of  that  oath  might  be  attributed  much  of  the 
afflictions  and  disasters  of  the  realm.  Two  brave  and 
▲3.1SU.  loyal  Swabian  knights,  Ansdm  of  Justingen 
and  Henry  of  Niffien,  were  deputed  and  amply  fur- 
nished with  funds,  to  invite  the  young  Frederick  to 
resume  his  ancestral  throne* 

Anselm  and  his  companions  arrived  at  Rome.  Inno- 
cent dissembled  his  joy ;  ^  he  hesitated  indeed  to  become 
a  Qhibelline  P<^;  he  could  not  but  remember  the 
ancient,  rooted,  inveterate  oppugnancy  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  to  the  See  of  Rome.  But  fear  and 
resentment  for  the  ingratitude  of  Otho  prevailed;  he 
ooi.  isu.  might  hope  that  Frederick  would  respect  the 
guardianship  <^  the  Pope,  guardianship  which  bad 
exerdsed  but  questionable  care  over  its  ward.  The 
Swabians  passed  on  to  Palermo;  they  communicated 
the  message  of  the  diet  at  Nuremberg ;  they  laid  the 
Empire  before  the  feet  o£  Frederick,  now  but  seven- 
teen years  dd.  Frederick  even  at  that  age  seemed  to 
unite  the  romantic  vivacity  of  the  Italian,  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  his  Norman  race,  with  something  of  Glerman 
intrepidity;  he  had  all  the  accomplishments,  and  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  day;  he  spoke  Latin,  Italian, 
German,  French,  Greek,  Arabic;  he  was  a  poet: 
how  could  he  resist  such  an  offer?  There  was  the 
imperial  crown  to  be  won  by  bold  adventure ;  revenge 
on  Otho,  who  had  threatened  to  invade  his  kingdom  of 

1  Qui  licet  hoc  bene  yellet,  tamen  dissimuUvit  —  Bigcfd 
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SicO J ;  the  restoration  of  his  ancestral  house  to  all  its 
ancestral  grandeur.  The  tender  remonstrances  of  his 
wife,^  who  bore  at  this  time  his  first-bom  son;  the 
grave  counsels  of  the  Sicilian  nobles,  reluctant  that 
Sicily  should  become  a  province  of  the  Empire,  who 
warned  him  against  the  perfidy  of  the  Germans,  the 
insecure  fidelity  of  the  Pope,  were  alike  without 
rffect.^  He  hastened  to  desert  his  sunny  Palermo 
for  cold  Grermany;  to  leave  his  gay  court  for  a  lifia 
of  wild  enterprise ;  all  which  was  so  congenial  to  the 
natural  impulses  of  his  character,  to  war  with  his  age, 
which  he  was  already  beyond.  Ever  after  Frederick 
looked  back  upon  his  beloved  Sicily  with  fond  regret ; 
there,  whenever  he  could,  he  established  his  residence, 
it  was  his  own  native  realm,  the  home  of  his  affections, 
of  his  enjoyments. 

The  Emperor  Otho  heard  of  the  proceedings  in  Ger- 
many ;  he  hurried  with  all  speed  to  repress  the  threat- 
ening revolt.*  As  he  passed  through  Italy,  he  could 
not  but  remark  the  general  estrangement ;  almost  ev- 
erywhere his  reception  was  sullen,  cold,  compulsorily 
hospitable.^  The  whole  land  was  prepared  to  fall  off. 
Appalling  contrast  to  his  triumphant  journey  but  two 
or  three  years  before  I    In  Germany  it  was  still  more 

1  Fraderick  had  been  married  atJifUm  to  Constantia,  widow  of  K.  £me- 
flc  of  Himgaiy,  daughter  of  Alfonso  King  of  Arragon,  in  Aug.  1209. 
Henry  VII.  was  bom  earlj  in  1312. 

t  Cbronic  Ursberg.  Chron.  Foss.  Nov.  Murat  vil.  887. 

s  Otho  com  totam  fere  sibi  Apuliam  subjagasset,  audito  qood  qnidam 
ItalisB  pdncipes  ibi  rebeUaverant  mandato  apostolico,  regnnm  festinns 
egreditnr  mense  Kovembris.  --Ric.  S.  Germ.  Chron.  Foss.  Nov.  Francisc. 
Peinn. 

«  Grayis  Italicis,  Alemannis  gravior,  fines  attigit  Alemannite;  a  nnllo  ntf 
mindpi  occnrritnr,  nulli  grains  excipitur.  —  Conrad  de  Fabaria,  Canon.  S. 
Galli,  Pertz,  xi.  p.  170.  The  author,  a  monk  of  S.  Gall,  describes  Fred* 
•rick*s  reception  at  his  monastery. 
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^oomj  and  threatening.  He  summoned  a  diet  at 
^g^g^A  Frankfort ;  eighty  nobles  of  all  orders  assem- 
^^^  bled,  one  bishop,  the  Bishop  of  Halberstadt.^ 

Siegfried  of  Mentz,  now  Papal  Legate,  with  Albert  of 
Magdeborg,  declared  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Die- 
trich oi  Heinsberg,  deposed  from  his  see  under  the  pre- 
text of  his  oppression  of  the  clergy  and  the  monks. 
fM».  87,1211  Adolph,  the  former  archbishop,  the  most  pow- 
erful friend,  the  most  traitorous  enemy  of  Otho,  ap- 
peared in  the  cify,  was  welcomed  with  open  arms  by 
the  clergy,  and  resumed  the  see,  as  he  declared,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  War,  desolating  lawl^s 
war,  broke  out  again  throughout  Grennany.  The 
Duke  of  Brabant,  on  Otho's  retreat,  surprised  Liege; 
plundered,  massacred,  respected  not  the  churches;  their 
luja  altars  were  stripped;  their  pavements  ran 
with  blood :  a  knight  dressed  himself  in  the  bishop's 
robes  and  went  through  a  profone  mockery  of  ordina- 
tion to  some  of  his  freebooting  comrades.  The  bishop 
was  compelled  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance.  He  soon 
fled  and  pronounced  an  interdict  against  the  Duke  and 
his  lands.     The  Pope  absolyed  him  from  his  oath. 

Otho  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  propitiate  the  ad- 
herents of  the  house  of  Swabia.  Li  Nordhausen  be 
Aug.  7,  laia.  celebrated  with  great  pomp  his  nuptials  with 
Beatrice  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Philip,  to  whom 
he  had  been  long  betrothed.  This  produced  only  more 
bitter  hatred.  Four  days  after  the  marriage  Beatrice 
died.  The  darkest  rumors  spread  abroad:  she  had 
been  poisoned  by  the  Italian  mistresses  of  Otho. 

1  Ubi  octaginta  principes  d  oocuirenuit  mubmm  JUmti  et  de  rage  Frameim 
oonquerenti  ...  Ubi  curie  archepiscopi  et  epiaoopi  paad  interftienuit,  ef 
quod  de  mandato  domini  Papft  eum  fTiM?in'nynWtnni  deniinciaYenat.  •* 
Rem.  Leod.  apud  Martene,  v. 
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Frederick  in  the  mean  time,  almost  without  attend- 
ftnts,  with  nothing  which  could  call  itself  an  army,  set 
off  to  win  the  imperial  crown  in  Germany.  At  Rome 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  luieh,  1212. 
and  the  senate.  He  received  from  Pope  Innocent 
counsel,  sanction,  and  some  pecuniary  aid  for  his  enter- 
prise. Four  galleys  of  Grenoa  conveyed  him  with  his 
retinue  from  Ostia  to  that  city,  placed  under  u^y  1  to 
the  ban  of  the  Empire  by  Otho.  Milan  was  •'^^  *• 
fiiithfiil  to  her  hatred  of  the  Hohenstaufen ;  ^  he  dared 
not  venture  into  her  territory ;  the  passes  of  Savoy 
were  closed  against  him ;  he  stole  from  friendly  Pavia 
to  friendly  Cremona.  He  arrived  safe  at  the  foot  of 
the  pass  of  Trent,  but  the  descent  into  the  Tyrol  was 
guarded  by  Otho's  partisans.  He  turned  obliquely,  by 
difficult,  almost  untrodden  passes,  and  dropped  down 
upon  Coire.  Throughout  his  wanderings  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bari  was  his  fiuthfril  companion.  Arnold, 
Bishop  of  Coire,  in  defiance  of  the  hostile  power  of 
Como,  which  belonged  to  the  league  of  Milan,  wel- 
comed him  with  loyal  hospitality.  The  warlike  Abbot 
of  St.  Gall  had  sworn,  on  private  grounds,  deep  hatred 
to  Otho:  he  received  Frederick  with  open  arms.  At  St 
Gall  he  heard  that  Otho  was  hastening  with  his  troops 
to  occupy  Constance.  At  the  head  of  the  knights, 
the  liegemen  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  Fred-  Aogmt. 
erick  made  a  rapid  descent,  and  reached  Constance 
three  hours  before  the  forces  of  Otho.  The  wavering 
Bishop,  Conrad  of  Tegernfeld,  declared  against  the  ex- 

I  Compare  letter  of  InDocent  rebuking  Milan  for  her  attachment  to  Otho 
— reprobo  et  ingrato,  immo  Deo  et  hominibus  odtoso,  qui  nunqoam  nisi 
mala  pro  bonis  retriboit  —  Epist  ii.  692.  Oct  21, 1212.  There  is  a  vei7 
tnnoQB  account  of  the  Lombard  politics  on  this  occasion  in  the  Chroiiicos 
PUoentinnm,  p.  37.    Piacenza  ever  sided  with  Milan. 
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communicated  Otho;  Constance  closed  its  gates  against 
him.  That  rapid  movement  won  Frederick  the  Em^ 
pire.  At  Basle  he  was  welcomed  bj  the  Bishqp  of 
Strasborg  at  the  head  of  1500  kni^ts.  All  along  the 
Rhine  Germany  declared  for  him ;  he  had  bat  to  wait 
the  dissolution  of  Otho's  power ;  it  crumbled  away  of 
itse!f.  The  primate  Siegfried  of  Mentz,  secured  Ments 
and  Frankfort;  even  Leopold  the  deposed  Bishop  of 
Worms,  the  rival  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  turbulent 
and  faithful  partisan  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen, 
was  permitted  to  resume  his  See  of  Worms.^  Frederick 
Deo.  9.  was  chosen  Emperor  at  Frankfort,  and  hdd 
**•*•  his  court  at  Ratisbon.  Otho  retired  to  his 
patrimonial  domains  in  Saxony ;  he  was  still  strong  in 
the  north  of  Germany;  the  south  acknowledged  Fred- 
erick. On~  the  Lower  Rhine  were  some  hostilities,  but 
between  the  rivals  for  the  Empire  there  was  no  great 
battle.  The  cause  of  Frederick  was  won  by  Philip 
Augustus  of  France.  Philip  had  welcomed,  and  had 
entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Frederick.*  The 
King  of  England,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  the 
other  Princes  of  the  Lower  Rhine  arrayed  themselves 
ifajS7,isi4.  in  league  with  Otho.  The  &tal  battle  of 
Bouvines  broke  almost  the  last  hopes  of  Otho ;  he 
retired  again  to  Brunswick ;  made  one  bold  incursion, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Bishop  Waldemar  seized  on 
A.D.1815.  Hamburgh.  But  to  his  enemies  was  now 
added  the  King  of  Denmark.  Again  he  retreated  to 
the  home  of  his  fathers,  passed  the  last  three  years  of 

1  Leopold  had  been  absolved  before  Phfl^*8  deatl^  Nor.  1907.  Bpirt. 
iBBoeent  L  781. 

^Frederick  had  an  Interview  with  Lonii,  elder  «mi  orPU%  betfui 
Vaacooletin  and  Toon,  Kov.  1219. 
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life  in  works  of  piety  and  the  foundation  of  religioua 
houses.  Long  before  his  death  Frederick  had  jniy  15. 
received  the  royal  crown  from  the  hands  of  M»y»fi2i7. 
Siegfried  of  Mentz  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  was  now 
undisputed  King  and  Emperor,  in  amity  with  the 
Church ;  amity  hereafter  to  give  place  to  the  most 
obstim.te,  most  fatal  strife,  which  had  yet  raged  be- 
tween the  successor  of  St,  Peter  and  the  successor  of 
the  Caesars. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IHNOCEKT   AND  PHILIP  AUGUSTUS  OF  FRAKGK. 

Thb  kingdom  of  France  tinder  Philip  Angostoi 
almost  began  to  be  a  monarchy.  The  crown  had  risen 
in  strength  and  independence  above  the  great  rassab 
who  had  till  now  rivalled  and  controlled  its  authority. 
The  Anglo-Norman  dukedom,  which,  under  Henry  II., 
in  the  extent  of  its  territory  and  revenues,  its  forces, 
its  wealth,  with  his  other  vast  French  territories,  had 
been  at  least  equal  to  that  of  France,  had  gradually 
declined;  and  Philip  Augustus,  the  most  ambitious, 
unscrupulous,  and  able  man  who  had  wielded  the 
sceptre  of  France,  was  continually  watching  the  fends 
in  the  royal  family  of  England,  of  the  sons  of  Henry 
against  their  &ther,  in  order  to  take  every  advantage, 
and  extend  his  own  dominions.  With  Philip  Augustus 
Innocent  was  committed  in  strife  on  different  grounds 
than  in  the  conflict  for  the  German  empire.  The  Em- 
perors and  the  Popes  were  involved  in  almost  inevitable 
wars  on  account  of  temporal  rights  claimed  and  adhered 
to  with  obstinate  perseverance,  and  on  account  of  the 
authority  and  influence  to  be  exercised  by  the  Empert^ 
over  the  hierarchy  of  the  realm.  The  Kings  of  Fnuice 
were  constantly  laying  themselves  open  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  by  the  irregularity  of 
their  lives.     The  Pope  with  them  assumed  the  \n^ 
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ftinction  of  assertor  of  Christiatf^  Morals  aiid  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie,  as  the  champion  of  injured 
and  pitiable  women.  To  him  all  questions  relating  to 
matrimony  belonged  as  arbiter  in  the  last  resort ;  he 
only  could  dissolve  the  holy  sacrament  of  marriage ; 
the  Pope  by  declaring  it  indissoluble,  claimed  a  right 
of  enforcing  its  due  observance.  Pope  Coelestine  had 
bequeathed  to  his  successor  the  difficult  affiur  of  the 
marriage  of  Philip  Augustus ;  an  affair  which  gave 
to  Innocent  the  power  of  dictating  to  that  haughty 
sovereign. 

Isabella  of  Hainault,  the  first  wife  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus, the  mother  of  Louis  YIII.,  had  died  a.i>.  U90. 
before  the  king*s  departure  for  the  Holy  d«j.27,U91. 
Land.  Three  years  after  his  return  he  do- a.i>.ii94. 
termined  on  a  second  marriage.  Some  connection  had 
sprung  up  between  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  of 
France.  Denmark  was  supposed  to  inherit  from  Ca- 
nute the  Great  claims  on  the  crown  of  England; 
claims  which,  however  vague  and  obsolete,  might  be 
made  use  of  on  occasion  to  disturb  the  realm  of  his 
hated  rival ;  his  rival  as  possessing  so  large  a  part  of 
France,  his  personal  rival  throughout  the  Crusades, 
Richard  of  England.  Richard  was  now  a  prisoner  in 
Gtermany ;  if  Philip  had  no  actual  concern  in  his  im- 
prisonment, he  was  not  inactive  in  impeding  his  Uberao 
tion.  Rumor  spoke  loudly  of  the  gentle  manners,  the 
exquisite  beauty,  especially  the  long  bright  hair,  of 
Ingcburga,  the  sister  of  the  Danish  king.  Philip  sent 
to  demand  her  in  marriage ;  it  was  said  that  he  asked 
as  her  dowry  the  rights  of  Denmark  to  the  throne  of 
England,  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  be  at  his  disposal  for  a 
year.     The  prudent  Canute  of  Denmark  shrunk  from 
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a  war  with  England,  bat  proud  of  the  royal  connection, 
consented  to  give  the  sam  of  10,000  maiks  with  his 
sister.  Ingebuiga  arrived  in  France,  Philip  Angostns 
hastened  to  meet  her  at  Amiens ;  that  night,  it  was  as- 
ifMtiaft  «r  serted  by  the  queen  but  strenuously  denied  by 
i^Lrwk,  Philip,  he  consummated  the  marriage.  Tbo 
next  morning,  during  the  coronation,  the  king  was  seen 
to  shudder  and  turn  pale.  It  was  soon  known  that  he 
had  conceived  an  unconquerable  disgust  towards  his 
new  queen.  Every  kind  of  rumor  ^read  abroad. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  found  some  loathsome  per- 
sonal defect,  or  to  have  suspected  her  purity;  some 
spoke  of  witchcraft,  others  of  diabolic  influence.^  He 
proposed  to  send  her  back  at  once  to  Denmark; 
her  attendants  refused  the  disgraceful  office  of  accom- 
panying her  shamed  and  repudiated  to  her  brother. 
Ingeburga  remained  in  France,  or  in  the  neighboring 
Flanders ;  while  the  king  sought  means  for  the  disso- 
lution of  this  inauspicious  marriage.  Some  of  his 
courtiers,  as  might  be  expected,  urged  him  to  indulge 
his  will  at  all  hazards ;  others,  the  more  sober,  to  strug- 
gle against  his  aversion.  He  is  said  a  second  time  to 
have  entered  her  chamber ; '  by  her  account  to  have 
exercised  the  rights  of  a  husband,  but  this  he  again 
denied.  Her  ignorance  of  the  language,  and  her  awk- 
ward manners,  strengthened  his  repugnance.  The  only 
means  of  dissolving  the  sacrament  of  marriage  was  to 
prove  its  invalidity.  The  Church  had  so  extended  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  wedlock  that  it  was  not  difficult 

1  QmUy  dtx,  zlviiL  Boggerente  diabolo.    Such  ■  1h»  esnae  aarigned  by 
tlie  eooleuastical  writers. 

*  AiMrebat  autem  Regina  qaod  Rex  earn  camaliter  oognoreiat;  R» 
▼ero  a  oontinno  aflirmabat  quod  ei  non  potaerat  cainaGter  < 
Geata^ibid. 
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bj  ascending  and  descending  the  different  lines  to  bring 
anj  two  persons  of  tbe  royal  houses  within  some  relar 
tionship.  A  genealogy  was  soon  framed  by  which 
Philip  and  his  queen  were  brought  within  these  de- 
grees.^ The  obsequious  clergy  of  France,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  at  their  head,  pronounced  at 
once  the  avoidance  of  the  marriage.  The  humili- 
ating  tidings  were  brought  to  Ingeburga ;  she  under- 
stood but  imperfectly,  and  could  scarcely  a j>.  ii9e. 
speak  a  word  of  French.  She  cried  out  —  "  wicked, 
wicked  France  I  Rome,  Rome  I"  She  refused  to 
return  to  Denmark :  she  was  shut  up  in  the  convent 
of  Beaurepaire,  where  bar  profound  piety  still  fiirther 
awoke  compassion,  especially  among  the  clergy.^  Philip 
Augustus  affected  to  disdain,  but  used  every  violent 
measure  to  impede,  her  appeal  to  Rome. 

Philip's  violent  passions  did  not  rest  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  with  Ingeburga ;  he  sought  to 
fill  her  place.  Yet  three  nobly  bom  maidens  refused 
the  hand  g£  the  King  of  France,  either  doubting  the 
legality  of  any  marriage  with  him,  or  disdaining  to 
expose  themselves  to  his  capricious  rejection ;  among 
them  was  the  daughter  of  Herman  of  Thuringia, 
Otho's  most  powerful  adherent  in  his  conflict  for  the 
empire.     At  length,  Agnes,   the  beautifiil  daughter 

1  G«6ta,  ibid. 

*  Stephen  of  Tonmay  wrote  in  her  behalf  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Rheime.  His  scriptural  and  classical  knowledge  is  exhaosted  in  finding 
examples  fbr  her  wisdom  and  beanty.  *'  Fulcra  ftcie,  sed  polcrior  fide, 
annis  jmrencnla  sed  animo  cana;  poFme  dizerim  Sarril  matnrior,  Rachelt 
gntior,  AnnA  derotior,  SnsamUl  castior.**  He  adds,  ^non  defbrmioi 
Helenik,  non  abjeotior  PolyxenA.**  She  nerer  sat,  bat  ahrajs  stood  oi 
knelt  in  her  oratoiy.  "  If  the  Ahasnems  of  France  would  bat  rightfy  ac 
quaint  himself  with  her,  she  would  be  his  Esther/'  —  Apud  Balux.  ICIsoell 
lib.  i.  p.  420. 
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of  Bertholdt,  Dnke  of  Meran,  a  partisan  of  PhOip, 
j^^  ^  hazarded  the  dangerous  step.  The  passon  ci 
Mmu.  Philip  for  Agnes  was  as  intense  as  his  hatred 
o(  Ingeborga :  towards  her  his  settled  avOTdon  becaxne 
cmel  persecution.  She  was  dragged  about  firom  con- 
vent to  convent,  from  castle  to  castle,  to  compel  her  to 
abandon  her  pertinacious  appeal  to  Rome.  Agnes  of 
Meran,  by  her  fascinating  manners,  no  less  than  by 
her  exquisite  beauty,  won  the  hearts  of  the  gallant 
chivalry  of  France,  as  well  as  of  their  impetuous 
King.  She  rode  gracefully,  she  mingled  in  all  the 
sports  and  amusements  of  the  court,  even  in  the  chase ; 
the  severe  clergy  were  almost  soflened  by  her  prevail- 
ing charms.  The  King  of  Denmark  pressed  the  cause 
of  his  injured  sister  before  Pope  Coelestine.  The  Pon- 
tiff sent  a  LfCgate  to  France.^  The  King  haughtily 
declared  that  it  was  no  business  of  the  Pope's.  The 
clergy  of  France  were  cold  and  silent,  not  indined 
to  ofiend  their  violent  sovereign.  Ccelestine  himsdf 
wanted  courage  to  provoke  the  resentment  o(  a  mon- 
arch so  powerfol  and  so  unscrupulous.  So  stood  affiurs 
at  the  death  of  Coelestine.  Almost  the  first  act  of  In* 
nocent  after  his  accession,  was  a  lett^  to  the  Bishop  of 
Paris,  in  which,  afler  enlargmg  on  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage, he  expresses  his  profound  sorrow  that  his  bdovod 
son  Philip,  whom  he  intended  to  honor  with  the  high- 
est privileges,  had  put  away  and  confined  in  a  cloister 

1  To  the  MfflM  year,  probtbly  beibre  tiie  nuuriage  to  Agnes,  belongs  in 
totter  of  Ingebwigs  (apnd  Bslnzinm,  IfitceU.  ilL  91).  In  tiiis  she  asserts 
tltat  three  ^'esrs  before  the  date  she  had  been  married  to  Phfl^  Angoatas) 
that  he  had  exercised  the  rights  of  a  husband;  that  she  iras  now  a  priaoacf 
in  a  lonelj  oastie;  that  the  king  despirad  the  letters  of  his  holiness,  reftasj 
to  bear  the  eardinabi,  and  disregarded  the  admonitions  of  hb  pfelat^s  an4 
rsligions  men. 
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his  lawfiil  wife,  endangering  thereby  his  fame  and  sal« 
vation.  The  King  is  to  be  warned,  that  if  his  only 
son  should  die,  as  he  cannot  have  legitimate  offiipring 
by  her  whom  he  has  superinduced,  his  kingdom  would 
pass  to  strangers.  Innocent  attributes  to  this  crime 
of  the  King  a  famine  which  was  a£^ling8tpt.U9e. 
France ;  he  expresses  his  reluctance,  at  the  same  time 
his  determination,  to  take  stronger  measures  in  case  of 
the  contumacy  of  the  King.^  How  &r  the  Bishop  of 
Paris  ftdfilled  the  Pope's  commands  is  unknown.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  the  Pope  sent  as  his  Legate 
to  France,  Peter  of  Capua,  Cardinal  of  St.  Maria  in 
Vill  Lat&,  afterwards  biown  as  the  Cardinal  of  St. 
Marcellus.  The  legate's  commission  contained  three 
special  charges,  each  of  which  might  seem  highly  be- 
coming the  head  of  Christendom.^  I.  To  establish 
peace  between  the  Kings  of  France  and  England.  II. 
To  preach  a  new  crusade.  III.  To  compel  the  King 
to  receive  his  unjustly  discarded  wife.  Innocent,  in 
his  letter  to  the  King,  is  silent  as  to  the  marriage ;  his 
tone  is  peremptory,  commanding  not  persuading  peace. 
If  Philip  Augustus  does  not  humbly  submit  to  the  moni- 
tion of  the  legate  within  a  prescribed  time,  the  realm 
is  to  be  placed  under  an  interdict  —  an  interdict  which 
will  suspend  all  sacred  offices,  except  the  baptism  of 
infants,  and  the  absolution  of  the  dying.  Any  clerk  who 
shall  presume  to  violate  the  interdict  is  to  be  amerced  by 
the  loss  of  his  benefices  and  his  order.  The  hatred  of 
Philip  Augustus  and  of  Richard  was  deep,  inveterate, 

1  Epist  1,  occxlr^  to  the  archbishops,  &c.,  of  France  to  receiye  the  Leg- 
ato; ooelT.  to  the  EJag  of  France.  As  CSiriet*!  Vicegerent  the  Pope  if 
bound  to  enfbice  peace;  his  argument  for  peace  in  Eorope  is,  that  war  ma| 
tie  more  acdvely  carried  on  in  the  Holy  Land. 

«  Epist  i.  4. 
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and  aggravated  bj  the  suspicion,  if  not  the  certainty  on 
the  part  of  Richard,  that  his  rival  of  France  was  not  un- 
concerned in  his  long  imprisonment.  But  at  this  junct- 
ure peace  was  convenient  to  Philip ;  he  accepted  the 
Papal  mediation.  Richard  was  more  refinactoiy;  but 
even  Richard,  embarrassed  with  the  payment  of  his 
ransom,  involved  in  the  doubtful  affiurs  of  Flanders, 
eager  for  the  cause  of  Otho  in  Germany,  was  disposed 
to  bow  before  the  menace  of  a  Papal  interdict,  or  tc 
conciliate  the  favor  of  Innocent.^  A  truce  was  agreed 
p^^^  upon  for  five  years;    the    Legate  was   to 

5;!SIS  watch,  and  visit  with  spiritual  penalties  the 
MdriMMt.  violation  of  the  truce.  The  Crusade  was 
preached  with  Bome  success.  The  Counts  Theobald 
of  Troyes,  Louis  of  Blois,  Baldwin  of  Hainault,  the 
Count  of  St.  Pol,  the  Bishops  of  Troyes  and  of  Soi^ 
sons,  and  one  or  two  Cistercian  abbots  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  took  up  the  Cross. 

But  to  the  command  to  receive  agun  the  hated  Inge- 
burga,  and  to  dismiss  the  beloved  Agnes  of  Meran, 
Philip  Augustus  turned  a  deaf  and  contemptuous  ear. 
The  Cardinal  dared  not  any  longer  delay  to  execute 
the  peremptory  mandate  of  the  Pope.  This  mandate, 
brief  and  imperious,  allowed  some  discretion  as  to  the 
time,  none  as  to  the  manner  of  enforcing  obedience. 
^*  If  within  one  month  after  your  communication  the 
King  of  France  does  not  receive  his  queen  with  con« 
jugal  affecticm,  and  does  not  treat  her  with  due  honcn*, 
intordioi.  you  shall  subjoct  his  whole  realm  to  an  inter- 
dict: an  interdict  with  all  its  awfol  consequences." 
Twice  before,  for  causes  relating  to  marriage.  Kings  of 
France  had  been  under  the  Papal  censure ;  but  exconh 

1  Epist  ii.  xziii.  M  $tq. 
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munication  smote  only  the  persons  of  Robert  I.  and  his 
Queen  Bertha;  that  against  Philip  I.  and  Beltrada 
laid  under  interdict  any  city  or  place  inhabited  bj  the 
guilty  couple.^  Papal  thunders  had  grown  in  terror 
and  in  power ;  they  now  struck  kingdoms.  The  Leg 
ate  summoned  a  council  at  Dijon.  There  Dm.  6,iU9. 
appeared  the  Archbishops  of  Rheims,  of  Lyons,  of 
Be8an9on,  of  Yienne,  eighteen  bishops,  with  man^ 
abbots,  and  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Two  pre 
sumptuous  ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  sent  to  cite  the 
King,  were  turned  ignominiously  out  of  doors ;  mes- 
sengers however  appeared  from  the  King,  protesting  in 
his  name  against  all  further  proceedings,  and  appealing 
to  the  Pope.  The  orders  to  the  Legate  were  express  to 
admit  no  appeal.  On  the  seventh  night  of  the  council 
wa3  pronounced  the  interdict  with  all  its  appalling  cir- 
cumstances. At  midnight,  each  priest  holding  a  torch, 
were  chanted  the  Miserere  and  the  prayers  for  the  dead, 
the  last  prayers  which  were  to  be  uttered  by  the  clergy 
of  France  during  the  interdict.  The  cross  on  which 
the  Saviour  hung  was  veiled  with  black  crape;  the 
relics  replaced  within  the  tombs;  the  host  was  con- 
sumed. The  Cardinal  in  his  mourning  stole  of  violet 
pronounced  the  territories  of  the  King  of  France  under 
the  ban.  All  religious  offices  from  that  time  ceased ; 
there  was  no  access  to  heaven  by  prayer  or  oflFering. 
The  sobs  of  the  aged,  of  the  women  and  children,  alone 
broke  the  silence.  The  interdict  was  pronounced  at 
Dijon;  some  short  delay  was  allowed  before  it  was 
publicly  promulgated  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  at 
Vienne.  So  for  the  injustice  of  the  king  towards  his 
queen  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  thousands  of  im- 

1  Sismondi,  ir.  121.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  624. 
▼OL.  IV.  36 
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mortal  souls  were  cut  off  from  those  means  of  grace, 
which  if  not  absolutely  necessary  (tlie  scanty  mercy 
of  the  Church  allowed  the  baptism  of  infimts,  die  ez« 
treme  unction  to  the  dying),  were  so  powerfblly  con- 
ducive to  eternal  salvation.  An  interdict  was  not  like 
a  war,  in  which  the  subjects  suffer  for  the  iniquities, 
perhaps  the  crimes  of  their  kings.  These  are  his  acts 
as  a  monarch,  representing  at  least  in  theory  the  nar 
tional  will.  The  interdict  was  for  the  sin  of  the  man, 
the  private  individual  sin.  For  that  sin  a  whole  na- 
tion at  least  thought  itself  in  danger  of  eternal  dam- 
nation. 

^^  O  how  horrible,  how  pitiable  a  spectacle  it  was  (so 
writes  one  who  had  seen  and  shuddered  at  the  warkr 
ings  of  an  interdict)  in  all  our  cities  I  To  see  the  doors 
of  the  churches  watched,  and  Christians  driven  away 
fi^m  them  like  dogs;  all  divine  offices  ceased;  the 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  was  not 
offered ;  no  gathering  together  of  the  people  as  wont 
at  the  festivals  of  the  saints :  the  bodies  of  the  dead  not 
admitted  to  Christian  burial,  but  their  stench  infected 
the  air,  and  the  loathsome  sight  of  them  appalled  the 
living ;  only  extreme  unction  and  baptism  were  allowed. 
There  was  a  deep  sadness  over  the  whole  realm,  while 
the  organs  and  the  voices  of  those  who  chanted  Grod's 
praises  were  everywhere  mute."  ^ 

Of  the  clergy  of  France,  some  in  servile,  or  in  awe- 
struck obedience,  at  once  suspended  all  the  offices  of 
the  church.  The  Bishops  of  Paris  (the  Archiqpisco- 
pate  of  Sens  was  vacant),  of  Senlis,  Soissons,  Amiens, 
Arras,  the  Canons  of  Sens,  being  more  immediatdy 
under  royal  jurisdiction,  ventured  on  timorous  repre* 

1  Kiklulph.  Coggesha].  Ghron.  Anglic,  apnd  Maitene,  ▼ 
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sentations*  ^^  The  people  were  in  a  state  of  pioon 
insniTection.  Thej  had  assembled  round  the  churches, 
and  forced  the  doors ;  it  was  impossible  to  repress  their 
determination  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  services, 
their  tutelaiy  saints,  their  festivals.  The  King  threat- 
ened the  clergy  with  the  last  extremities."  Innocent 
rejected  their  frivolous  excuses,  which  betrayed  their 
weak  faith ;  the  Chiux^h  must  no  longer  labor  under 
this  grievous  scandal ;  all  who  had  not  fulfilled  the 
Papal  mandate  before  Holy  Thursday  were  to  answer 
for  it  at  Rome.  But  some  sense  of  national  indepen* 
dence,  some  compassion  for  their  people,  some  fear  of 
the  King,  induced  others  to  delay  at  least  the  full  obe- 
dience, the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  Bishops  of 
Laon,  Noyon,  Auxerre,  Beauvais,  Boulogne,  Chartres, 
Orleans.  The  Bishop  of  Auxerre  was  the  boldest,  he 
aspired  through  the  King  to  the  vacant  archbishopric 
of  Sens  II 

Philip  Augustus  was  not  of  a  spirit  to  brook  these 
encroachments ;  and  his  haughty  temper  was  inflamed 
by  his  passion  for  Agnes  of  Meran.  He  broke  out  into 
paroxysms  of  fury.  "  By  the  sword  joyeuse  of  Charle- 
magne ''  (we  recognize  the  language  of  the  Romances 
of  the  Trouveres),  "  Bishop,"  so  he  addressed  the 
Bishop  of  Paris,  "provoke  not  my  wrath,  ^^g^^^ 
Yo :  prelates,  provided  you  eat  up  your  vast  ^***^- 
reveimes,  and  drink  the  wines  of  your  vineyards,  trouble 
yourselves  little  about  the  poor  people.  Take  care  that 
I  do  not  mar  your  feasting,  and  seize  yom:  estates." 

iGe8ta,66. 

s  QesU,  Chronique  de  St  Denis.  Among  the  mott  curious  illustntioiifl 
of  the  age  is  a  poem,  written  bj  Giles  Corbeil,  physician  of  Philip  Augustus, 
of  5926  hexameter  lines.  Corbeil  was  before  known  by  poems  on  subject! 
relating  to  his  profe.«.sion.    This  new  poem  has  but  recently  come  to  light? 
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He  swore  that  he  had  rather  lose  half  his  dominionf 
than  part  from  Agnes  <ji  Meran,  who  was  flesh  of  his 
flesh.  He  expelled  many  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  dared 
to  obey  the  Pope,  from  their  benefices,  and  esd&eated 
all  their  property.  The  King's  officers  broke  into  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Senlis,  carried  off  his  horses, 
habiliments,  and  plate.  Ingebnrga  was  seized,  dragged 
fifom  her  cloister,  and  imprisoned  in  the  strong  castle 
of  Etampes.*  But  the  people,  oppressed  by  the  heavy 
exactions  of  Philip  Augustus,  loved  him  not;  th^ 
affections,  as  well  as  their  religious  feelings,  were  with 
the  clergy.     The  barons  and  hi^  vassals  threatened ; 

it  was  written  probtblj  under  Henorios  IIL  about  1S19,  bat  reftn  to  tin 
tunes  of  Innocent  It  is  a  ftuioas  satin  against  tiie  pride,  biziiij,  and  ir- 
religionsness  of  the  French  hierarchy.  The  Legate  onder  Innooent,  Osr- 
dinal  Gualo  of  Vercelli,  is  not  spared: — 

**  Oattnre  pompoeo  tumldo  Qaknw  reUoto, 
Qui  G«lllouinm,  Ctmso  feUelor,  aorom 
Sorboit,  aigento  rnensu  spoUarit,  •(  omnes 
DlritiM  rapait,  harpje  more  n^MMsIs; 
Qui  onlioem  oo^do  Tolans  g^ntlrt  mnwlqin, 
Impoeait  oollis  antu  importal>ile  niMtris, 
ToUere  mim  son  posset  Menkf  digltoqae  mofsm; 
Qui  tentis  itamm  kquets  modaramine  noUo 
Strlnxit  et  arotarit,  otttns  prohlbendo  solotos, 
Quod  saeia  ooi^gU  plerlqae  reftagala  fkangoat 
Per  fl»  afeque  oeflu,  aino  kga  vel  ordhie  eoimnt, 
Atqae  vias  votoree  recolont,  dadamqaa  sapnltos 
Snonnos  venoTant  antiqid  temporis  aotua: 
Bt  p^os  ftduat,  piamaqoa  rapoUnlat  error. 
QiUB  qnaoiTts  prohibonda  fbreot,  quia  laBa  proiaas 
Maetat  et  eUdit  dMni  regula  Juris. 
Ipsa  tamen,  poslto  onnctlB  moderamlne  rebus, 
SmpUdbus  Terbis,  hortatlbus  atque  saodesUs 
Extbrpari  debueimnt,  aoaihemate  dempto.'* 

In  the  account  of  this  poem,  hj  M.  Y.  Le  Glere,  in  the  zz.  toma  of  tht 
Hist  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  will  be  found  ample  illustratiofia  of  this  speech 
of  Philip  Augustas;  on  the  dreee,  the  Uble,  the  habit  and  manneia  of  tht 
hianRhj.  The  poem  is  caUed  ^'Geia  Pigra, lepa  trlkpa,"  p.  Ut^  ^ 
sag. 
J  Addition  k  Chronique  de  St  Denis. 
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iihey  actoallj  began  to  rise  up  in  arms.  Innocent  might 
seem  to  have  acted  with  sagacious  policy,  and  to  have 
taken  the  wise  course  to  hmniliate  the  King  of'  France. 
With  strange  mercy,  while  he  smote  the  innocent  sub^ 
jocts  of  Philip,  the  more  awfol  sentence  of  personal 
ezcommmiication  was  still  suspended  over  the  King's 
head  and  that  of  Agnes  of  Meran  ;  it  was  reserved  for 
a  last,  a  more  crushing  blow,  but  one  perhaps  which 
might  have  led  to  perilous  consequences.  He  had  even 
(he  boasts  of  his  lenity)  spared  the  unde  of  the  King, 
the  Archbishop  of  Bheims,  who  had  dared  to  pronounce 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.^ 

Philip,  alarmed  at  the  mutinous  movements  among 
the  people,  at  length  sent  certain  ecclesiastics  and 
knights  to  Borne,  to  complain  <^  the  harsh  proceedings 
of  the  Legate ;  to  declare  himself  ready  to  give  sure- 
ties that  he  would  abide  by  the  s^itence  of  the  Pope. 
"  What  sentence  ?  "  sternly  exclaimed  the  Pope,  "  that 
which  has  been  already  delivered,  or  that  which  is  to 
be  delivered?  He  knows  our  decree:  let  him  put 
away  his  concubine,  receive  his  lawfiil  wife,  reinstate 
the  Inshops  whom  he  has  expelled,  and  give  them  satis- 
&otion  for  their  losses ;  then  we  will  raise  the  interdict, 
receive  his  sureties,  examine  into  the  alleged  relation- 
ship, and  pronounce  our  decree."  The  answer  went 
to  the  heart  of  Agnes  of  Meran  ;  it  droye  the  king  to 
fory.  ^*I  will  turn  Mohammedan  I  Happy  Saladin, 
he  has  no  Pope  above  him  I "  But  without  tiie  support 
of  the  princes  and  prelates  of  the  realm  even  the 
haughty  Philip  Augustus  must  bow.     He  summoned  a 

1  Neo  in  penonam  snbintrodnoto,  vel  toaiii  semtantiam  aliqiiam  proftren* 
dam  dnxflruniift,  sed  temun  tantum  pott  freqneDtoa  conmKmitionaa  sa^tea  • 
Businterdicto.— Spiat.  t.  50. 
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parliament  at  Pans;  it  was  attended  by  dl  the  great 
▼aasals  of  the  crown.  Agnes  appeared  in  her  beauty, 
as  when  she  had  distributed  ^e  prizes  of  valor  at 
ComjN^gne ;  in  hea:  sidness  (says  a  chronicler  of  the 
day),^  like  die  widow  of  Hector  before  the  Gredu 
(she  was  far  gone  with  child).  The  barons  sat  mntei 
not  a  sword  flashed  from  its  scabbard.  ^^  What  is  to 
be  done?  '*  demanded  the  King.  ^^  Obey  the  Pope,  dis- 
miss Agnes,  receire  back  Ingd>arga."  So  appalled 
were  the  nobles  of  France  by  the  Papal  interdict. 
The  King  turned  bitterly  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rhdms, 
and  demanded  whether  the  Pope  had  dedared  his  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage  a  mockery.  The  prelate  de- 
nied it  not.  ^^  What  a  fool  wert  diou,  then,  to  utter 
such  a  sentence  I ''  The  King  sent  a  new  embassy  to 
Rome.  Agnes  of  Meran  addressed  a  touching  epistle 
to  the  Pope.  *^She,  a  stranger,  the  daught^  of  a 
Christian  prince,  had  been  married,  young  and  igno^ 
rant  of  the  world,  to  the  Eling,  in  the  &oe  of  Grod  and 
of  the  Church;  she  had  borne  him  two  diildrai.  She 
cared  not  for  the  crown,  it  was  on  her  husband  tiiat  die 
had  set  her  love.  Sever  me  not  from  him.'*  The  in- 
flexible Pope  deigned  no  reply.  Innoc^t  sent  the 
Cardinal  of  Ostia,  a  kinsman  of  the  King  of  France, 
one  of  his  most  trusted  counsellors,  in  comfdianoe  wi& 
the  King's  suppliant  request,  as  the  XiCgate  to  France. 
His  instructions  were  ftdl  and  expfieit :  he  was  to  d^ 
mand  complete  satisfitction  for  the  dispossessed  dergf^ 
the  banishment  of  the  concubine  Q^  the  German  adul- 

1  Qui.  Brito.  I  hAy«  consulted  CapeSgiie'B  Phflippo  Aogoste,  bnt  witk 
the  ewe  wMi  wUoh  it  is  neceestiy  to  leitd  that  npid  trat  iotauutt  writer. 
Thli^  however,  wm  his  first  and  beet  woric  There  ion  some  imporlmt  hfr 
ten  on  the  subject  in  Langebek.  Bemm  Danieamm  SoflMona. 
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toress*'  she  is  called  hj  some  of  the  coarser  writers), 
not  onlj  fr(»n  the  palace  but  from  the  reahn ;  the  pub- 
lic reception  of  Ingeburga;  an  oath  and  sureties  to 
abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  Church.  The  Cardinals 
(Octavian  of  Ostia  was  accompanied  by  John  of  Co- 
loima)  were  received  in  France  in  a  kind  of  trembling 
yet  undisguised  triumph;  they  came  to  deliver  the  land 
from  its  curse*  At  Yezelay  they  were  met  by  the  great 
pirelates  and  clergy  of  the  realm ;  the  King  received 
them  at  Sens  widi  the  ulanost  respect;  he  piomised 
satisfiu^on  to  the  Churchmen,  was  reconciled  to  the 
Bishc^  of  Paris  and  Soissons*  To  the  King's  castle 
of  St.  Leger  came  the  cardinals,  the  prelates ;  and  in 
their  train  Ingeburga*  The  people  thronged  round  the 
gates :  but  the  near  approach  of  Ingeburga  seemed  to 
rouse  again  all  the  King's  insuperable  aversion.^  The 
Cardinals  demanded  that  the  scene  of  reconciliation 
should  be  public ;  the  negotiation  was  almost  broken 
off;  the  people  were  in  wild  despair.  At  last  the  King 
seemed  to  master  himself  for  a  strong  effort.  With 
the  Legates  and  some  of  the  churchmen  he  visited  her 
in  her  chamber.  The  workings  of  his  countenance  be- 
trayed the  struggle  within  :  ^^  The  P<^e  does  me  vio- 
lence,*' he  said.  "  His  Holiness  requires  but  justice,'* 
answered  Ingeburga.  She  was  led  forth,  presented  to 
the  Council  in  royal  apparel ;  a  fiiithful  knight  ooondi  at 
of  the  King  came  forward,  and  swore  that  stpt7,iaoo. 
the  King  would  receive  and  honor  her  as  Queen  of 
France.  At  that  instant  the  clanging  of  the  bells  pro 
rJaimed  the  raising  of  the  interdict.  The  curtains  were 
withdrawn  from  the  images,  from  the  crucifixes ;  the 
doors  of  the  churches  flew  open,  the  multitudes  streamed 

1  Bpiflt.  iii.  140.    ApoddnTheiL 
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in  to  satiate  tkeir  pious  desires,  which  had  been  smp- 
pressed  for  seven  moBihs.  The  news  spread  throoghoiit 
France ;  it  reached  D^on  in  six  days,  where  Ae  edict 
first  proclaimed  was  abrogated  in  form.  Nothing, 
howerer,  could  induce  Philip  Augustus  to  Hve  with 
In^burga  as  his  wife.  He  severed  himself  from  Ag- 
nes of  Meran,  now  a  third  time  about  to  become  a 
mother.  It  is  said  that  at  their  parting  interview  their 
passionate  kisses,  sobs,  and  mutual  protestations  were 
heard.  Her  pregnancy  was  so  fitr  advanced  that  die 
could  not  leave  the  kingdom  ;  she  retired  to  a  castle  in 
Normandy;  the  serft  were  said  to  see  her  pale  form 
wandering,  with  wild  gestures  and  dishevdled  hair, 
upon  the  battlements.  She  brou^t  forth  a  son  in  sor- 
row ;  he  received  the  fitting  name  of  Tristan* 

The  Legates  appointed  a  Council  for  the  scdemn  ad- 
judication of  the  cause.  It  was  to  meet  at  Soissons 
at  a  time  fancifully  fixed  at  six  months,  six  days,  and 
six  hours  from  the  date  of  the  summons.  The  King 
of  Denmark  and  the  Ardibkhop  of  Lund  were  cited 
to  the  support  of  the  cause  of  the  Danish  princess. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  with  all  outward  show  of  honor, 
Ingebnrga  was  but  a  more  stately  pris(mer.  She  com- 
plained to  die  Pope  of  the  fitvor  ^own  by  the  Legate 
to  the  King :  Octavian  had  been  flattered  and  softened 
by  the  recognition  of  his  re]atiomhiq[>  to  Philip.  Inno- 
cent himself  addressed  the  cardinals  in  language,  which 
delicately  suggested  his  dissatisfaction.  If  the  Pope 
was  not  yet  content  with  his  victory  over  the  King, 
the  prelates,  and  cl^gy,  who  had  refused  instantane- 
ous and  complete  obedience  to  the  interdict,  must  be 
punished  with  the  most  abject  humiliation.  The 
Archbishop  of  Hheims,  the  Bishops  of  Chartres,  (tf 
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Orleaod,  Helun,  tTbyon,  Bednvais^  aiKl  Atucerre  \reris 
compiled  to  Appear  at  Bome  (the  aged  and  the  im 
firm  were  alcme  permitted  to  appear  by  their  proo 
tors)  to  express  their  ocmtritton  and  Obtain  absolution 
at  the  feet  of  the  Fonti£  The  Pope  prcdiibited  the 
promotion  of  Hugo,  the  rdraotoij  Bbhop  oi  Auxerre^ 
to  the  AjTchbishopric  of  Sens.^ 

'I'he  Council  of  Soissons  met  at  the  aj^inted  tim« 
in  great  pomp.  The  Oardtnal  Octatian  pre-  otiMUar 
sided  at  firsts  without  awaiting  the  arrival  mat.  i,  iaai. 
of  the  Cardinal  of  St  i^aul.  The  King  entered  the 
city  on  one  ride ;  Ingeburga  took  up  her  dwelling  hi 
the  convent  of  Notre  Dame.  She  was  received  with 
the  honors  of  a  Quee^.  On  the  sidi^  of  the  King 
appeared  a  great  number  of  learned  kwyers,  who 
pleaded  at  considerable  length  the  nullity  of  the  mar* 
rii^  i  the  Ar(^bbhop  of  Lund  and  the  Danish  am^ 
bassadors  declared  that  they  were  present  wheh  tbe 
messetngers  of  PUKp  demanded  Ingebutga  in  mar- 
riage ;  having  bw<mii  in  hitt  name  that  he  ^outd 
marry  her  and  orowu  her  as  soon  as  she  entered  hii 
yealm.  They  produced  Ae  oath.  "  We  arraign  yob, 
Kiiig  <rf  Rrance  I  th^^efi^re,  Of  perjury,  of  breach  of 
^ith$  iire  appeal  frenta  the  Lord  Octavian,  your  kins^ 
mah,  in  whom  We  have  no  truc/t,  to  tihe  Pope.^'  Oo^ 
tarian  recj^uosted  them  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Cardinal  of  St.  Paul*  '*We  have  aj^jealed  to  ihe 
Pope,"  Aev  datd,  attd  departed.  But  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Canfeual  John  the  cause  i^eht  on.  Ten  biafhops 
and  sev^rkl  abbots  pleaded  for  Ingeburga.  But  an 
unkhown  champion  appeared  in  t^  lists,^  an^  hott 

.lG€8U,lvii.  ,         . 

^  Boger  Horeden. 
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awmj  tfie  prise  ia  defence  of  the  ii^ured  beauty,  A^ 
nes  of  Meran.  He  was  an  eodeeiastic  of  anpretend* 
ing  demeanor,  but  tncfa  was  the  penpicuitj,  tb^  learn- 
ing, and  the  fyrvot  c£  his  speech,  thst  the  assembl j 
Mt  in  wonder.  He  disappeared  at  the  end.  So 
fan  the  legend  of  this  nnknown  priest,  who  came  to 
the  rescue  oi  the  Queen  of  Fnnce.  But  there  seemed 
no  end  to  the  inexhanstiUe  aignments  —  they  had  sat 
fourteen  days ;  the  cardinals,  the  audience  showed  signs 
of  impatience :  thej  were  stisngely  and  suddenly  re- 
leased. One  morning  the  King  rode  up  to  the  Coun- 
cil ;  he  declared  that  b^s  would  receiye  and  lire  with 
Jngeburgpk  as  lus  wife.  A(  onoe  she  was  mounted 
behind  him;  and  the  Bling  rode  off  with  his  hated 
spouse  throu^  the  wondering  streets,  without  bidding 
fiurewell  to  the  peiplezed  cardinals.  The  Council  was 
at  an  end.  The  Cardinal  John  returned  to  Rome. 
The  Cardinal  Octavian  remained  in  France. 

The  motive  <^  this  extnuwdinary  act  <^  Philip  Au- 
gustus was  unknown  in  his  own  days.  But  in  all 
probabilify  he  was  informed  that  his  beloved  Agnes 
of  Meran  was,  if  not  actually  dying,  not  likely  to 
live.  Some  superstitious  foars  arising  from  ber  death, 
some  remorse  which  might  awaken  in  the  hour  of 
affliction,  some  desire  to  propitiate  the  Church  towards 
the  olgect  of  bis  k)ve,  and  to  procure  availing  prayers 
for  her  salvation ;  above  all,  that  which  lay  nearest 
to  his  heart,  and  was  the  obfect  which  he  pressed 
most  earnestly  so(m  after  her  deadi,  the  legitimation 
by  the  Pope  of  the  children  which  she  had  borne 
tdm^  may  have  determined  the  impetuous  monarch  to 
this  sudden  change,  if  not  of  feeling,  of  conduct.  To 
the  legitimation  of  his  sons  the  Pope  consented.     But 
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whatever  Jiis  motiye,  Philip  could  not,  or  would  no' 
conquer  his  inconceivable  aversion  to  the  person  of 
Ingeburga*  To  the  Pope  he  declared  repeatedly  that 
nothing  but  witchcraft  could  be  the  cause.^  The  Pope, 
in  language  somewhat  remarkable,  urged  the  King  to 
prepare  himself  bj  prayer,  bj  alms,  and  bj  the  sacra* 
ment,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  spell.^  But  in  a  more 
dignified  letter,  he  enjoins  him  at  least  to  treat  her 
with  the  respect  due  to  the  descendant  of  kings,  to 
the  sister  of  a  king,  the  wife  of  a  king,  the  daughter 
of  a  king.  Philip  Augustus  obeyed  not ;  he  eluded 
even  this  command.  Ingeburga  was  led  from  castle 
to  castle,  from  cloister  to  cloister;  she  was  even  de- 
prived of  the  offices  of  religion,  her  only  consolation ; 
her  bitter  complaints  still  reached  Rome;  still  new 
remonstrances  were  made  by  Innocent ;  till  her  voice 
seems  to  have  been  drowned  in  the  wars  of  France 
and  England,  of  Philip  Augustus  and  John ;  and  In- 
nocent in  his  new  fimction  of  mediator  between  or 
rather  dictator  to  these  rival  monarchs,  seemed  to 
forget  the  neglected  and  peisecuted  Queen.  Many 
years  after  Philip  is  said  to  have  made  her  his  Queen 
in  all  outward  honors,  but  even  then  she  was  not 
his  wife.' 

1  See  in  the  Onmde  Chronique  what  the  monks  made  of  this.  ^'Ui 
Tienx  derc**  (how  came  he  there?)  ''ayaitvu  le  diable  tout  rooge  .  .  . 
fol&tiant  sor  les  genonx  de  la  rejne,  fidsant  postnzes  et  mines  horrihies.'* 

s  Epist.  z.  176. 

*  Qrandes  Chroniqnes,  snb  ann.  1218. 
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